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PREFACE. 


Tn£ publication ,of the present \7ork in this country xe- 
quircs u few words of explanation I bad undertaken, 
in conjunction uitb my friend and eoUeague, the late 
Dr. Donaldson, a history of tho English language, and had 
already ■written tho introductory chapters and collected 
materials for the subsequent portion of the work, when his 
lamented death, at a time when I was burthened ■with 
other literary engagements, compelled me to postpone 
the design. Our purpose, however, had been, to some 
extent, anticipated by Mr. Marsh’s excellent ‘ Lectures on 
tho English Language and as Z had not sufficient leisure 
to cany out alone our original plan, I thought that I should 
be rendering an acceptable service to the students of our 
language and literature by republishing these Lectures, 
■with the addition of some of the materials which I had 
collected for our own work Such is the origin of this 
rcpublication ; and it gives me great pleasure to acknow- 
ledge the courtesy of Mr. Marsh, ■w'ho, as soon as he heard 
of my intention, kindly forwarded to me a copy of his 
book, with several correctionB and additions 
Mr. Marsh, who now holds the post of Minister of the 
United States at the court of the King of Italy, delivered 
'the following Lectures in the autumn and ■winter of 1858-59 
at Columbia College in the city of Kew York. They 
formed a course of what he terms ‘ Post-Graduate Lectures,’ 
and were intended, he says, “ to excite a more general in- 
terest among educated men and women in the history and 
essential character of their native tongue, and to recom- 
mend the study of the language in irs earher literary 
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moniimcnts ratlier than through the medium of grammars 
and linguistic treatises.” This plan seems to mo prefer- 
ahlo to a systematic grammatical course, •which is usually 
repulsive and seldom instructive to older students ; and it 
has been attended •with such success that the •work has not 
only reached a fourth edition at Now York in the course of 
two years, hut has also received the emphatic commenda- 
tion of the most competent judges in this country. It 
might he liable to misconstruction if I were to point out 
what appear to mo the peculiar excellences of the hook as 
contrasted -with other works upon the same subject; hut I 
may -without impropi-iety quote the opinion of one of the 
ablest, perhaps the ablest living writer on the Science of 
Language, who remarks that “ Jlr. Jlai-sh’s Lectures cer- 
tainly constitute one of the most acceptable contributions 
to Engbsh scholarship which wo have received for many 
years from the other side of the Atlantie and that “ wo 
hardly know of any work that we could more honestly 
recommend to those who, without wishing to dive very 
deep into Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, and Gothic, would bo 
glad to learn all that is known obout the oripn, the his- 
tory, and character of their own tongue.” 

With respect to the additions I have made as Editor, 
I may mention, in the first place, that I have substituted 
for the first two Lectures, which are chiefly introduc- 
tory, two new chapters upon the origin, alSnitics, and 
constituent elements of the English language. In order to 
make the work as useful as possible to students preparing 
for the examinations of the India Civil Service, the Uni- 
versity of London, and the like, it seemed ad-visable to 
enter more fully into these subjects than was consistent 
with the Author’s ori^al plan. For the same reason I have 
treated at some length of the original inhabitants of Great 
Eritain, and have discussed the question of an early Ger- 
manic population, which Lappeifberg and most modem 
writers suppose to have been settled in our island before 
the Anglo-Saxon conquest. For those chapters I am there- 
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foro alono responsible, thongbl bave incorporated in them 
some of Jlr. Marsh’s remarks. In the remaining Lectures 
I have strictly confined myself to the duties of an editor. 
The only liberties I have taken with the test have been 
the omission of a few passages which I considered irrele- 
vant or erroneous, the correction of an occasional gramma- 
tical inaccuracy, and the alteration of a word or phrase 
hero and there, rendered necessary, or at least advisable, 
by the republication of the book in this country ; but in 
no instance have I inserted m the test any additions of my 
own, but have placed them in the form of notes at the foot 
of the page, or at the end of each lecture. The remarks 
in Mr Marsh’s Appcndis have been transferred to their ap- 
propriate places in the body of the work; and some of his 
longer notes have been inserted at the close of the lectures, 
in order not to interrupt the contmuous perusal of the book. 
The additions I have made are intended more particularly 
for the benefit of the student; and among the manj 
writers whom I have consulted and quoted, I desire t,. 
express my obligations more especially to Dr Guest, who 
probably possesses a more accurate knowledge of the older 
forms of our -language and literature than any living 
scholar. 

W 8. 


Lorjion, February, 1862. 
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TEE ENGLISH LANGEA6E. 


LECTUEE L 
By THE Eorros. 

OBIOIX OF THE EVOUSU LAEGEAGE. 

I 1. The Ic^o-Enropcin CiinEy of bngnages ongin and meaning of Compara* / 
tire PLIology. § 2. Difference ^tvreen derived and cognate words § 3 ' 
The SIX pnnopil btanAcs of the Indo>Enrope3n iaimlj'. § ^ Dinsion"rfi 
the Testonic branch into the German and Scandmanan §5 Arguments m' 
tavonr of German settlements m Bntam before the AngIo>Saxon conquest 
§ 6 Object ons to the oommonip-reoeived account of the Anglo'&xon con- 
quest. § 7. Examination of the authonties for the AngIo.S^n conquest. 
§S Bensons for behenng the mam ficts of the story to be true examination 
of the external endenoe. §9 Examination of the intemaJ evidence §10. 
Settlements of the Jutes, Saxons, and Angles § 11. Ongm of the Saxons 
synonymous with the Fnesions. § 12 Ongm of the Angles § 13 Ongin 
cf the Jutes. § 14_ Ongm of the term Engl ish § 15 AngIo-Saion’\,^ 
language. § 16. Semi-Soxon. § 17. Old English § ^ Middle Englisl^ 
and Modem English. § 19. Tcts gnd jr.iiig ni3tics.. i/' 

§ 1. The Esgush Lakghage belongs to that extenave family 
languages to wMch the name of Indo-Eniopean is nsnally given j 
The classification of the different languages of the earth mto a few 
great tanubes belongs to the science of comparative philology, and can 
bo only briefly noticed npon the present occasion. This science is 
of recent ongm. Till the latter end of last century the relative 
antiqm^ of languages was a favonnte subject of mquuy, and there 
was great anxie^' to discover the one prmueval tongue of all 
the mhabitantsrof the earth. The preference was usually given 
to the Hebrew, which was maintained to have been spoken in 
Paradise, and to have been the origmal language from whicdi all 
others were denved. To support this opmon the most absurd ana 
'ridiculous argnments were brought forward, mere similanfy of 
J Bound between words of different languages, in no wise related to 
I each other, was r^rded as a snffident proof of their connexion 
' and the whole study was disgraced by snob pnenle trifling as to 
create in the minds of all sensible persons a rooted dislike to every 
£eg. IilK. B 
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Inqnirj V'lwtUMl to ni'ic.* uii'lr tltf Mtnjficm*! name d 
oij lom* x-< • ‘ h«>’ n't w< t in tin* fniitl* « ta*<k ol 

•ItTumKall hn«»n’« ) ftmn lli»’ Ihl'fv, ji'j rni jiTOfri vim j-o^. 

'riit' ni'rtt «»jirov*me;jt in iinirtit no tiny . 

ilv' ihtni from tl't* tij'co\r»j (for It nnj jitDjfrJy U' wlM a »1 ik- ; 
; roMjy) of tlio the iitiC'tni lati'^rm?' «f tl'O nortu* ni ]nrtK of 

’ Ihtidu'^t'in, li\ our (sintittjni* s» in tin Intti r {«rt of tli<' K^t f.^ititsy'. 
I'l’he wonil'rful ^unilanly Ih-t.uiti lh<< 'fTannnatiral /«rtn*' J>t. ?li®, 
jPtttAnl, au<l tiio-e of tlie Un-ck, Latin, nni 'i'l i» tonic hton'jii'^, 
'•w.is too strikin'; to c'^jx' iioli<s‘, hml to'Lt-xl tijon thi* rniml th« ojh* 
iMctioti that tlifro Mai a far tlo^*r nfl i.ion* ultimate comi'mton 
twi-cn limn thm preiioiH thtonti ronhl account for. In thincay 
,Bnt>-»e llio ivlicf of an nfi’initj ixjtnitn ! in^in't'-a awl a P'^jnration of 
!timn into cej-tam prciit 5 ;nmjrt or fainih"5, of v.litch llic tMO most 
,imj»rlant are tlioJiuio-JjUroi*:an rn»l'tim J^anilic. It now Ircamc 
‘clear tliatj. when two or more lanpia'p;! , «»tnji!oy the wme wonls to, 
jcxprcss tlie most familnr objects nml the most biinplc itle m,~wl)en 
> tkoy t) »e,. 5 anie_«nnicnil«',," th e lann* ;iro;iomis ,',tlie pre- 

I positions, and ^ t he sa me. hysUiir ^ i;rautmucnL.iniie\ion, — tlil'S 
\langnagcs were onttmally one and the rame, or dcrnwl from •wne 
common parent. However far rctnoied from one anothtr the nations 
may Iks which now 8ix>.ak them, however difilrent may bo, their 
forms of government and religion, it may Iks asserted, without (ho 
I>os3ibilily of doviht, tliat they were at some remote jx-noil one 
people, possessing a common langimzo and a common ciMliaation. 
A few years ago it would base been decmctl the height of alisunhty 
to imagine Uiat the English and the Hindus were ongmaily one 
people, speaking the same language, and clearly distm»guislied from 
other families of mankind; and yet comjiaTatuc philology has 
established this fact by evidence as clear and irresistible ns that the 
earth revolves round the sun. 

jy § 2 Iso languages, however, can bo regarded as entirely pure and 

* unroixcd. All have, to a greater or to a less extent, received words 
from other tongues This has been strikingly tlie case m Enghsh ; 
and hence it is of great importance to distinguish between those 
words which it has donved from other tongues and those which 
, it possesses in common with the languages of the same family. For 
J example; such w’ords as association , cpmmumraie, retrotjKciive, 
[extirpate, detriment, are clearly denvod from the Latin, while 
others, such as astronomy, astrology, geology, have been borrowed 
directly from the Greek, or formed according to settled analogies. 
On the other hand, though the English is obvicusly tlie same 
I word as the Latin seA-eo, the En^ish Know as the Latin (g)no-sco, 

I the Enghsh mother as the Latin mater, it would be a great mistake 
to imagine that these English words -are denved from the LaUn ; 
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tlio fact tcing that the former are as ancient as the latter Both 
sets of A%or6s are the common property of one common tongue 
They stand m the relation of sisters, not of mother and danghter. 
Tliey arc branches of one common trunk, not offshoots, the one from 
the other. 

f 3. A oamplcte classification of the languages of the Indo- 
European family rvould bo obnously out of place m a course of'' 
lectures devoted to the English language. But, in order to show the 
exact ethnological position of our own language, 1 shall first hnefly 
mention the sjx,prmcipal hranches mto which the &nuly may be 
divided, and snll then proceed to examine more particularly the 
Teutonic branch, to which the English specially belongs.* 

I The Thdfhft. hmneh, represented by the Sanskrit, which has 
now ceased to he spoken, hut is the mother of the Hmdnstam, Ben- 
gali, hlahmtti, and the other nnmerons dialects of modem In^a, to 
s\hich It stands in the same relation as Latin does to the Bomance 
languages 

II T he Ifedo-Peisie b ranch. At the head of this branch stand 
the Zend, in which the Zendaresta is composed, and the cuneiform 
inscriptions of Gyms, Danas, and Xerxes Next follow the Pehlevi 
of the Sassanian dynasty, the Paisi, in which the national poem of 
Firdusi is ivntfen (a d. 1000), and lastly the modem Persian 

III. T^^GefficJiranch, divided into two dialects, th e Gaelic a nd 
t he Cvim ic : the former compnsmg the Irish or Erse, the Scottish 
Gaelic or Bhghland-Scotch, and the Manx of the Isle of Man , and 
the latter, the Welsh, the Cornish (now extinct), and the Aimoncan 
of Bntanny 

rr. The Jha xo-^ tin branch, compnsmg the two ancient clas- 
sical languages, and the so-called Romance languages denved from 
the Latin, which are six in number, namely, tiie French, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Wallachian, and the Eonmansch or Eomanese, 
spoken in the Gnsons, in Switzerland 

V. T l^e Teutonic bran ch, whic h, comprises all the differe nt Ger- 
m an and S ca ndinavian j^alects 

"VI. T he Slatontc branc h, divided into three principal classes : — 

1. The riaHic, comnnsing fte Lithuanian, the Old Prussian (new 
extinct), and the Lettidi, the language of Enrland and Livonia 

2. IheJiPcstem^SIavomc, compnsmg the Polish, the Bohemian or 
IcheSiM, spoken m Bohemia, the Slovakian, spoken by the Slovaks 
in Hungary, and the Wendian, spoken in Lusatia. 3. JEhe-EastHii 
Sljivonic,. compnsmg the Old Slavomc, presen cd in the transla- 


• For a more complete dassification of the languages of the Jado-Europeau 
family, the student is tefeired to Professor Mai hliillcr’s Leefttres on th 
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tlon of tlio Bible mtido by C3nlln‘? in tbo ninib century, nnil ito 
dcn\'J\tc (Imlcct, the Bulgnnan ; tbo Bussmn, Sen inn, CrO'itinn, nnd 
Slonnian.* 

I § i. The TnuTONio branch of tbo Imio-liurojwan family of 
languages is di\idcd into two great clnsiics, t^^Gemian„and'-tbo-»- 
Scandi navia n : — 

Tr ^'lin (germ an is diMSiblc into three principal dialects, the 
I Moiso-Gothic, the Low German, and 'the High German; the two 
lalKrTicihg so' called because the Low German is B|K>ken bj the 
inhabitants of the ion or flat counlrj near tliu shores of the Gennan 
Ocean, while tbo High German belongs to tholiighcr country in the 
intenor. 

1. The MfcsqzOoihie, the most easterly of nil the German dialtcja, 
has long ceased to bo siiokcn, but is preseri ed in tbo translation of 
ilhe Gosnel s b y Ulfilas This translation, which is the most 
ancient siwcimen of Iho Gorman languages, was made in the f ourth 
century for the use of the Goths, whom the nmjicror Valens, in 
A.o. 376, allowed to cross the Danube and settle m Mccsia. 

2. The Low Germ an comprises the following dialects ; — (1.) The 
Angl o-Saxo n, which was onltnatcd wiUi great success in England 
aTalitciaTy language, and in which the second most ancient spcci* 
mens of the Germanic language are preserved. (2.) Tlic Ol d Saxon, 
so called to distinguish it from tbo Anglo-Saxon in Engfnnd, fn- 
merly spoken m Westphalia, of which the principal specimen is the 
‘Heband* (Healer or Saviour), a poem of the ninth centurj’. 
(3.) KiojFncsian, now confined to a small district in Holland, but 
once spoken along tho greater part of the northern coasts of Ger- 
many, from the llhinc to the Elbe, of which there arc specimens ns 
early as tho twelfth century, (4 ) The Dut(J i. the present language 
of Holland. (5.) The JSs mish spoken in many parts of Belgium. 

3. The Eiah-German compnBesltliB.01d,,jng h-Gcnnn n from the 
seventh to the eleventh century^ the MiddJle^High:j3 crma n from tho 
/ twelfth century to the Befonnation, and^tho l{ew_ High-German, 
which, smoe Luther’s translation of the Bible, has been tho htmry 
* ^ language of Germany. 

,</{ II. The Scandinavian branch, of which the most ancient lan- 
guage IS the Old Horse, the language of Norway, represented by 
. the Icelandic, which was carried mto Iceland by tho Norse colonists 
in the ninth century, and which contmues to he spoken in that 
island wnth httle alteration. The language of the Feroo TsIiiTifls 
also peopled by Norse colonists, is closely rdated to the Icelandic! 
On the Gontment tho Old Norse is represented by the Swedish,* 
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Daniab, and Nonregbn, of which the last has now heoome a mete 
patois, leaving the Swedish and Danish as the two hteraiy lan- 
guages. 

Besides many other pecnliantfcs in the Scandinavian languages, ' 
they possess two stnhing characteristics, which at once distmguish 
them from every German dialect: — In the German languages 
the dcfinitc_ article i s always a separate word placed hefore the norm : < 
ejy Germ , der Ednig; Ang.-Si, se cyning; Eng, the king. Jn i 
the Scandinavian it is always placed after the nonn, and coalesces 
with it: eg. Icelandic^ Lonung^ king, konunginn, the kmg, 
Danish, mand, man, manden, the man. 2 In the German lan- 
guages th e pasavc voice is'formed by the past participle and the 
verb suhstantiic: eg. Germ, tch werde gdiebt, Eng , lam loied. 
In the Scandmavian there is a separate form for the passive voice, 
onginally endmg in se or et, and afterwards m s: eg. Icelandic, (k 
dska, I love , ek eJskast, I am loved. 

.jjjr The following table exhibits the relationship of the different 
Tentomc languages : — 


L GsnziAir 


fl. Maso-Gcthie. 

2 Ime-German. 

(].) Aaglo-SasDO. 
English 

(u ^ Old Sasoc. 
(in) Fnssian. 

(iv.) Datdu 
(v) Flemish. 


3 ^HigK-Gemum 

(i ) Old H^h-Gennan. 

T EU TONIC I («) Bhddle Hi^-Gennan. 

' ' (iii.) New High^erman. 

Old Scandtnadan, represented by 

(i.) Icdandic. 

(u) Ferroic. 

Ln. SoAimiWAViajf ifodem Scanditumm, r^resenteJ by 


V 


I (i.) Danish. 

I (ii.) Swedidu 

\ (ill.) Norw^ian. 


§ 5, Having thus taken a brief survey of the different languages 
to which the English is related, I can now enter more fiilly mto a 
Bibject which Las excited much discussion in recent times. That 
the Ei^hsh langnage is derived from the Anglo-Saxon, and that the 
hf f/»r was brought mto England by a people speakmg mainly a Low- 
Geiman dialect, cannot admit of dispute j hnt the tune when it was 
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introduced, the people vlio imjwrtwl it, ntid the parfe of Germany 
from winch they came, are nil j)oiuts which hn\o •'lien riwj to much 
controversy.* 

Sovcml modem wnters have maml.am«l that there wen’' vxlcniivo 
Gennan settlements in Ilnhun long Iwforc the Anglo-Sa'ron c«nqu'’-i»s 
in the fifth and sixth ccnturic’^ Three arguments are mainly 
jielicd upon in supjiort of tins opinion. In thc^JUst place some 
have even earned hack the existence of a Gennan iiopuhtion in 
'Uritam to a time antenor to Gayar’s iiiMision; l)ecati«e Ca’sar 
'himself says t that the manliino parts of llntain w ere iiihahittsl hy 
I Belgians who had crossed o\cr from Gaul, while he further states 
' in another passage that the Belgians were for the most jjart Bjining 
•from the Germans.^ But, ^lositiac aa this Btatement seems to le, 
there are good reasons for hchcving that the British coast opposite 
to Gaul was inhabited at the time of the Homan in\ai>ion hy a 
licoplo of Celtic and not of Gennan ongin.§ 

j The second argument in fa\ our of an early German Bcttlemcnt in 
Britain is drawn from the names of some tribes in the Bntish Islanils, 
^supposed to he German, which occur in the 6eogm]»hy of Blolemy, 
who ivrotc in the second century of our cra.| 

The third and favourite argument is dmwn from a statement 
m the ‘Notitia Utnusquo Imiieni.’ In tins im]iortaiit docu- 
ment, which should probably he placed between the years 305 and 
407,11 there is mentioned among the officers of state in Britain a 
count of the Saxoii' shore (Comes Littons Saxonici jxir Britaniiias), 
w'hose government extended from the ncighhourhood of the presint 
Portsmouth to the Wash It is therefore siqiposcd that the Saxons had 
permanently settled along the Bouth-e.aslcm coast of the island, and 
that, as the “ Littus S.i\onicum on the mainland w’us that district 
m which members of the Saxon confederacy were settled, the Littus , 
Saxomeum per Britaunias unquestionahlt/ obtained its name from a 


• Among the many wnters upon these control erted questions the student 
may consult with advantage • — ^Lappenberg, Iltstory of Jingland, translated by 
Thoi-pe , Kemble, The Saxons in Lnglara, Phlgrave, Rise and Progress of the 
English Commmvoealth , Latham, TOs English Language; Guest, On the 
early English Settlements m South Britain, published in the ‘Memoirs of the 
ArchseologicaHnstitute,’ 1849, Danes, On the Eaces of Lancashire as indi- 
cated by the Local Names and the Buxlect of the County, published m the 
‘ Trans^ions of the Philological Society for 1855 , and Donaldson, On 27n/i. 
lish Ethnography, published m the ‘ Cambridge Essays * for 1856 
+ BelL Gall v 12 J lb n 4 

^ « w. <>» 

% Gibbon, Decline and Fait, c. »a note 72. 
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Fimilar circnrastance.”* * * § But, in reply to these confident assertions, it 
may he stated , first , that the Saxons were not settled on the mainland 
till a later penod , and secondly, that there are no philnln gienl’ 
reasons for rejecting the ordinary interpretation of the term as signi-i 
fymg the coast exposed to the ravines of the Saxon pirates Dr ' 
Guest has directed attention to the fact that the Saxon shore of 
Bntam is called in another passage of the ‘Kotitia’ the Saxon 
Frontier (Limes) ; and he has -well observed that “ the Welsh marches 
in Bntam and the Scotch marches in Xorthumberland rvere so 
called, not because they rrere inhabited by Welshmen and Scotch- 
men, but because they were open to the mcursions of these too 
races, and even provided with a regular mihfaiy oigamzadon for the 
purpose of repelling their incursions For precisely similar reasons 
the south-eastern coast was called the Saxon Rontier.”t 

There seems, therefore, no evidence m favour of the modem theory 
that any considerable body of Germans was settled m Bntam at 
an earlier penod than the fifth century. It has been urged that 
among the military colonists there were many of German ongm, and 
this was doubtless the case , but such colonists must have been all 
Romanized to a greater or a less extent ; they must have spoken the 
Latin language ; they .did not constitute a separate people, speaking 
a German dialect, and must soon have been merged m the general 
moss of the population. 

§ 6. The celebrated in vaaot u;^ .Hmgist and Horsa..m- the, year 
used to be regarded as the commcpccment of the German 
settlements m Bntam, has been rejected by thermost emment modem 
historians as a purely fabulous story. 

Sir Fraucis Palgrave, Lappenberg, and Mr Kemble, have endea- 
voured to prove the mythical character of the whole nairahve , Dr. 
Latham hM re-echoed their objections, and believes them “to bo 
nnderstated rather than overstated,” and Mr. Macaulay has given 
them the sanction of his anthontyf With the exception of Dr Guest, 
whose opimon, however, on all subjects connected with our early 
history is entitled to the greatest weight, it seems to be the almost 
unanunous verdict of modem histonans that the commonlj -received 


* Kemble, Saxoiis in England, i p 14- 

■}• Gaest, in ifemotrs the J^chaological Institute far 1849, p 34 

^ The date usually given on the authority of Bede ls 449 , but as he himself 
tells us that the invasion took place in the first year of the Emperor hlaraan, the 
true date must he 450,smce this emperor ascended the throne m the latter year 
Sec Chnton, Fasti Somam, vol i p 638 

§ * Hengist and Horsa, Vortigern and Bowena, Arthur and Sfordred, are 
mythical persons, whose very enstence may he questioned, and whose adi entnres 
omst be classed with Uiose of BomoUs and Bemus" — History qf England, 
lol i p 6. 
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hiBtory of our country, fnuu lht> \villnlmuul of the Komann to Ibo 
intio ducbou o f ChnslianUy in U»e_jpoT f)97, is quite v,orlhlo,n, 
and that tiiis jicnod oxigiit to ho rcgnnlwl an a j)rrrw;l hlank in our 
aunnts. The full csanumtion of thin qarstion Iwlonga inoro projicrly 
to a general history of Kuplnnd than to a Kjycnl trpati«<j on the 
Language ; but it hne such an uiqvirtant lx^anng upon the latter 
aub 30 ct, that it cannot lie ^xikschI over in the present course without a 
few remarks. 'J’hc arguments urped ngamst the (ruth of the com- 
monly rcceucd account are, first, that iti"! unsupiKtrtwl by any uriters 
who hied sufiicicntlj* near Die jicno*! to inile thnr te^tiinonj of any 
value ; and Bccondly, that the common slor^ lyurs all the traces of a 
poetical or fabulous origin, and contains numerous details which 
appear in the traditions of other German races. 

§ 7. The three chief authorities for the Sivon conquest of Britain 
arc Glides , Dedc. and the S. axon Chronicl e. Oildas was bom only 
r seventy years after the landing of Ilengist and llorsa. lie was a 
Welsh ccclcsi.'istic, who dcscrilicd the mibcncs of his countr^Tnen in 
^ two short Latin treatises Ilia ‘History’ was written in his lifty- 
fourth ye.'ir, which corrcsiionds to a.d jihdj his ‘Epistle’ fcomo 
twelve or fourteen jc-ars earlier. lie was a man of Icanung, and 
an eye-witness of the nun of his country men ; and there is no 
reason for doubting bis tTutbfulncss. His ‘History’ is sotj’ brief; 
but hm narrative of the introduction of Ibc fkaxons into Britain is 
entirely in accordance with the accounts of Bede and the Saxon 
Chronicle. 

Bede was born in tbc 3 car 673, consequentU more tbnn 200 years 
after the first Sa\on invasion. Ho was a native of the north of 
England, where he resided all his life ; but lie carefully collected 
materials for bis work, as be bimself tells us, from the ecclesiastics m 
different parts of the country. 

The Saxon Chronicle m its present sbapo was written shortly before 
the year 900, or at the close of Alfred’s reign , hut there is every 
reason to believe that it was composed from earlier documents It 
would bo most important to dctcnnino the value and to fix the date 
of these earlier records ; but this appears impossible, though wo 
may conclude that, at least from the tune of the mtroduction of 
Gbnstiauity, a record was kept of contemporary events and that 
the history of the Saxon conquest was committed to writing about 
this tune 

§ 8 The emstence of contemporary documents of the time of tbo 
Conquest cannot be proved , and it tbereiore becomes an intcrcshn«» 
subject of inquiry, for bow long a period an accurate record o1 
events 18 likely to be perpetuated by memory alone. Sir George 
Ooraewall Lewis, who has investigated this subject with his usual 
care, b'as fixed this period at about a hundred years, and addq 
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that Bpccial ciraimstanccs may give to ccriam events a longe; 
hold on the popular memon' * If we apply tins canon to our 
own history, it cannot admit of doubt that such an event as the 
conquest of England by the Saxons would be tenaciously pre- 
sen cd in the memory of the conquering race for more than a 
century. The grand ontlmcs of the story, such ns the names of 
tlic tribes which cmlxarkcd in this bold enterpnze, the designations 
of their leaders, their first amval upon the foreign shore, and their 
most strikmg victoncs, must have dwelt m the recollections of the 
sons and grandsons of Uio first oonquerots. It seems to he assumed 
b} Mr. Kemble and those of lus school, that, because we have no 
contemporary documents, the narrative must be fnbnlous ; hut such 
writers would do well to ponder the remarks of so cautions an 
inquirer as Sir George C Lewis, who observes, that “nobody asserts 
Jbat all history must be taken directly from the reports of percipient 
witnesses. Ko historian applies the stnet rule of judicial evidence 
'that all hearsay reports ate to be discarded In treating of the 
period which precedes contemporary history, all persons adimt 
tradiiionaty, secondary, or hearsay evidence, up to a certam pomt ; 
the question is, where that point ought to he fixed.”! 

From the invasion of Hengist and Horsa (a n. 450) to the intro- 
duction of Cbnstianity mto England (a n 597), when it is admitted 
that a real history commences, is a period of about 150 years, whudi ^ 
is uot too long for the transmission by oral tradition of so stnkmg 
a nabonal event. There may be, and probably are, errors m some 
details; but there is no sufiScient reason for doubting that the 
main facts have been fidthfully handed down and are substantially 
correct. liVc are not, however, compelled to rely exclusively upon 
an oral tradition for 150 years The mvasion of the Saxons at 
about the period mentioned by Bede is recorded by Gildas, who, as 
> we have already seen, was horn only seventy years after the event, 
and between whose account and the traditionary one preserved by 
Bede, and in the Saxon Chromclc, there is no discrepant^. Thus' 
the most important eient is confirmed by an mdependent witness, 
whose Webb on^n and ecclesiastical profession wordd have pre- 
vented him from having any respect for the traditions- of the 
oppressors of his race and the persccntois of his faith 
I 9. In reference to the internal objection, that the common 


• ‘‘We may assume that the Eomaas, at the heginmng of the Second 
Panic War, vronld hare preserved an oral tradition, correct in tts general 
siAstanee, though erroneous in many single facts, for a period reaching bach 
for nearly 150 years ” — An Inquiry info the Gri^iMUy of the Early Boman 
Bislory, vol I p 100 
. t ih„vol 11 p 492 
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Btorj’Vats all tlio tnces of a jjooUcal or fnlHiloti's ori??n, it sltoiild 
bo obsorxcd, tbat the critics Imvc not <listin:'ui«li«l Iwtv.ccn the 
narratives of Bwlo aii'I the Saton Chroniclo and the ttondcrful tales 
contained m Jefirey of Munnioutb. It is true, that most of the 
stones Tclatcil by tho latter writer have found thrir way into the 
oomnion English histories; but cicry one who has paid the slightest 
attention to tho sources of Endtsh history is well aware that the 
so-called * History ’ of Jefirey of Monmouth is an impudent f.ibnca- 
tiou of the fourteenth century, and gives no faithful exhibition cicn 
of the traditions of tho Saxon conquerorB Hie narrative m Bcrle 
and tho Saxon Ciironiclc, on the other liand, is simple and straight- 
forward, and forms a sinking contrast to tho mythical ad\enturcs of 
Hercules and Theseus, and the ninixellous stones of lloinulus and 
Remus * It is not denied that there arc fabulous talcs m Bede and 
tbc Chronicle; but they do not form an integral i»art of Uic 
narrative, like the legends in the first liook of Livy. Tor, while on 
the one hand it is mijKBsiblo to condtniii too stronglj tho old 
rattonaliring process, which attempted to distil a tnie liistoty out 
of the Grecian and Roman fables, simplj by omitting cacrj thing 
supernatural and improbable, yet, on the other hand, it is equally 
UDcntical to reject an entire narrative obi lously founded nixin real 
events, simply because some fabulous circumstances haio grown 
round it, or been added to it by the credulity of sub«cqucnt wnfers. 

§ 10 Assuming, then, the ordinary histoiy of the Anglo-Saxon 
^ conquests to be substantially correct, w e may distinguish between 
the settlements of the ^tes, tho, S^ons, and the Jingles. Tlicro 
were several distinct miasions, and it was only bj' slow degrees and 
by constant fighting tbat the German tribes gamed a finn footing 
in tbc island. 

I The Jvtes. This people, led by Hengist and Horsa, landed 
at Ebbsflect, in tbc Isle of Tlianct, in 450, and established tho 
kingdom of Kent They subscqucnlly obtained possession of the 
Isle of Wight and of part of Hampshire They were assisted by 
Angles and Saxons , but the leading tnbe in this invasion was that 
of the Jutes. 

IL The Saxons or Sexe. There were three distinct settlements 
of Saxons Tlie first Saxon kingdom, cstabl shed by Ella in 477, 
was tbat of tbe South Saxons (South-Sexe), or Stts-sex. The second, 
established by Cerdic in 495, was that of the West Saxons or TTcs- 


* It IS imposable to form a correct judgment upon ine subject without reading 
the account in Bede and the Chromde, which is aocordmgly printed at length in 
Notes and HlastiatMns (C) Dr. Guest has shoim how groundless and fmciful 
is the supposition of Lappenheig, adopted by Kemble, that sOl the dates of the 
leading events are calculated upon a mythical number 8, and its multiples. 
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sex, of TThicli the onginal seat -was Hampshire, hut which alterwaids 
extended over Berks, Wilts, Dorset, Gloster, and the adjoining 
counties. The third, cstahhshed about 630, was that of the East 
Saxons, or Essex, but which also mcluded Middlesex (the ATiil>l i p 
Saxons), and the sontbem part of Hertfordshire. 

Ill The Angles or Engle. There were four Angban TnngiInTn<ij 
but only two distinct mvasions of the Angles are recorded. The fiist 
inviision took place m the reign of Cerdic, King of Wessex, and ended 
in the establisliment of the kmgdom of East Anglia, containnig 
Siiflblk (South-folk), Norfolk (North-folk), Cambridgeshire, and parts 
of Lincolnshire and Northamptonshire The second invasion was 
' made m 547, under Ida, who founded the kingdom cf Bemiria, 
m the south-western counties between the Tweed and the Forth. 
The successive conquests of the Angles established two other 
kingdoms, — Deira, lying between the Tweed and the Humber, and 
comprising the northern counties of England ; and Mercia, com- 
prehending the midland counbes. 

It would thus appear th.'ik with the excepbon of the small settle- j 
ments of the Jutes m Kent, the Isle of Wighf^ and a part of Hamp- ^ 
shire, the Saxons had possession of the south of England, mclndmg < 
the counties on both banks of the Thames, and that the Angles'' 
peopled the eastern, northern, and central parts of the island. ' 

§ 11. It IS important to detennme who these Jutes, Saxons, and 
Angles were, from what parts of the Conbnent they came, and 
whether they spoke the same language or different dialects With 
respect to the Jutes it is impossible to arrive at any satisfactory 
conclusion , but this is of no great importance, since they occupied 
only a small extent of England, and became merged at an early 
penod in the surrounding Saxons But with regard to the Saxons 
and the An^es the case is different , and we may, therefore, dis- 
miss all inquiry into the subject of the Jutes, till we hare mvesb- * 
gated the ongm and afinnihes of the two more important tnbes. 

The Saxons* are not menboned by Tacitus, nor by any of the 


* The nune of this people is usuaDy derived from their charactcnsbc j 
weapon, the s ahs or sax , which they camra Kennius (c. 48) mases Hengist j 
say to ^ followers, “Kimed enre saxes,” — '‘Take your weapons." (Zeoss, 
jPie Beutschen vnd die Kachharstamme, p 150 ) But Dr Donaldson objects 
{Cambndge Essays, p 44), with considerable force, that the case cf the 
Franks leads to the converse inference, that the weapon got its name from 
the people who used it , for the battle-axe of the Franks was called a franht or 
franktsl’a, and we know that the term frank or vrank, “ fierce," was a designa- 
bon of the people themsdves Dr Donaldson mamtams the old opinion, that the ' 
name of Saxons is connected with that of the Scex Dr Guest, however, supposes 1 
tliat the “ word Sexe meant nothmg more thm Seamen, and that it was first S 
given to such of the Engle as made piracy their trade ” (English lihythms, i 
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cwlicr Greek or Tloiim vrilcrp. niey find occur in Ihc of 
I’tolcmy, ■who place*? them «|Mn tfic narrow iirck of (tie Cnnbnc 
CbersoncsuR, between tbo Ullw nml ibcCbalusun, Jlio inodeni Trawc, 
a_dj8tTict corTc<!j>OH(ling to the Knitheni part of ilit* iiuykrn IJolstdn-* 
I’lolcmy also mentions tbreo Saxon i-^limtls opj-'isite the mouth of the 
Elbc,t which are prolnhly NordxlnunI, Kohr, ami StU. Ihtt this 
contracted territory, ns Gihlxin has rtinarhixl, was incajiablc of 
pouring forth the moxliaiiRtiWc Rwarms of Saxons who rtigned O’.er 
the ocean, who filled the t^nith of Bntiiin with their language, their 
laws, and their colonies, and who w long diftiidcd the hK-rty of the 
North against the arms of Chatlcinagno.i It would Iw foreign to our 
present ohjcct to pursue the fortunes of the Saxons ; but it can 
hardly admit of doubt Ibat tliar ]iowcr was gradually extended 
westward along tbe northern coxst of Germany, and that their name 
was given to a confwlcracy of xanous warhl.c trily's. Among the 
most powerful mcnilicrs of this confedcmtion avere the Fnesians, 
W'hoso name is now confined to one of the jitox inccs of Holland, but 
who were formerly spread over a much wider area. 'J'lic Friesian 
dialects are still siKikcn, not only in the proimce of Frusland, but 
m parts of Hanover, in the island of Heligoland, and ujxin a jxirtion 
of the coast of Sleswick, opposite tlic North tsea. Hence it would 
appear that the T'ncsians occupied the very sites where the Saxons 
arc placed by other aullioritics ; and it is not only certain that 
they took part in the Saxon inxasion of England, but there arc 
very strong reasons for bchexing that they must haxo constitutc<l 
a very large number of the inxading forces, since they have left 
permanent traces of their dialect m our own language § 

§ 12. The Angles, or Engle,! mentioned hy TacUup,*S 

under the name of Angh, among the obscure tribes of Ibo Sucvic 
race. They are placed by Ptolemj ** on the banks of tbe Elbe, 
and apparently near tbe lower Saalc, about ns far down tbe 
Elbe as the Ohre, in the neighbourhood of the IIigh»Gcnnan race. 
They suhsegucntly migrated north of the Elbe to the Cimhri: 


11 . p 190' ; but of this there is no proof. See note on p 15 It seems inv 
possible to decide with any certainty upon the etymology of ihc name. 

* 11 11, §§11, 13 -t 11 II, §31 t Decline and Fall, \ol m p 203. 

§ For pioots of this statement, see Notes and Illustrations (D). 

11 “The name ‘Angle’ is denved by Bede from the nook, ‘angulos,’ m 
winch onr forefathers Ined on the Continent. Angel, m Anglo-Saxon, means a 
hook, and m the Gothic languages it seems to hare meant anything t^t ended 
m a point; angel, a hook, or stmg, an ear of com, &.c. Hie Angli of Tacitus, 
as is well known, bred at the point where the coast of the Baltic bends snd< 
denly to the northward.”*— Guest, in Transaelvans oj Fhtlologtcal SociHy, 
rol 1 . p 106. 

K Germmui, c. 10. ** 11 . 11, § 15. 
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ChcTsanesus, -nhere the fllstrict they inhahited tos called Ajigcto 
or Angul, from >nhich they sailed to the umquest of Bntam. This 
IS cxpresslj stated by Bede,* * * § \rho places their territoiy called AnyaZas 
between that of the Saxons and the Jntes, and hy Alfred, who says, 
“ On the west of the Old Saxons is the month of the nver Elbe and 
Fncsland, and then north-west is the land which is called Angle 
and Scaland, and some part of the Danes The modem district of 
Angcln hes between the She and the FlenshmgerEiord , and though 
tins distnct was probably included m the ancient AutoIhj yet the 
latter must have been of much wider extent "WeJ^m fifom the 
lcstimony_of Ethelwerd, in_fhe. thirteenth centniy, that. gZesictcfe 
.^ra s.the chief city of Anglia , and that this was the Saxon name of 
the city which was caU^ Haithahy hy the Danes t It would, 
therefore, appear that flie An gles fir^.d 5 relt.m_the neighbourhood of' 
ffigh-:Genn'tn tribes . Mid afterw ard^ m that of the Scaninavians: 
and that their language was affected by the dialects of those races { 
with whom they were thus brought mtq contact. Ji b ere c an be no 5 
doubt that the basis of thejr language was Low Geiman ; but there | 
are some words and a few grammatical foim^m uMthem di^ct | 
of England which approximate more closely to the High Gennan t 
than to the Low, and these may fairly be referred to the influence of 
the High German upon the language of the Angles. Thus the plural 
termination cn of verbs in the Lancashire dialect (we Zov-en) is indi- 
cative of the Hi^-Germau type. The correspondmg teimmation of 
the Anglo-Saxon is ath (lufiath, we love), which is the Old-Fnesian 
fonn.§ Several Scandinavian names and words used in the northern 
counties are supposed by some wnters to be of Anghan ongm ; but 
whether they were mtroduced by the Danes, or by the Angles, 
will be a matter for future consideration when I come to speak 
of the Danish element in our language. 

§ 13. The Jutes have left no distinctive traces m the Enghsb^ 
language, and it is therefore difficult to deteimme their affimtiesl 
Their name appears m several different forms: in many of the 
MSS. of Bede the form Vitas occurs mstead of Jutse, and in 
Al&ed we find Of Geatum | The latter form of the name might 
suggest a coimexion with the Gfoths and this seems to be con- 


* Hist. EocL 1 . 15 

t 'KaiislationofOrosiic^p 20 See also p 26 

J “ Angba veins sifa est inter Saiones et Giofos, habeas oppid.izn capifale, 
qnod eexmone Saxonioo Sleswic nnncnpatnr, secnndnm vero Dimoe Haithaby.'' 
— Quoted hy Zens^ Die Deutschen, &c., p 496. 

§ Danes, ut s’jpra,g 259 , who also qnotes several local names and ptonnail 
words in the Lancashire dial-ct, which Mong to the High-Germaa fiiti-is. 
y Zens^ Du Deutsclien, Ac., p. 500. 
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finned hy tlie »sfat<'inent of Even the name Jntos may 

bu merely nnolher form of Goths It has heon ohjeettd tnat Jntlaud 
is now inhabited by Danes ^vhllc ne know tli.al the Ooths nero 
Gormans , but to this it is sufiicicnt to ri>)>lj, that the lower port of 
the Cimbnc Chersonesus is still |»to|iksl b} a fiemian nice, niul th it it 
IS aery probable that their poss‘“.sions exlmdeil furthor north in 
earlier times. In the second century of the Chnsti.an era the Goths 
aaerc cst.abhshpd towanls the mouth of the Vistula ; f and according 
to their own tradition they onginally came from Saa eden, aa here a 
large temtoiy still lionrs the name of OothLand J Thtre is no difii- 
ciilty in bclica-mg that n jiortion of thn* * * § migrator}* mco may Ima o 
settled III the jicntnsiila of Jutland; and the fusion of their language 
aanth that of the Saxons is easily nccountcil for hy the fact of their 
both speaking dialects of the Low -German tajie § 

/?S § 14 II The origin of the appellation JiugMi, as the cxchisia'o 
designation of a tongue cmplo}cd by the Saxon, as well ns the 
Anglian colonists of our fntlicrland, is not altogether clear, llio 
native Celtic inhahitants, who were compolltd to retire before the 
martial prowess of the strangers, ga\c to tbeir conquerors the 
apjicllation of Saxons, the name by w Inch the} are called by the 
Celts down to the present day. How, then, did Jhujhntl liccomc the 
exclusive appellation of the country, EngMi of the language? Wo 
have no evidence whatever of the application of an} general or col- 
lective name to the people, the country, or the speech, before the 
^introduction of Chnstianity into England. Tlio new inhabitants of 
the island became first known to the Homan Sec throiigb Anglian 
captives who were earned to Rome in the sixth cciitur}*. llic name 
of their tribe, m its Latinired form, A n g 1 1 , wc may suppose was 
Ibestowcd by the Romans upon the whole jicoplc, and the den\atuc. 
\Anglia, upon the territory it occupied. The Christian mission- 
aries who commenced the conversion of Britain would naturally 
continue to employ the name by w*bicb tbc island bad become 
known anew to them, and their converts, especially if no general 
name had been already adopted, would assume that wbicli tbeir 
teachers brought with them. This appears tl o most probable 
Reason that can now be assigned, why a people, who, in Large pro- 


* “ Ortiw enim erat de Gothu et Jutis ” — De Rebus G^is Alfreii p 409, 
m Monum Hist Brit. p. 469 

t Ptol lu 5, § 20 

X Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol i p 375 seq 

§ The Moeso-Gothic, though usnally distinguished from the Ix)W GemLw 
and High Gensan, approximates much more dosdj to the former tlum to 
the latter 

II The remainder of the chapter forms the substance of Mr Marsh’s sccoal 
teslure. 
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portion, retained for themselves and Qieir Beveial prances tbe 
appollalion of Saxon, and -who -were known to neighhonnng 
nations hv no other name, should have sonendered this hereditary 
designation, and given to their language the name of English, lo 
their country that of England, or the land of the Angles • 

The language itself, in the carhest existing remains of the nabve 
literature, whether composed in Latin or m the vernacular, is 
generally called Lnghsh, but sometnnes Saxon These remains are 
all of later date than the adoption of Ghnstianify hy the English 
people, and, of course, however prevalent the use of Enfivsh as a 
national appellative may he m them, nothing can be thence inferred 
as to the extent to which the term was apphed at earlier penods. 
The compound term, Anglo-&ixon, first occurs in the Life of Alfred, 
asenbed to his contemporary, Asser, who calls that pnnee Angul- 
Saxonum Eex, king of the Anglo-Saxons The employment 
of the word as a designation of the language and htcrature is mnch 
more recentt 

There is no good reason for rejecting the term AngJo-Saxm, 
and, as has been proposed, employing English as the name of the 
language, fiom the carhest date to the present day. A change of 
nomenclature like this would expose ns to the inconvenience not 
mercly of embracing, withm one designation, objects which have 
been conventionally separated, hat of confonnding thmgs lineally 
distinct ; for though our modem English is bmit upon and mainly 
derived from the Anglo^axon, the two dialects are now so discre- 
pant, that the fullest knowledge of one would not alone suffice to 
render the other intelhgihle to either the eye or the ear They are 




• Another theory has hcea proposed by Dr. GukI, which has been adopted 
tr D-. Craik (History of English Jjtentare and the EngliA Language, vol t t 


■p. 29). Acodrdisg to these writers, t^eSaxons were only a gefao n^of.the* 
Antto . and consequently the latto' name'wss biwafs leco^ized among both > 
and Saxons as the proper nahonal appellation. JBiA of this there is no ' 
p-pof; and the &ct that the united people were always called isaxons^ the| 
aboriginal Celtic population would seem to show that the &xons piwlo-' 
Bunat^ 

f Tbe pireteuded formal imjxsition of tbe name of England upon the Anglo- 
Saxon possessions m Great Bntam, hy a decree of King bgbert, is unsnpporled 
by any centemporaceons or credible testimony. It is rgected as fithnlans by 
most hisfoncal invashgators, and it is certainly very improbable that a king, 
himself a Saxon by bi^ and name, ruling Saxon subjects and Saxon provinces, 
shonli have vclnntarSy chosen for his leauo a designation horrowed from another 
people and anotner temtoiy Tbe btle of Angbse or Anglonua rex is rnnih 
mote naturally explained by the supposition that England and Engltch had been 
already adopted as tbe eoUeettee names of tbe connt^ and its inbi^.fants. ^ 

It 15 important to bear m mmd that the term Anglo-Saxon^^ meant to* s/' 
designate the Saxons of England as distingnisfaed &om the Saxons (£ the Con, 
tinent. It does not sijpufy tbe Angles and Saxons ^ 


1 G ANOl (K*^A^O^• LANGUAGi:. Lter. *. 

too nnliko in rocnimlir) ami in dii?actpr (o Iw i>tni 

con^ukriil an onf Pi>i.<ch, tlinu'.;lt m t.ji ntart^cil Ktnjctnrc (hoy . 
rcpcmWo cnch ollitr inoro c!o-'ly than almost mij other pair of 
rdatcil ancient anti jn'xleni ton^ita. 

I 35. It Ini Iwn nlri'n'ly ».hoi\n (h.il the Aii'^lo-Saxon conquerora 
coinii.tc(l of pexornl tnlx-s. 'i'lio lionler land of thu f^candjtiavjnn 
and Toutonic nio-s whence the Anglo-Saxon nnndctj cmigratc<l, 
Ins nlwajs been remarkable for the nutnlxir of it<t local dmlccfs. 
TJie rnftsian, which lican n clo'-er ruv'nihlanco than any other 
lingunUc group to the Knghsh, diGcrb *-0 much in dilTcront localities, 
that the dialects of Friesian inrishcs, scjximtcfl only by a narrenv 
arm of the sea, are often quite unintelligible to the inhabitants of 
each other.* Moreover the Anglo-Saxon Inngnage itself supplies 
internal evidence that there was a great commingling of luilions iii 
the invaders of our island. 'Jins laiigiingo, iii its oliscuro etymo- 
logy, its confused and imperfect mflexiorii, and its anomalous 
and irregular syntax, nppe.ars to me to furnish nbundnut proof 
of a divcrsit}’, not of a unity, of origin. It lias not wbat is 
considered the di.stmctivo ebameter of a modern, so much as 
of a mixed and lU-assimilatcd speech, and its relations to the 
various ingredients of which it is composed are just those of the 
present English to its o\vn heterogeneous sources. It borrowed 
roots, and dropped endings, appropnated syntactical combinations 
xvithout the inflexions which made them logical, and had not yet 
acquired a consistent and harmonious structure when the Kormnu 
conquest arrested its development, and imposed upon it, or, jicrhaps 
we should say, gave a new stimulus to,- the tendencies which have 
resulted m the formation of modem English. There is no proof tliat 
Anglo-Saxon was ever spoken anyirhero but on the soil of Great 
Britain ; for the * Holland,’ and other rcmaias of did Saxon, are not 
Anylo-Saxon, and I thmh it must bo regarded, not as a language 
which the colonists, or any of them, brought w ith them from the 
Ckintmcut, but as a new speech resulting from the fusion of many 
separate elements. It Is, therefore, indigenous, if not abonginal, 
and as exclusively local and national m its character as English 
itself. ° 

§ 16. In the want of more extensive means than the press has yet 
made accessihle for the study of the dialects of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries — ^the transition period — ^we cannot assign any 
precise date to the chaugefrom Anglo-Saxon to Enghsh* nor Indeed 
is there any reason to suppose that any such sudden revolution 
occurred in Enghsh speech as to render it hereafter possible to 
make anything more than an approximstive and somewhat arhitraiy 

• On the vast nnniber of Fnesian dialects, see Notes and Illnstrations (E). 
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dctcnnmation of the penod. For tlie pniposes of .m introdnctoiy 
couree, no mco distinctions on this point are necessary, and it -vnll 
suffice to say that the dialect of the penod between the middle of the 
twelfth and the middle of the thirteenth centimes partakes so strongly 
of the charactenstics of both Anglo^ason and Enghsh, that it has 
been usually, and not inappropriately, called Semt-Saxon, 

§ 17. It IS a matter of still greater difficulty to refer the subsequent 
histoiy of Englidi to fixed chronolc^cal epochs The name of Old 
English has been applied to the language as spoken from the latter 
date to the end of the reign of Edward III m 1377 , that of Middle 
Enghsh to the form of speech extending from the close of Edward’s 
reign to the death of Queen Elizabeth lu 1603, while all its subse- 
quent phases arc embraced under the common designation of Modem 
Enghsh This is, m many respects, an objectionable division of our 
plulological history. The Old-Enghsh era wouldmclnde many of the 
works of Chaucer, which belong properly to a later stage of our 
hteiaturc, and at the same time exclude the Enghsh Bible ofWycliffe 
and his fellow-labourers, whose s^le is more archaic than that of 
Chaucer. Middle English would embrace the ‘ Confessio Amantis’ of 
Gower, who, philologically, is older than Chaucer, and the entire 
works of Hooker, as well as many of the plays of Shakespeare^ both 
of whom belong unequivocally to the Modem-Enghsh penod It 
would, I think, be more accurate to commence the second era abont 
the year 1350, and to terminate it with the third quarter of the 
sixteenth centmy, , - 

§ 18 The first marked and specific change m the English language^'t^^ 
took place in the time, and m a very consideiable degree by the in-^ r 
fluence, of "IVyohfre, Gower, and Chancer, the penod of whose live^ I 
extendi throng' the last three quarters of the fourteenth century" 
and mclnded the bnlhant reign of Edward HI., and the ^onous j 
histoiy of the Black Frmce. The works of ‘Wycliffe and his school, j 
including their translations of the Bible, which are known to have ^ 
been widely drcnlated, undoubtedly exerted a very important in- 
fluence on the prose, and especially the spoken dialect. “ The moral 
Gower,” as Chaucer calls him, was infenor in abihty to his two great 
contemporanes, and his literary influence less marked , but his con- 
tnhutions to the improvement of his native tongue are of some im-‘ 
portance , and if it is true, as Fuller quamtly remarks, that he “ leflj 
English very bad,” it is also true, as Puller further observes, th^ he^ 
found It “ very very bad ” f,Tbe great joetioid merit of Chaucer^jthp ^ 

popular character of his subjects, and 'his own high social position, I i- 
gave biTn an ascendency in the rising hterature of England that 
scarcely any subsequent writer has attamed ; and there is perhaps no | j 
English author who has done more to mould, or rather to fix, the ;i 
, Standard of fhe language, and to develope its poetical capabihties, » 
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tlian thix pirnt * J'min this to tlio introfhution of 

ytrintiti" by Caxl'ni, and tiio <jtn nt d)}Tjif.Kin of cbssical littm- 
twrc »n Knphml, aiwnjt the chec* of the fift^tnth and the Ix’^^ifiniii" of 
the ei'ttecntli Century, tin' hn"m«c rcinanitd m »rlj ‘^talioiniy } hut 
at that r-criod a rc\f>luUoTi coimncnctd, which w,i3 jiromoted h^ the 
Reformation, and, for a hundrttl years, Kii|’hsh %\m in a state of 
traniition. At the close of the jxjnod to which I ln\o projo'-^d to 
apjdj’ the name MuIrllt^LnyMt, or tilwiii the }wr 157.>, that revo- 
lution had produced its fiist gixat and niout striking effect upon tho 
structure and vocahuhry of our tongue, and thus rendered fjo-sihle 
the comjiosition of such writings as fho<c of the great theologian and 
the great dramatist, ■rvhidi «ignnh/cd tho commencement of the last 
and greatest era of onr literature. ICnglish now l)ecamo fixed in 
grammar and vocahiilaty, so far as a thing essentially so fleeting as 
sixicch cAn ever be said to be lixctl, and for nearly three centuries it 
has undergone no very imixirtant change. Our orthography has 
indeed become more uniform, and our stock of words has been innch 
enlarged, but lie tliat is well read in Spenser, Hooker, and Shake- 
speare, not to sjicak of other great hnninancs of that age, and above 
all, of tho standard translation of the Bible, wbidi, however, appro- 
priately belongs to an earlier penod, wall doubt wlictber it has grimed 
much in power to expand the intellect or touch the licart.f 

§ 19. Besides the words which express the general subject of the 
XiTcsent course, I must hero notice certain other terms of art, and 
apologize for an occasional looseness in the use of them, which the 
poverty of tho English grammatical nomenclature renders almost 
unavoidable. Our v\ ord language Jias no conjugate adjeejUv c, and, for 
want of a native term, Englisli "scholars have long' employed the 
Greet dcnvativ c,p7iiMogica1, m a corresponding sense, ^at phildlogg, 
and its derivative adjective, have acqmrod, in tho vocabnlaiy of 
Continental science, a different meaning from that vvhicli we give 
them, more comprehensive m one direction, more limited in another, 
and, to supply tho want which a restnetion of their earlier sense has 


• See I.ectures V., VI , and Vll. 

t “I take this present penod of our Cnglish tung to be the vcrie height 
Ih^f, bycanse I find it so excellently well fined both for the bodie of the tune 
itself, and for the enstomane writing thereof, as either foren wrorkraanship can 
giue it glosse, or as home-wronght hanling can gine it gnoe When the age of 
car people whidi now vse the tung so well, is dead and departed, there will 
another sneoede, and with the people the tnng will alter and change; whicli 
enange in the full hamrst thereof male prove comparable to this, bnt sure for 
this which we now rse, it seemeth euen now to he at the best for substance, and 
the branest for drcmnstance, and whatsoever shall become of the English state, 
tne English tnng cannot prove fairer than it is at this daie, if it maie please onr 
teinied sort so to asteme of it, and to bestow their tranell upon such a subject,”— 
JlULCASTEB, First Part the Elementarie, p. 159 (a.d 15821. 
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created, Urtgutshe or hnguisttcs, a term Latia m its radical, Gre^ h,} 
ite form, has twen introduced. fJ>hMogy was originally applied m 
Germany to tho study of the classical languages and hterature of 
Greece and Rome, as a means of general inteUectnal culture. -In its 
p resent us e, it is defined as a “ histoncal science, whose end is the 
knowledge of the i ntellectual conditio n, .labonig. and products of a 
^atoa, or of cognate nations, at particular epochs'of^neral chrono- 
logy, with reference to the historical development of such nations "* 
There are, then, not one, namely, a Greek and Roman, but many 
philologies, as many, inde^, as there are distinct peoples, or fiumlies 
of peoples, whose mtdlectual characters and action may he known 
through their languages. In nhilology thus considered , the stad y of' 
languages js.a means Jo Jhe.fend.specifiedj n. the defi mtion juskgiTen 
In. fi'n gnfstics. onjhe.other hand, langnageji|^lf,.as one of the great 
i ^ar nctcnstics of humanity, js the and the meansnre the study 
of^eneraLand comparati\e,gtammar. Every philology is the phy-"! 
Biology of a species in language ; hngnistics, the comparative anatomy 
of all the several systems of articulate communication between man! 
and man Linguistics, as a noun, has hardly become an English' 
word- Philology, as used by most Enghsh writers, embraces the 
signification of the two words by which, m Continental hterature, 
the study of language is characterized, according to the methods by 
which, and the olgects for which, it is pnrsned. The adjectives, 
philological and Imguistic, are employed, sometimes interchangeably 
m the same sense as phRology, and sometimes as adjectives conjugate 
m meaning to the noun hmgnage. I shall not attempt, m this 
course, a stnet conformity to Contmenfal usage in the employment 
of these word^ nor, mdeed, would it be practicable to do so, until a 
new adjective sball be coined to relieve one of them of its double 
meaning , but 1 ^aR endeavour so to use them all, that the contest 
or the subject matter will determine the sense which they are in- 
tended to hear for the oocasion.t 

From the distinction here pointed out, it results that philology , 
concerns itself chiefly with that which is peenhar to a given speech | 
and its hteratuie, Imguisbcs with those laws and properties which j 
are common to aU languages Philology is conversant with dis-. 


J' 


y 


• Heyse, Sjxrachmssenschaft, ST. 17. 

t Onr Ei^lisb giammatic^ and philological vocabulary is poor We have 
no adjective stnctly oonjngaie to speech, tongue, langoage, verb, noun, and many 
sther terras of art in this department. Ltngutsttc is a tnrharons hyhnd, and, in 
OUT nse, eqnivocaL as are also the adjectives verbal, nominal, and the like. A 
native e^invalent to the sprachlich of some German wnfers, corresponding 
nearly to our oW nse of philological, as m the phrase, sprachlithe Forsch- 
nngen, where the adjecbve embraces the meanu^ both of philological and 
linguistic, is much wanted. 
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Uinctions; VmpwWlics T!io cour^'* of Ir-cturf* 1 am ^ 

'} conuncncmp, js nitcmU'd to Iw Mrictiy })lnloli)«;jcal, niul I sball intro- 

I duco Uluslratjona from tlio field of only vlicn they arc 

necessary for etymological reason", or to make the distinguialimg 
Irmts of Knglish moto jKili'ahlc hy the force of contmst. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A CO<I'*A,Ti; VToptl^ !■« Tltl* I«<PO. 
bvnoriu'c Family. (See p 3 ) 

The coanexlon of r.n{;tl4h vtth the other 
branchcAo(thcIndo-rorope«nfamUrvrtU 
be rendered ino 20 erident hr n ehort list 
of PTords than bp anr detailed dc<^crtptlQn 
The rrords eclceted a« examples denote 
rclaUonshlp — ^the most eoimnon objects 
of nature and art, a few of the elm* 
plest Tcrbal roots, and «me of tho 
numerals and personal prononns, all of 
which by their very nature arc the least 
likely to hare been derived from on) 
other language. It must bo understood 


that the following words are selected 
only as specimens, and that the list 
might ca*ily be extended to very many 
pages Tho Kngllsh wonls given below 
arc also found In all the German and 
Scandinavian dialects Tlie 7erd and 
the Persian fonrs are so elowly allied 
to the Sanskrit that It Is unneees'ary to 
give examples from these languages. In 
the columns devoted to the Slavonle 
languages, Hiisr. stands for nus<ian, 
Ltth for Lithuanian, Lett for Lettish, 
0 Pr for Old Fmsslan, 0. St, for Old 
Slavonic In the Ccltie list Er, stands 
for Lrse, and ir for At clsh 


TFords denoting Helalionihip, 


Kaglish. 

6aa«krit. 

Grrclc cod Lctio 

SUTonk. 

Csittc. 

father 
Mather . 
Brother ., 
Sitter . 

Baughter .. 

pltri .. .. 
mdtri . . . 
bhrfttil 
swasrl •« 
dnhltrl . 

ranjp. pater . .. 
fiongp, msccr .. 
^pamp. fmter .. 
soror 

OvyemiP •• •• 

bat. 0 51 .* ** 

mater, Ituss. 
br&l*. Buss. .. .. 
Ecstia, ICuss, 
dnkter, Utb 

athatr, Er. 
mathatr, Er. 
brathatr, Er 
slur. Er. 
dear, Lr. 


FarU of the Body 


Englnb 

8cat1:nt, 

Greek and tAtin. 

Slnvonie 

Cddb 

Eve* . . . . 
Brovo . ., 

TbotA .. .. 

hail .. 

i 

akdil .. .. 
bhrfi .. .. 
dasra.. .. 

nahha.. ,. 

• ^foften 

oc.nlns.. .. 

aUs Lltb 
browl, 0 SI 

dantls,0 Sk 

nagas, Ltth. 

eCpe, and Geman Angi 

brsLEr. 

dend, Er , dant,W. 

0-6/IVS ... 

dena* dent-is 
o-wf, 6 -tox-ov, 
ODgnis .. .. 

ed bnn oT Aaglo-Saxon 
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Yerbal Boots 
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Fnvfnt Tcnv of the Verb Tti He St<'/n Af or jRV. 


SAn«VHL. 

firtrft 

f>t^ 

tifi mibsftA. 


^ 1 Mml . . . 

f *V 1 

's-nro . .. .. 

i-i-ml 

Tin 

a-»l .. ., 

«• •« 

o. a. 

• * « p 

1' 

j? f A5*tl •« •« 

* •• «• 

cs-l . . . 

.. .. 

D-L 


00 .• 

•# limns 



si-Twm. 

E J B-tha 

*« »• 

eii-tt't. 

p « p p « 

»I yo'h 

£ j B-antl.. .. 

Itioi r •• 

•e-unt . .. .. 

(lumrassingub''). 

s-Iod 


B O'! CrnTAis girro«r» GrrMA"! > amca 

IS GnnAT B&itais, xurriosKti by 

Fiouanr. (See p C ) ^ i 

rtolemy, in his IM of tribes in the 
fouth-east of Ireland, mentions the 
ChMCt (KoSicot, il 2, $ 0}, srho are con. 
lectured to be the same as the German 
Chauci (KemWe, TheSazotu tn SnplauJ, 
i p 0) , hut the names of the surround- 
ins tribes, such ns MnnapU and Bri- 
gantes, arc indisputably Celtic, and an 
isolated instance of sindlarity of name, 
srhicb may be purely accidental or the 
mistabc of a copyist, is of little or no 
value, and cannot for one moment be j 
accepted os the proof of on important | 
historical fact The Cbnlan (Kopiraioi, 
Ptolemy, ii 3, } 20), vrho appear in 
Ptolemy as inhabitants of Lincolnshire, 
liCiccstcrshirc, and some of the neigh- 
bounng counties, arc identified srith the 
Coraniaid of the Welsh traditions, srbo 
same from the country of I^ryl, and 
settled about the nver Uumber. Some 
modem vrriters (Lappenberg, i p 15 , 
Kemble’s ^3oxons, i p 9) callPirylaTeu- 
tomc marsh-land, and others interpret it 
to mean Poland (Davies, in Tframaef of 
PhiM Soe. for 1855, pp 215, 217) , Mr 
Danes identifies the Coraniaid vnth the 
Canid, Yrhom Pliny {S AT Iv. 14, s 28, 

$ 99) mentions as a subdinsion of the 
Vandili along snth the Bnrgundioncs, 
Vanni, Gutones, and other tribes inha- 
bitmg the north-east of Germany. But 
these are mere guesses, unsupported by I 
any external evidence Wehnovr neither 
who the Coraidaid 'were, nor bom what I 
quarter they came; and it would be most ! 
nnsafe to draw any historical concln- 
aocs bom such nneertam premises. I 


C. Tiir Ar«n •er or yht AYoto-SASO’t 

Co>.oirsT t'l Brnr A'tn Tiie bVLOi 

Cm ovjcix, (See p. 10 ) 

The wonls of Bede are — - 

“ Tho«c who eawt to Britain were of 
the three mo«t powerful nations of Ger- 
many, namely, Stxons, Angles, and 
Jutes. From the Jutes arc descended 
the people of Kent and of the We of 
Wight, and those also in the province of 
the Vt cst-Saxons, srho arc to this day 
called Jutes, seated opposite to tho Isle 
of Wight. Fro n the Saxons, that is, 
the country which is now called Old 
Paxony, came the Fast-S-axons, the 
South-Saxons, and the It est-Saxons. 
From the Angles, that is the country 
which is called Annulus, and which is 
said to remain desert from that time to 
the present day, between the provinces 
of the Jutes and the Saxons, arc de- 
scended the Fast-Angles, the Midland. 
Angles, all the race of the Vorthum- 
brians, that is, of tbo'ie nations that 
dwell on the north side of the river 
Humber, and the other nations of the 
Angles Thcfr first two leaders are said 
to have been Hcngist and Ilona, of 
whom Horsa, being afterwards Slain in 
battle by the Britons, was buried in 
the eastern parts of Kent, where a mo- 
nament, oeanng his name, is still in 
existence ” 

The Saxon Chronicle runs as follows : 

“ad 449. TUs year Martinionns 
and Valcntmianus succeeded to the cm- 
pire, and reigned seven years And in 
their days Hcngist and Horsa, invited 
by Wyrtgeome, fang of the Bntons; 
landed in Britain on the shore which is 
called Vpwmcsflect, at first in aid nf 
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tbe Britons, tmt ailcnrards they faa((ht 
SRalnsl them. Kinp 'WyTtgcome gave 
them land In the sooth -east of this 
eoontry, on condition that they should 
. fight B^nst the Piets Then they 
fought against the Piets, and had the 
victory whcrcsoeTcr they came They 
then sent to the Angles, desired a larger 
force to he sent, and caosed them to be 
told the vroithlcssncss of the Bntons, 
and the cxcellcneies of the land Then 
they sent hither a larger force In idd of 
the others At that tunc there came 
men frotn three tnbes of Germany 
from the Old Saxons, from the Angles, 
from tbe jotes 

“From the Jutes came the Kentishmen 
and the men of ight, that is, the race 
vrhich now dwells in Wight, end that 
race among the trest-Saxons which is 
still called the race of Jntes From the 
Old Saxons came tbe Bast-Saxons, and 
the Soath•Saxon^ andthe West-Saxons 
From Anglia, wbieh has ever smee re- 
mained waste, between the Jutes and 
Saxons, came the Bast-Angles, Middle- 
Angles, Mctelaiu^ and all the Northum- 
brians" 

V CowHcaov Betwexx Pnixstum Aim 
Saxons (See p IS ] 

Tbe close connexion between the 
Fncsians and the Saxons wiU appear 
from tbe following considerations — 

, I Procopins save that Bntain was 
inhabited in his time (the sixth century] 
by three races — the Angles, Friesians, 
and Bntons * — a statement which can 
be acconnted for only on the supposi- 
tion that the Fncsians and Saxons were 
convertible terms Thus Bede speahs 
only of Saxons, and Procopius only of 
Fncsians, both meaning to indicate tbe 
same people 

n. The Fnesian and Flemish tradi- 
* tions hear testimony to tbe fact that 
j their ancestors tooh part in the invasion 
ofBngland They even daimcdBengist 
as tbcir ancestor, who sras banished 
from their connt^ Tbns Maerlant, a 
Bntdi or Flemish poet of the thirteenth 
eentniT, says * — 

Sen htet Sngutas, eat Tnete, eat Sat, 

Die tOen lands cerdreem teas 


* csv/tam Se kcI-u tow iBvtai Toiirotv 
' 'AyyiAot TV aiu ^piooosw xat ot Tg vjtav 
BfimWfMi Bptmim — Bdl Ceth it SO, qooced 
Dit DeuaeStea,* Ac. ^ iH 


“ A Saxon or Friesian, who Hencist 
bight. 

From out of this land was hsrishet 
qnite ” 

Hence it would appear that in Maerlant’s 
time the terms Saxon and Fnesian were 
svnonymons The identity of thesA 
terms is also shown hr some old Ger 
man verses quoted by Verstegan — 

Jhe neder Sasaen hteten nu Snesen 
“The lower Saxons are now called 
Pnesums” 

And again 

Oude boelat toorde te gewagen 
Dot al het lent benedm Kttetnagn, 
Wglen neder Saaen hiet 
“ Old hooks I hare heard affirm. 

That all the land below Nymegen 
Was once called Lower Saxon ” 

ni Many Bnglish words are more 
closely allied to those of the Old Fne- 
sian than to those of any other German 
dialect. 

This will he seen from the following 
hst ot words, taken from Kichtofen's 
Mtfrieasehet ITbrleriiieh — 


OU> PCICSIC. GE&lU:ia 

EVGUSa. 

hemt V JHes. 


ban at 

. herhst 

barrest. 

harkla • 

. hSien,hofchen 

bark. 

1 bslt •• 

. hOaa 

halt. 

b&ir . 

.. balb 

half 

1 IlOTS 

rossppferd . 

bone 

1 r?]Kla • 

.. nlssen .. . 

rend. 

nda • 

relten . 

tide 

eoD&sang 

. gesang . . 

soog 

biTcte 

• Etrasse •« •• 

street. 

thpnnih 

• dann 

then. 

tbeie 

da . 

there. 

tbiaf^tlef 

dleb . 

thief 

this, dis 

. dleser 

this. 

wfd 

. weit 

wide 

• •• 

.. welb 

wile. 

«• 

• sidi TeTTincera traae 

vsnuid 

gewlibre.. 

Tvarraat. 

weitea 

arbeiten. 

\pork. 


nsss 

wet 

weter, water wasser 

witpr 

fndom 

. freihelt 

freetlom. 

field .. 

. feld 

faeld 

Sateidl 

Saletdag(prov } Saturday 

sella. ^ rnes. 


selle 

. vericanfen 

eelL 

Bltta 

• • Eltzea • 

sit. 


IT The following grammatical forms 
in English are also closely allied to the 
Fnesic 

Tbe modem English sign of the infi- 
tutive mood, to, is found in Old Fnesian 
alone of all the German dialects Thi 
prefix to in Old English literature ic 
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»>rn*r of "Uioriim;Wj.” ‘"uttirl)/*! ‘<«T<BiU»>ivhn fum* nrr foanil In Uit 
to'ifi'iKiniUhK to the firrmon r/r, m in | l-ri<‘*Wn ilUlfft* In the enrlWi 
MrArti (to hrMh In j'lrrm), j wini* of {tlr«!an lilmture, nrlilch yo 

(to t«-»r up), At , In 7'ifrt J’.oliy/ii o«i** jlntt nt lea** (i« far #» the J2th ernitirv, 
ritinn, !• fimnil In Hit OW.fnr*lin /o j tht ojipTmi'hM vrrt rwfJv tht 

brrln, to itmft, ft- Thr OliM nt,ll»h j oht )fti.h tirnnin, aa ut Itarn fr-'n 
p'lrlicjpljl fiipii lin al*o n jiinlltl j lirlmtn /fifitnon f»rfii'*»oor, J«* td^ 
in Iht OJtl-I r|t-itin rnnA/ <f (Itiailt), in! I p Jxirlll { niio'tij by >iht MniJtr, 
trtn/ (rtnl) brom tbt'r Im'ircr"! nr J^h rrt on tfif lynmc* of Jj\ngMny\ 
niaySnftr that the OhV liSt'lan trprt. p tio) Many -ironti art fminil in the 
trull thr pure hixon of Iht AnifJo* f»hl PrlrHin vb'rh i ivc }xt-t rr'alrrd 
••axon tontiiit ; nnd wt wt} tonriiidr In unir by thr Ie*'i>i"d!e or OM J»or»e. 
prnerni tint ibt bixon< iind I'rit^lani i 'fr. Mamb ob’t'rri that rmit form' In 
ntre M cIom’i coiintrliil, that thf»p j > f!r*lan. whleh Orman pMlolt 4 .»**t 
nam« were phen at dlt'rmit time* to jbrinp turnarii b' proofTf n Orrnnrle 
the tame pr«,iie. (The alxtie rrtinrka jc-lpln.ii ayb-'rtpJairrtibytliebtftntHna- 
arc taken from n paji<-r bi Mr DaelM, rtanni*'! Jfr tabri a*anrxnnip!t “the 
»n tbe TrantaeUont of thf t'Uxtolcgual arpiimrrt ffo'U the frequrnt trrnilralion 
S’etitfy for 1S35, pp 2t(i, J'’A J of the naoita of plarti In nrr, u’ Ifn<- 

u n» and othert, which U raid to be In 
£. Tni J itrrJiai DtAteeri. nil ra>ra n cnntrart.nn of h r I m ^*ow 

(Set p IC ) there are. In neequWoeallr'^and'r’irlan 

The TB«t number of loeal Irltrlnn »ll*trlci», toeni name'* erdlnp In uxr, 
(iiniecta mcntlonril in the text l« well which In tlie e ln**srte* are tnten 
IHuttrated by the fullowlnp rrmuLa from Uie daliee pliiml of the o'lpinnl 
from Kohl V Trore/a npliellatlon of the lornllty Tl'iis^in 

“The commoncai thinp«, which are Old Nome, Xip*al «n< n pUinl, Cp- 
named alroo<t alike nil over hutope, panllr, at or In t’paal, d or t Up- 
recchc quite different namei In the ptClnm In tptallnR of towr», we 
different 1 rietian irianrU. Tliua, In tt«t in 1 npU«h mo‘t frequi ntly the ob- 
Anirum, /jfAer l» cnlied^of/, on the Jectivevilh the jirepo'itiona at or fn, 
llatlipa, Jtala or Mabf , In Syit, Fodir and In like manner In Old Jforrt, the 
or Vaar, In many districbi on the main ditlve, aaftort, Ildanm, would occur 
land, Tate , in the caatem part of I Chr, oflener than uny otlier ease o^ the name 
Oil or Ahi{j Athouqb thetc people of tint town Mhcn the Inflexion* 
li\c within a couple of (German) mile* were diinpout, a*, in the confU'cd mix* 
from each other, thi>ic word* differ more turc of race* in Schlriiwlp-Ilol«tUn and 
,han pfrt, pater, padre. Voter, and It* border*, they did * try enrh, the ewe 
father used for the tamo purpose by the oflcniil in ii*o would mrvne all other*, 
French, Latin*, Italian*, German*, and and iKtnme tbe Indeclinable name of the 
Enpliah, who arc nparated by hundred* town, Ju^t a*. In Oinish and Luph'h, 
of leapnc* tVe find among the Ihle- Ilolum I* the only form for all the 
nans not onlv prunitirc German words, cx>e* of tht Itelandie llolar, the name 
but what may be called common 1 uro< of a place in northern Iceland, remarV* 
pcan radicals, which different localities able as hjiing long po<«e«*e<l the onlv • 
seem to base distributed among them. printing pres* in the idand In the 

“Even the names of their district* case of lid sum, the datiic plural, 
and islands arc totally different In dif- whli h would mean of the houses or of 
ferent dialects For instance, the Island fAe village. Is n much more probable 
called by the Fnenans who speak High e*%TnoloRy than Ildshj cm, (Ilaus- 
Gcrmnn, 5yff, is called by the inhabitants bcim,) svliieh would be plconastio 
Sol, in Fubr Sol, and in Amrum Sa! These instances in the modem Scandina- 

“ The people of Ammm call the Fric- vian dialects are precisely analogous to 
Plans Frash, with the vowel short , in the formation of Suincliio from et vos 
tbe Eonthem districts, the word is Kw, and other similar names in modem 
Vreeshc, with a long vowel; elsewhere Greek, the nccusaliic in that language 
It is pronounced Fraasebe " suppling the place of tbe dative, which 

It IS important to observe in con- is obsolete 
nexion with the origin of the English In Old Korsc it was very common 
*nngaage, that both High'-Getman sndi to use the datiic in naming a place, in 
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eonstractiotts wlieTe tbc idiom of other 
iangnacc^ \roald rcqairc the nominatirc. 
Thu«, instead of eavinp, 'That cetatc 
xm catted Stcinn,* it xras more ttsnai 
to employ the dative, afi hmr hit a 
Sleini, 'That estate xras called, el 
Stnnn’ So, {lar cr heitir { Jli- 
pum, 'at a place called Jtipar* In 
nttruMa Segu, h. 16, we have, 6 
Jlrutaitb^um hdt)iat er Hrdti 
hid, *tt vraa called at Brutmlatar, 
xrhere Tirnti lived ,’ in the Saga of Tinn- 
hogi hlnn rand, L. 3, hann bid ))ar 
ecm heitir at Toptum, 'helived 
xrhereit b called at Toptar,' inMagndsar 
poCa Saim, V. 52, bjd . . bar aem 
6 StoXlam heitir, maSr . . or 
hit ]>rSndr, 'there lived, vrhcTC it 
b called at Stoldar, a nan vebo bight i 
Thiand * Such cxamplca might he mol- 
tlplied by hnndieda ” 

In a comnnnication to the Editor, Ittr 
Marsh observes that he finds in llaupt's 
Znttchnfl, xil. 282, a citation of an 
instrument, ftom Kemble, Oxf JJip. 

Sax >0 353, from vbieh it vranid ap. 
pear that in the tenth century the Anglo- 
Saxons used the dative of the xiames of 
places, as in lecbndic “ Quandam 
tcUuns partichlam in loco quem solieole 
St Samme vocitant." 

“ The names of the tiro brothers, Hcn- 
gist and Borsa, who arc said to have 
headed the most crcntfol incursion of 
the invaders, arc words in one or another 
form eomroon to all the Scandinavian 
and the Teutonic dialects. Both are 
names of the genus hone, hot in jnost 
locaUhcs hengst b appropriated to 
the male, wlulc in some, and particulasly 
in Sehlesuig, horsa or hors b con- 
fined to the female animal. J. G Kohl 
informs ns that both the proper names 
are still current in the district from 
which the ancient conquerors are re- 
ported to have emigrated. A Banish 
colonel told the traveller that in u com- 1 
pany of hb regiment there were two ; 
privates heanng these names, and iti 
happened, oddly, that in this case Hen- : 
gist and Horsa, tike Castor and Pollux, 
were still inseparably united, the places 
of the two soldiers brag side by side in 
the ranks {Ituelnu ifaneheaSehleivo,- 
" JTotot. L 290.)”— Mixsa 


F. Axolo-Saxov tTnans fob Law- 

a O A O E , AXn THE Ettvoloct of 
^L xnrx axn Gospbl. 

“It need hardly he remarked that the 
word language b derived, through the 
French, from the Latin lingua, the 
tongue, a name verv commonly apphed 
to speech, because the tongue, from its 
relative bulk, ib flexibility, and the 
greater power of the voluntary muscles 
over it, b the most conspicuous, if not 
the most important, organ concerned in 
the production of articulate sounds The 
I Anglo-Saxons had several words for 
ilanguage, as gcreord, ge]ieode, 
|lydcn, reord, spell, sptee, 
sprme, Jieodise, tnnge. Some 
of the«c cannot be traced hack to any 
more radical form, and we therefore 
eannof positively sav, as we can of 
the corresponding wor& in most othe* 
tongues, that they are of a figurative 
charaetcr Lyden is recognizable m 
our modem Englbh adjective loud, and 
Chaucer, and other early writers, use 
fednt fof language , spiec, in epeeeh, 
tnnge, in tongue; and spell still 
Eubs!^ in the noun epell, a ebarm, the 
verb to epell, and as the 1^ member of 
gospel 

*' The two words Igden tsA gospel re- 
quire a few words of explanation. There 
IS a confusion between the Saxon 
lyden (Imden or leden], the 
Old Englbh leden, and the national 
appeUattve Latin, a parallel to which b 
found also m modem Spanish. Lyden 
(Imden or leden) seems to he altied 
to the Anglo-Saxon hlyd, gehlyd, 
a sound, and hldd, loud, to the Banish 
Lyd, the Swedish l]ud, and the Ger- 
man Laut (noun), and laut (ad- 
jective), all involving the same idea , and 
probably also to the Icelandic 111 j d 8 , 
a sound, a song, a trumpet , which latter 
word abo signifies, oddly, the absence of 
sound, namdy, silence. 2he three Saxon 
forms of this word are employed also for 
Xafin. Either this is a elusion of 
meaning ansmg from simibrityofform, 
or lyden is a derivative of Latin, as 
I the Imgnage par excellence, and so not 
allied to the other Gothic words above 
cited. In' Spanish, eiqiecially in the 
Spanish eolames, an AMcan or Indian 
who has learned Spanish, and acquired 
some of the arte of civilization, so as to 
make him useful as a servant, b called 
adino, and Id Castikan was some- 
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UnM l.ndtno On 
liand, l.ntjn In CatnUn to 

Kumlfr n f.irrlJm tanftuipo pritrraHy, 
In Jl, JJ’K'cJot, rap. xtsv.; 
•vrnch (Irnnnt In rry, r of^rnoUa* ft 
rll, r Mlutlal rn ton IBII,’ iinil cap. 
xxxciU ; ‘r criilarrn ni*’i fottnnrnl 
cn lltir I a 1 1 , ’ ‘ rn to i I ft 1 1 ,* ami 
•rn Ilur latl,' n'jtnUyinff rr«j>rc’.trrly. 
In Ilia Uncnnirr, In thrlr latifuifo, 
■ft hIrU In l>iU ca*o ’wn* .tral'e. 1. a 1 1 n 
vM nt«o rrry rommonly rmj''<)}T»t In 
t ’if tan r wn w In Old rfrntli and ItalUn. 
JroTJ tliia u*** of ihr word, intjy lo- 
ci 1 n o ramr to mean, In ‘•panl'li, ft errat 
lincul-t, one knowing nnny fo-cljn> 
lanifuapm The OM-1 rfrUch laUffr, 
by corruption latmfr, an l.ntcrjirwr 
or dnpoman, I* of riinllar drrica'Ion. 
Thu«, In J'uhard Cbrr dt /.ten, '\ rber, 
H 07,— 

• Anon »*oodc up her lalyner 
And ftunnrrryd Alryn TrraehtTer.' 
••tVIth iccpcet to ft o* pel It It not 
clear wlictbrr the firtt tyllab'c !< the 
iiftjne of the Dhlnlty, God, or the Bd- 
Jrctlrc ftdd, good Iloaworth (under 
God], ftnd many other rtymolo|rf«*«, 
adopt the forrorr iiu|ipu<Itlon ; and tbit 
view It eupporied by the analofty of 
the Icelandic, which hat f-ulSBpjftlt, 
God's teord. On the other hand, ftod- 
B p c 1 1 , at ft compound of the adjecih e 
ftdd and Rpcll, would be the exact 
ciymoloidcal equlTalcnt of the Gjrrk 
(vayy/Aioi , and the author of the Or~ 
muhim, who litcd nt a period when 
Anglo-Saxon wns not yet forgo'tcn, 
bridently adopts this derfrailon. 


•Oodd spell onn ‘T.nnppoth nrm* 
mtied I Itt 

One* wnrl, (innd god tlffonde, 

tJoil rrrnde,' Kr, 

Ofntilum, rrrface, I&7. 

Aril Bgatn,— 

• OT nil !>.♦< rfd o*« hrlnr.ee)* wore* 

Annd « rrrdr amid go cl tljj'nrde 

OodilsprII, ned forrpl mspg ill 
well 

0 od rrrnde licn grhatenn,* Ac 

O'rt'dtftt, Preface, ITS. 

•' lAva-non, ill. IfiS, r. 29S0«, Kss 
• A: liCodr |t.r JpSilr* poild-*prl j’ 

* ar d jitraeh there God's gttpel a phra*o 
nut llkrlj to lie rn*ptoyed If Ootpe I had 
Ixen undrrttcxjd to tr can, of pielf, * God's 
word ' 

••Tlie phra'ct, gotlspell that 
guodft, the yi-o'f Rocpel, JltUond, 1,17, 
and sjirt godes, the word of God, II, 
17, IS, 41, 15, I'J and Bl, 8, sfen to 
show that in the t’on'inenMl Ohl-f-axon, 
god-speii Wat derfee*! from pod, 
Gtxl, lend spell. hcMlter fti'optt the 
same etymohvy for the pot»peUon 
of Tatlan, gotspellota themo 
folke, • eranpcllsahat populo,* c xi'i. 
25, rl Rotspellone Ootea eiUbl, 

• erangellxare tepnum Del,* e, xxll d, 
as also for gotspcl, predlgontl 
gotspel rlhhes, ‘pntdlcant c«n- 
gcliunt regnl,’ xxll 1. 

" The combinnUon of godea apcl- 
bod a In Cynewnlfa Cvifif, 33C, may 
he thourht to hare some btoring upon 
this question." — hUitsu. 
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LECTUEE II. 


- ' the Editoe. 

OV THE C ELTIC , OAKISH, ASD LATIS ELEMESTS IS THE ESGLISH 
LASGCAGE. 


§ 1 Molifi tation of the An clo- Saion hngoageJbr tl« languages of other races 
§ 2 I The Celtic Llesiest— Division of tfii" 'CeltKTangnJ^* the ^ 
Gaelic and the Cjrninc- § 3 The language of the Bnfons Cymnc . Celtic 
yoris in the En glish la nguaee § 4. Explanation of Celbc words and ‘ ~ 
jmn.^ in Shakespeare. § 5 II The Disisn Elehest -Conquests of 
the Danes § 6 Their settlements in England § 7 Ij aTiish-nflTn g 
of places and person s § 8 Question whether the Danish words and 
grammalicai forms in English axe derived from the Anghans or Danes. 
Danish grammatical forms. § 9 III The Latci Elemest — Introdnc- • Q 
t.ou of latin words throngh the medinm of the Korman Frendi. § 10. ^ 
Engh sh not a mix ed lan guage. § 11 ^nses which converted the AnglD- | 
Saxon into Old English. 


§ 1 The laEgoage of the AEglo-Saxon settleTS m Bntam would of 
necessity have experienced vonons changes in the conise of centnnes, 
even if they had remained a pore and unmixed race, hut they were 
brought mto close and intimate connexion with other races m the 
island, and oonseqnently their language was exposed to greater 
alterations than the iBalects of their kinsmen who remained in 
Germany. , ~ i 

O’./ Besides 'the Anglo-S ffon3,~th e Celts , the Boma ns.,th e Bane sa 
and the yo nnan h'ran^ ^ve at different penoiis heenmhahitants on 
Great Bntaih Of these races the Boman. conquerors have left! 
hardly any traces m the Enghsh language , for, with the exceptiom 
of the La fan coBtra ( a camp), whidi appears in such towns as CoW / 
Chester, lSs.-D-ihesier, Glon-cesfer, Lei-cesfer, &c , of crfonioXa.coIi^M'L— 
found m and a few other towns, of jiots J^a bridge), as m»< 

Ponte-ftact, otj^vrtus (a harbour), as m Bnd-yi^, an3~orsfraLKWt^ 
or strata, from w^ch street probably comes, no other words can 
sjffely he assigned to the Boman colonists, who occupied Bntam from 
the first to the fifth centnnes But with the three other races the 
case IS different , and the Gelt% the Dane^ and the ITonnan French 
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Inve onnlributwl, tlunijih in tlifimiit p, jiumcrotK wordu to 
iho vocvt>til'trj’ of onr 

§ 2 T. — Tut; CrtiTlc^l't.i 5!r\T. — hr Cvlt/' w<*r«' Uic onffinnl in* 
habitrtntu of Uu» ItnliMi Thin m ]ino«l 1>y ll»< totiinony 

of t!ie Gn-cK and Tlimi.ut wntft'', t!ic Wil'ih ti:ulition% and by 
tlio rtontna of ihi' G-ltic in tbe Ibil the Celt* 

are uivuK 4 into tv.o gn-il bniicbi tb' Gail and tb'* Cjinry, and 
Ihoitpb tlic Inijnngc-* of llu-" two {widi''. aro cUnrly of the same 
origin, }(t they art* nnintrlligiblr to om* anothi’r, and t)ip dificrtnce 
Ixtwirti them h pa iter than that Iv’twciii tht* nncunt f'caudiiiaMan 
and the Gorman dialw't^.* The tlmtinctirin b'twcon tho Gaelic and 
Cxanftc dialects is ns slronpU marked in the MSS. of the e.ghth and 
iimtU contuncs as in the j-rcM'nt time; and th'‘ro is therefore no 
reason far douhtnip that flay were tunalK* distin|jni®hcd at a “lill 
earlier jyiriwl. It is admitteil by Olttc icbolars flmt the Gaelic K 
more ancient than tho C\ nine, or, to vjy.ah ih(>tc corri'ctl}*, roprc; tails 
an older state of the lanpnago. ’i he Gaelic has a distinciiii pcnitiie 
and datisc c.i*e, aslnle tho Cymric is dolitutc of ceeca altogether. 
The initial s in Gaelic lias dtpiumtial info A in C\mnc; thus $aul, 

'•s the Gaelic word for snn, npix-ars m Welsh in the form hrr^.^ 
vT/ § 8. Iho Celtic inhilntanls of Itntamsjjokc a dialect of the Cymric 
or Welsh language at tlic time of the Homan niva.s’on,t and conse- 
quently It IS to this branch, and not to the Gaelic, that w c must look 
for the explanation of any Celtic a onls still remaining m the Enirhsh 
language. *' The stoutest assertor of a pure Anglo-Saxon or Xor- 
, man descent is convicted," obbcracs Mr Davies, “bv tlm languaco 
, * 'of his daily life, of belonging to a race that partake lar^y'bf 
Celtic blood. If be calls for his.£ag^(\V. eota, Germ rocl), or fells | 
of the hafhft of fiali be lias caught (W. lagged, Germ. lorh^ or the i 
cart bc‘-’cm?dovs on Ins land (W. cart, from car, a draj, or slcdso, | 
Germ wageri), or of the prank s of Ins 5 outb, or the pranetvg of bis | 
horse (W. prank, a trick, prancio, to frolic), or declares that he aias;; 
LjtfPPtf when a g oionsman at Oxford (W. hap, fortune, chance, Germ.v 
I gluck, W. gion),'oT that his servant is pc^t (W.jpcrt, spruce, dapper, ’ 
insolent), or, descending to the language of the vulgar, he affirms . 
that such assertions are halderdash, and tho claim a shaxn (W. lot- | 
dordilus, idle prating; sibm, pr. sAom, a deceit, a sham), ho is uncon- j 
sciously maintaining the truth he ivould deny. Like the M. Jourdain } 
of Moliere, s\ho had been talking prose all bis life without knowing [ 


• This IS silted by Zenss, Grammdica CeUica, Prxfatio, p 5. 

"t In like manner the more ancient forms scar m Sansknt, nnd tol in Latin, 
appear as hcarl in 2teDd, and ^Xior in Greek 

t This IS proved m Notes and lUustrabans (A), On the Earlu Tnhdfntanii 
and Languages of the JBrtitsh Islands, 
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it, he has hcen speaking very good Celtic without any suspicion of 
the fact.”* 

It appears from the Welsh traditions, as well as from other drenm- 
Etances, that a laigo numher of the Celtic popolation remained in 
different parts of Britain after the Anglo-SsKon conquest, and that 
they were not all destroyed, and dnven into Wales and Cornwall, as' 
IS usually supposed. According to the Welsh histoncal Triads, 
wlucli arc nearly contemporaneous with the Anglo^ason conquest, 
the race of the Camhnans or Cymiy exercised a sovereignty over 
the other Bntish tnhos, who offered very little redstance to the 
Teutonic mvadors, and in some cases coalesced with them agamst 
the Cymry, It was upon the Cymiy that the chief hrnnt ol 
the contest fell, till they were either exterminated, reduced to 
slaveiy, or driven into the mountains of Wales So for, then, as 
this people is ooncemed, the geneiaUy-received account may be 
regarded as correct , hut the other Celtic tnhes remained m their 
original settlements, and became blended with the Teutonic mva* 
decs. Hence it is stated that all the "Uoegnans became Saxons,” 
with the exception of those fonnd m Deira (Yorkshire) and Beimcia 
(Horihnmberland and Durham). If these tiaditious are corrert 
in the mam, we may conclude that a considerable Celtic element ' 
would become blended with the speech of the conqnermg race, ^ 
There are other circumstances which tender it probable that the i 
Celbc population was much largw in En^nd after the Conquest , 
than is usually supposed. Of these the most important is the fact . 
that the signatnnes to very early charters supply ns with names of , 
persons of Celtic race occupying positions of ligmty at the courts of i 
Anglo-Saxon kmgs f 

IDiese views receive confirmation from the numerous Cdtic words 
in the Enghdi language As the Romanized Cdts had acquired many 
of the nsefril and ornamental arts of the Romans, the Grerman in^,' 
vaders mnst have found among the Bntons many implements and ’ 
artificial prodnebons of which they were previonsly ignorant ; and it 
was only natural that along with the articles they should adopt the 
names by which they were mdicated. It would appear, mdeed, thati' 
a considerable proporfaon of the English words relating'toj agticnltnmV 
1 aud^Tc m- mpebnus of domesbc lif e, are borrowed by ns from thej 
\ Cjrmnc dialect of the Celtic J 

♦ In Proceedings qf the Philological Society for 1855, to wJndi paper, and to 
5fr Garnett's essay ‘ On the latigi^es nsd Directs of the Bntbh hhods,’ I am 
ch.e8y indebted for the remarhs m tiie text. 

t Kemble, The Saxons m England, %. p. 21, and a pappr *On the Names, 
Sornam^ and Nicknames of the Anglo-Saxons,' m the Proceedings of the 
Archaolcgical Institute for 1845 ; Dawes, uf supra, pp 212, 213 

+ Mr Garnett collected an interesting list of such words, of which some 
specimens are given m Notes and lUustmtions (B). 
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“We may also easily conceive,” says Mr. Garnett, ‘Mliat tlic 
Anglo-Saxon invaders would bo occasionally struck by the aiiparcnt 
oddity of tbo uords current among the coiuiucrcd race, and employ 
them theniselv6s in a familiar or ludicrous sense, in tlic same way 
that jffffs/i terms are frequently used by educated Englishmen. Thus, 
' the verb to hother is seldom used by ourselves, except in the comic 
or familiar style; but in the Irish, from uhich we onginally adopted 
it, it IS a perfectly serious uord, and occurs repeatedly in the Scrip- 
tures in tlie sense of mente ajfhffi, or conturhari." 

I In the provincial dialects of England, the niiniber of Celtic words 
i is still more numerous than m the written language. This would 
be expected, as the conquered race would naturally preserve many of 
their own words, which never became incorporated with the language 
of their conquerors. Mr. Davies, who has examined with care the 
Celtic iwrtion of the Lancashire dialect, remarks that “many low, 
burlesque, or obscene words can be traced to a Celtic source, and this 
circumstance, together with the fact that no words connected with 
law, or government, or the luxuries of life, belong to this cla=s, is 
distinct evidence that the Celtic race was held in a state of dcixm- 
dence or inferiority.” In addition to the exclusively provincial 
words, the English language contains a large number of familiar 
terms borrowed from the Celtic.* 

§ 4. A knowledge of tbo Celtic element in tbo Englisli language 
elucidates many words and phrases in onr early English writers, 
which have fallen into disuse. A few passages from Shakespeare 
will illustrate the importance of this branch of philology to the 
student of our language-f In ‘Coriolanus’ (act in. sc. 1) wo find 
the expression, “ This is clean kam,” used by tbo tribune Sicinius 
in rejecimg the appeal of Mcnenius to the past sen ices of Coriokanus 
as nothing to the purpose. Tbo explanation of this phrase is found 
in the Celtic, in w'hioh cam signifies “ crooked,” “ awry,” “ false in 
the Lancashire dialect to cam is still used m tlie sense “ to make 
crooked," “ to hind awry.” Accordingly, when Sicmius says, “ Tins 
is clean kam," his colleague Brutus adds, “ Merely awry.” 

Ba ‘ Bichard 11.’ we read : — 

“ If then we shall shake off our slavish yoke. 

Imp out our drooping country's broken wing." 

This IS correctly mterpreted by the commentators “to engraft, or 
insert,” and it is added, to imp a hawk was artificially to supply 


* See the list of words in Notes and Tllustmtions (B). 
f For these pissages I am indebted to another interesting paper by Air 
Danes, ‘On Celtic Words used by eaily English Writers,’ pulhshed in tlie 
Trcanactwms of {he Fkv’ologxral Socictp for 1853. 
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such \nng-featfaers as had been lost or hrohen. The origin of ^he 
vrord, however, is the Celti c fmjrfaio, « to engraft,” from tmp, a shp, or 
scion. The transition of mcahihg to a hoy or young man was na- 
tural. In ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost' (acti sc 2) Armado calls Moth 
a “ dear itnp.” 

The word grise or arise in the ‘Twelfth Kight’ (act ni sc. 1 , act 
iv. EC. 3) is the Celtic gris, a step or stair The word lecLiy , which 
occurs m the bne (‘ Henry Y ' act v. sa 2), 

" But hateful docks, tough thistles, Peeisies, hms,” 


is the Celtic ceeys, which is used for any plant of a seedy form, but 
especially the wild hemloct 

Tlie term Job which Fairy apphes to Puck ('Slidsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ actii sc 1), 

“ Farewell, thou lA o{ ^ints. I’ll he gone; 

Our ^ueen and all her dves come here anon,” 

is "the Y'elsh Fob, " a lump, a dull fellow, a blockhead.” The word 
still exists m Enghsh in lo^, lubbard, and m land-iutber . 

The word lug occurs several times in Shakespeare m the sense of 
atuobjeclrof^mSir , as, for instance, in the ‘ Taming of the Shrew ' 
(act 1 sc. 2) . — 

“TuA! tuil fear hoys with hugs ” 

And in * Henry YL’ (part ui act v. sc 2) . — 

“ Warwick was a hng that fear’d us aU." 

The or%in of this word, which in former tunes gave so much trouhie 
to commentators, is the Celtic Iwg Qoog), signifymg primanly a 
“ghost” or “hd^ohlin,” and thence any object of terror It is still 
retamed in Iggs^x fo hesitate^ to be afraid. 

It must, however, be admitted, notwithstanding the previons state- < 
ments, that the Celtic words m Enghsh form no integ^ p art of onr ' 
language, and have never amalgamated with it like the words derived . 
from the Latin through the medium of the Norman French. The 
statement of Dr. Graik on this much controverted subject may be > 
accepted as substantially correct • — ** "Whatever he the number of | 
words which the English language has adopted, whether from the 
ancient Bntons or from their descendants the Welsh, they are only . 
ringia scattered words No considerable department of the Enghsh 
dictionary is Welsh, No stream of words has flowed into the lan- 
guage from that source. The two languages have in no sense met 
and become one.”* 


A Satonf qf Etiglish Ldtratvtre and the Et^ltsh Laiyaage, voL i. p. 14. 
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§ 5. IT. — Tin; Dakish — Tlio gloomiwt pages m tlic^ 

Aiiglo-Sa\oa Clirouiclc arc filled witli the invahiuns aud Ta^ag^^| 
of England by the Diinca.* Tliia name r\as gnen to all t!ic[ 
Scandinavian freebooters who |)lundcrtd ibe coasts of England,, 
and included ibo inhabitants of ITor\\ny ns well as those of Pen i 
mark. It appears, houoicr, that the invaden of England came' 
chiefly from Denmark, which lies opixwito the eastern coasts of 
our island, and that the Norwegians directed their ravages for 
the most part against Scotland, tho Hebrides, and Ireland, while 
the Swedes plundered tho coasts of tho Baltic. In the eighth and 
ninth centunes tho Northmen or Scandinaiaans were the foremost 
nation m Eurojx:. Tliey not only conqiiercil the greater part oi 
England, but they wTOSted from tho French monarch ono of his tiircst 
provinces, and they founded uixin tlic eastern shores of tho Baltic a 
dynasty avhich reigned over Russia above soieii linndrcd jears. 'J’he 
first appearance of this formidable people niwn the coasts of England 
16 plac^ by tho Sa\on Chronicle m 787 ; and from tins lime till 
their defeat by Harold in 1066, at tho battle of Stamfonl Bndge, they 
were for ne.arly three centuries tho terror of the Anglo-Saxon race 
Led by tho Vikings, tho yoimgcr eons of their rojal iiouscs, thej 
swarmed in all the rivers and harbours of England. 'Jlicy eoon 
began to take up tlicir abode m the countrj’ during tho waiter, 
resuming their images in tho spring; and in less than a century from 
their first appearance they had gamed a permanent footing along the 
eastern coast, and at length subdued the Oireo kingdoms of East 
Angha, Mercia, and Northiimbna. For some lime tlicy threatened 
to reduce to liond<agc tho whole Anglo-Saxon nation. Tlicj’ drove 
Alfred from his throne, and compelled him to wander as a fugithc; 
and though ho succeeded in regaining his crown and defeating the 
Danes, he concluded a treaty in 878 witli Guthrun, tho Danish king, 
by winch ho fomuilly ceded to tho latter a largo distnet to the north 
of tho Thames along the eastern coast. In 1017 a Danish djTiasty 
was estabhshed upon the English throne, and Canute and his sons 
reigned over the country till 1040 ; but tlic Danes bad before that 
been converted to ChnstiamJy, and mstcad of carrying on a war 

extermination against the Anglo-Saxons, like their forefathers, the 
Danish kinp respected tho laws, usages, and language of their con- 
quered subjects. 

§ 6. If we inquire more particularly into the extent of English 
country inhabited by tho Danes, wo find the division between them 
and the Saxon population marked by the ancient road called Wathng- 


* On the subject of the Danes in England, see especially Worsaae, Art 
Account of the Danes and Norwegians in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
London, 1852. 
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Street (more properly Wojflinga-StnEt), -which ran across the 
from London to Chester and the Insh Channel In the tenth century 
the drstnets to the north and east of this toad -were peopled dueflyhy 
the Danes, and were known hy the name of Danelagh, or the Danes* 
community. The country between the Wash and the Thames, 
which fonned the province of East Anoha, had been ceded, as -we 
have already seen, by Alfred to Guthmn , but the Danes did not 
remain firmly cstabbshed in tins provmce, owing to its proximity to 
the centre of the Anglo-Saxon power, and, with the exception of 
some settlements on the coast, the Saxons appear to have recovered 
possession of the greater part of East Angha But to the north and 
west of the Wash the case was very difierent In the provmce ol 
Lmdisse or Lmdisey, which extended from the Wash to the Hnmher, 
in that of 2?orthumhna, which stretched from the Hnmher to Edm- 
burgli, and m that of Mercia, or the midland connties, the Danes 
took firm root and fonned the prmcipal element in the population 
In the centre of England they possessed the five strong fortresses of ! 
Stamford, Leicester . Derby. Kottingham, and Lmcoln. which were ' 
known by the name of the Five Burghs In the north their chief \ 
town was York, the present name of which is denied firom the 
Danish form " Jomk,” the Anglo-Saxons having called it “ Eoforwia” 
Under the succesaois of Alfred, Northumbria contmued for some time 
to be a separate kingdom ruled by Damdi prmces , and thougb it 
ceased m 951 to have the title of a kmgdom and heerme an earldom, 
it remained -yirtnally md^pendent of the Saxon kmgs, under the 
sway of Danish or Norwegian chiefiains, and contmued to receive fiom 
time to tune ficesh swarms of Scandinavian immigrants 
§ T. The piccedmg sketch of the Danish conquests and settle- 
ments m onr island would lead ns to expect permanent traces of their j 
presence m/on r loc al nmes an dr»phr language. And such is the| 
case. A Ibnflist of cramdmavian names of places -m England^ 
has been collected hy Mr. Worsaa^ who estimates their number \ 
as not less than 1500. They are of course chiefly found m the , 
midland and northern connties of En^nd. Among the termina-4 
tions indicative of a Scandmavian ongm,^ne^of the most commoiil, 
is that of hj/, which in Old Norse si^fied, ..first a farm andf 
afterwards a town m general.* It appears m the names wnittiy 
Derby. OnSsBy r AsSby. "Rrgby, Naseby. and numerous ^others' 
With respect to the two firsFof these names, we have express 
evidence that they were given to these jjlaces by the Danes, Whithy 
havmg been previously called Streoneshalch, and Derby North- 
weorthig f Scandinavian names of persons were fonnerly of frequent 

• This woid IS stai preserved in ige-taw, which means simply the law ol 
the ht) or hotongn — " 

f The mo^ important of the other Scandinavian tcnnmations of local cams, 
'exc. nay. d 
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occurrence in these districts ; and all surnames ending in so«j such 
as Adamson, Jackson, Jphi^n, ^Isin, Thoinjison, St cicnson , and 
otheii7“artr of Scaii^inavian origin, and aro quite unknbu n m tbo 
Anglo-Saxon. Mi. "Worsaae calls attention to the curious fact that 
the name of Johnson, uhich is one of (lie most common m England, 
IS also one of the most common in Iceland. 

§ 8. In endeavouring to ascertain the Danish element in the 
English language, no have to encounter a difficiiUy at the \ciy 
outset of our mvcstigation • It has been already seen that the 
German invaders consisted of several tribes. Not only may no 
conclude from analogy that they spoke diflcrent dialects, but this is 
expressly stated ly Bede and other authorities. In consequence of 
the kings of Wessex finally obtaining the supremacy, the dialect 
of the West-Saxons became the litcrarj language, and is the one in 
which all the chief Anglo-Saxon works have come down to us. 
Of the other dialects, no literary conqiositions remain, with the 
exception of the one which was spoken m the kingdom of Northum- 
bna. In this dialect we find Scandinaiian words and grammatical 
'forms, but as the Danes occupied the \cry districts which had been 
I formerly peopled by the Anglians, a question arises whether this 
' Scandinavian element is duo to the original Anglian poinihtioi^ 
or to the later Danish immigrants It lias been already shown 
that the Anglians came from those imts of the Cimhnc Cheraonesns 
which bordered upon the country of the Danes ; and it is therefore 
probable that tbeir language may have approximated more closely to 
the Danish than to those of the other Gcminn tribes. Hence Dr. 
l\Giiest denies altogether the existence of any Danish element in our 
|languj^e,t but when ho argues in favour of his opinion from the 
absence of “those grammatical forms, which bind the Northern 
languages into one great family — ^tlio r inflexion of the verb, the 
passive voice, the defimto affixes of the substantive, the neuter 
inflexion of the adjective " — it maybe observed that the introduction 
of such generic differences would have constituted a new language, 
and could not have assimilated with any of the Anglo-Saxon 
dialects. Expenence teaches that an intrusive element in a lan- 
guage is confined to the vocabulary and minor grammatical forms ; 


m England are ; “ thorpe, Old-Northern )3orp, a collection of bouses separated 
from some prmapal estate, a village, thvaute, m the old Scandmaiian Inn- 
guage Jjveit, t^ed, an isolated piece of land , rues, a promontory , ey, or Sc, an 
isle ; vnth (» e ibrest) , toft, becL, tarn (Scandinavian, tjorn, or tj<irn, n small 
Me, ^ter) , /eJi(rocky moontam), force (waterfoll), Aa igh, or h6a 
(Si^nd ,haugr, a hiU), garth (Scand , gavSr, a large farm) WoRSAAE,p 67. 

• On this subject the student may consult vnth advantage, m addition to tlie 
work of Mr Worsaae, some valuable papers by Mr Garnett and Mr. Kemble 
in tte serond volume of the Proceedings of the Philological Socudy. 

t A History of English Shythins, vd. u. p 201. 
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and, conscqncntlj, nnlcss the Danish language had tnnmphed 
entirely over the Anglo-Saxon, which no one pretends to have 
happened, we should never expect to find the peculiar forms oi 
Scandinavian grammar, even if our language had been flooded with 
Danish words, Kot only the Danish writer "Worsaaei hnt Mr 
Gamctt and Mr. Kemble, clearly recognize the existence of the 
Danish element in English, and more especially in the Korthem 
dialect. But the dispute is, after all, one of httle importance , for 
It IS admitted on all hands that the Northumbrian dialect contains' 
both words and forms approximating more to the Scandmavian 
than to the German type ; and it is immatenal whether we give to* 
this clement in our language the name of Anglian or Danish 
From an exammation of the existing specunens of the North* 
nmbnan dialect, there seems to be no great di£5cnl1y in amv- 
ing at a satisfacfoiy conclusion Mr. Garnett and Mr. Kemble 
have shown that this dialect was originally Anghan, and that 
its earhest speamens exhibit hardly any Scandmavian traces; 
but that, m consequence of the Norse settlers in Northumbna, 
Danish words and forms were gradually introdneed mto it, and 
became promment and stnhing m the fourteenth centniy If it 
should appear strange that such words and forms should ^ so long 
m finding their way mto the language it must be recollected that 
this late introduction of a foreign element into a written language 
is in accordance with analc^, and is to be expected from the nature 
of the case. In like manner, it was three centuries after the Norman 
Conquest before a French element found its way into the written 
English 'Wnters naturally chng to a pre-^xistmg model and to 
their own. tongue; and foreign words qioken by an mtrusive' 
population amalgamate very slowly with the national language. > 
We have also the express testimony of writers in the thirteenth ' 
and fourteenth century to the existence of a strong Danish element 
in the populatioa and the language of our northern provinces * 
This is stated by Gualdus Cambrensis, John of Wallingford, and 
H^den ; and at an earher penod m the laws of Henry I , England 
IS divid^ mto three parts, Wessex, Mercia, and tiie provmce of the 
Danes f In the present Northern dialect there are many forms and 
words of undoubted Scandinavian origin. Thus the apparently 
ungrammatical forms current m North Yorkshire; I is, thou is, he 
are in exact accordance with tiiO present practice of fte Dane% who 
inflect their verb substantive as follows .J 


• Gzra^ w.Froceedtiigs<f the Phito’ogkalSoaetifyirQl u p 78 
f “ Anglie tn&nam diniitor id regno Bntaiuue, in Westseiiaja, 

et Mn-cenos, et Danormn provinaam.”— vi § 1, quoted by VTorsaae, p 156 
J See Mr. Garnett cn ‘ English Uiale^ m tiie Quarterly Settetc, Febri-iry 
1336, p 362 
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Stng. Ptur. 

J(^ cr, ^ I crc, 

Ducr, . .. .. •• I cre, 

Hancr, Deere. 

In Yorlshirt. 

1 IS, .. .. .. .. U’carc, 

Thoms Veare, 

He IS, .. .. .. ITicy nrc 

/•) ’ In the Biunc manner the Yorkjjlurfl forms I Ihinhit thou ihinlf, he ! 
\ 'J thinks, are perfectly analogous to the Danish /cy taenkcr, du latnkcr, 

\ han taenktn. Some of the ScandmaMan jiccuharitics have found u 
'^|thcit -way into the current English language. Of these the most 
}< - • important is the verb arc, ■which is entirely unknown to the Anglo 
'• ' f Saxon. The inflcMon of the verb substantive in AngloSaxon is ; 

Sxng. J'htr. 

1. com, .. ^Tx!, 

2 cut, 

3. IS (ys), i-ynd 


Hence, while our language has rclamcd the Anglo-Saxon inflexion 
of the singular, it has substituted in the plural the Scandinavian ere. 
Another Scan^navian peculiarity is the use of the preposition cj 
- as the sign of the genitive case, which had found its uny into the 
Somi-Saxon in the twelfth century, though unknown to the old 
s Anglo-Saxon.* 

§ 9. III. — The Lath? Element. — ^Tlic most numerous additions 
to the Anglo-Saxon vocabulary, the most important modiflcations of 
English syntax, and consequently of the general idiom of our 
language, have been denved, cither mediately or immediately, from 
i|t|ie Latin. Even m the pure Anglo-Saxon period’ soVeral Latin 
I (Iwwds were introduced into the language, especially on subjects 
{connected with the economy and disciplme of the Church ;f but 


i\ 


* See Craik’s edition of Shakespeare’s 'Julius Casar,’ p, 121. On the 
Korth-Anghan dialect, see Notes and Hlustrations (C) 
t “ Thus we find mynster, a minster, from monastcrinm; por/ic, a porch, 
from port.cns, cluster, a cloister, from danstnim, muniic, a monk, from 
monidius; bisceop, a bishop, from cpiscopus; arccbxsceop, an ari^bi^op, 
from archiepisoopus , sanat, a saint, from sanctus; profasl, a provost, from 
praepositus, pie//, a pall, from paliium; caltc, a chalice, from calix, candcl, 
a candle, from candela; psalter, a psalter, from psalterium; macsse, a mass, 
from missa, pistel, an epistle, from epistola; praedic-ian, to pre^, from 
praedic-are , ptofian, to proie, from prob-are, etc., etc. From the Latin nho 
came the names of foreign animals and plants, as Icon, the lion, from Ico 
oamell, the camel, from camelus; yip, the elephant, from elcphas, fc-beam, 
thefig-tiee, from fans, fefer-fuge, the f«er-few, from febnfugu , peterseil 
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tlic most mimcrons class of I>atm ■words in our language come 
through the medium of the Borman Fren cli. The Sormans were'' - 
onginally Scandinavians, who settled in France as their hrethreu had 
done in England. In 912 Charles HI. ceded to them the provmce 
called Xormandy after them. Here they came into contact ■with a '■ 
people speaking a language derived fipom the Latin, and, like the 
Franks and the other barbarian mvaders of Gaul, Italy, and Spam, 
tlicy gradually ceased to use their own Scandinavian tongue and 
adopted the language spoken by the inhabitants of their new home^ 

This language has ohtamed the name of French from the Franks, 
who conquered Gaul in the fifth century, and, hke the Italian, 
Spanish, and other languages denved -from the Latm, is fieqnently 
c^cd a Bomance language, to commemorate its Boman ongm. The 
first introduction of French into Finland dates from the tune of the 
later Saxon kings Ethelred IL mamed Emma, daughter of Bichaid 
Duke of Isormandy ; and his son, Edward the Confessor, who was 
brought np at the Xorman court, and spoke the French language, 
gave great offence to his Enghsh subjects by his partiabty for this 
tongue, and by his introdncmg French ecdesaastics mto the 
kingdom. Bat the important event, which firmly planted the 
French language in England, was the conquest of the country by 
Traham Duke of Ivormandy, m the year 1066 For two centnnes ^ 
French vras the language of the English court; Norman settlers, 
speakmg French, were spread over the country, and filled all the s 
ecclesiastical and civil posts , and French was spoken in the courts ' 
of law and taught m the schools. In this way a large mass of’ 
the population must have become acquainted ■with French; and 
a very great number of French words 'was gradually mtrodneed 
mto the English language. 

§ 10 'Though English thus leceived.vast addiboos to its.yocabun ; / ^ 
lary,it still remamed'essentiaBy a German tonguu It is the practioj j 
oTmahywntets to sp^ ofE^i^ as a composite language ; but this . 
term is an unfortunate one, and leads to misconception. The English * 
language is not the result of a mixture of Anglo^axon and French, j 
as It is sometimes represented to he; and mdeed a mixed language, j 
m the strict sense of the term, may be pronounced an impossibihty.* | 
yiat which constitntw; thp vitnl oTpyTuration of a language, that *, 


paisley, from petzosebnum, etc, etc. ; and of many articles of meniandisc. the 
growth or mann&cttire of distant countries, as pipor, pepper, from pqrer, 
mtrpwa, purple, from purpura; pamxe-^an, the puimce-stone, from puma, 
etc., etc." — G uest, UngltsA Bhythms, -vol n p. 103. 

• See Max 31nUer, Lectwres on the Science of Zanffua^e, p 71. In a 
oertnm sense all languages are mixed, since all have recast -words from other 
tongoat See p 2. 
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v''* Kyhich„djsUng«iahcs it . from all other tongues, isJta^ pvBtom of / 

^ jgmntnaticaljbnns_and inflpsions. There is hardly a Inngnagc in* 
'exislcnco "which has not .adopted somo foreign words Commerce, 
conquest, a superior civili»ition, and other Causes, ha^c deluged 
n}.any languages with so largo a multitiulo of foreign terms as to ex- 
cecd in nuin^r 'llibsc of homc-hom growth ; hut all languages cling 
wnlli extraordinary lcnacit 3 ' to their own graminatical fonns, and 
reject with obstinacy those of foreign ongin. The modem Persian 
language is overgrown with Arabic wonlu; but its grammar still 
remains csscntiallj* Indo-European, and Im not rccciicd a single 
Semitic inflexion. The Turkish language at Constantinople abounds 
w ith such a multitude of Persian and Anibic w-onls .as far to out- 
number the genuine Turkish aocabiilary, but these alien words have 
not crushed in the least the Tartanc character of its grammar. In 
I like manner tho English language, though adopting iiumlicrless 
r 1 French w'ords, oocepted \ery few grammatical forms from the French. 

^ ' ‘ Although it has at present dtoppjd most of its inflexions, tliO'^s 
which still remain proclaim loudly its Gemvan origin. Further, 

, its proqouns, numerals, pTcjiositions, and particles, and all those 
wor^ used to express the mcrsl simple ideas and avaiits, and jioint 
out natural objects, come from thcGcrman and not from tlio French, 
Hence the groundwork of onr language is Anglo-Saxon, of which no 
stronger proof can he given Ilian the fact that it would still he pos- 
isihle to avnto "whole pages of English consisting cxcluhiacly of 
'Anglo-Saxon words, wathout introducing a single term of Celtic, 

■’ Danish, or French ongm. Tho Anglo-Saxon is tho dominant element 
'm tho Enghsh hinguagc, and every foreign w"'ord bos been obliged to 
conform to tho genius of its grammar. 

§ 11. Many able philologists have indeed denied that the change 
w'luch took place in the grammatical forms of our language in the I 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centnnes was, in any considerable | 
degree, due to tho mfiuenoo of tho Norman invaders, and the}’ mam- / 
tarn that the same change would have taken place without tho / 
Conquest, as it was due to inherent tendencies in the language. Tins | 
new IS thus stated by Mr. Pnee in the preface to his edition of \ 
Warton’s ‘History of English Poetry — 
vV7 “ 1'hat some change had tdken place in the style of composition 
\ and general structure of the language since the days of Alfred, is 
a matter beyond dispute, hut that these mutations were a conse- 
quence of the Norman invasion, or were even accelerated by that 
event, is wholly mcapahle of proof, and nothing is supported upon 
, a finn jr principle of rational induction than that the same eflects 
would have ensurd if William and his followers had remained 
f in their native soil The substance of the diange is admitted on all 
hands to consist in the ..uppression of those grammatical mtncacies 
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cccasioned Ly the inflexion of nouns, the seemingly arbitrary distmc- 
lions of gender, the government of prepositions, &c How far this 
may be considered as the result of an innate law of the langnagei or ' 
some general law m the organisation of those who spoke it, we may 
leave for the present undecided , but that it was m no way dependent 
uixin cstcmal circumstances is established by this undemable fact, — 
that every branch of the Low-German stock, from whence the Anglo- 
Saxon sprang, displays the same simplihcahon of its grammar. In 
all these Languages there has been a constant tendency to reheve 
themselves of that precision which chooses a &esh symbol foi eveiy 
shade of meaning, to lessen the amonnt of mce disbnctioiis, and 
detect as it were a royal road to the mterchange of opmion.” 

The same thooiy is advocated by Dr. Guest . — 

'Oy' “ The causes which m the twelfth centuiy gave birth to the Old 
English worked nearly at the same time a like change m all the km- 
dred dialect^ save the most northerly, which, safe from their influence 
amid the snows of Iceland and of Sweden, long retamed (and mdeed 
still retam) many of the earhest features of our language. The Old 
Enghsh runs side by side with the later German dialects, and the 
change it underwent m the fifteenth centuiy would doubtless have 
been theirs also, but for an event which no one conld have foreseen, 
and whose consequences even the expenence of four centunes bad not 
enabled us to calculate. As it is, out modem dialect stands alone. . . . 
The language of our earher hterature fell at last a victim, not to the 
Korman Conquest, for it survived that event at least a century — ^not 
to the foreign jargon which the weak but well-meanmg Edward 
first brou^t mto the country, for French did not fflia; with our lan- 
gu^e till the days of Chaucer , — it fell before the same dee p and ( 
rmghty mfluences which swept every hvmg language froSTEe litera- ' 
ture of Europe. "When the South regamed its ascendency, and 
Home once more seized the wealth of vassal provinces, its iavounte 
priests had neither the knowledge requisite to understand, nor 
tastes fitted to enjoy, the hterature of the coimtnes mto which they 
were promoted. The road to their favour and their patronage lay 
elsewhere , and the monk, givmg up his mother-tongne as worthless, 
began to pnde himself only upon his Latimty The legends of his 
patron samt he Latinized, the story of his monastery he Latmized , 
in Latm he wrote history, m Latm he wrote satires and romances 
Amid these labours he had httle tune to study the mceties of 
Anglo-Saxon grammar, and the Homihes, the Enghsh Scriptures, 
Caedmon’s Paraphrase, the national songs, the magmficent ‘Judith,’ 
and other treasures of native gemus, must soon have lam on the 
shelves of his cloister as httle read, or, if read, almost as httle un- 
derstood, as if they had been written in a foreign tongue. "When he 
addressed himself to the unlearned, noble or ignoble, he used the 
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Milgar dialect of Ins sbire, wHli its itlioms, wlncli tlio wriltcii dialect 
had prohably rejected ns ^^antln£: in precision, and with its corrupt 
pronunciation, which alone Mould require now forms of grammar. 
In this M.'iy many specimens of onrold Kiighsh dialects have hceii 
handed down to us, and this'’, hones or Midely they differ from 
c.ach other, agree in one particular, — in confounding the character- 
istic endings of the Anglo-S.won. ... It is a unsuhr fact, that 
scvcml of the other European languages M’cro shortly after threat- 
ened avith a revolution of the aery ••amo nature, when the press 
came to llicir aid, and by doiihlmg the influence of their htemture 
put a stop to further changes ”* 

It must ho admitted that the chief pmmmatic.al change, mIiicIi 
j comerted the Anglo-S.a\on into the Old English, tooh place in the 
? Ijom -G erman dialects also, and cannot, therefore, Iw attnhuted to 
\ the Norman Conquest alone, — ^namclj , the snhstitntion of the.iOM^ 
j.c for the different voMcl-cndings, Minch distinguished the cases of 
^ the nouns and the conjugations of the \ erhs But at the same time 
' it should bo home in mind that the IjOw -G erman dialects Mere alto 
exposed to extraneous disturbing forces; and .foreign .influcnccs.seem 
even before the Conquest to have affected the gmmmatical slmcturc 
of the Anglo-Saxon. The Angles and the S.a\onb found upon the 
British soil some traces of the Roman conquest }t Christianity, 

and with it the language of the Romish Church, M*erc domesticated m 
England long before either had crossed the Elbe, and before a native 
literature had been created by the race M’luch gave to Britain a new 
name and a new population. The Old-Nortlieni or Scandinavian, 
and some branches of the German families, on the contmrj’, had 
acquired a certain culture, and possessed what may fairly claim to lie 
considered an independent literature, before their adoption of Chris- 
tianity. The Old-Northcra and Gorman languages had accordingly 
been earned to a higher degree of polish and refinement than the 
Anglo-Saxon, and they both less needed, and were less susceptible of 
receiving, grammatical improvement from foreign sources We con- 
sequently find, even in the most ancient forms in which the Anglo- 
Saxon, itself but a compromise bctMcen discordant dialects, J has come 
down to us, a stmeture more resembhng that of the Romance languages 
'than we meet m Old Northern or in German The arrangement of the 
penod, the whole syntax, had been evidently already influenced, and 
the native inflexions diminished m number, variety, and distinctness. 

The more complete establishment of the ecclesiastical domination 


• English Rhythms, vol ii. pp 105—108 

t Some of the followmg remarks in the text have been transferred to thu 
place from one of Mr. Marsh’s subsequent lectures. 
i See Lecture I , p 16. 
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of Rome Ind introduced some Latin and Frencdi ■wordsi and expelled 
from use a corresponding portion of tlio native vocabulary We have 
already seen tint tlie Romance dialect o ’JTonnandy had partially sup- 
planted the Anglo-Saxon at the court of Edward the Confessor, andi 
the Conquest gave greater intensity to the causes already in opera- 
tion. It therefore seems probable tiiat external causes exercised more 
influence in producing the great change in Anglo-Saxon than Dr- 
Guest and Mr Price would be wilhng to allow * and in this opmion 
uc are supported by the authority of Gnmm, who observes — 

“ Li cry violent mtennixture of two languages is contrary to the 
order of nature, and hastens the destruction of theur grammatical 
forms When the Enghsh language was mandated by a vast influx 
of French words, few, if any, French forms were receiied into its 
grammar , but the Saxon forms soon dropt away, because they did 
not suit the new roots , and the gemus of the language, from having 
to deal ivith the newly-imported words m a rude state, was induced 
to neglect the mflexions of the native ones This, for instance, led 
to the introduction of the s as thenmversal termination of all plural 
nouns , which agreed with the usage of the French language, and 
M as not alien from that of the Saxon, but was merely an extension of 
the termination of the ancient mascuhne to other classes of nouns ”t 
The proportion of Latin words m the English language, derived 
either through the medium of the French or immediately from the 
Latm itself, will form the subject of a subsequent lecture 


• 3Ir Mirsh observes — Pnoe finds confirmatioii of his theory m alleged 
corresponding Ganges of the Low-German dialects, and Latham m those of the' 
Danish and Swedish But the Low German, and the Danish and Swedish, have' 
been exposed, not indeed to precisely the same causes of revolution as the Anglo- 
Saxon, bat to somewhat analogous infiuences, and m all these cases the nature! 
and amount of the change are, not corresponding to that of the Anglo-Saxon, 
but almost exactly proportioned to the character and amount of exhaneous 
disturbuig force The Latm has operated more or less on all of them 
la hke manner m the Scandinavian dialects we find that the Icelandic, which 
has been always isolated, has remamed almost the same for some centarics, 
that the Swedish, and the dialects of seduded distncts m Norway, being 1 cm 
exposed to foreign mfinence than the Danish, retain a very large proportion of 
the diaractenstics of the Old Northern , while the language of Denmarb, a 
conntty bordering npon Germany, and bound to it ly a thonsjcnd ties, has 
become alm<^ half Tentomc If then we are to refer sneh dianges to in/icrent 
tendencies only, how are we to explam these diversities betwean dialects which, 
even after the birth of what is distmctively the English language, were still ^ 
nearly identical? See 3Iadden*s Prefiioe to Aayiinwin, p 1, and the anthoniies ^ 
there ated ” 

f Gnnmi, Introduction to the first ed hon of his Grammar, p nxii 
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l,AYO?*n» or Titr nttmin 
(See p. 2S ) 

Apricolfl, who had hopn many jrara In 
Bntain, Hinted that there waa not tntich 
difference helwren the Inrptiape of the | 
Britona and that of the OanU,* and that 
the TcUglon of the two nations waa the 
fame. Apricola eenjeetured. It la true, 
that the hair and larpe Umhi of the 
Caledonians Indicated a German oripin ; 
and that the dark complexion of the 
SUurca, their curly hair and their posi- 
tion opposite to Spain, faml'hed prounda 
for bellcrinp that they were descended 
from Iberian settlers Hut these were 
evidently mere conjectures, founded not 
upon lanpuape, but upon suppo*rd ; 
phvfieal resemblances , and neither 
Apricola nor Tacltns appears to have 
attached mneh Importance to them, since 
the latter adds that, upon a penerat 
estimate of prohahlliUes {“ In nnlTcrfum 
tnmen cestunantl"), one must hcUerc 
that the Gauls took pos>cs<lon of the 
nciphhonrins coast 

Ctesar draws a distinction between 
the oripin of the Inhabitants of the 
inland parts of Britain and of those 
upon the coast The former were said 
by tradition to have sprung from the 
sod, while the latter wero Belgians, 
who had crossed over to the Island for 
the sake of plunder, and were for the 
most part dLstlngutshcd by tho names of 
those states from which they had come 
{Bell Gall v 12). The latter state- 
ment has given nsc to the erroneous 
hypothesis that the inhabitants of Sooth 
Britain wero Germans and not Celts, 
because Ctesar distlngnlsbcs the lan- 
guage of the Belgians from those of the 
Aquitanians and Celts or Gauls proper 
{Bell Gall i 1), and m another passage 
states that most of the Belgians were 
Germans {Bell Gall ii 4) Bnt in the 
first place we may remark that, even 
according to CtEsar’s own statement, the 
country of the Belgians was origmally 
peopled by Celts, whom the German 
msaders expelled,')' and it is therefore 


• **Senno fanild multum drrenui.** (TaaLjffrf^ 
Ml c- 11 J There can be no doubt that Taatui 
wmed bn information reipectina Britain from ha 
CaUteT'^n.law, Agrieola. 

t ’‘Oi'tarnfj.'edebaiipItrDKtaeBelEns eiM gnoc 


more p'oluWr that ltwasthc<c cxpriles 
CclK and rat their German conquero-s, 
who crtw'td over to Britain , and In 
the weond place, there arc sufficient 
reatons fo- believing that alter C(r*ar*s 
time nearlj the *are lanpuape continued 
to be pjKikrn in Btlple anil Celtic Caat, 
and that con*eqtientty the Intrusive Ger- 
man imputation wa* not so numcriius as 
was irpresented to Cm'sr. 

That there was only n dialeetieal dif- 
fc'cnte between the la* pngc of the Bel- 
gians and that of the Ct It s may be Inferred 
fro**! ft p**vige of Strslio Tills writer, 
after mentioning the threefold division 
of Gant amonp the Aquitanians, Belpjan*, 
imd Ce’tf, rays that the Aquitanians dif- 
fer wholly fro*n the o*hi*rf. In per*on os 
well a* In lanpunpe, and rese nble the_ 
Ibcrlms, whPc be adds that the Belpiaas' 
and Celts liavc eharseteristles be'onplnp 
to the Gauls In penenl, and tfifer onlji 
n tittle (n thetr lans‘t>'je (fiicpov mpoA* 
Aarwerot ratt ^tjunair, Iv. p. 1*C, ed 
Casaubon) tt e posses* also the te*tl- 
mon) of Jerome to the lame effect 
Jerome had llieil ft*nong the Treviri, 
who were a Belplc people, and he faj* 
that the Calatie, a Celtic tnbe settled 
In Asia Minor, sjioke almost tho same 
lanpuape a* the Trcvlri (nicronvn 
Bnof lib it Comment £put off Galatai, 
vol I p. 25S Boris. ITOC, Cited by 
rrieharti, vol 111. p 112). 

Independent of tbe<c testimonies, the 
local names In Belgle Gaul bear such a 
strikirp refcmManee to those in Celtic 
Gaul as to famish a eonelnsirc proof 
that these districts must at one period 
have been Inhabited by the same race 
Similar names arc akso found in Britain, 
and not simply in the south of the 
island, where the Bclplans settled, hot 
also In those part* inhabltod by the 
aboriginal Bntons. (Tho reader will 
find abundant proob of this statement 
in Frichard, aol ill ) 

As we have thus seen that there was 
a close similarity of language in Gaul 
and Britain, we now proceed to prove 
that this language hclongcd to the 
Cymric and not to the Erse d.alcct of 
the CcUio tongue Most of the elements 


nb C mnanli, Tlbcmifnniiv antsinitus tmnrdnctm 
pmpt^r Ion fpftiliittem iiii cun^ealiMO naltovuo^ail 
e% lcie» iDcolerent etptiluve Oalt iU4 
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(n the local names in these two coantnes 
can be explained onlr from the Cprnie 
In addition to these local names, the 
Creek and Boman 'writers have pre- 
serred man; other Gaihe rrords, all of 
which are more akm to the Cpnne than 
to the Gaelic Thns the Gallic words 
pelomlun (afonr-whccledchanot),j)ein- 
prduta (thcquinqnefoliamareinipiefoil], 
iVnninusdcns, Pmninum jognm, £pona 
(the goddess of horses), are endcntl; 
connected trith the 'Welsh jiefuar (fonr), 
pimp (fire), penn (a head or summit), 
e;i in epaul or eiaul (a colt) ; while ta 
l^h, e or ch takes the place of p m 
these word*, as ctfhtr (fenr), eiie (fire), 
eenn (head), ech (horse) The prefix 
rrr, which ocenrs so fieqoentl; in 
anaent Gallic and British names, snch 
as rercingetonx, rsmemetnm, Ter- 
tigemns, Ac , and which corresponds to 
the in'cparahie particle gaer-, gur-, ger-, 
in Welsh, is tmknown in the Gaehe 
The clement am, oeenmns m the 
British names Ciinohilmus, (hinofaimes, 
Amomalgns, hfagloeuniis, and m the 
Gallic Hereimia silTa, Hereiiniates, is 
no donht the same ns the Welsh eirn, a 
height or elevation 

While the similatitj' between the lan- 
guages of the ancient Gauls and Batons 
on the one hand, and the Welsh on the 
other, is thus e'ndent, we do not mean 
to assert that the; -were absolutel; 
idcnticaL e ma; conclude, even £rom 
Strabo, that the inhabitants of Celtic 
and Belgic Gaul spoke different dialects, 
and it is probable that more than one 
Qjmnc dialect 'was spoken in Biitsin. 
Cssar, as we have seen, draws a dis- 
tmetian between the inhabitants of the 
maritime and inland parts of Britidn , 
and the ttelsh traditions divide the 
island mto three dL4ncts, called Uoe- 
gria, Cambria, and Alban (Scotland) 
(ITebh JBUtonettl Tnais, Ito 2, ed. 
Probert ) It has been coryectnied that 
the Cornish represents the dialect of the 
Belgs, who retreated westward when 
the Saxons pressed upon them bom the 
East, and that the Welsh is the relic 
of the languages of Caesar’s aborigines, 
the two thus eorresponding to the 
languages of the Lloegnans and Cam- 
brians 

The language of North Britain or 
Caledonia also appears to have been 
Qannc till the invasion of the Scots 
and Ficta at the end of the tiurd century 
of our era. The Greek and Boman 


i •writers make no distmchon between thi 
I inhabitants of Scotland and England. 
I The; call them alike b; the name o* 
I Britons, and the Caledonians are repre- 
sented as onl; one of the British tribes 
After the Itomans had 'withdra'wn from 
I the island, the southern part of Ecot- 
I land liecame a separate British kmgdom, 
called Strathcl;de, of wUch the capital 
was Alcln;th or Dumbarton. There 
can be no doubt that the inhabitants 
of both this kingdom, end that of the 
Cumbrians to the south of Hadrian’s 
Wall, spoke Welsh , and that, not onl; 
Cumberland, but also Gallowa;, as far 
as the Cl;de, remained in the possession 
of the CDnne Britons till the end of 
the mnth century (Pnehard, 'voL m. p 
159) The kmgdom of StrathCl;de ex- 
tended as far as the wall of Antoumns, 
between the Fntbs of Forth and Cl;de, 
and the CHnne population of Britain 
ma; therefore be placed at least os far 
no^ as this limit. 

There is moreover no evidence that the 
population even farther north belonged 
to a Cerent race till the end of the 
third eentnr;. At this time the Scots 
and Piets are first mentioned in history, 
and the name of the Caledonians dis- 
appears They are both represented as 
invadmg tribes With respect to both 
the ongm and language of the Scots 
there can be no doubt. The conenirent 
testimon; of antiqmt; represents them 
as Irish immigrants, and Ireland as 
their proper home The inhabitants of 
Ireland are called Scoti, and the island 
Scotia, for man; centuries * The lan- 
guage of the conqnenng Scots still 
exists in the Highland Gaehe, which is 
Else stripped of a few inflexions With 
regard to the Piets the case is ‘very 
different. Their ongm and aSmties 
have given nse to the most vehement 
disputes, and as their language has 


• Hie •CRcat smhentit* for thn tSatexB«Bt arc 
eollettcd bj Zetaa^ Da OwtAen vxd «f«r 
tlSmnt p. K8, a fewestneu nrU be ftOfSeicat 
tOBoppontbeBtatetneatlntbetart. ‘nutsClatxdam 
vTitms ^ ccatempor a iy Ttoonca orertbe SeoU m 
tbe fuartb cemnr;', Bp 

**Soototumci]t9ii!ai finrit elaeialia tSree** 
J>tlf Cbac HoNOrgSS 
■•..^tstam cumSeotua lEraea 
Mont ct iBfo^cpomant remise Tetbrn** 
X^eXeai bliI«eb.^S51 

Orvim, vbo Uccd fn the 6ftb ce ii t u rn iSatet cs 
■*Hiberata a Seotomm geettlm* ooSitor** 
fut). SoalsoBede **b«e(Hibmta)anUmpi^ 
pncpstm&eosoramc»t(i 1) Secn.ita IliberatAS 
Bneaasw praxiBara iseoeat** ^ 4 ). 
lAewtse tbe Grozni^cr ef BaTnaa, 
quse*Scot9ia^lUtttr*'(Y tt) 
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IKralherd, «t! hare loit the onlr Jure 
mi BUS of ftrrlvtnp at a Mllsfictory con« 
duBion. The utatctnenUi of the nnclent 
writers rcspccunp tliwr oripin urc 
\ciy vague, proiing that tlioj rnllj 
ikticw nothing about the matter, and 
presenting a striking eontrna to their 
definite information respecting the Scots < 
Tlin« Bede (Sfdf, i I) firings tiicm from 
Scvthia, and Claudian* from Tlmic, both 
tcrois of u Idc and uncertain application. 
Modem avntcr# have variou«lj pro* 
nouuecd them to be Germans, Scandma. 
ilanr, ttclsh, or Gael. It arould be 
foreign to our purpose to enter into an 
cvaiiiination of these various theories , 
and we must content ourselves with 
stating that the view silucii seems to 
be most in accordance with the known 
facts of the case makes them the rcinaina 
of those Caledonian tribes who pre- 
served their independence under the 
Bomans, and who continued masters of 
the northern parts of Britain till the 
invasion of the In«h Scots Although 
tho Picts arc so frequently mentioned 
along with the Scots, thej must have 
spoken a different language, since the 
Irish missionary, St. Columba, was 
obliged to employ an interpreter avhen 
preaching to the I'lcts, and Bede men- 
tions their language as one of tho five 
spoken in Britain in his time, the other 
four being the Anglian (Anglo-Saxon), 
British (Welsh), Scottish (Gaelic), and ' 
the Latin of the Cliurch (Jlist Feef L ' 
I ) It follows from the same passage ' 
of Bede that the Fictish was ah-o dif- 1 
ferent from the Welsh , hut there arc I 
GtRiBg reasons for believing that the 
former was a Celtic tongue, and more 
akin to the Cymric than to the Gaelic 
In tho names of Fictish kings, of whom 
a genuine Ust from the fifth hentniry 
downwards is preserved in a manuscript 
of the Colficrtme library, most of the 
forms can be identified os Welsh, though 
with some distinctions constituting a 
difference in dialect Almost the only 
Ficush word given as such by an ancient 
writer is the well-known Ten cal (tbc ' 
name given by the Picts to the TTolF# ' 
Snd. or eastern termination of the vallum 
of Antonmus), of which tbc first part is 
deeiuedly Cymric , pen, “ head,” being ' 
contraiy to all Gaelic analogy. Tho 
local names in the Fictish temtory can 
In general only be explained from the 

* ^laetlnU /csoram cnnmliie Thole ** 

Xte/J Cwu H/iwr *0. 


Wclsli, of wlilch we have a rtrikiri' 
example in tlic wonls beginning with 
the Wel*h prrllx aler, which after tho 
Gaelic occupation of the country wan 
changed into inrrr thus /nrerin and 
Inttmrihp were prcM 0 U'‘ij Ahenn and 
Ahrrnrthi; Again, the name of tho 
Oehil lulls In Perthshire is connected 
with the Mcl'li urhfl, high , and tirun 
Atiatn, the name of tlic ridge dividing 
the Picts from the Scots, is the \\ elsh 
biyn, a ridge 

If the conclusion we have endeavoured 
to cslahllsh resjtccting the Pictioh lan- 
guage he correct, it would follow that 
the whole of Britain was inhabited at 
the time of the Bmnan conquest by 
tribes speaking Cymric dialects In this 
case the quc-tlon InexitaWv occurs, If 
we find no traces of Gaelic on the 
British soil, how did they find their 
was to Ireland I It is not impossible 
that they crossed o\er the Kaj of Biscay 
direct from 'Spain, which is the course 
assigned to tlicm by numerous ln«h 
writers, hut we know nothing of the 
language of tbc Celtic tribes of Spain, 
and their local names jioint rithcr to a 
Cymric than to a Gaelic origin It is 
more probable that the Gael was on 
earlier wave of population srhlch passed 
over Bntam before it was occupied by 
the Cymric tribes This was the opinion 
of the celebrated Celtic scholar, Fdward 
Lbuyd,* who endeavoured to prove that 
some of the local names in skiuth BntMn 
showed traces of an earlier Gaelic popu- 
lation , hut although he cannot be said to 
have established this point,-) and the 
Gaels seem to have left no trace behind 
them in South Bntam, set this hypo- 
thesis is upon the whole h\ far the 
most probable The Gaels, as wc base 
shown (p 28), arc an older branch of 
tho Celtic race, and it is therefore 
natural to conclude that thej crossed to 
Britain and were subscquentl} dnven 

* in the pichiee to ht* /reftmiivia i>tfanii{ca, 
Oxford, 1707 Tint preface, wb eli irxu written in 
It tnmtlaud m ^icolion** F<ctehf 

and JrtA Ihstmeal Lil/rar%e$^ Londoo I776» Snd 
ed • tlirrd npptndtx 

t Tlte tfmf word* vrbtcb lend «ay eounieniince to 
tbia tutemeot are Ouie, wfxe, Fre, cwitaiord m the 
name* of tnany nrir* in Fn^luii anil M oln, nnd 
wbtcb be oonm^U'WUb tbc uaelie mtge ** water** 
Cut one fnrtnnee i» not fiiflicimt to e«uib1r»h »uch 
as important hUtonoil fact, even if thi« root were 
not found in C^mrte. but 5fr Garnett rcmtirlce tbat, 

* tboui^b icyiff in V\ ciib dore not now prrc*fieljr mrao 
water, tl tnenof a etream or current, nod mrtapbon* 
colly, oouive, career na analosr of import tufQ 
clertlf doee to juetifrtiie belief of tu being of ih« 
Mime crtRin at the Gaelic word **>— SVnHuriioar <if 
PiOot For t p 
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ont of It br the yoangcr Cjrtnric tribes 
For farther Information on tbb subject 
the student is referred to Fnebard's 
rtirarchti info the FAyneal Batoiy of 
Naninni, Tol. iii p 105 Mtg , 3rd cd , 
and to Mr Garnett’s papers ‘On the 
Languages and Dialects of the Bnbsh 
Islands,’ published in the first rolnme 
of the Tramactlotu of the Thtloloyieal 
Soeieltf, tOTrhlchrrc arc Utgclj' indebted 
' in the preceding remarks 


B Esousu tfonns or Ceme Omotn 
(Seep S9) 

The folloiring trords relating to the 
ordinary acts of life, such as agnenltnre, 
masonry, carpentry, cookery, necdle- 
srorh, ^e^ are taken from a longer list 
of similar trords giren by Mr Garnett 
in the Procetiingt of the PhMopeal 
Sofuty, Tok { p 171 scf A few 
Frcneh, Italian, and Genminie terms 
added for the sake of Illustration, as 
also some apparently of Latin ongin, 
when there appears reason to behere 
that they were adopted from the Celtie 
inhabitants of this island, and not from 
the Latin or Anglo-Tfoniian 


tmsii. 

•basgawd . . . .. 

berfa « • • • • 

botwm . 
bran etin of trheat 
brodiaw, to dam, em> 
brmder . , 

bnyell. haUhd 
cab, cabin, hut 
eat, encloRire, heSge 
cenbal, toat 

clwt, patch, clytlaw, to 
patch . 
enap, button 
enwb, ktiob 
eras', da^, brace 

ciochan, apot 
crag; a heolit 
eweb. boat 

cwjsed (ftom c«yB,T«(5fC, 
furrmey . . 
c^cyiyn • •• 

dantaetb, choice moreel 
darmapafeh .. 
ieiatarfratnefarttreteh- 
tngeloth 

Ciaini, eatae-Xaneet 


dGUSO, 

basheLV* 

barrow 

bntton. 

bun 

broder, Fr Irol- 
der.E. 

Ger belliE-bltk 

cabal. 

quay 

cobble 


:•} 


clonk 

knob 

mmp-Iion, Fr 
agraSe. 

cio^ crockery 
crook, 
cock boat 

gnssek 

kULFtov ;klln, 

dainty 

dam. 

tenter 

fleam. 


* Hi* CeltKtemu nitbe foUimi^bstf areWrlili, 
except itb« oO^rvife epecified. Fr TeprocBCt Ibe 
erOJaarTf SjaslcrberDoounced bbee Ablxc- 
vimtxaa G Gaelic Br Bfclnn, Fe 

Freaeb, luL Italian, Ger Genoan, Se.Lcirland 
Sacteb, IW IVofisda]. 


■rrraen rccusu 

lBaiged,laipeuac3!xrterrel fiaakck'Forkch., 
a pail. 

fflaw, sliirer, rptfnter flaw 
Sris, nap of doth bleee 

Synek atr-hole, ehimtuy fnnnel 
gatdas(gaT,ihank,tas;tu:) garter 
eelsn,feUer gyre, 

greldell, iron babaig- 
piale . . . giiddle. 

gi^ . . . gmek 

gmlti, a camaye . ..wain, 
gwall, rampart . walk 
gwatil, hem, bonier welk r 
gwiccd. little door wtekek i' 

galanen (from gwlan, flannel, Heref. 

leool) flannen. 

gwiyb, liguor .. ..flip. 

gWTk ioie .. .... gown../' 
gwyfh . .. .. wire^ 

helslan, beUiyUt, intlru- 
tnent to irtufiaa batchell, hackle. 
bcni,olonler hem. 

hws,a ooKnnp. hwsan, 
a hood . bonsing 

llalb, rod. .. lath, 

llogell, dratcer, partition locker - 
Uyrary, jdy mode icith 
oatmeal . flommery, 

masg stitch in netting . mesh, 
matog 

mop; mopa, mauhtn, Ac. 
paeol, opaiZ orpot , 

pan, cep hotel .... 
pae, field tndoture 
peg, peged, n measure 

pel^ Utile ball, bulla . 

piser, aytip(BrekpIcfier} pitcher. 
pote% a cooked mess pottage 
rhall, a/'ence, mound *.. tall 
Tbasg, a tfiee nsber. 

rbic,rblg mldi,gnxne ridge; 
TlilU,araio . drfU. 

Tbim;msedrdgearlOTder rim. 
rbuwdi rough garment mg 
sawdntiaw, to join, cement solder 
Eoch, sink, dram . . songb. 

siStb,etiffemng,glue,S,c. size 
fad. instrument, fool . tackle, 
tosek/mipc; . .. tassek 
tcaUaborer \ drill; ItaL td 

Imllaw, tobore J" ■velli. 


mattock. 

mop 

pail. 

. pas. 
park, 
peck. 
peUek 


FamtiAB Taass 


asbcl, tnel, muehi^ 
baldoiddas, rmrtinp 
lmg,hoigMtn . .. 

hygyla, to threaten 
eSc, foot , dciaw, etrOx 
mth the foot 
eaoc,arup .. 

cobl;^, a sprite .. 

erwean, to bend, erwend, 
sguotfinp, cwrc ewr- 

evd. Id . .. .. 

cmian, to squad .' . 
cwtwE,aIot — s • 


spree’ 
tulderdash. 
hng bugbeai'^ 
bnlly v" 

kick 

knock , 

goblin , cC Ger “ 
kobold. 


ctonCh. 

cower 

cat (draic etitsi 
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twit. tfi>oraW<»n f cjrUu, 
teparale . tnll 

tliWBp, tniort itfro»if wlnn 
eliwodlcui, topm/t.jww/p ittatlillo 

fug, <l«eir;rf(on futlgp. 

RT^l'^lu, fo murmur . (mimbtc. 
^cddu, to yolc, unde, 

marry writ. 

gwyal, warA pi«t 

cwjltw, /o tjviep , well 

licrlod^s, a . .. lurlol. M'rt/nx 

tiooilcn, a/irt .. .. b'^dcii 

hwcb<atiFinr .. bop 

lladibiw, to eudytl , . llcl.. 

Hand, .. .. .. iaib ^ 

IIod»,apirZ tiaa.'' 

madr^d, put inactcr 

.uarygl, tg>id, tullry tonmy. 
nngtaw, to that e . , ou(t;;p 

paneg penygen, cntrailf paunc!i. 
pidav tothrau) pitch, 

poalaa toirUerrogate em- 
Utrratt . . po*»*. puzzle, 

pwca, bol^tilin , puclw 

pwmp, round mart , dim 
pwmpi, l.-no'j, &.C .. bnmp,plmpte 

ta»R, ajoi.pieee-ww/. .. Ia«k 
(oedaw, to cut Oiort , . dock 
tos!aw,toJ>rA, ttnjto losa. 
trtplaw.fozfwntdc.. . trip, eT Fr trf- 
bueber. 

troddl, mooe foneard, 
prograi . ... Inidgc 


C. Ot rar Kon'ni-A>oUAjf DxAtEcr. 

“ The whole bodv of our Anglo-Saxon 
liteTaT 7 monumenu, from the eighth 
ccntni; downwards, Is reducible to two 
great dlTisions, West-Saxon and An- 
glian Pobbcal oTcnts gate a decided 
preponderance to the former, so that, 
towards the end of the ninth century, 
we perceive its influence on the tentten 
language in almost every part of Eng- 
land It also appears to hate acted 
powerfully upon the spoken Select of 
the 'Western Mercians, who were origin- 
ally Angles, but who seem to have gra> 
duMly adopted various pccubaritics of 
the West-Saxon speech The Anglian 
branch, including the Korthumbnan 
division of it, once boosted of a flourish- 
ing and extensive bterature , but civil 
commotions and the ravages of foreign 
invaders gradually caused the bulk of it 
to disappear A few fragments fortu- 
nately escaped the general wreck. Be- 
sides the verses uttered by Bede on his 
death-bed, the inscription on the Buth- 
well Cross, and the fragment of Caedmon 
printed in VVanley’s Catalogue, we have 
in the Durham Kitual, pchbshed by the 
Surtees Socie^, and in ine celebrated 


Gospels, CoU.M" .Vtro, n 4,umloabtet1 
apeclmens of the angungo of IJorlbum- 
brln in the l(.nth fentury. A {lortlon of 
the Gloss to the llnshwcnth Gospels In 
the Bodlehn IJlmy, supjwscd to have 
hern written in yorkshirc, Is In the 
same dlslrct. The Olossrs to Uic I’raltcr, 
Cott MS, Vrsp, A I, alro prlnbd by the 
burtrca “Vielfti, though more fou*hern, 
are of tile same gincrie character, that 
Is to say, AnRlian as distinct from it c«U 
Sixon,— and, on nccoiint of the anti- 
quit) and purity of the iingnage, they 
ate the most valuable monument of the 
class Those pieces present n form of 
language differing in many importan* 
points from the Wcst-Sixon, ond ap- 
proximating ill Fome degree to the Old 
haxon and the Westpnattan dialect of 
Old German. The dtaicefs descended 
from this uere. In the eleventh century, 
and pc'hsps still earlier, distinguished 
from those of the south and west by the 
greater simpIEciti of llicir grammatical 
forms, b) the prtfcrence of simple 
vonels to diphthongs, and of bard gnt- 
turals to pahtali , by the frequent and 
cicntually almost unisersat rejection of 
the formative prefix yr, and by the 
recurrence of peculiar srords and forms 
never found In pure West-isaxon. Ano- 
ther characteristic is the infusion of lean- 
dinavbin word*, of wlilcb there are alight 
traces In monuments of the tenth cen- 
tury, nnd strong and uncquivocai ones 
in tho'c of the thirtrcntliand fourteenth. 
Some of the above criteria mav be verified 
by o simple and obvious process, namcl), 
a reference to the topographical nomen- 
clature of our provinces ” • 

One of the most important pccnUaritici 
of the dialect of the Durham Gospels nnd 
the Ilitual is the termination of the infi- 
nitive mood in a, which is the ‘icandinn- 
vian form, instead of on, which is the 
Anglo-Saxon ending In the Durham 
Gospels all Infinitive moods arc inva- 
riably formed In o and not an, with the 
single exception of iidn, “ to be ,” and 
since in the older Bsaltcr the infinitive 
moods end In the Anglo-Saxon on, we 
may fairly ascribe the change found in 
the Durham Gospels to the influence of 
the Danish immigrants Again, we And 
m the Durham hooks the Scandinavian 
peenharity of prefixing ait or at to the 
lafimtivcs, as at tatta, “to chew,” a 
form still Tctamcd in the present local 

• SJ, Oamelt, ia Q^arttriy 2»*vt€W fc- MucK 
isia^ P au 
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IBOTCKE IIJ. 

• PRACTICAL TJSFS OF ETV5IOI/)C.T. 

§ 1. Philological StudiK. § 2. Jtrraology Englbli DicticiAtw. § 3. Ex* 
travaganoe of ctymologisls. § i Djmolojry, oCEngLih jivordB isrie, 
aboma^Ie, § 5. Method of ctjmolojry: illuctration from the Portu^ise 
wot^sourfndc. § 6. Uses of ctymolo^: illDstration from the Englj^ 
word gram — 

§ 1. Is a previous lecture,* the distinction made in recent gramma- 
tical nomenclature between philology; and linguistics was illustrated 
by comparing the former to tlio physiology of a single species, tho 
latter to the compamtnc anatomy^of different' species. 
or the studj’ of the pnmilii^ derivative, jind^guralivc forms and 
'Meanings of words, must of course have (bfferent useSj ac«>rding to 
tlie object for uhich it is pursued. If the aims of the etymological 
inquirer be philological, and ho seek only a more thorough compre- 
hension and mastery of the vocabulniy of Ins own tongue, tho uses in 
question, though not excluding other collateral advantages, ma}' be 
said to be of a strictly practical cliaractcr ; or, in other words, ctymo-j 
logy, so studied, tends directly to aid us in the clear midcrstandmgi 
and just and forcible empio} ment of tbo words which compose ourj 
own language If, on the other hand, the scholar’s objects bo etlino*\ 
logical or linguistic, and he investigate the history of words for tho 
purpose of tracing the relations between different races or diiTcrcut 
languages, and of arriving at those general principles of unncrsal 
grammar winch determine tlic form and structure of all human 
speech, bis studies arc mdeed more highly scicntiiic m their scope 
and method, but they aid him little m the comprehension, and, as 
expenence abundantly shows, scarcely at all m the use, of his matenial 
tongue. But though I admit that philology is of a less ngorously ! 
scientific character than linguistics, 1 by no means concede to thci 
latter any pre-enunence as a philosopluc study, or as requirmg higlier* 
intellectual endowments for its successful cultivabon , and it cannot be’ 
disputed that, as a means of ethical culture, philology, connectmg! 
itself as jt does, with the whole mental and physical life of man, I 
Qlnstiating as well the inward thou^t and feelmg as tho outward I 


* Ses p. 19. 
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action of a nation, has almost as great a snpenonty over linguistics as, 
history over pure mathematics Philological studies, when philology, 
M'us restnctcd to the cultivation of the languages, hterature, history,; 
and archaxilogy of Greece and Rome, were very commonly called 
literal hnmaniorcE, or, m English, the jiumanitiies, and it is 
the conviction of their value as a moral and intellectual discipline 
which has led scholars almost umvorsally to ascribe the ongmof this 
appellation to a sense ofJ^j£jcefimng,^leiating, andJinmamsing jn?* 
flufiiH®.. This, however, I think, is an eironeons etymology. They 
were called liters humaniores,thehnmambes,hy way of op- 
position to the literrn divinm, ordivmity,the two studies, philo^ 
lo3j- and theology, then completing the cucle of scholastic knowledge,) 
which, at the penod of the mtrodnction of the phrase, scarcely mclnded j 
any branch of physical science. Bntthongh the efymolc^ is mistaken, i 
its general leo^tion is an evidence of the opuuon of the learned as 
to the worth and importance of the stndy, and, now that so many 
modem hteratnies have attained to an excellence scarcely mferior to 
that of classic models, their special philologies have even stronger 
claims upon us than those of ancient lore, because they are not only 
almost cqnally valuable as instruments of mental culture, hut are 
' more directly connected with the clear mtelligence and fit discharge 
of our highest moral, social, and religions dnbes. 

'// § 2. Etym ol ogy is a fa ndame ntal bra n ch of a ll phil ological and , 

jsll hngnisbc study. The word is used in two senses, or rather, .th^ 
Mienee of e ty mology has two ofSces The one concerns itself with^ 
the primitive and derivabmioimi' and sigmficabons of words, the 
oth^ with their y ^TmnatiGal inflesionH and TnodificabODR ; the one, 
oonsideis words independently and aheolntely, the other m their syn-^ 
tacbcal lelabons In disenssmg the uses of etymology, I shall confine* 
myself to the first of these offices, or that which consists m mvesti-| 
gatmg the earliest recogmzahle shape and meanmg of words, and' 
traciDg the history of their subsequent changes in form and signifi-^ 
Gabon. A knowledge of etymology, to such an extent as is required 
for all the general purposes of hteratnre and of life, is attainable by 
aids wiChin the reach of every man of moderate scholasbc training 
Onr commonest dicbonaries give, with tolerable accuracy, the etyuio- 
logies'bf most of our vocabulary, and where these fail, every hbrary 
will furnish the means of further mvesbgabon It must be coir- 
fessed, however, that no English dictionary at all fulfils the requisites 
either of a truly scieubfic or of a popular etymologicon They all 
attempt too much and too little — too much of comparafave, too httle 
of posibve etymology. Of course, m a complete theraurus of any 
language, the etymology of every word should exhibit both its 
philology and its lingnisbcs, its domesbc history, and its foreign 
relahons, hut m a hmid-lcxioon of anj monem tongue this wide 
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range of Imgnistic rcsearcli is misplaced, Iwcsusc it necessarily ex- 
cludes much that is of more immcdmic importance to the umltr- 
stauding and tlio rise of the vocabulary. Richardson's, winch, 
however, is' fault}' in arrangement, and too bulky for convenient use 
as a manual, best answers the true idea of an Knghsh dictionar}*, 
because it follows, more clotty Uian any other, the histoi}' of the 
words It defines.* For the purposes of general use, no foreign roots 
should bo introduced into the etymological ]iart of a dictionary 
barely because they rcscinblc, and are presumably cognate with, 
words of our own language. Tlic selection of such should be limited 
to those from which the English word is known to be denved, and 
such others as, by their form or their mc.sning, sen'e more cle.aTly to 
explam either its orthography or some of its significations. ‘Whatcier 
IS beyond this belongs to the domain of linguistics, comparative 
grammar, cthnolc®', to a th esauru s^ not a dictionary, and it can find 
room in this latter only by excluding what, for the purposes of a 
dictionary, is of greater value. 

yC § 3. The extravagance of etymologists has brought the whole 

' study of words into popular discredit ; and though that study is now 
pursued in much stricter accordLancc with philosophic method, in- 
stances of wild conjecture and absurd speculation are still by no 
means wanting. Manage, formerly often, and now’ somctirocs, cited 
as an authority in French etymology, and of course with respect to 
the origin of English words borrowed from the French, is among the 
boldest of these mqmrcrs Ho hesitates not to assign any foreign 
primitive, no matter how distant the source, as the origin ot the 
French word rcsemblmg it ; and w’hcn none such oilers, he cduis a 
Low-Latin root for the oocasion.t In such eases, the detection of the 
falsehood is difficult, its refutation next to impossible, for m the diaos 
of monkish and secular writers in that corrupted dialect, who can say 
what barbansms may not occur ? Menogo is not the only etymolo- 
gist who has sinn^ m this way, for it is one of the safest and 
easiest of bterary frauds. Dr. Johnson thought we were not author- 
ized to deny that there might be witches because nothmg proved 
tbeir non-existence ; and the same pnnciple may compel us to pause 
in disputing a plausible etymology, for want of evidence to show that 
the supposed root does or does not actually exist in a given voca- 
bulary. The wise old Puller, whom no lover of wit, truth, beauty 


* Sk Xoies and IHnstrations (A), On EvgltA Jhctjonancs, 
t A French e^igTammatist says, upon one of Mdnage’s denvabona * 

Alpitava Tlent Stquux, sans dnute^ 

Mids 11 fant avoner an^ 

Qu’en •» -naat de la Jnsqn’lc! 

-Ha bien caai^e sor la TontA,” 
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and goodness can ever tire of reading, says, in reference to an extra' 
TEgant etymology ; — 

“ As for those that connt the Tatars the ofispring of the ten tribes 
of Israel, vrhich Salmanasar led* array captive, because Tatan or 
Totari sigmfieth in the Hebrew and Synack tongue a residue or 
remnant, learned men have sufScicntly confuted it. And surely it 
soemeth a forced and overstramed deduction: to farm-fetch the zuune 
of Tartars feom a Hebrew word, a language so &r distant from 
But no more hereof ; because, perchance, herem the woman’s reason 
hath a mascuhne truth , and the Tartanans are called so, because 
they are [called] so. It may be curious etymoligists (let ^em lose 
their wages who work in difficult tnSes] seek to reap what was never 
sown, whilst th^ study to make those words spmk reason, which 
are only toces ad plaeifam^ imposed at pleasure.” 

The theory of Fuller was better than his practice^ and he not un- - 
frequently mdulged m etymolcgical speculations as absurd as that 
which he ridicules respecting the Tatars, for he derives comjiliment, 
not, as he says others did, "a completione mentis,’’but 
“a complete mentiri,” because compliments are usually 
completely mendaciaus, and elsewhere he quotes with seeming assent 
Sir John Harrington’s opimon that the Old'Enghsh tl/ and goblin 
came from the names of the two great political factions of the Em- 
jnre^ the Guelphs and Ghibdlmes One can hardly believe Roger ' 
Asrham senons m deriving tear from tcarre or teerre, the old form 
of the comparative tcorse, because icor is worse than peace ,• but . 
even this derivation is oidy less absurd than Blackstone’s of parson \ 
from persona, persona ecclesise, because the parson ' 
personates or represents the church. The most e xt raordinary word- > 
fanciers we have bad in English hteratnre are Murray and Ker. 




AlLed to this is Spenser’s denntion of tcocB-— 


* Bat trlien the troid mm old. it woxe mare old 
(Vtliaeof it bight) ’’—Faene Queene. b. ir c. vUi. a xsxl 
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The mgemons aathor of the exceOent little work on English Synonyms, edited 
by Archbishop Whstely, supposes world to be the participle vhvrM, and says 
the word was evidently eipiesiive of romdness The irA in whirl {ho m the 
ooiresponding Gothic woitti) is radical, and wonld not have been represented 
m Anglo-Saxon by tc, as m woruld, weornld, n orld. Besides this, tJi» 
word world is older thnn the knowlelpe of the globular form or the rotation ot 
toe earth among toe Gothic tribes A stSl more condcsive argument against to s 
etymology is the feet, toot toe Anglo-Saxon woruld, the Icelandic verolld , 
did not mean the earth, toe physical, hnt tne moral, the Auman world, toe 
Latmsecnlum The Aiigio-&xon name of toe earth ms middan-eard 
or middan-geard, corresponding to toe Mteso-Gitoic midjtngards. The 
tmet prohahle etymology of world seems to he wtr resonate with the latin 
yii), man, 'and old, age or tone 
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Murray derives all English, in fact all articulate uords, from nine 
primary monosyilahlcs, uliicK arc essentially natural to pnmitnc 
man. I’ho family likeness between the nine is bo strong that 
Murray might, with much convenience and small loss of prolxihilily, 
have reduced them to one, for they all agree in their vou el and final 
consonant. The catalogue of these surprisingly prohfic roots is this : 
1, ag, wag, or hw.sg ; 2, big, or hung; 3, dung , 4, ewag ; 5, lag ; 
6, mag; 7, nag ; 8, rag, and 9, sung.* Kcr is somewhat less am- 
bitious, but quite as original and ingomous in his theories. He found 
the English public simple enough to buy two editions of a work in 
tw'o volumes, the object of which is to show’ that a very large pro- 
portion of our current English jirovcrbs arc, not translations or 
imitations of Dutch ones, but mere mispronunciations, corruptions of 
common Dutch phrases and expressions totallj different in meaning 
from that which is ascribed to the proverbs, ns we employ them. 
Thus the proverbial phrase, “ Ho took the hull by the horns,” is a 
corruption of “hii tuck tijo bol by die hoorens,” 
which means, “ here head calls contrivance in ; ” that it is ns it ought 
to be. “As still as a mouse,” is, “a Is stillc als or mefi 
hose,” as still as one without shoes , and even the national crj, 
“ Old England for ever 1 ” is not pinm English at all, but Low Dutch 
for “ Hail to your coantiy — evince your real for her 1 ” 

The general idea is of course too absurd to bo met by argument, 
and the book is of about the same philological value ns Swift’s 
‘ Mcdieal Consultation,’ and other tnfles, where the words are Latin 
in form, but similar m sound to English words of different significa- 
tion, so that the Latin words is, his, honor, sio, mean, 
“ Is his honour sick ? ” The speculations of more recent and more 
eminent philologists, though certainly made more plausible by his- 
torical evidence and by apparent analogies, arc, sometimes, not less 
unrcasonablc.t 


* [A Dr. Schmidt performs a more amazing feat, for he denres all Greek 
nords fiom the root e, and all Latin words from the orch-radical /n. Curtins, 
Grtechtsohe Eti/mologie, p 13, quoted by Max bluller. Science of Languaae, 
p 371.— Ed] 

t I certainly do not intend to ciass Dr. Latham with the dreamers to whom 
I refer in the text, but I must he permitted here to notice what is, at least, an 
inaccuracy of expression in his etymology of our English word dralcc He says 
•English Language, 2nd edition, p 214), It [drake] is derived from a word 
with which it has but one letter in common , mz the I.atin anas, dui *' The 
common name of the duck in ^e Gothic languages is doubtless allied to anas 
and in most of them the same root occurs in forms which contam the con- 
yinantal elements of the word drake Two of these elements, the r and are 
signs of the masculine termination The d is radical, os are also the conesponkng 
mute t in the Latm anas (genitive anat-is), and the n which has been dropped 
from drake, or rather peihaps formed the tf by coalescence wnth the t, m in 
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Cramlje, a cliaractcr in the Mmoire of Scriblerus nmch given to 
panning, declares that he vras always nnder the dominion of some 
particnlar word, which formed the theme of his puns Mnys, a vciy 
Utc and learned German philologist, who occupies himself with 
Grrek elyiuoli^, is^ unconsciously no douht, under the influence of 
a similar vcrhal crotdiet . Tho particular word which tyrannises over 
his researchis iF me German verb stossen, m English to puih. 
There are seieral Sanskrit roots possessmg ftis sigmfication, and, 
Bcoordmg to our author, there are few Greek words not derived from 
some one of them. His own special favourite among these Sanskrit 
radicals is d h u, and he finds a prohahihty, amounting very nearly 
to certainty, that the following words, as well as hundreds of others 
equally discrepant from the pnmitive type, are derived from it; 
Agamemnon, Asia, Athene^ iEgyptus, /Smpdr, Gallus, Geryon, De- 
meter, Eidothea, Helle, Enarete^ Zephyrns, Hehe, Jocasta, Leda, 
Polydeuoes, Sisyphns The process by which these denvations are 
made out is as simple an possible. Take for instance Gallns. Begm- 
mng With dhu, spelled d, h, n, if yon ent off d, you have hu , 
whence it is but a step to hva; hva posses readily mto ga, and 
by adding 7, you obtain gal, which wants only the inflexional final 
pliable ns, with the rcdupheabon of the 7, and your word is 
foushed. After this, we may well say that etymology, like miseiy, 
makes ns acqnamted with strange bedfellows 
§ 4. In admitting that most Eng lish elymolqgical dictionanes 
point out the ongm of the greater part of our vocabulaiy, I mnst limit 
the Smoession to words denved, as are the great majority of ours, 
directly bom Greek, lAtm, Freud, or Anglo-Saxon roots still to he 
found m the record^ hteratnre of those la^uages 'With respect to 
words which have traditionally descended from the old Gothic store- 
house, and which do not occur m the existmg remains of Anglo- 
Saxon liteiatnie, or which have been borrowed fiii^ remoter sources, 
and especially with respect to the attempts made by lexicographers tc 
trace English words, through the languages I have named, hack to 
Ebli older dialects, and to detect affimbes to words belongmg to the 


moiera Greek, where rr is prosonneed d, and theiefoie dmfe anu anas are re- 
lated Is hemg both denved from a common root. But to assert that draft 5s 
derived from anas is not only a nofatioa of the legibmate rales of etymological 
dednebon, bnl it mrdlTes the histoncal improhab-hty of affirming data people 
as old as the Bomans fhemselres were without a name for one of the connnonest 
and most important game-hirds of then* dzmate, until they farrowed one from 
thesr foreign invaders In fact, if either nation received the word firom the 
other, iTigtpnfl of both inheritmg it from some common hat lemote sonree. the 
habits of the bird in question, whose birthplace and proper i ime is- in tne for 
Korth, would render it more probable that the Goduc was the ongioal,tbe 
latin the derivahve form. 
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voc&bnlarics of langiingcs not o( the Gotlno or Itoniancc stock» 1 
know no English diclionarj* which is w orthy of the smallest confi* 
dencc. Take for example our noun and \crb issue. ISTolhing can 
be plainer than its origin to one who is conlcnt with the simple 
truth. We have Ixirrowcd it from tins obsolete French isBij- , t 
which, as ivcll ns the cognate Kalian n s c i r o , is evidently a modern | 
form of the compound Latin inflnitrrc c x - 1 r c , to go out. A cole- > 
brated lexicographer giics, ns related words, the French and Italian 
forms, blit he fails to see that they nre denied from the Latin 
c X 1 r c , and suggests that they coincide w ith the Ethiopic watsat 
The tendency of this constant search after remote nnnlogies is to lead 
the inqmrer to overlook near and obvions sources of derivation, and 
to create a perplexity and confusion with regard to the real meaning 
of w ords, by conncctmg them with distant roots slightly similar in 
.y'^form, and, frequently, not at all in signification. There arc, in all 
ilitcraturcs, numerous instances where words have been comiptcd in 
'orthqgrapby, and finally changed in meaning, in consequence of the 
jad^tibnlof a mistaken etymology. An example of this is the com- 
, jmon adjective qhominaMe, which was once altered in form and 
jracaning by a mistake oT this sort, though better scbolarship has now 
'■restored it to its true orthography, and more nearly to its proper , 
sigmfication. It is evidently regularly formed from the Latin verb \ 
kh ominor, itself domed from ab and omen. Altominallc I 
accordingly involves the notion of that which is in a religious sense 
^profane and detestable, or, in a word, of ciil omen; and Milton 
jnever uses it, or the conjugate noun abominations, except with 
Werence to devilish, profane, or idolatrous objects. Quite early in \ 
jEngli'sh literature some sciolist fancied that the true etymology was 1 

I ^a b and homo, and that its proper meaning was repugnant to hu- 1 
mamtg, inhuman. This derivation being accepted, the orthography 
was changed to a bftommablc, and in old English hooks it is often 
used m a sense corresponding to its supposed origin, nor has it even 
yet fully recovered its appropnatc meaning. 

§ 5. We may, m numerous instances, trace hack the use of a word 
to a remote antiquity, and find at the same time that it was em- 
ployed m many languages between which we are unable to detect 
any historical or even grammatical relation. When, in such case, 
any of the foreign derivative or mflexional changes of the root throw 
bght on the form of the corresponding English word, or when its 
radical meaning serves to explain any of the different senses which 
we ascribe to our own vocable, and which are not deduciblc from its 
known historical etymology, the fact of the existence of such a word 
becomes pbilolqgically, as well as linguistically, interesting. If, how- 
ever, the foreign word does not aid us in understanding or employing 
the conespoudmg English on^ v/hatever may be its unportonca in 
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linguistics, It is m English philologj', and of course etymology 
wholly insigniSaint. I will borrow an example from lanmmyc 
which 1 can hardly presume to be familiar to many of my 
and othcis from some domestic sources. Portuguese uotd,’ 
8audad_c^ uhich expresses an affectionate n^tfuriongmg for a 
lost or absent beloved object^ has been said by Portuguese scholars to 
be peculiar to their own tongue, and to have no equivalent in any 
other European speech. A similar word, however, with the same 
general, and often the same precis^ signification, occurs in Icelandic, 
Sucdish, and Danish, in the respective forms sakna'Sr, saknad 
and Savn. Eow there is no link of relationebip, by which any 
actual connexion can be made ont between the ^ndmanan and 
the Portuguese words, no common source to which both can be 
referred, nor docs the form or meaning of either serve m the least to 
explain those of the other. The oomciAence is a rpmar kabla fac t, it , 
may become linguistically unportaut , but at present it is not of the 
slightest consequence to the philology of either of the langiingP!! m 
question 2n like manner, I understand the English words father, 
mother, brother, sister, not at all the better forknowmg that they 
are used m forms not widely differing from onr own, m most of the 
languages belonging to the Indo-European family. 

§ 6. It mil be found pretty generally true, that with respect toq: 
words used in their simple form and literal sense, the study of their 
dcniation is of little use in aiding us to form s just conception of^ 
their meaning; but if they are compounds, and esperaallyif their®" 
employment m our own langn^e is a figurative one, we are essen-^ 
tially assisted by a knowledge of their etymology. If you fell a > 
child thjt our noun and Adiecfave yurpk is the Angbciskl form of ' 
the Latm purpureus, a word of similar sigmfication, yon tell ' 
him nothing. So if, for the ongin of vreeivttale and yr&sipitation , , 
he is barely referred to the Latm prmceps as the source oTtbreeJ 
Enghsb words, he has learned what is not W’orth remembenug. But * 
if you go furtber, and explain to him that prmceps is a com- j 
pound of pr®, fi^ore, and the root of caput, ffie kead, sothat 
prmceps and precipitate both mean liead~foremost, he will have, 
gamed an entirely new conception of the force of the words 

I will illustrate fte emptmessof etymology as usually pursued, 
and its practical value when studied by simpler and less pretentious 
methods, by the histoty of our English word grain in a single one of 
its many senses I observe in reading ‘II Penseroso’ that h&lton 
-describes Melanoholy as clad 

“All m a robe of dartert gram” 

Upon turning to Webster for an explanation of grain, I find its ety- 
mology in. twelve dosely-prmtod lines, giving twenty-five words- 
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vyhijh the iCTicographcr sxipp0<ics to he cognate Ttith grain, from 
thirteen languages. Fifteen meanings, 6 e%cral of which, tlioupji dis- 
tinguished, are indistinguishahlc, arc ascribed to gram. Among 
them is dye or tincture, no particular hue being assigned to the 3 ye, 
and, as an exemplification of this sense of gram, the fine descriptive' 
invocation to Jlelancholy, to which I have alluded, is cited ; — 

" Come, pea^vc Nan, devout and pure, 

Sober, steadfast, and demure. 

All in a robe of darkest gram, 
riomng with majestic tram.” 

It 18 evident that the lexicographer understands Milton as clothing 
the Divinity simpl}’ in a garb of a dark colour, without indication of 
the quality of the colour , hut this conception of the meaning of 
giatn, as used m the passage, is wholly erroneous, as 1 shall proceed 
to show. 

Of the twenty-five words referred to in Webster’s etj-mology, only 
the Latin granum, wnth three or four derivatives from it in as 
many modem languages, and the Scandinavian gren, have any 
probable affinity with gram, m ongin or m any of its significations, 
and with the exception of the sense of a prong or tme, and perhaps, 
also, of Jihre and the imitations of fibre in painting, every one of the 
fifteen meanings ascribed to the word is referable to the Latin 
granum, and not to any of the other roots adduced. Both these 
exceptions belong to a Gothic radical (in Swedish, gren) signifying 
a branch or twig, and still extant in the Scottish dialect with the 
same sense 

'J The history of the word grain, in the sense of a dvc, is this ; The 
[ Latin granum gignifics a seed or kernel, and it was early applied 
, to all small objects resembling seeds, and finally to all minntc par- 
j tides A species of oak, or ilex, the qucrcus coccifcra of 
! botanists, common on all tbe Mediterranean coasts, and especially in 
Spam, and there called coscoja (a corruption of the Latin cus- 
culium or quisquilmm), is frequented bj’ an insect of the 
genus coccus, the dned body, or rather ovarium, of wluch fur- 
mshes a variety of red dyes. From its round seed-hke form, the 
prepared coccus was called m later Latin, granum, and so 
/ great were the quantity and value of the coccum or granum 
1 produced m Spam, that, accordmg to Pliny, it paid half the tnhute 
^ of the provmoe.* It is even said that the city and territory of 


• Coccum is from the Greek k6kkos, a J-emel or berry 'K.Skkos was one 
of the names appbed by the Greeks to the msect and the tiee on whch it bred. 
From k6kkos comes the adjective kJk/civoi, denoting the culour obtained from 
the insect, as also the Latin coccinus and cocciseus employed in the 
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ffranida dcnvjd thp.ir rnmn fmm rtit fif granumj cos-^ 
CQm, or giain, gatherwl tbcrc.* Granum becomes grana u> I 
^Spanish, grainc in French, and from, one of these is derived the 
particular use of the Knghsh vrord grain which we are now investi- 
gating. ffDUPj.thcn, as a colouring material, stnctly taken, means 
the dye produced by the coccus insect, often called, in commerce Oi'd 
in the arts, kernv*, but inasmuch as Ihe hermes dye, bbe that 
extracted from the miircx of Tyre, is capable of assummg a con^ 
pderable vanefy of reddish tones or hues, Milton and other Eng'ish 
poets often tLse g):ain as eqmvalent to Tiprian purple We will now 
apply this etymology to the interpretation of the passage which 
ebster cites from Milton, and will also examme all the other in- 
stances in which, jrain is employed in the sense of a colour by that/ 
poet and by Shakespeare. ' 

First, then, the verses from ‘11 Penseroso — 

“ Come, pensve Kun, devout and pure. 

Sober, s'ead&st, and demure, 

.&11 in a robe of darkest tfrain, 

Flowmg with majestic tram." 

Here the epithet “darkest,” and the character and attributes of tha S 
Divimty who is clothed m gram, show tha* the poet meant, not, as j 
Webster supposes, a monmmg black, or a dull, neutral tmt, hut the ( 
in olet shade of numle . What a new heanty of imagery this expbna- J 
tion sheds on one of Milton's mostexqmsite creations! 

Coleridge, who, of aU English writers, is most attentive to etymo- ’ 
logy, and most scmpnlously accurate m the use of words, m the 
preface to hrs ‘Aids to Reflection’ has this passage, apparently, 
however, a quotation • — domg as the dyers do, who, having hrst 
dip’t their silks m colonrs of less value, then give them the last 


sense In the 'Wyditafe franslat'oits of the Bible tbis word is found in eight 
diderent fonns, cot bemg the neuiest to tiie root, codijn the most remote from 
it. Co^ga whirh occurs m Apocalypse m 12, m toe version prmted « 
Wydi&’s m Bagster’s Jfezep^a, is either a tjpo^phical error, or a var»,as 
reading for cedgn, and not an early orthography of co'fon 

The form coccus (masculuie) is the modem scenfafic uaire of the insed, but 
1 beheve the neuter, coccum , alone occurs m cfasical latoi 

• This denvafaou was, I believe, fir=t suggested by Calepin, and it is adopted 
Iw Facaolati, and by some Spanish authors as, for erample, by Pellicer, El Eena, 
$4, E, but the name has been generally supposed to be of Arabic origin. In the 
chrcnides of the Middle Ages it is generally written Gernatha or Gar- 
natha. and, upon the supposition that tins is the true orthography, vartous 
absurd Arabic etymologies have been suggested , but as it appears from the 
Etpaua Sagrada,nev «htion,voLxnxM p,- 201, 209, that Granada in Crts- 
louia was called Granatum m the tenth and eleventh centune®, I think that 
the form Garnatha is a Moorish corruption, and that Calepin's conjecture b 
probably well founded 
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tincture of crimson in grain* iliun employing the Mord with a just 
apprecmtion of its meaning in ordinarj jxictic usage, hut nssigning to 
it a lighter shade than the puriiie or %iolct which it evidently desig- 
nates in the pas^gc cited frou *11 Penseroso.’ It should, however, 
lieolisencd, by way of note, that the jiroce^s of djcing, in undent 
times when both grain and Tjrian purjilc were in nsc ns colouring 
materials, was nearly the rcicrwi of that d(«cnl)cd by Coleridge; for 
Phny, speaking of the practice of dyeing with two colours or shades 
of colour, says : — " Nay, it wall not sciao their tumc to mingle the 
abovesaid tinctures of sea-fishes, hut they must also doe the like hy 
the die of land-colonrs ; for when n wool or cloth hath taken n crim- 
son or skarlct in grains, it must Ixi dyed again in the 'J'j nan purple, 
to make the light red, and fresh histic-gallant. As (ouclimg the 
grainc scr\mg to gne tincture, it is red, and cometh out of Galatia, 
or else about Emcnla in PorUigal," A'c. (Holland’s * Plinj ix. 41.) 

Again, m the Elcxcnlh Book of * Pnmdibc Lost,* v. 243-9, Ifiltun 
employs the same word to denote still another tone of colour : — 

“ Tlie arthangfl soon drew ntgli. 

Not in Ills slnpc tclcstial, but ns man 
Clad to meet man over his lucid arms 
A imhtarr vest of purple flowed 
Liselier timn Mclilmn, or the gram 
Of barra, worn by kmp and heroes old 
In tunc of truce, Ins had dip;jed tlic woof.” 

In this passage a bnghtcr colour, approaching to scarlet, is evidently 
meant. Now, gram of Sarra is giam of Tyre, Sana being used by 
some Latin authors for Tyrus, and gram of Sarra is cqunalcnt to 
purple of Tyre, Milton liero employing, ns 1 have just obsened, the 
name of the colour obtained from the kermes, coccus or gram, as 
synanymous with purple of Tyre, which latter dye was the product 
of different species of shell^slu* The Greek Kop^vptos, and the 
Latin purpuTcus, ombniced all shades of colour between scarlet 
and dark violet inclusive, because all these bnes were obtained from 
shell-fish by different mixtures and processes t In fact, though in 
common speech we generally confine our use of the English purple 


* The ancient wnters carefully distinguu'h between the costly shell-fish 
purple and the cheaper coccum. Thus Martial, v 2S — 

“Non nisi vcl cocco inadldil,vel murlcc tlncUl 
Veslc nltcs." 

And Ulpiau, Dig xxxii 1, 70, 13 : — ' 

“Purpurae appdlatione omnis gerens purpuram contincn puto, seil 
coccum non conhuebitur.” 

There is an mteresting and even cloqncjit jnssage on the value attached by 
the Romans to the true purple m Pbny Nat Exst nt. 36 

t Many shades of Tynan purple are inumerated m Plmy, Nat Kiel is 62, 
35 tllolland's Trans, -a. 38-41). ' 
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to the violet hue, yet U is cmplc^cd poetically, and in reference to 
ceremonial costumes, to express as mde a range of colonrs as tne 
corresponding Greek and Latin adjectives* 

In dcscnbmg the “ proper shape* of the Archangel Raphael in the 
Fifth Book of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ the poet uses gram m the sense of 
purple, and gives to it at once the rvhole extent of its vaned signiii* 
cations : — 

“ Six win^ he wore, to shade 
His lineaments dinne . the pair that dad 
Each shoulder broad came mantling o’er his breast 
Witli regal ornament, the middle pair 
Girt like a starry zone bis waist, and round 
Skirted his Inins and thighs with downy gold 
And colours dipp’d in heaven , the thiri bis feet 
Shadowed from either hed with feathered mail, 

Sky-tmetured gram” 


Those nho rememher the hues which the pamteis of the edxteenth ' 
ccntniy give to the wmgs of angels, will he at no loss to nnderstand , 
the epithet skg-Unctured, which here qnahfies gram, Sky-tmetnied 
IS not necessarily azure, for slry, in Old Engird and the cognate lan- 
goages, meant clouds,'! and Milton does not confine its apphcation to 
the concave hlne, hnt embraces m the epithet all the brighter tmts^ 
which belong to met eonc phenomena. Bouhtless he had in his mmd i 
the angels that he had seen depicted by the great Itaban masters, and ‘ 
chose the phrase “sky-tinctured gram” as emhodymg, hke their ^ 
pimons, all the gorgeous ^ntaueous hues of snn-ht cloud, and ram- 
bow, and cerulean vanl^ together with the richest colours which 
human cunning had extracted firom the materials of creative nature. 

It is mtcresting to observe how the hrillianqy of the image floating m 
the poet’s fancy pervades the whole passage, and anticipate^ by a ; 
vague and general expression, the specificatiou of the particular' , 
colours which he asmbes to the wmgs of the archangel, for m his ‘ 
descnption of the first pair, whidi 

** caxzK TTtfintlmg o*€r his breast 
With regal ornament,” 


he, no donb^ meant to surest the imperial pnrple, the appropriate 
cognizance of royally. 


* Adihe, J^bmiTies, li 253-i, uses wolen-read for scarlet m gmng the 
narrative ofthe Passion, where Matth zzvii. 28 has,inthe6redc tezt,x%ixudSa 
KOKK(vt)y Wolcu, woIceii,weDluc, weolc, the modem Eng tcAefi, isa 
shdl-fi^, m this case the ‘Tynan murec. This root is employed in Anglo- 
Saxon m many componnds denoting puiple br scarlet, and toe Anglo-Saxons 
must of course have been acquainted 'with toe sontce from which the anaeni 
purples were obtained. 

■f For eiampies from Enghto wnters, see Xntes and IIlustratiQas (B), ' Sig 
sn sense 0 /' Cloud.’ 
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In * (Jfimus ’ (748) wo find grain ogam employed as the name of a 
particii^r colour : — 

“ It IS for homely foit«rc.s to keep home. 

They hml their iinne thence , coirsc complexions 
Anil Uiecks of sorry gram wiH ecr\e to ply 
The Kimplcr, nnil to t»^v! the hnu^ewife'K wool, 

\Yh’\t iic^ a \cimcil tinctured h]i for that, 

LotcMLnrting eyes, or trcsac^ like Uic morn?’* 

Grain here docs not refer to the texture of the skin, which is stJfi- 
cicntly indicated by tlio epithet coarse in the preceding line, but to 
the colour, the vermilion of the check and bps which, for those 
dctolcd to such humble duties, the enchanter Cornua thinks may 
well be eorry or of inferior tint. This interpretation is confirmed by 
a [xissagc in Chaucer, 

“ His lippes reed ns rose. 

Ills rode is like scarlet cn gragn 

* * rod e** meaning complexion. And in the epilogue to the ‘ Nonnes 
Preestes Tale,’ in Tj rw liitt’s edition, Chaucer, siwaking of a man of a 
sanguine complexion, says : — 

“ Him nedeth not his colonr for to then, 

With Bmzil, nc with gram of I’ortiiigale.” 

The phrase purple-tn'graw, apphed to the beard in ‘Midsummer 
27ight’s Dream ’ (act i. sc 2), signifies a colour obtained from kcmies, 
and doubtless refers to a hair-tlyo of that material ; — 

“ Bottom — 'Well, I will undertake it. What beard were I best to 
play it in 1 

Quin. — ^Why, what you will. 

Bottom. — ^1 will discharge it in either j our straw-coloured beard, 
your orange-tawny beard, your purph-in-gratn beard, or your French 
orowTi-coloured beard, your perfect yellow.” 

Agam, Webster defines the phrase to dye in giain, “ to dye m the taw 
material, as W’ool or silk, before it is manufactured ” Tliat the phrase 
IS popularly misunderstood, and has long been commonly used in this 
sense, IS true, but the original signification is dyed with gram or kcimcs. 
^ The explanation of this familiar and figurative sense, wdnch is 
j given by the lexicographer as the proper and htcral one, is simple. 

The colour obtamed from kermes or gram was a peculiarly durable, 

' jr, as it IS techmcally called, a fast orfixed dye, for fast used m this 
5 sense is, etymologically, When then a merchant recommended 
his purple stufis, as bemg dyed m grain, he onginally meant 
’ that they were dyed with kermes, and would wear well, and this 
phrase, by a common process m language, was afterwards appbed 
to other colours, as a mode of exprcsshig the quality of dmabihty.* 


• Tlifi bri^t reds of the old Brussels tipestiy, so remarkable for the doi-a* 
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TIius, m the ‘Comedy of Emira* (act lii. so. 2), to the ohserratiots 
of Antipholus ; — 

" That’s a fi»ilt that water wiS jaead 

Dromio replies . — 

Si 

" Ko, Sir, ’tis m gmn ; Koah's flood omild not do it.' 

And in * Twelfth Night* (act i. sc. 5), when OhviB had nnTcilcd, 
and speaku^ of her own face had asked 

" Is it not wdl done?"— • 

to 'Viola’s msmnation that her complexion had been imptored by 
art;— « 

“ Exodlently done, if God did all 
Ohna rephes : — 

“ Tis in gmtn, sirj ’twin endnre wind and weather." 

In both these eicaniples it is fee sense of nermanen ce. a well- 
known qnah^ of fee purple produced by fee yitirn or fcemes, that 
IS expressed. It is familiarly known feat if wool be dyed before 
spinning, fee colour is usually more permanent than when the sptm 
yam or manulacturcd cloth is first dipped in fee tincture. When 
the original sense of gratn grew less (amihar, and it was used chiefij 
as expressive of fastness of colour, the name of the effect was bans- i 
ferred to an ordinary known cause, and dt/ed tn grain, ongmally j /^' 
meaning dyed wife kermes, then dyed with fast colour, came at last j 
to sigiufy dyed in the isodl or other raw material. The verb xnyrufn, 
meaning to incorporate a colour or quahty wife the natural substance^ i 
comes from pram used in this last sense, and is now very extensively 
employed m both a hteral and a %uiahve acceptation.* ... 

Kermes. w hich I have used as a synonym of grana or gram, is | 
fee Arabic and Persian name of fee coccus insect, and the word 1 
occurs in a stiU older form, krmi, ia.Sansknt._.From this root I 
are derived the words carmine and crimso n, common to all the Enro* 
pean languages. The Bomans sometimes applied to the coccus the 
genenename vermicu Ins, a httle worm or insect 'Vermiculus 
is fee dimmntive of vermis, which is doubtless cognate wife the 
Sansknl krmi, as is also fee Enghfe word toorm Prom rermi- 
ciilns comes vermilio n, fee name of an allied colour, erronecusly 
supposed to he produced by fee kermes, feon^ m fact of a different 
origin, and I may add that coehinecd. as the name both of a dye 
which has now almost wholly superseded fee European prarn, and of 


bilily as wdl as tbs briUiaaty ol their tints, ate known to have been dyed w^ti 
Kermes or gram 

* On the phrase Dyetng in grain, see also Kotes and UIostratiODS (Q. 
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tlm Amorican winch pro<hiccs it, is dcnvcfl, through the 

iSivmish, from coccuin, the Ijilm name of the S]«mt8h insect. 
Johnson, and even Richardson, mist.ahc the meaning of gntin, and 
asenbo to it the same signification as Wclistcr, Itichardson denvea it 
from the Sa'son geregnan, certainly a WTong etymology, and they 
both refer to most of the i>assagcs I liai o quot^, ns exemplifications 
of the erroneous definition they Ime given it. This is a remarkable 
oversight, because graui, as the English for coccum, was in vciy 
general use m the sev enteenth century, and it is only recently tin' 
hermes has supcr«ode<l it. Good exemplifications of this employment 
of the word will bo found m Holland’s ‘ I’linj,’ i. 259, 201, 401, ii 
114, and in many otlier old English writers 
/ It will, I tlunk, be admitted that in every passage which 1 have 
' cited in illustrabon of the meaning of the word grain, the knowledge 
of its true origin and signification gives additional force and bcautv to 
the tliought m the expression of which it is cmplojcd, and I have 
bclected it as a striking example of the advantages to bo derived 
I from the careful study of words, and especially of the light which is 
1 thus often thrown upon obscure figurative expressions, as contrasted 
' with the insignificance of the bare fact, that the same word or root 
' exists in other languages. It is, however, rarely the case that a 
simple uncompounded word so well repays tlie labour of investigation, 

' though the analysis of many compound words will be found equally 
instructive. 

The impcnancc of habitual attention to the exact meaning of words , ! 
considered simply as a mental disciphnc, can hardly be ov’crratcd, and 
etymology is one of the most cificicnt means of amvnng at their true 
signification. But etymology alone is never a sure guide. In passmg 
from one language to another, words seldom fail to lose something of > 
their onginal force, or to acquire some new significance, and we can , 
never be quite safe on this point, until we have established the precise | 
meaiung of a word by a oomi>anson of different passages where it i 
o^nrs in good autliora. 
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[A. O'* Esousn OtcnosAioES. 

(Seep 50) 

By the late Rcr Richard Garnett, 
from the Qaarterlif Serine, September, 
1835 The whole of this artieie, en- 
titled ‘Engheh Lexicography,’ from 
Which the foUoinng extracts arc tahen, 
deserres careful study ) 

“ VTc had seen Dr. XVchstcr’a rrorh 
eo highly praised, particularly by his 
conntiymcn, that '•re were led to form 
Ugh expectations of its merit. These 
expectations bare, in a great measure, 
been disappointed We giro the au- 
thor credit for great industry — some of 
wUch IS not iin5ueec<shiUy directed 
He has added many words, and cor- 
rected many errors, cspecialty in terms 
relating to natural history and other 
branches of modem science But the 
general exeention of his work is poor 
enough It contains, indeed, the words 
in common nsc, with their ordinary 
acceptations, but conveys no luminous 
or correct news of the ongm and etme- 
, tuTc of the language. Indeed, as an 
' attempt to give the derivation and pri- 
mary meanmg of words, it must be con- 
sidered as a decided fiulnie; and is 
thronghout conducted on perverse and 
erroncons principles The mere perusal 
of hj Preface is sufficient to show that 
he is but slenderly qualified for the ,nn- 
dertaUng There is everywhere a great 
parade of emdibon, and a great lack of 
real knowledge, in short, we do not 
recollect ever to have witnessed in the 
same compass n greater number of cru- 
dities and errors, or more ptins taken 
to eo little purpose. . In his sketch of 
languages he describes Basque ' as a 
pure dialect of the old Celtic it is 
nrither allied to the Celtic nor to any 
other European family of tongues Be 
states further that he ‘ has no particular 
kaowle^ of the Korwegian, Icelandic, 
and the dialects or languages spoken in 
Switzerland, farther than that they be- 
long to the Teutomc or Gothic Cimily * 
Conld a man who iirofesses to have 
spent half his life in comparing lan- 
guages be Ignorant that Iceland is the 
venerable parent of the whole Scandina- 
vian tribe, and consequently of first- 


rate importance in trar jog the ongin of 
words I fie discovers that the prefixed 
a m encake, ashamed, etc , is formed 
from the Anglo-Saxon ge; with which 
It has not the smallest connexion , and, 
moreover, that the same particle (ye) is 
retamed in the Danish and in some 
German and Dntch words .It is no- 
tonously of the most extensive use in 
Dutch and German, and the very few 
Danish words in which it occurs art 
one and all borrowed from the Lower 
Saxon. With equal feheity he asserts 
that the prefix ie is of extensive use in 
Daidsh and Swedish. Inst ns much os 
hyper and pert are in Latin , ie like ye 
is in those two langnagcs a lorrotced 
partelc, and from the same quarter 
Be thinks the negative prefix o in 
Swcdi^, IS probably a contracted word, 
being unable to perceive its identity 
with the German and English tm As 
might be supposed from these speci- 
mens, Dr Webster’s application of the 
northern tongues to English etymologies 
IS often erroneous and perverse enough 
— it IS, however, upon the whole, better 
than we should have anticipated from 
one BO slenderly acquainted with their 
structure and peculiarities He has 
token great pains in collecting and 
companng yynonymes from dilTerent 
languages, and is often snffieiently happy 
in the explanation of indindnal terms 
But the ambitions attempt to develope 
the radical import of words was an 
undertaking far beyond his strength 
and acquirements ... The main 
feature of Dr. 'Webster’s work, and the 
pomt on whieh he evidently most pndes 
himself, is a laborious parallel between 
Hebrew, with its kindred dialects, and 
those Eurupean languages from which 
English IS derived. I^e heritate not 
to say that it is a waste of time and 
labour to attempt to establish an analogy 
I between two classes so totally unhke in 
their component dements, as well as 
their entire mechanism and grammatical 
structure ” 

Sir Garnett points out that the cty- 
siologieal portion of Mr Richardson’s 
Dictionary is equally unsound fro'n his 
imphcitly adopting fie erroneons prina- 
pica of Horne Tooka. 
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The foUevin;; rcmirk*! of Mr. Gamctt, 
with is’hich 1 entirely nprcc, arc im*| 
portent in reference to the words wliicU 
n dictionary oupht to eontnm — ^ 

" Archaic ond prottneial terms bclonp 
rather to a glossarv than to a standard 
diettonary of a cultivated lanpmpc A ; 
reposttory of such words, to be of any 
real value, ought to he complete , and 
it .s easy to perceive what dreadful con- 
fusion it would cau<c to blend a huge 
motn of antique and dialectical forms 
niih the English of the present day 
IKc conceive the following would be a 
proper division of the diiTercnt periods 
of our tongue — 1 An Anglo-Saxon 
lexicon, concluding with the eleventh 
century. 2 A glossary of archaic, and, 
what is much the same thing, provincial 
English, to the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury 3 Classical and modem English, 
from A D 1300 to the present time 
Words belonging to tbc second period 
must of course be referred to for tbc 
tUmiratton of tho«c m the third, but 
ought not to bo classed with them ” — 
En] 

B. Skt iv aiwsr or Cloud. 

(See p 39.} 

, , .a certeme winde . . 

That hlcwc so hidously and hie. 
That it nc left not a t^ie 
In all the wclkm long and brodc ” 
CuAiiCXB, Souse of Fame, 
lU. 508-511 

“ . , .all sodeinly 

She passeth as it acre a side 
AU cicnc out of this ladies sight ” 
Goweb, Conf Amant. Iv 

(Pauli’s ed , ii 50 ) 

, . Aurora, which afore tbc 

sunne 

Is wont t’ enchase the hlache skyes 
donne ” 

Evdcate, in Troy-Bohe, 
IFarCon, a zxiu 

‘ The puTpont sone , , 

• • • • » 
Tarow goldin ekyis pnttmg up bis 
head ” 

Inmi, Warton, ai. xxx 
The Frompionum Fanuiorum has* 
“ Hovyfi yfi the eyre, as byrdys, 
[bryddys,] or sTeyis, or other lyke,” &c 

I 

C. Dxxcro nr Gbaik. (See p 61 ) 
Dyeing in gram meant dyeing vnth 
grain. 


“There is another sort of Tunallt 
which . . . fccarcs anoth'r com- 

moditic and profit, which is of the 
yrmne, for that ccrtalnc nnaU wortacs 
breede in the leaues of this tree, . . . 
and this is tbit Indian Coehcniltc so 
fomoas, and whcrcuith they die «n 
yratne *’ (Purcha*, til. 957.) Cochineal 
yields colours much like those obtained 
from coccttiu or grana Ilencc the 
name of yram was applied to it, and 
this passage among many others shows 
that djeing in gram moint dyeing 
with eoeeum or grana, or with 
cochineal. 

To the same pnrpo«c are the following 
expressions to which a friend refers me 
in IlnUuyt, cd 1580 . “ noicts in 
yratne and fine reds be most womc ,” 
“Molets died In yratne with pnrplc 
colors and One reds,” p 380 , “ Graine 
that you dye scarlet withBll,” 383 

Dyed in gram is also used in the 
sense of d}’cd with fust colour. 

Tbc French employ both ernmoisi, 
crimson, from kermes, gram, and 
Ccarlntc, scarlet, much in the same 
way. Bleu cramoisi meant, In Old 
French, derp bine, Ccarlntc noir, 
deep black ; and wc find m Foutgues F!tz 
VTarm, p 70, “c so vestirent de nn 
CEcarlct vert” (and dressed in ffesp 
green] Bo in Syng Altsaunder, which 
was translated from tbc French, v 
4986-7 : 

“Thy clothcn hem with grys and cr- 
myne, 

WTth goidc and silnerandclarfefpen 
fine 

where slarlet pets means deep blue. 

In both languages, these words arc 
used figuratively in an analogous sense 
i A rogue »» gram is a tborougbly cotmpl 
iknave “Etresotonlifid cn cramol- 
si,” is, to be thoroughly foolish or ugly, 
and Cotgravc gives “sot en eramoi- 
s 1 , an ass in gram " Bahelais, v. xlv!., 
has en cramoisi for perfectly “Per 
salnct Ian le rhythmerny conune Ics 
aoltrcs, ie Ic sens bien, attendez, et 
mayez ponr exensO si le se rhythme 
en cramoysy “ 

The verb xngram onguudly signified 
dyed vnth gram : 

“Hite robe was frd nche 
Of reed scarlet engreyned ” 

Fien Ploughman, Timn, 908- 
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1. Knovrledge of EnglUh. § 2 Composition, of English Anglo-Sa o anJ 
lalin. § 3. Studj* of Anglo-Saxon § 4 Studp of Lnghsli grunniar. 

§ 5. Stndj' of Latin gntomar. § 6. Moeso-Gotluc. § T. Scandinavian. 

§ 8. Fiencdi § 9. Grccfk § 10. Sasshnt. 

§ 1 rnoit the opuuoiu 1 have already expressed, it will have hees ^ 
observed, that I do not hold any wide range of hngmstic leammg \ 
necessary to the attainment of a good knowledge of English etymo- 1 
logy. I am equally w ell persuaded that Enghsh grammar, so far as 1 
respects the apphcation of its principles to practical nse^ may he | 
thoTonghly mastered with httle aid from foreign sources Some oi 
the greatest wnteis m the English language have known httle or 
nothing of other tongues Shakespeare is a stoking example IVe 
cannot indeed positively deny that the great dramatist had en- 
joyed a partial scholastic trainuig, yet, on the other hand, there is 
no extraneous proof that he possessed any foreign Imgmstic attam- 
ment, and the attempt to infer his classical education from the mtemal 
evidence of his works is simply a b^gmg of the question. It has 
been argued that Shakespeare was a classical scholar, because Ben 
Jonsou says be possessed “ small Latm and less Greek,” while another 
contemporary ascnbes to him “ little Latin and no Greek.” Halliwell 
thinks he certainly knew Italian, because Mamungham compares 
‘ Twelfth Ei^t ’ to an Itaban play called I n g a n n i. But such proofs 
as these are even feebler than those by winch it has been attempted 
to convict him of deer-stealing, or to show, now that he was a cabm- 
boy, now an incipient Lord Chancellor So far as concerns the facts 
of ancient and modem European history and biography, we know that 
the ETi glish reader had, %^^_^tanslatipns, abundant means of 
access to all the mformatioa on these pomts which Shakespeare dis- 
plays ; 'and m an age when promment mteis affected Latmism in 
style, classical turns of expression were too common in English tc 
need to be sou^t m the dead languages alone. UTie supposition ot 
such a sdiolastic trarnii^, as even a very moderate acquamtanos with 
Latm alone imphes, is at vananoe with the known facts of Shake- 
speare’s history, and it is highly improbaolo that a young man of his 
coontry and Eomal condition, who mamed and entered upon the 
EVO I.AX. F 
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duties and Mres of active life at the age of eighteen, could l.ave 
acquired such an amount of jihilological learning ns perceptibly to 
aflcct Ins sty Ic and tAs, coinninnd of the resources of his native tongue. 
AVc arc then fairly entitled to class him among the men of one speech, 
until strongci c\idcncc bhall be adduced than has yctapiicarcd to the 
contrary. 

Not many English authors have possessed a more nttracti\e or 
more strictly' idiomatic style, not many have exhibited a wider] 
variety of expression, than lyaah Walton, bnt Walto n ha djiojslasrl 
sical lc.anii ng. and his orthography, ho^oe * for haii t gout, shows 
that he knew ns little of French. Benjamin Franklin foimcd his 
remarkable stylo by the .'issiduous study of Enghsh models, before 
he had any acquaintance with other languages, and wo have in out 
own times an illustrious example of the possession of an excellent 
style and a veiy wide command of words, vvnthout any philological 
attainment whatever, except such as can be acquired by' the study 
of the English tongue. Tlie late Hugh Miller, to whom I refer, had 
few contemporaneous superiors ns a clear, forcible, accurate, and do* 
quent w liter, and he uses tlio most cumbrous Greek compounds as 
freely as monosyllabic English particles. Yet it is certain that lie 
was wholly ignorant of all languages but that in which he wrote, 
and Its Northern provincial dialects. 

When we consider the wide range of modern intcllecUnl pursuits, 
the immense accumulation of apparently' isolated butceitainly' related 
facts, which the press in its mulliphed forms of activity is hourly 
' bringing before ns, the vast additions to even our fireside vocabnlaiy 
from every branch of natural science, every field of speculative 
investigation, it is easy to perceive that w’c require many accessory 
disciplines to make/ ns thorough masters even of tlie dialect of ordi- 
nary cultivated society. To exemplify . our metapby sii5.il and ma- 
thematical nomenclatures arc, with modified meanings, borrowed 
chiefly from the Latin, our chemical from the Greek, and hundreds 
of words have been introduced from the dialects of these studies into 
the vocabulary of common hfe, often indued with changes or quali- 
fications of signification, hut still retaining much of their ongmal 
value Now, no amount of classical knowledge will enable ns to 
comprehend the mcamng attached to most of these words m the 
modem vocabulary. Hydrogen and oxygen, meiocene and pletocene, 
are modem compounds of Greek roots, but, however iamiliar their 
radicals, these terms would no more explain themselves to the intel- 
ligence of a Greek than to an unlettered Englishman. Their scien- 
tific signification must be sought in scientific treatises, and the 
etymology of such w'ords is of no importance as a guide to then 


• Oo’^.pleal Angler, edition of IG'i'i, p. 160. 
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Qicauing, though as a remembrancer it may be of some value • We 
cannot learn all vrords tl jough other words There is a large and 
rapidly mcrcasmg part of all modem vocabulanes which ran be 
comprehended only by the observation of nature, scientific espen- 
meht, — in short, bj* the study of things 

§ 2 It must, nevertheless, be admitted that a knowledge of cer-, 
tain other languages is a highly useful auMbaiy m the study of our; 
own. Indeed, so unportant are such studies, and so few are they 
who mil seriously set themselves about the investigation of the 
structural laivs of the English tongue, mth such seemmgly made' 
quatc helps alone as it offers to fiuuhtatc the researches of the native 
mquirc’’, that, m laymg down general plans of education, a course of 
foreign philoli^ and literature has been usually prescribe^ avowedly 
as a means of instraction m Engbsh grammar and spitas, rather 
than as an mdependent disciplme 

There are tuo languages, whidi, considered simply as philological ; 
aids to the student of English, must take precedence, the one as> . 
having contnbuted most largely to our vocabulary and bmit up'the 
framework of our speech, thejother, both as having someuhat in-; 
fluenced the stmeture of English, and as being in itself a sort of, 
embodmaent of imiversal grammar, a materialization, I might almostj 
saj a petrification, of _fhe radical principles of articulate language.) 
Tliese are the Ang lorSaxom and the Latin tongues * 

When an mteUigent foreigner commences the study of English, he 
finds every page sprinhled with words whose form unequivocallj 
' betrays a Greek or Latm ori^n, and he observes that these terms are 
words belonging to the dialect of the learned professions, of theolo- 
gical discussion, of criticism, of elegant art, of moral and mtellectual 
philosophy, of abstract science, and of the vanons branches of 
natural knowledge. He discovers that the words which he re- 
cogmzes as Greek and Latm and French have dropped those in- 
flevions which in their native use were mdispensable to their 
intelhgibilify and grammatical significance , that the mutual rela- 
tions of vocables and the sense of 3ie English penod are much more 
often determmed by the position of the words, than by tbeir form, 
and in short that the sentence is built up upon structural prmciples 
wholly aben to those of the classical languages, and compacted and 
held together by a class of words either unknown or very much less 
used m those tengues He finds that very many of the natn e mono- 
syllables are msre determinatives, particles, aumbanes, and relatives , 
and be ran hardly fail to infer that all the mtellcctnal part of our 
speech, all that concerns our highest spiritual and temporal interests, 
is of alien birth, and that only the merest macbinery of grammar 
has been derived from a nabve source. Further study would teach 


So lecture I3C. 
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him that ho had overrated the importance and relative amonnt of the 
v/ foreign ingredients ; that many of our seemingly msigniiicaiit and 
barbarous consonantal monosyllables arc pre gnant •« it h the mi g htiest 
thouglila, Md alive with the deepest fecTlhg , tirat the language of 
the purposes and the aiTcctions, of the unll and of the heart, is 
genurne Enghsh-bom ; that the dialect of the market and the fireside 
IS Anglo-Saxon ; that the vocabulary of the most imjiressive and 
effective jiiilpit orators has been almost wholly dmwn from the same 
pure source, that the advocate w’ho would convince the technical 
judge, or dazzle and confuse the jury, siieaks Latin ; while he wlio 
would touch the better sensibilities of his audience, or rouse the niul- 
' titude to vigorous action, chooses his wwds from the native speech 
/of our ancient fatherland , that the 4Qippstic tongue is the language 
J tof pa^ion and persuasion, the foreign, of authontj , or of rhetonc and 
I debate j that we may not only Tnffiae" single sentence, but speak for 
I hours, without employing a single imported word; and finally that 
w’e possess the entire volume of divine revelation in the truest, 
clearest, aptest form in which human ingenuity has made it acces- 
sible to modem man, and yet with a vocabularj', wherein, saving 
proper names and terms not m their nature translatable, scarce seven 
words in the hundred arc denved from any foreign source 

In fact, so complete is the Anglo-Saxon in itself, and so much 
of Its original indcpcndenco is stall inhcntcd by the modem English, 
that, if wo could but recover its pnmitivo flexibility and plastic 
power, we might discard the adventitious aids and ornaments which 
we have borrowed from the hentage of Greece and Borne, supply the 
place of foreign by domestic compounds, and clothe again our 
thoughts and our feelings exclusively in a garb of living, organic, 
native growth. 

§ 3. Such, then, being the Tclntaons between Anglo-Saxon and 
modem English, it can need no argument to show that the studj' of 
our ancient mother-tongue is an important, I may say an essential, 
part of a complete English education, and though it is neither pos- 
sible, nor m any way desirable, to reject the alien constituents of the 
language, and, m a spint of unenli^tcned and fanatical punsm, 
thoroughly to Anglicize our speech, yet there is abundant reason to 
hope that we may recover and rcmcorporatc into the Enghsh lan- 
guage man_Y_ a gem o f nch poet ic wealth, that now hes bnned m 
more forgotten depths than even those of Chaucer’s “well of Enghsh 
undefiled.” 

The value of Aiwilo-Saxo n as_ a branch of English philology le 
most familiar in its relation s to our et;^dpgj%'and its impor tance 
as an a uxiliary m the study of Enghsh synta x irifai l&T obvioua 
thoug h not le ss jr^IT'Tiurthh'stfircf ire of the language is too inarta 
ficial to he of much use as an mstmc: ent of grammatical disciplvnt 
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§ 4. So iar as respects English, or any other iminflected speech, a 
Imowledge of grammar is rather a matter of convenience as a nomen' 
clature, a medium of thought and discussion about langnage^ than a 
guide to the actual use of it, and it is as impossible to acquire the 
complete command of our own tongue by the study of giammatiml 
precept, os to learn to uralk or suim by attending a course of lectures 
on anatomy. I shall show more fully on another occasion,* that 
when langus^ had been, to use an expressive Kapoleomsm, once 
regimented^ and instruction had grown mto an art, grammar was 
held with the Greeks, and probably also with the Homans, so ele* 
meatary a disciplme, that a certam amonnt of knowledge of it was 
considered a necessary prehminary step towards Icarmng to read and 
■write , hutm English, grammar Im httle use except to systematize, 
and make matter of objective consideration, the knowledge we have 
acquired by a vetj' different process It has not been observed in ! 
any modem Lterature, that persons devoted chiefly tor grammatical ■ 
studies are remarkable for anypecuhar excellence, or even accuracj*, ■’ 
of style, and the true method of attammg perfection m the use of . 
Enghsh IS the careful study of the actual practice of the best wnters 
in the Enghsh tongue. 

“Another -will say,” argues Sir Phihp Sidney in his ‘Defence of 
Poesie,’ “ that English wanteth grammar. Kay, truly, it bath that 
praise that it wants not grammar; for grammar it might have, but 
needs it not, being so easie in itsclfe,andsoTOidof those cumbersome 
differences of cases, genders, moods and tenses, -which I thmk was a 
piece of the tower of Babylon’s curse, that a man should be put 
to scboole to leame his mother-tongue. But for the uttering sweetly 
and properly the conceit of the minde, which is the ende of speech, 
that it hath equally with any other tongue m the world" The'J 
forms of Enghsh are so few, its syntax so simple, that they ®te , 
learned fay use before the age of commencmg scholastic study, and | 
what remains to be acquired belongs rather to the department of, 
rhetoric than of grammar. “ Undoubtedly I have found,” olserres ' 
Sidney fhither, “ in divers smal learned courtiers a more sound stile 
tihan in some possessors of learning ; of which I can ghesse no other 
cause, but that the courtier, following that which by practice he 
findeft. fittest to nature, therem (though be know it not) doth 
according to art, though not bg art ^ where the other using art tc 
shew art, and not hide art, (as m these cases he should doe), fiieth 
from nature, and indeed ahnseth art ” 

Upon questions of construction m inflected languages, where eveiy 
thing depends on ample verbal form, appeal is made to the sense of 
right, if file penod is wntten, to that of hearing if pronounced, and 


• See lecture XS. 
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the meaning is often determined by no higher fncuUies than those 
concerned in the comparison of mere material and sensuous objects. 
In English, on the contrarj’, although we have fixed Ians of position, " 
yet as ]X)sition does by no means necessarily conform to the order o( 
thought, and nothing in the forms indicates the grammatical con- 
nexion of the uoids, there is a constant intellectual effort to detect 
the piwl}' logical relations of the consbtuents of the jicnod, to con- 
sider the words in their cs'scncc, not in their accident^ to dLvine the 
syntax fiom the sense, not infer it from casual endings, and hence it 
may be fairly s.'iid Ibat the construction and comprcbcnsion of an 
English sentonco demand and suppose the exercise of higher mental 
]>oucrs tlian arc rctpiiied for the framing or understanding of a pro- 
position in Latin. 

Nevertheless, a cle.ar ohjccti\o conception and comprehension ol 
the general principles of sjmtax is verj* dasirablc, and this can hardly 
he obtained except by the presentation of them in a materialized, and, 
so to Bjicak, \isiblc shape. To tlio knowledge of grammar as a 
science, and Uicreforc to a scientific comprehension of English gram- 
mar, .as uell as of the general principles of language, tiie study of 
some tongue oiganizcd with a gross and palpable machinery is requi- 
site, and llie laws of syntax must bo illustrated by exhibiting their 
.application in a more tangible form than can bo exemplified m a 
language so destitute of inflexions, and so simple, and consequently 
so subtle, in its combinations as the English. 

§ 5 'Ilus advantage, or, for it is very doubtful whether it is an 
advantage to those -vs ho use the language possessing it, this con- 
vemence, rather, as an cduc.ational engine, is eminently characteristic 
of the Latin. Tlie vocabulary of the Latin is neither copious nor 
precise, its forms are intricato and inflexible, and its literature, as 
compared mth that of Greece, exhibits the infenorjty uhich belongs 
to all imitative composition. But in the regularity, precision, and 
distinctness of its inflexions and stmetmre, it atones for much of the 
indeflmtc mistiness of its vocables, and it is an admirable linguistic 
machine for the manufacture of the coarser wares of intellectual produce 
aud consumption. For the expression of technicalities, the narration ol 
maiches and battles, the desenption of sieges and slaughters, the 
enunciation of positive rules of pecuniary right, the promulgation of 
dictatonal ordinances and pontifical bulls, the Latin is eminently 
fitted Its words aie always 

" Sic volo, sic jubeo, stet pro ratione voluntas , ” 

and it is almost- as much by the iinperatorial character of the lan- 
guage Itself— t he speech of masters, noL .of,mea — as hy the command- 
ing position of the people to whom it was vernacular, and of the 
church uhicb sagaciously adopted it, t^at it has so jowcrfully 'n- 
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flucnced the development and the existing tendencies of all modern 
Euiopean tongues, even of those which have borrowed the fewest 
words from it. 

OleXatu mrammar has b^mca^general stjmdajd, whcrewitt to 
centre that ol all other" langoages, the rn^tim through which all 
the nations of Christendom have become acquainted with the stnic- 
ture and the philosophy of their own , and technical gtammar, the 
mechanical comibmations of language, can be nowhere else so advan- 
tageously studied 

Whilci then, the study of Anglo^axon and of the older hteratnre 
of English itself promises the most abundant harvest of information! ' 
with respect to the etymology of the fiindamental part of our present 
speech, and an i nexhaustihle mine. of material j^the_ftrrther_enri A i 
ment of onr native tongue, w e mnst, in spite of the close analogj ’ 
between the syntax of primitive and modem English, and the great 
diversity between that of the latter and of Latin, stiB turn to the? 
speech and htetatnre of Rome, as the great source of scientific gtam- < 
matical instmeti on. 

§ 6. The McEso-Gotluc.h oth mtnnsicallv. and as being the earliest ' - 
form m which considerable remains of any dialect eognate with our' 
own have come down to ns, is of much philological mterest and 
importance. There are extant in Moeso-Gothic a large proportion of ^ 
a translation of the Gospels and Epistles by Clphilas, a semi-Anan 
bishop of that nation m the fourth centniy, portions of commentaries 
on different parte of the 2few Testament, and only a few less im- 
portant fragments , 

It is a point of dispute how far any of the later Teutonic dialects ' yi 
can claim direct descent ffom the Mteso-Gothic, but it is certain that I 
it is very closely alhed to all of them, and scarcely any modem Ger- \ 
manic forms are too diverse &om that ancient tongue to have been 
derived from it. In variety of inflexion, and power of denvation 
and composition, in the possession of a dual and of ceriam passiie 
forms, and m abundance of radical words, an merfianstible ma- 
terial for development and culture, the Moeso-Gothio bears a certain 
resemblance to the Greeh, while on the other hand, it is identified as 
a Germanic ^eeb, by the character of its radicals, almost all of 
which yet e:ast in &e Tesutomo languages, by its want of any verbal 
tenses but the present and 'the past, % the co-existence of a vciy 
complete ^stem of vowel-changes m a strong, with a well-marked 
weak, order of inflexion,* and by general syntactical principles f 

• (Tne grammattcal term Strosg is used to indicate raflenonby means of a 
change of vowel, while the term WEAK indicates inflexion by the addition of a 
litter or letters thus man, men ; gice, gate are examples cf the Strong deden 
i,r>n and conjugation, while chvareh, chwt^tes, lore, loced are examples of th 
Weik— E d3 

' t It IS 3 quesbon of ctoions interest whether those Cmnean Goths whne 
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§ 7. The Sca^tIIna^ lan languages, Ibe Swedish and Danish, and \ 
tepecially tlicir common mother the Icchindic or Old Northern, the 
Fnesic, •ehich, in some of its great multitude of dialects, |)crhaps 
more than any other language rcsemhles the English, the Dutch, 
and the German, particularly in the riatt-Dcutsch or Ixiw-German 
forms, are all of value to tlio thorough etymological and gramma- 
tical study of our native tongue. 

f They are important, not so much as ha\ ing largely contributed tc 
^the vocabulary, or greatly influenced the grammatical structure ot 

1 English, but because, in the Twvcrty of accessible remains of Anglo- 
Saxon JitcratutOjn different smd especially m early stages of linguis- 
jtic development, we do not possess satisfactory means of fully tracing 
the history of the Gothic portion of our language Tliore are very 
many English words and phrases, \ihosc forms show them to be 
* Saxon, but which do not occur m Anglo-Saxon manuscripts. ITiese 
may generally be explained or elucidated by reference to the sister- 
‘ tongues, and consequently some knowledge of them is almost as 
, useful to the Enghsh student as Anglo-Saxon itself. 1 should unhe- 
‘ Eitatingly place the Icelandic a t the head of these subsidiary philo- 
logies, because, from^its doMjrcMonship to Anglo-Saxon, it fur- 
nishes more abundanranalo^'K for toe illustration of obscure English 
etymological and syntactical forms than any other of the cognate 
tongues * It is but recently that the great value of Icelandic philo- 
logy has become known to the other branches of the Gothic stock, 
and one famihar with the treasures of that remarkable hterature. 


the Austnan ambassador, Busbcqnius, saw at Constantinople about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, and of whose vocabulary he has given us some scanty 
specimens in his fourth letter, were of Mccso-Gothic descent It is diflicult to 
account for their presence in that locahty upon any other supposition, but the 
few words of their language left us by Busbequius do not enable ns positively 
to detenmne to wbat branch of the Gothic stock their linguistic aflimties would 
point. 

* English philologists formerly ascribed perhaps too much to the Scandina- 
vian Gothic as an dement in the structure and composition of Ai^lo-Saxon, 
and more recent inqmreia have erred as widely in denying that Early English 
was sensibly modified by the same influence. The dialects of Northern England, 
where the populabon partakes in greater proportion of Danish blood, show a 
large infusion of Scandinavian woi^ and forms, and many of these ha\e become 
mcorporated mto the general speech of Bntain. (^ee Lecture II ) The written 
Anglo-Saxon and Old Northern certainly do not resemble each other so doscly ns 
to render it probable that they could have been mutually intelligible to those 
who spoke them; and we find that by the old Icdandic law the representatives 
of Englishmen dying m Icdand were expressly excluded from the right of 
inheritance, as foreigners, of an unknown sp^di, keir menu er menu 
Ruuna eigi-htir mdli etif tiingu vitS At the same time, it appeora 
abundantly from the sagas that the Old Northern was well understood among 
the higher aides m England, and the Icelandic skalds or hards were specially 
wdcome at the English court. 
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and the wcaltlj, power, ani flexibility of tbe language wLicli embo- 
dies it, sees occasion to regret the i\ant of a thorough knowledge of 
it in English and Amoncan grammatical writers, more frequently 
thanofanj other attainment uhatc\cr. 

§ S Fjp'.ncli, of con iyo, is rif both with refer-1 

enoe to the history of our grammatical mflexions, and as havmg* 
contnbuted, though chiefly as a conduit, much more largely to our\ 
\ocabulary than any other foreign source. The Engbdi words } 
usually referred to a Latin onginal, have, in a laige majentyof 
eases, come to us through the French, and ue have taken them with 
the modifications of orthography and meaning uhich our hfoiman 
neighbours had impressed upon them. Tbe ^mtax of English, m 
Its best estate, has been little afliected by French influence and few 
grammatical combinations of Bomance origin have been perma- 
nently apiiroved and employed by good En^sh wnters Every 
Galbcism m syntax is presumably a corruption , but Xorman 
French itself, as knoivn to our ancestors, had been much modified 
by an infusion of the Scandinavian element, and theretore, forms of 
speech which' we have borrowed from the French are sometimes 
referable, in the last resort, to a Gothic source. 

§ 9. 1 cannot speak of even Greek as being of any such value in' 
reference to Enghsh grammar or etymology, as to make its'ncqnisi-i 
tion a well-spent labour, unless it is pursued for other purposes than 
those of domestic philohigy But, that I may not be misunderstood, 
let me reiieat that, so far from dissuading from the study of Greek as 
a branch of general education, I do but echo tbe universal opuuon 
of all persons competent to pronounce on the subject, m expressing 
my own conviction t hat the langu age and literatuie-otLancient- 
Greece constitute the m ost-efficient inst rument of mental touning 
ev er enioved bv man , and thdt a Ja niihanty with th at wonde rful 
speech, its n petnL.-its_i^ilosgp hy, its eloquence, and the history it 
^bahm s. is incomparably the most vsdTObii of 'intellectual posses- 
~The grammar of the Greek language is much more flexible, 
more tolerant of aberration, less ngid m its requirements, than the 
Latin The varium et mutabile semper femina, of the 
Latin poet, for example, is so rare an instance of apparent want 
of concord, that it startles us as abnormal, while similar, and even 
wider grammatical discrepancies, are of constant occurrence in Greek. 
The predsion, which the regularity of Latm syntax gives to a period, 
the Greek more completely and clearly accomphshes by the nicety 
with which mdividual words are defined m meamng , and while the 
Latm trains us to be good grammanans, the 'Greek elevates us to 
the highest digmfy of manhood, by making us acute and powerful 
thinkers. - 

§ 10. 2vothmg could will have been more surprising than the dis-/ 
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covciy llmt Uie ancient Sansluifc c\hibits uncqnuocal evidence of) 
close relationship to the Greek and Latin, ns well as to the modem 
llomance and the Gothic languages, in both grammar and voca- 
bulary, and tlicse analogies have served to establish a genera] 
alliance between a great number of tongues formerly supposed tojie 
\v holly unrelated When linguistic science shall be farther advanced, 
the Sanskrit will probably in a great mcasuic supersede the Latin 
as the common standard of grammatical comparison among the 
European tongue^ with the additional advantage of standing mudi 
more nearly in one relation both to the Gothic and the Homance 
dialects But at present, Sansknt is accessible only to the fewest, 
and the English student can hardly be advised, as a general rule, to 
look beyond the sources from which our maternal speech is directly 
delved, for illustrations either of its grammar or vocabulary. With 
resfiect to verbal forms, and points of grammatical structure not 
suflicicntly explained by Anglo-Saxon, Tjatin, and French inflexion 
and syntax, it may in general be said, that any one of the Gothic 
dialects will siqiplj the deficienc}*; and if the inquirer’s objects be 
limited to the actual use of his own tongue, the studj' of English 
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LECTUBE V. 

. STUDT OF FiBLV FSGLlSn 

I I Kejlect of the stody of English §2 Difficulty of English ; incoixtclly 
spoken. § 3. l-irly devdopment of modem langusges. § 4. Into deve- 
lopnient of English § 5 Etymology and romhulary of Early English. 

§ G pirlv English l iteatatej the-kOnm ilum * ‘ Piera Plon ghman.* § 7. 
English of the fiftemth ccatniy. § 8 English of the satcenth century. 

^ ?. English of the seventeenth century. § 10 English of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries 

§ 1. Tbk systematic study of the mother-tongue, like that of all 
hranches of knowledge which wc acquire, to a sufRcieut extent for 
ordmary practical purposes, without study, is naturally very generally 
neglected It is hut lately that the English language has formed ft 
part of the regular course of instruction at any of our higher semi- 
naries, nor has it been made the subject of as zealous and thorough 
philological investigation by professed scholar^ as the German, the 
French, or some other living languages. It is a matter of doubt 
how far we are aided in acquinng the mastery of any spoken tongue 
by the study of scientific treatises , hut however this may be, it is 
only very recently that we have had any really scientific treatises on 
the subject, any grammar which has attempted to serve at once as e 
philosophical exposition of the principles, and a guide to the actual 
employment of the English tongue The complete histoiy of the! ^ 
language, the charactenzation of its periods, the critical elucidation! ^ 
of its successive changes, the full exhibition of its immediate and \ 
certain foreign relations, as distingmshcd from its remote and pre- i 
Bumptive afiiiuties, has never, to my knowledge, been undertaken * J 
IVhde, therefore, for.class instruction, and for many purposes of pn- 
vate study, there is no lack of textrhooks and other critical helps, 
yet a histoncal knowledge of English must he acquired by observing 
Its use and action, as the In mg qiecch of the Enghsh race, not 


• 1 am certainly not blind to the great importance ^d utOity of the works 
of Latham, Fowler, Brown, and other learned and labonons inqnircrs into the 
diets and theory of English grammar, hat the consideration of their menis dom 
not come within the scope of these lertnres, the object of which is to lecommend 
ant enforce the study of English, not at second hand or through the mediiini 
of precept, but by a direct acquaintance with the great t oniunents of its lite- 
rature. 
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liarde Txifore, they came lyght yonge into Catbalonye and were 
norvssUcd there, and in alle the good townes of Cathalome and of the 
iiSinme of Valence whatsoever seemed to them choyce and feire hm- 
gi^c, they dyd their endeavoure to Icame the same. And so eche of 
hem was a more p-irfyt Cathaloman than alle other, and spake the 
foyrest Gathahm ” 

§ 3 The systematic cultivation of the modem Contmental lan- 
guages began much earlier than that of English. They had gene- 
Killy advanced to a high degree of development, and acqmred the 
characteristic grammatical features nhich now distmgnish them, at a 
ixjnod when even the most polished of the English dialects was hut 
a patois. Several of them indeed had ptoduced original works in 
JbotlTptietry and prose, which still rank among the master-pieces of 
modem genius, before Anglo-Eorman England had ^ven birth to a 
^shi^e composition which yet mnintams an acknowledged nlace m 
..•theJile ratnre o f thejiation. Although the Icelandic can hardly he 
called a modem language, yet it possesses, besides the' poems and 
traditions of the heathen era, an original modem hteratnre modified 
by the same general Christian influences which have coloured all the 
recent mental efibrts oi Europe. The twelfth and thirteenth centu-r 
ries produced in that remote island poems of remarkable ment, and{ 
prose compositions which have no snpenors m the narrative htera-* 
rare of any age. The * Kibelungenii^’ the great epic of Germany, | 
dates prohahly as fer hack as the year twelve hundred. Castilian, j 
Catalan, Provenzal, and French gemns had already embodied them- § 
selves m poetic forms, which determined the character of the snhse- * 
qnent hteratuxes of those languages, before the close of the thirteenth 
century ; and the commencement of the fonrteenth was marked by 
the appearance of Dante’s great work, which still stands almost alone 
m the poetry, not of Italy only, hut of modem Europe ^ 

§ 4. The later origm of English hteratnre is to he ascribed partly 
to the fiict that England, from its insular position, was less open t«S 
the esciting causes which-rpused to action tbe mtellect of the Conti- 
nent, hut chiefly, no donht Ttb the condition of the language itself 
The tongues of Iceland, of Germsmy, of Italy, ot spam, and m a less 
d^ree of Fiance also, were substantially homogeneous m their ety- 
mology and stracture, and Gie separate dialects of each stock, Gothic 
and Bomance, were closely enough alhed to facihtate the study of ail 
of thern ,to those to whom any one was vernacular, and thus to 
secure to them a great reciprocal philological and hterary influence 
The conntnes to which they belonged were also territorially and poh- 
tically more or less coimeoted, and thus an unbroken cuam cf soc.ai 
and hterary action and reaction extended from the Arctic Ocean toj 
the Mediterranean. < 

English, on the contrary, was not only a_ composite speech, but 
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bwit iip of very discordant ingrcxlionts, and spoken in mi isolated 
^ loRility. The Tiritish Islands had no relations of commerce at 
'.politics iMtli any coimtiy but Northern and Webtem France, and 
jtlio comparatively imimpoitant Netlicrinnd provinces. A longer 
lieriod was naturally required for tlic assimilation of the constituents 
of the language, and for the action of the influences which, before 
that assimilation was completed, had already created the litciatures 
of the Continental nations. In a country ruled by Norman princes, 
all govcrnmcnLal and aristocratic iniluoiiccs woie unfavourable to the 
cultivation of the native speech, and the growth of a national litera- 
; ture.-^The BomiskjBhuroh, too, in England, as everywhere else, was 
> hostile to all intellectual efibrt which' m any degree diverged fiom 
the path marked out by ecclesiastical habit and tradition, and very 
many important Engbsh benefices were held by foreign pnests quite 
Ignorant of the English tongue. Robert of Gloucester, who flourished 
about two hundred years after the Conquest, says . — 


“ Wyllam, jjys noble due, }>o he adde ydo al jjys, 

)ien wey he nome to Londone lie &> al hys 
As kyng &, pnnee of load, wy{> nobleye ynou. 

Agcn hym wyj> vayre proocssyon }>at folc of town drou, 

And vnderuonge hym vayre ynou, as kyng of jjys loud 
Jius come lo 1 Engelond into Normannes honde, 

And jje Noiinans ne coujie speke J>o bote her owe specho, 

And speke French as dude atom & here chyldren dude al so tedie 
So {lat heymen of Jjys lond, l^hat of her blod come, 

Holdej) alle {lulke spcchc, l^at hn of hem nome. , 

Vor bote a man cou}>e French, me toljj of hym wel lute 
Ac lowc men hoIde)> to Englyss, & to her kundc spcchc yutc 
Ich wene );er ne be man m world contrives none, 

|iat ne holdej) to her kunde spcche, bote Engelond one, 

Ac wol me wot lorto conne bothe wel yt ys 
Vor |je more jjat a man con, jje more wor^ he ys." 

And in the following century, as we learn from an old chronicler, 
“ John Cornewaile, a maisier of grammar, changed the lore in gram- 
mar scole, and construction, of Frencho into Engbsche . so that now, 
the year of our Lord a thousand tliree hundred and 4: score and five, 
and of the seconde Kyng Richard after the conquest nyne, m alle the 
grammar scoles of Engelond children leveth Frensohe, and construetb 
and lemeth on Engbsche.” 

Under such circumstances, it is by no 'means strange, that the 
progress of the language and hterature of England should have been 
slow, and it is rather matter of surprise that the fourteenth century 
should have left such noble monuments of English genius, than that 
! the literary memorials of that eta should le so few. But, although the 
long reign of Edward III was as remai sable for the splendid first* 


* Robert of Gloucester p. 364 
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frnits oT a great national btcrature as for its political ani niarhat 
tnumphs and reverses, the language ■aas not at that tune sufficiently 
cleared of dialectic confusion, and sufficiently settled m its forms and 
synlav, to admit of grammatical and critical treatment, as a distmctly 
otgamzed speech. VHule, therefore, the thirteenth eentury produced 
m Iceland a learned and complete treatise on the poetic art as smted 
to the gemus of the Old-Korthcm tongue,* and Jacme March, a con' 
temporary of Chaurer, bad composed a Catalan vocabnlaiy and 
dictionary of rhymes, vnth mebical precepts and examples, the Eng- 
lish had not even a d-ctionary or grammar, still less critical treatises, 
until a mneffi later period. It mil be evident horn all this, that the 
remains of the English speech, m its earhest forms, as a literary me- 
dium, must be relatively few, and that it is by no means easy to trace 
the progress of changes which ended m the substitntion of our present 
piebald dialect for the comparatively homogeneous and consistent 
Saxon tongue A language whiidi exists, for centnnes, only as the 
jargon of an unlettered peasantry and a despised race, will preserve 
but few memorials of its ag^ of humiliation, and the indifierence mth 
which English philology has been hitherto too generally raided has 
enflfered to pensh, or sbU mthholds ftom the pubhc eye, a vast 
amount of material which rmght have been employed for the elncida- 
tion of many points of great histoncal, hterary, and hngmstic mterest. 
Halhwell’s Dictionary, containing more than fifty thousand archaic 
and provincial words and obsolete forms, is illustrated with citations 
drawn m the hugest proportion from unpublished mannsenpt anthon- 
bes, and it is evident from the titles of the works quoted and the 
character of the extracts, as well as from the testimony of scholars, 
that many of them must be of very great philological value f 


• The prose Edda, or Edda of Snom Stnrluson 

t Until very lately, the modernization of every reprmt of an English dassie 
was almost as mnch a settled practice as the adoption of a fashiocab’e style ol 
binding. Diyden, Pope, and il'erdsworth have not scrupled to lay a profane hand 
upon Chancer, a mighber gemus than any of them, and Milton is not allowed to 
appear in the oithography which he d^oeratdy and systematically employed. 
Archbishop Parker was so zealous for the prmervation, or rather the restora- 
tion, of ancient fonns, that he pnnted even the Latin of Asser’s Life of Alfred 
m &e Anglo-Saxon character. The Association whiidi takes its name from 
Parker, m republishing the English theological writings of the sixteenth cen- 
tnry, a senes extending to more than fifty volames, and which, nninntilafed, 
wonid have been mvalnable as a treosnre of genome, pnmitive, nervons Enghsb, 
has dipped and restamped the whole m such a maimer as to depnve these 
works of all their mterest, except for professional theological inquireis, and 
,Teiy greatly to dimmidi their vdue even for them The recently-discovered 
mannsenpt of the Earl of Desonsbire's translation of Paleano's Treatise on the 
Benefits of Christ’s Death is evidently a copy made by an ignorant transcriber, 
and Its orthography is extremely incorrect and variable. In prepanng it for the 
press. It was, nnfortnnalely, deemed expedient to reform the spelling, for the 
sake of mahmg it more nmform and mtelliglble, as well as co'ied. and the tssk 
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> g 5. I bare already stated my Ijcllef Hiafc a colloquial or grammatjcal 
knowledge of other tongues is not essential to the comprehension and 
I use of our own, and, considered solely as a means Jo that end, without 
I reference to the immense value of classical and modem Continental 
I literature as the most ixiw c rfnl o f all msttmaents.Qf gene ral T 

1 have no doubt whatever that tlie study of the Greek and latin lan- 
1 guages might be advantageously taplac ^by that o f.tl ie Anglo-Savo n 
* pnmitive English. An overw hJil mi ng proportion of the words w'hich 

I make up our daily'speech is drawn from Anglo-Saxon roots, and our, 
f syntax IS as distinctly and as generally to be traced to the saraej 
source. Wc are not then to regard the ancient Engbsh speech as m ' 
any sense a foreign tongue, hut rather ns an older form of our owm, 
wherein we may find direct and clear explanation of many gram- 
matical pcculianties of modem English, which the study of the 
Continental languages, ancient or modem, can but imperfectly eluci- 
date. With reference to etymology, the importance of the Anglo- 
Saxon is too -ohanous to reqmro argument. It is faur to admits 
however, tliat the ct 3 unolc^y of compound words, and of abstract and 
figurative terms, must in general he sought clscw’hcrc, for we have 
honowed our scientific, metaphysical, and asthetical phraseology from ^ 
other sources, while the vocabulaTy of our material b fc is almost 
wholly of native groivth. In determimng the signification of words, 
modem usage is as binding an authority as ancient practice, inasmuch 
as, at present, we know no ground but use for either the old meaning 
or the new; but a knowledge of the primitive sense of a word very 
often enables us to discover a force and fitness in its modem apiAica- 
tions which we had never suspected before, and accordingly to employ 
It with greater propnety and appositcncss. The most instractive and 
impressive etymolo^es are those which are pursued withm the limits 
of our own tongue. The native word at every change of form and 
meaning exhibits new domestic relations, and suggests a hundred 
sources of collateral inquiry and illustration, while the foreign root 
connects itself with our philology only by remote and often doubtful 

has been executed with great care, and in as good faith as the erroneons prin- 
ciple adopted would admit of. As a frontispiece, a iacrsimilc of one of the rerj 
small pages of the manutenpt is given, containing eighteen lines, or ahonc one 
hundred and twenty-five words. In printing the text of this page, the editor 
has omitted a comma m the seventh une, and thereby changed, or, at least, ob- 
scured,’ the meaning of a ^ ety important and very cW passage, whnh contaiued 
the marrow of the whole treatise. Of course, any departure from the letter in 
a weighty period, unless it is supposed to he a mere typographical accident, 
destroys the confidence of critical readers m the edition, and the book, in a 
grammatical point of view, becomes worthless The manuscript in question u 
one of the most important recent acquisitions to the theology of the Reformation 
and the early literature of England, and the voluntary admission of any dianges 
in Its text shows a want of exact scholarship m a quarter wheiv we had the tet 
right to expect the latter. 
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analogies, and when it enters our language, it comes usually in 
a fixed form, and \ritli a settled meamng, neither of which ainits 
of further development, and of course the word has no longer a 
histoiy. 

The kn ffided w .o LA ngIo-SaxonJajm porta nt-asAximBctfTe nf thp- 
philolog ical,enror s.mto wl ucE~we-may.Jbe ly_flie stndynfmTly 
English, and especially of popnlar bdlad'and other poetry, "without 
such a gmde The mtroduction of Korman French, with a multitudo 
of words mflected in the weak or angmentatave manner, naturally 
confused what was sufficiently mtricate and uncertam before, namely, 
the strong inflemon, or that hy the letter-change, in the Anglo-Saxon. 
The range of letter-change m Anglo-Saxon grammar was mdeed 
wide, hut not endless or arbitrary. It however became so, at least 
in the poetic dialect, as soon as Norman infiuence had taught Enghsh 
bards mdcpebdence of the laws of Saxon grammar. Many of the 
barbarous forms so freely used in popular verse are neither obsolete 
conjugations revived, nor dialectic pecmhanties, but creations of the 
rhymesters who employed them — com not nnenrrent merely, but 
counterfeit, and wittiont either the stamp or the iing of the genmne 
metal. The balladmongers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centnnes 
concemed themselves as bttle about a vowd as the Onentrds, and 
where the oonvemence of rhyme or metre required a heroic hemse, 
they needed only the consonants of one pliable of a genome root as a 
stock whereon to grow any conceivable vanely of termination. 
Although they did not hesitate to conjugate a weak verb with a 
strong inflexion, or to reverse the process, thus adding or snbtractii^ 
syllables at pleasure, yet their boldest liberties were with the letter- 
change m the strong inflexion. We cannot mdeed hold them gmlty 
of oorraptmg 

" the language of the nation 
With long-tailed words in -osify and -abon ; ” 

hut we can foirly convict them of making it more desperately Gothic 
in its forms than even the Moeso-Gothic of Ulphilas. 

The conihsion mto which the English inflexions were thus thrown 
combmed with other circumstances to discourage the attempts ol 
philolo^ts to reduce its accidence to a regular system, and En^sh 
scholars had shown very respectable ahihty in the elucidation of 
other tongues, before they produced any liung that could fairly he 
called a grammar of their own. Analogous causes had prevented the 
cultivation of native philology in Norttiem France, and though the 
langue d’oc, or Provenzal, was early a matter of careful study 
the langue d’oil, the only French dialect known to the Norman 
race, possessed no grammar until it was proiided with one by an 
EnglKhman.* 

• The Frenidi Giammar of Pslsgiave, to which I allade^ prepared for the ere 
£K6 LAX. G 
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Tho iii pction of prammar is to te ach wlm tjs.jnot what ought tel 
JbCj^ m lap gungei En^isli, as i have said, was tooliregular, flue* 
tuating, and incongraons in its accidence and cyuiax to he reduced 
to fonn and order until the close of the sixteenth century, and as its 
literature uas of later origin than that of the Continent, there was 
not, before that penod, a sufficient accumulation of classical author- 
ship to serve as illustration and authority in grammatical dis- 
cussion. 

The same reasons wticli deterred early English scholars from 
laying down rules of granmatical intlcxiun, would render it impos- 
sible at the present day to construct a regular accidence of the forms 
of the language at any xienod before the imters of the Elizabethan 
age had established standards of conjugation, declension, orthography, 
and syntax. Tlie English student therefore can expect little help 
from gmmmanans in mastenng the htcraturc of earlier penods, and 
he must learn the system of each great writer by observation of lus 
practice. But the inflexions in English arc so few, that the number 
of iiossible variations in their form is embraced within a verj' narrow 
range, and all their discrepancies together do not amount to so great 
a number as the regular changes m most other languages. With 
resiiect to the vocabulary, the difficulties are even less Most good 
editions of old authors are provided with glossanes exiilammg the 
obsolete words, and, where these are wanting, the dictionaries of 
Nares, Halliwell, Wright, and others, amply supply the deficiency. 
In fact, a mere fraction of the time demanded to acquire the most * 
eupcrflcial smattering of French or Italian will enable the student to 
obtain such a knowledge of Early English, that he can read with 
facility every thing written in the language, from the penod when it 
assumed a distinct form to its complete develoianent in tlie seven- 
teenth century. 

§ 6. Gntical discussions of the literary merit of English authors 
would be foreign to the plan of the present course, and in noticmg 
wnters of different penods, I shall refer chiefly to their value as 
, sources of philological mstruction. First in tune, and not least in 
importance, is the ‘ Ormulum,’ a very good edition of which w’as 
, published m 1852. This is a metr.cal paraphrase of a part of the 
hTew Testament, m a homiletic form, and it probably belongs to the 
early part of the thirteenth century. Its merit consists mainly in 
the punty of its Saxon-English, very few words of foreign ongin 
, occumng in it. The uniformity of its crthograjihy, and the regulanty 

of the Pnneess Mary, sister of King Hecry VIII , and pnrted in 1530, under 
the title of Xescfarctssumcnf <fe la Longue Francoysc, is, under the circum- 
stances, the most renuirkable, if not the most importsint, woik winch had 
appeniwl ir modern philology before the commencement of thi present century 
SU Notes rid Illustrations (A). 
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of Its iniScsions, are far greater than a-e to he foimd m the poetical 
Goropositions even of the best imters of the succeeding century One 
reason cf this is that the u nrhymed Y ersificabon adopted by the 
author relieved him from the necessity of vaiying the tcimmal 
syllables of his irotds for the sake of rhyme, which led to such ano- 
malous inflexions in other poetical compositions, and it accordmgly 
exhibits the language in the most perfect form of whichit was then 
' capable. In fact, the dialect of the * Onnulnm’ is more easily mastered 
than that of * Piers Pln uohmaTi,' which was wntten more than a 
century later, and it contains fewer words of unknown or doubtful 
Eigmficahon. It is, moreover, especially mterestmg as a specimen of 
the character and inherent tendencies of the Anglo-Saxon language as 
aflTected by more advanced civilization and cultuie, bnt stilt nn eor- 
muted by any considerable m ixtnre-o f foreign ingrcdient F; for ue 
discover no traces of the Norman element m the vocabulary, and but 
few m die syntax of this remarkable work * Piers Ploughman, on 
the oontiaiy, employs Latm and French words m qmte as large a 
proportion as Chancer, f although the forms and syntax of the latter 
anfhoT are mnch nearer the mod^ standard. The compliment 
whiob Spenser bestows upon Chancer’s “well of English nndefilcd ” 
IS mdeed well mented, if reference be had to the composite character 
that English assnmed m the best ages of its hterature, but it would 
be more fitly applied to the ‘ Ormnlnm,’ as a repository of the mdi- 
genous ‘vocahulaiy of the English tongue. In any event, no student 
of the works of Chancer will dispute Spenser’s opimon that 

" Li him the pure well-head of u oes y did di relL” i 

and it is no extravagant praise to say that the name of Chaucer i is j 
the first in English hterature, until it was, not eclipsed, bnt sur- / 
passed by diose of Shakespeare and SLlton. 

In the earliest ayes of all hterature. ixietiy seems tojbe Jittlejnore > 

tbsn-aTi ^fi ciaLanangement of the.dialect.oLcommm^_fej fiut as j 

hterary culture advanceiT^olh'lSe phraseology and ^ grammar of ‘ 
metneal compositions diverge from the vulgar speech, and poetiy 
forms a vocahulaiy and a syntax of its own Althou^, therefore, 
the firactice of great poetical wnters is authority for their succes- ‘ 
sons, yet it is hy no means trustworthy evidence as to the actual 

* The vocabulary of the Ormufion consists of about twenty-three hundred 
words, exdnsive of proper names and inflected forms Among thcs$ I am 
unable to find a single word of Noiman-Frendb ongm, and scarcely ten whicn 
were taken directly from the Lahn. The whole number of words of foreign etj- 
mology previously mtroduoed mto At^o-Saion, which occur m the Onmi'am, 
does not exceed sixty, thongh there is some nnoertainty as to the ongm of several 
words common to tne Latin and the Gothic languages m the earliest stages in 
which these latter are known to ns. — See Lecture 'VT 

t See Lecture VI 
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cli&ractcr of the language employed by speakers or ptode-tmlna 
and tins is more empbatically true of the English than of most Con- 
tinental languages, in consequence of the derangement of its flee- 
tional sj'stem, ■which I have already noticed. 

The dialect of Chaucer doubtless approaches to the court language 
of his day, but the prose of "Wycliffo is more nearly the familiar 
speech of the English heart in the reign of Edward III., and the 
pages of Holinshcd more truly reflect the Imng language of Queen 
Elizabeth’s tune than the stanzas of Spenser. 

§ 7. The English prose literature of the fifteenth century consists, 
in large proportion, of translations, and these always partake more 
or less of the colour of the sources from which they were borrowed. 
There is, in fact, so little native Enghsh of that period extant m 
a pnnted form, that it is not easy to determine how far the preva- 
lence of Gallicisms in the translations pnnted by Caxton is to be 
asenbed to the influence of French ongmals upon the style of the 
translator, and how far it was a charactcnshc feature of the language 
of the time. The same remark applies, thou^ ■with much less 
force, to Lord BemeisLadmirable translation of Froissart, the two 
volumes of which were pubhshed m 1523 and 1623 respectively ; 
but this translation is doubtless the best Enghsh prose stj’le which 
had yet appeared, and, as a specimen of picturesque nairativ^ it is 
excelled by no production of later periods. The dramatic character 
and familiar gossipping tone of the original allowed some hcense of 
translation, and the dialogistic style of the Enghsh of Lord Berners is 
as racy and nearly as idiomatic as the French of Froissart. 

§ 8. Tvndale’s translation of the New Testament is the most im- 
portant philological monument of the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, perhaps I should say of the whole penod between Chancer and 
Shakespeare, both as a historical rebc, and as having more than any 
filing else contnhuted to shape and fix the sacred dialect, and 
estabhsh the form which the Bible must permanently assume m an 
F.nglish dress. The best features of the translation of 1611 are 
derived from the version of fl^dale, and thus that remarkable work 
has exerted, directly and indirectly, a more powerful infiuence on the 
TCuglisb language than any other single production between the ages 
of Richard 11. and Queen Elizabeth.* 

The most important remammg prose works of the sixteenth cen- 
tury are the writings of Sir Thomas Mo rej* (which, however, with 
all their excellence, are rather specimens of what the ^guage, m ’ 
its best estate, then was, than actually influential models of compo- 
sition), and those of Hooker. These last, mdeed, are not remark- 
able as ongmatmg new forms or combinations of words, bnt they 


* See Lecture XXYIII. 


i See Lecture VL 
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emlxjdj- nearly all the real improvements Tvlucli had been Tn«d"j and 
th^ may be considered as essbibiting a stmeture of Enahsh not 
equalled by the sfyle of any earher, and scarcely surpassed by that 
of any later rmter. 

§ 9. I shall reserve what I have to say tqion the dialect of the 
anthonzed English version of the Bible for another occasion, and it 
vronld be superflnons to commeDd to-the study of the inqmier such 
authors as Bacon, and Shakespeare, and Milton. There are, how- 
ever, two or three classes of wnters of the sixteenth and seventeenth- 
centnries, whose works are mnch less known than their philologies 
importance deserves. First, are what we must call, m relation to 
Shakespeare, and only in relation to him, the minor dramatists of 
the period m qaestion. They are valnahle, not only as perhaps the 
best anthonties upon the actual spoken dialect of &eir age, hut as 
genmne expressions of the character and tendencies of contemporane- 
ons En^h hamamiy, and also for the aid riiey afford in the illus* 
tmtion and clncidation of Shakespeare himself, whose splend our has ' 
EO oOT upletelv the horizon of his,art, that th<s e_ feeh ler..hght5 

can hardly vetbrsaid to hav e enjo y ed flie ^nefit of a heliacal rising. 
^TfSfoome the^Sly English translators of the great monuments of 
Greek and Boman hteratnre. The reigns of Elizabeth and James pro- 
dnoed a large nnmber of translations of classical authors, as for example 
the ‘Lives’ and the ‘Morals’ of Flntarch, the works of Seneca, the 
‘History ’ of lavy, the ‘Eatural History’ of the Elder PImy, and 
other volummons works. These translatioiis are natnially more or 
less tinctured with un-English classical idioms, bat tbe vast rat^ 
of snbjects discussed in &em, especially m Flntaicb and Fbny, 
demanded the employment of almost the entire native vocahulary, 
and we find in these works exemplifications cf nnmeions words and 
phrases which scarcely oocni at all in any other branch of the htera- 
tare of that important period. 

For the same reasons, the early voyagers and travellers, such as 
the vdlnminons collections of Haklnyt and Pnrehas, as well as the 
separately pdblished works of this class, are very valuable sonices of 
plulolc^cal knowledge. Their vocahnlaries are very varied and 
extenmve, and they ate rendered especially attractive by the life 
and fervour which, at a period when all that was foreign to Europe 
was full of wonder and mystery, clothed m almost poetic forms the 
sanatives of events, and descriptions of scenery and objects, now 
almost too famtiiar to excite a momentary cnnosity. Haklnyt is 
perhaps to be preferred to Pnrehas, because he allows the narrators 
whose reports he collected to speak for themselves, and appears in 
general to follow the words of the onginal journals more closely 
than Pnreha^ who often abridges, or otherwise modifies, his antho- 
nties. 
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Tho theological productions of the period ^between the reigns of 
Ehzahcth and Anne, however eloquent and powerful, are, simply as 
philological monuments, less important than the secular compositionS| 
of tho same centurj', and they furnish not many examples of verbal 
form nr combination which are not even more happily employed 
elsewhere. To these remarks, however, the works of Fuller are an 
exception Among the writers of that age. Fuller and Sir Thomas 
Browne come nearest to Shakespe.are and Milton m afhucnce of] 
thought 'and wealth of poetic sentiment and imagery. Tlicyarc 1 
, iMth rcmarkahle for a wnde range of vocabulary, Fuller inclining tc ) 
a Saxon. Brown e to a LatyjlZfidLdiction, and their syntax is marked | 
hy the same peculiarities as their nomenclature, 

§ 10. The interest which attaches to the literature of the eighteenth 
centur 3 ’ IS more projicily of a cnfacal and jrhctoncal thanpf a_lin- 
guistic charact er, and, besides, m remarks which are rather intended 
to drew the attention of my hearers to unfamiliar than to every-day 
fields of stud}', it would be unprofitable to discuss tlic literary 
imporUince of Drydcn, Pope, Swoft, Addison, Johnson, Junius, 
Gibbon, and Burke, 

\Aaj I must, for similar reasons, refrain from entering npon the litera- 
ture of our ow'n times, and I shall only refer to a smgle author, who 
lias made himself conspicuous as, in certain particulars, an exceed- 
' inglv Rxn ntnTidjyrpfiili^Jitcr- In point of thorough knowledge of the 
meaning, and constant and scrupulous precision in the use, of indi- 
ndual words, I suppose Coleridge su rpasses all other English wnters, 
of whatever penod. flis works are of great philological value, be- 
cause thej’ compel the reader to a imnute study of bisliomcnclature, 
and a nice discnmm.ation between words which he employs m allied, 
but still distinct senses, and they contnbnte morc-powerfully than 
- the w’orks of any other English author to habituate the student to 
that close obsctv'ation of the meamng of words which is essential to 
precision of thought and accuracy of speech. Few writers so often 
refer to the etymology of words, as a means of ascertaining, definmg, 
or illustrating their meaning, while, at the same time, mere etymo- 
logy was not sufficiently a passion with Colendge to he likely to 
mislead him * 


* Though Colendge is a high authonty with respect to the meaning of single 
words, his style is by no means an agreeable or eren a scrnpnlonsly correct one, 
in point of structure and qmtax Among other muior matters, I shall notice 
Tiereirffcer (Lecture XXIX ) hs improper, or at least reiy questionable, use of the 
phrase in respect of, and I inll here obserre, that in opposition to the practice 
of almost every good writer from the Saxon penod to lus own, and to tne rule 
given hy Ben Jonson as well as all later grammanans, he employs the affinna- 
tive or after the native alteniative neither, as neither this or that In tlm 
innoi-ation, he has had few if any followers Again, he uses feifS, not exdu- 
uvcly as a dual, but as embracing three or more objects 1 am awani that in 
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feiS latter case he had the aaitiple of Ascham and some other early anthors, 
but it IS contrary to the etymolojica! meaning of the -itoid, and to the constant 
usage of the best English vsnters 1 do not think that any of these departures 
from the established oanstraction ireiie acadental They were attempts at 
arbitrary reform, and tho igh the last of them may be defended on the ground 
that dual forms are ptuely grammatical subtleties, and ought to be discarded, 
thqf will all probably fed to seoure general adoption m English syntax 
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A. gitPl^T- y -furTcii 1 || nllMr ' 

* (See p 82 ) 

•PVPT.I'I' nr^imtTKr mpp- 

ttoncd in the text was designed ody to 
teach French grammar, yet, os it is 
written in Enghsh, and constantly lUas- 
trates the fanner tongue by companion 
srith the latter, it is hardly a tessTalnabte 
. source of mstrnetion with reference to 
the natiee than to the foreign lat^uage 
In the carefat lepnnt latelr executed at 
the expense of the French Gorernment, 
it makes a targe quarto of 900 pp , more 
than half of which is occupied with com- 
paratiTe tables of words and phrases , so 
that while it is a temarkahlr complete 
French grammar, it is much the fuSest 
English dictionary which existed before 
the time of Ehzahetb. It is also one of 
the amplesteoUeetlQns of English phrases 
and syntacbeal combinations which can 
he found at the present day, and at the 
same time the best anthonfy now extant 
for the pronnnaation nsed m French, 
and, so far as it goes, m English also, at 
the period when it was written 

One of the earliest English grammars 
which can lay claim, to scientific ment 
15 the bnef compend drawn np by gjs, 
ajonson, and published some tune aiter 
the death of the author It Is too meagre 
to cons ey much positive Instraction, hot 
it exhibits enough of philological insight 
to excite eenoas regret for the loss of 
lonson's complete work, the mannsenpt 
of which was destroyed by fire This 
little treatise throws a good deal of light 
on the orthoepy of English at that period, 
for the learning and the hahitaal occupa- 
tions of Jonson make it authoritative on 
this point, so far as it goes, hnt there 
ate statements concerning the accidence, 
which are not supported by the general 
usage of the best anthors^ dther of Jen- 
son’s own time, or of any preceding age 
of English literature. For instance, he 


lays down the rule that nouns in 
p, and cA, make the possessive smgnlat 
in w, and the plnral tn es, and as an 
example he cites the word junnee (which, 
by the way, does not end in either of the 
terminations ennmerated by hun], and 
says the possessive case is pnneu, the 
plnral pnnecr That individnal instar ees 
of this orthography may be met with, I 
do not deny, hnt it is certam that it never 
was the general usage, and Jonson was 
doohUess suggesting a theory, not declar- 
ing a fact, and he mtrodnecs the rale 
rather as fntnishmg an explanation of 
what he calls the “monstrous syntax,” 
of using the pronoun Au as the sign of 
the possessive case, than ns a guide to 
actual practice 

It is cunous that Falsgravc lay« down 
the same rule, though he elsewhere con- 
tradicts it, and m practice disregards it 
“Also where as we seme to have a gcni- 
tyve case, for so moehe as, by adding of 
ts to a sahstantyre, we signifyc posses- 
svon, as, my maistens gowne, my ladyis 
hoke^ which with ns contrcvaillcth as 
moche os the gowne of my maistcr, the 
hoke of my ladye,” &c. (Introd., xL) 

But on page 191, he says 
. “'SVhere we, in out tongc, use to 
patte « to onre suhstantyves whan we 
wyll express pos«es^n, savmg, ‘a 
mannesgowne, a woman [s] hose,’ 

&e., and afterwards, ‘this is my moisten 
gowne, be dyd fettehis maisten cloke.* ” 
A similaT passage occurs on page 141, 
and I have not observed a smgTc instance 
where Falsgravc him«clf makes the pos- 
sessive in w, except that above quoted 
from page xl., where it is nsed hr way 
of exemplifying the rule as he states it 

Alexander Gil's remarkable lofo- 
noffita Angltca is interesting rather in 
an orthoepica], than in a grammatical 
print of view, and it wiB he patticnlarly 
noticea in a Eeetnre on orthocp eal 
changes in Enghsh (lecture XXII 1 
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■^LECTITRE VI. 

SOtntCES iCSO COMFOSmOK OF EEGIilBB. 

§ 1. Sources of the English vocabulary. § 2. Etnn olotgcaLEroporlions of 
English. § 3. Examples from ^ocabularlcs of authors* preponderance oi 
Anglo-Saxon element. § 4. Increasing importance of An^o-^on element. 
§5. Vocabulaiy of Milton end Shakespeare. § 6. Influence of sulgect in 
dioice of words § 7. Causes of th e_adoption-of foragn woids. § 8 
Beciprocal influence of the Anglo-Saxon and Latin. § 9 foHngu^ words 
in English. § 10. Other foreign words m English.* § 11. DitTosion of 
wijrds. 

§ 1. There are jayo modes of estimating the relative amount of 
Avords derived from different sources in a given language. Q.lie 
is to compute the etymological proportions of the entire vooahulnry, 

, as exhibited in the fullest dictionaries ; the other, to observe the * 
proportions in which words of indigenous and of foreign origin | 
(respectively occur in actual speech and in wntten literature. Both j 
'modes of computation must he employed in order to arrive at a 
just appreciation of the vocabulary j but, for ordinary purposes, the 
, latter method is the most important, because words tend to carry 
, their native syntax with them, and grammatical structure usually 
accords more nearly with that of the source from which the mass of 
the words in daily use is taken, than with the idiom of languages 
whose contributions to the speech are fewer in number and of rarer 
occurrence. Besides this, all dictionanes contain many words 
which are employed only m special or exceptional cases, and which 
may he regarded as foreign denizens not yet entitled to the n^te 
of full citizenship. At the same tune, the method in question is a 
very difficult mode of estimation, because, not to speak of the 
' peculiar diction of individual wnters, every subject, every profession, 
and, to some extent, every localily, has its own nomenclature, and 
it is often impossible to decide how far those special vocabularies can 
claim to form a part of the general stock. 

j Upon the whole, we may say that English, as understood and ) 

! employed by the great majority of those who speak it, or, in other 
words, that portion of the language which is not restneted to 1 
particular callings or places, but is common to all intelligent natives, ! 
is derived from the Anglo-Saxon, the Latm, and the French, j 
’ Kerther its vocabulary nor its structure possesses any important ' 
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charactcnstic fcatnres • -wlucli may not be traced directly to one of 
these sources, althougb the number of mdividnal Trords uhtch rre 
iave borrowed fipom other quarters is still very considerable. 

§ 2 Dean Trench makes this general estimate of the relative,' 
proportions between the different elements of English: “Suppose 
the Enghsh language to be divided mto a hundred parts , of these, ' 
to make a roi^h ^tnbubon, sgty.jic onld be Saxon, thirty wouldi 
bS-Iiatia. (mcludmg of course the Latm which, has com^ to ns 
through the French), fiye.jrpuld_beJ3reek, we should then have 
assigned nmety-five parts, leaving the other fiv^ perhaps too large a* 
residue, to be divided among aU the other langnag® fiom which* 
we have adopted isolated words.” This estimate, of conise, apphes 
to the total vocabulary, as contained m the completest dictionanes. 
Sharon Turner gives extracts from fifteen classical Enghsh authors, 
b eginning with Shakespeare and ending with Joh^n, for the 
purpose of comparing the proportion of Saxon words used by these 
authors respectively. These extracts have often been made a basis 
far estimates of the proportion of English words m actual use 
derived'from foreign sonrees, hut they are by no means safiBciently 
extensive to furnish a safe criterion The extracts consist of only a 
period or two finm each author, and few of them extend beyond a 
hundred words ; none of them, I hehev^ beyond a hnndred and 
fiffy. The resultr deduced from them ar^ as would be natnrally 
supposed, erroneous, hut, such as th^ are, they have been too 
generally adopted to he passed without notice, and they are given 
in a note at the foot of the page f In order to amve at satisfactory 


* This geseid statement most he qualified ly the admision that ceriam 
giammatical forms adipted m Xoitheni Eaghmd bom the Gamsh colonists 
passed into the hieraiy dialect, and finally hecime ^hhsbed modes of speech 
in En^ish (See lerture II , by the Editor ) 

f The most convement and intelhgible method of stating the results is hy the 
numerical percentage of words fiom difiereut sources in the extracts referm to 
m the text; accord^ to these, — 


" Shakespeare use 85 per cent. 

of An^o-Saxon, 15 

.^'Slilbin 


81 

99 

11 

19 

Cowly 

It 

89 

9* 

99 

11 

— Ei^lbh Bible 

'»? 

97 

99 

99 

3 

Thomson 

It 

85 

99 

99 

15 

Addison 

99 

S3 

99 

99 ^ 

17 

—Spenser 

99 

81 

99 

99 

19 

Locke 

99 

80 

99 

99 

20 

Pope 

ft 

76 

f ' 

99 

24 

Young 

99 

79 

99 

99 

21 

- 1 Swift 

99 

89 

99 

99 

11 

'Robertson 

9* 

68 

99 

99 

32 

Hume 

99 

65 

99 

99 

35 

Gibbon 

99 

58 

9* 

99 

43 

Johnson 

n 

75 

ft 

tt 

25 


A comparsss 
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conclusions on tins point, more thorough and extensive research is 
necessary. I have subjected much longer extracts from several 
authors to a critical examination, and the results I am about to 
state are in all cases founded, not upon average estimates from the 
companson of scattered passages, but upon actual emunemtion.* 
In xvnters whose stylo is nearly umfonn, I halve’ endcavouredTo 
select characteristic portions as a basis for computation ; m others, 
whose range of subject and vanety of expression is wide, I have 
compared their different stjles with reference to the effect produced 
uiion them by difference of matter and of purpose. I have been 
able to examine the total vocabuLanes only of the ‘ Ormulum,* the 
English Bible, Shakespeare, and the poetical works of IWton, 
because these are the only English b^ks to which I can find 
complete verbal indexes. In these instances, the comparison of the 
entire stock of words possessed, and the proportions habitually used 
by the writers, is full of interest and instruction, and I n^et that 
leisure and means were not afforded for making similar inquiries 
respecting the vocabularies of a larger number of eminent authors 
near our own tunc. In all cases, proper names are excluded from 


A comparison of these results, denred from single paragraphs containing from 
sixty or Ee\enty to a hundred and fifty words, wth those xvhich I have deduced 
from the examination of diflerent passages from the same and other authors, each 
extending to several thousand moiUs,\mU show that conclusions based on data so 
insignificant m amount as those gnen by Turner, are entitled to no confidence 
whatever. The extract from bwift contains ninety words, ten of which, or 
dwen per cent , Turner marks as foreign, leaving eignty-nine per cent of Anglo- 
Saxon. Now this IS a piohcd sentence, for m the John Bull, as thoroughly 
English a performance as any of Swift’s works, the foreign words are in the pro- 
portion of at least fifteen per cent ; in his History of the Four I/ist Years of 
Queen Anne, twenty-eight per cent , in his Pobttcal Lying, more than thirty 
per cent. ; and in this hitter work, many passages of considerable length may lie 
found, where the words of foreign etymolc^ amount to forty per cent. On the 
other hand, Ruskm, in his theoretical discussions, often employs twenty-fire or 
even thirty per cent, of Latin denvatives, but in the first six penods of the sneth 
exercise in his Elements of Draieing, containing one hundred and eight words, 
all but tiro, namely, pale and practice, are Anglo-Saxon. My own comparisons, 
though embracing more than two hundred times the qiwntity of literary 
material examined by Turner, are still lusuificient m vanety and amount to 
establish any more pi ease ronclusion than the general one stated in a following 
page, that the anthers of the present day use more Anglo-Saxon words, m 
proportion to the whole number known to educated men, than writers of cor- 
responding eminence m the last century 

■'*1 have made no attempt to determine the etymological proportions of our 
entire verbal stock, because I believe no dictionary contains more than two- 
thirds, or at most three-fourths, of the words which make up the English lan- 
guage. Dictionanes are made from books, and for readers of books, and they 
all oimt a vast army of words, chiefly Saxon, which belong to the arts and U 
the humbler fields of life, and which have not yet found then: way into htcraty 
circles. 
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the estimates, hut m computing the etymological proportions of t]>e 
words w'crf in the extracts examined, all other words, of whatever 
grammatical class, and all repetitions of the same words, are 
counted Thus, lu the passage extendmg from the end of the penod 
in verse 3G2 of the sixth hook of ‘Paradise Lost’ to the end of the 
penod in verse 372, there are seventy-two words. Eight of these 
are proper names and are rejected, hut all the other words are 
counted, though several of them are repetitions of particles and 
pronouns In the companson of the total vocdbuJaries, every pari 
of gyeech is counted as a distinct word, but all the infiected forms 
of a given verb or adjective are treated as composmg a single word. 
Thus, safe, safety, safety, and save, I make four words, hut sate, 
saved, and saving, one, as also safe, safer, safest, one. 

I have made no attempt to assign words not of Anglo-Saxon 
ongm to their respective source^ hut it may he assumed m general 
that Greek words, excepting the modem scientific compounds, have 
come to us through the-Latm, and both m this case and where they 
have been formed directly from Greek roots, their orthography is 
usually conformed to the Latm standard for similar words Words 
of original Latm etymology have been, as will he more fully shown 
in a future lecture, m the great majonty of instances, borrowed by 
us from the Freni^, and are still used m forms more m accordance 
with the French than with the Latm orthography. The proportion, 
five per cent , allowed by Trench to Greek words, I think too great, 
as IS also that for other nuscellaneous etymologies, unless we follow 
the Celtic school in referrmg to a Celtic origin all roots common to 
that and the Gothic dialects. 

Taking the authors I have examined chronologically, I find, with ■ 
respect to their total vocabularies, that in that of the ‘ Orm^um,’ ; 
which, in opposition to the opmion of most philologists, I consider , 
English rather than semi-Saxon, though wntten probably not far ■ 
from the year 1223, nearly nmeiy-seven per cent of the words are 
Anglo-Saxon • In the vocabulary of the English Bible, sixty per 
cent are native, m that of Shakespeare the proportion is very 
nearly the same , while of the stock of words employ^ in the poetical 
works of Milton, less than thn^-three per cent, are Anglo-Saxon. 


• With theeicepbon ofo veir few Lata terms, such as quadriga, ripera, 
&c,l have ohserred in the Ormulam no word of foreign ctyraolt^ which had 
not been employed ly Anglo-Saxon wnteis, and thus natnrahzed, while Anglo- 
Saxon was still a living speech. There, is a considerable class of Soon uords, 
same of them very important with reference to the qncstioa of the moral 
culture of the people, the sourre and etymology-of which it is difEcult la 
determine Xtavo ■and JiigJd are examples. See .Notes “lad Ulustmliow, 
nw'iyy qf ‘Xoio* tmd'JStghi’ 
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§ 3. But -when vre cxatamc the proportions in which authors 
actually employ the words at their command, we find that, even in 
those whose total vocabulary embraces the greatest munber of Latin 
and othec foreign vocables, the Anglo-Saxon still largely predo- 
minate& Thus ; — 


Bobertof Gloaccstcr, Kanatnc of Conquest, pp 35i, 364, employs 

of Anglo-:>axon words 96 per cent. 

Piers Ploughman, Introduction, entire 88 ,, 

,, Passus Deamus-Quaitus, entire .. .. ..84 „ 

„ , Passus Deamus-Nonus and \icesimns, entire.. 89 „ 

„ Creed, entire .. .. .. .. 94 „ 

Chancer, Prologue to Canterbury Tales, first 420 verses* ., ..88 „ 

„ Konnes Precstes Tale, entue .. 93 „ 

„ Squiers Tale, entire .. .. 91 „ 

„ Prose Tale of Melibccns, in about 3000 words .. .89 „ 

Sir Thomas More, Coronation of Richard III., Ac.,t seven folio 

pages .... 84 „ 

Spenser, Faerie Queene, book 11 . canto vii. .. .. .. .. ..86 „ 

I«cw’ Testament — 

John’s Gospd, chaps i iv. xvu. .. .. .. .. .. .. 96 „ 

Matthew, chaps vu. zvu. zvui .. .. ..... . 94 „ 

Luke, chaps v. zu. zzui .. 92 „ 

Bomaiis, iJiaps. u. vii. zi xv. 90 „ 


» 

* For the purpose of determining more satisfactorily the true character of 
the diction of Langland and of Chaucer, I have counted both the difierent words 
of foreign den\ atton, and the repetitions of them, m the Passus Dectmiis-Quarius 
of Piers Ploughman, and in an equal amount of the Prologue to the Canterbury 
Talcs. Czdusiie of quotations and proper names, the Passus Decimus-Quartus 
contains somewhat leis than 3200 w'ords. Of these, including repetitions, 500, 
or sixteen per cent., are of Latm or French origin, and as there are about 180 
repetitions, the number of different foreign words is abont 320, or ten per cait. 
In the first 420 lerses of the Piologue to the Canterbury Tales, the nnmber of 
words 15 the same, or about 3200, of which, including repetitious, about 370, 
or rather less than twelve per cent., are Romance. The repetitions are but 70, 
and there remam 300, or rather more than nine p6r cent., of different foreign 
words. In either pomt of view, then, Chaucer's xicabnlaiy is more pnrdy 
Anglo-Saxon than that of Langland It must be remembered, however, that 
there are few Romance words m Piers Ploughman which are not fonnd m other 
English wnfers of as early a date, while.Chauccr has many which occur for the 
first tune in his verses, and were doubtles mtrodnoed by him. 

t Ellis (preface to reprint of Hardynge) donbts whether the Life of Richard 
III., -commonly ascribed to StrT. Store, was reaUy wmtten by him, but Ascham 
treats it as his, and m the edition of Store’s wor]>s prepared by his nephew, and 
printed m 1557, the preliminary note to the Life of Rtdiard states expressly 
that it was composed by Sir Thomas about the year 1513, when he was sheriff 
of London, and that it is now pnnted from “a oopieof his own hand.” The 
mternal evidence is, indeed, with Eliis , for, in pomt of style, this work is much 
superior to any of More’s undispnt^ productions, and m fiict, deserves the 
high praise which Hallam has bestowed upon it. Still, I think there is hardly 
sufficient ground for denying the authorship to More, and I have sdeefed it as 
the best example of onginiil Ki^hsh cf that period. 
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~ Shakespeare, Henry IV., part i , act u. 

„ OtfaeUo, aetT. .. .. 

„ Tempest, net i. .. .. 

//■Milton, L*A11(^ .. 

/ „ 11 Penseroso . ..... 

„ Paradise Lost, 'bookn. .. 

Addison, screral numbers of Spectator .. . 

Pope, Fust Epistle, and Lssay on Man.. 

Sniit, Pobtical Lying 

„ John Hull, sereral chapters .. .. 

„ Four Last Veais of Queen Ann^ to end of sketch of Lord 

Cowper 

Johnson, prcfioe to Dictionary, entire .. . 

Jamas, Letters xu and xxm .. . . 

r Hume, History of England, genera! sketdi of Commomrealth, 

ftirmog oondosion of chap, lx 

Gibbon, Decline and Fall, toI i. idiap tu .. . 

Wdister, Second Speedi on Foot's Besolnfaon, entire* 

Imng, Stout Gentleman .. . . 

„ Wcstminsier Abbqr 

Macanhiy, Essay on Loid Bacon . 

Channing, Essay on Miltan 

Gobbett, on Indian Com, chap zi. .. . 

Prescott, Phibp H , book i chap u. .. 

Bancroft, History, toI tu., Battle of Bunker Hill 
Bryant, Death of the Flower .... 

,, Tfa anato psis «. .. . .. .. 

Sirs. Browning, Cry of the Children .. .. 

„ Crowned and Bnned .. .. 

91 Lost Bower ... 

Robert Browning, Blougram’s Apologr 
Everett, Eulogy on J, Q Adams, Last twmty pages 
Ticknor, History of Spanish Literature, Fenod U., chap 

Tennyson, The Lotus Eaters 

„ In Memonam, first twe n ty poems 
Rus^, Modem Painters, vol u., part, in , sec. u , chap 

the Superhoman Ided 

„ Elements of Drawing, first six exercises .. 

Lon^dlow, Miles Stondish, entire .. .. 

Ma^ean, Endeavours aftv the Christian Life, Third Discourse. 




./ 


T. Of 


92 

91 percent. 

89 „ 

88 ,, . 

90 
S3 
80 
82 
80 
68 
83 


72 

72 

76 

73 
70 
75 
85 

77 
73 

75 
80 

77 

78 
92 
84 
92 

83 
77 

84 

76 

73 
87 
89 

3 

84 

87 

74 


§ 4. The most mtcrestii^ result of these compansons, perhaps the , 
only one which th^ can he said to establish, is the fact, that the best S 
writers of the present day habitually employ, m both poetry and | 


• The apparently large proportion of words of Latin ongm in this great 
speedi, popularly known as the Reply to Hayne, is chiefly due to the fiequmt 
lecnrrence of “ Congtms," “ constitution," and other technical terms of Amencan 
political law Wherever it was not necessary to employ these eipiessioEa, the 
style is much mote Saxon Thus, m the eulogy on Massathnsette, con ta in ing 
more thm two hundred words, eighty-four per cent, are native, and in the 
pemraiion. beginning " God grant," &c., the Anglo-Saxon words are in the 
proportion of eighty per cent 
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prose, a larger proportion of Anglo-Saxon words than the best writers 
of the last century. This conclusion is not deduced alone from die 
numerical computations just given, for, m estimating the relative 
prominence of a parbcular element in the vocabulaiy, ue must take 
into view the whole extent of that vocabulary. Kow,' m this latter 
particular, there has been a great change smcc the time of Johnson, 
for, while the number of Saxon words remains the same, diere has 
been, withm a hundred years, a large increase of terms of alien ongin. 
Some older native words, it is true, have been revned, but these 
nre not numerous. On the other liand, scarcely a word that Johnson 
and his contcmjiorancs vrould have used has become obsolete, while 
the necessitie s.jLart. scien ce, c ommerce , and mdustry . have intro- 
duced many thousands of Latin, French, and other foreign terms. 
ITcncc, with respect to vocabulary, the wnters of this generation are 
naturally, and almost necessarily, in die position m which ILltou 
was exceptionally and artificially. The stock of words they jwssess 
contains more Latin than Saxon elements , the dialect in which they 
accustom themselves to think and wnte is, m much the largest pro- 
porhon, home-bom Enghsh. This recognition of the superior force 
and fitness of a Saxon pbmseology, for all purposes where it can be 
employed at all, is the most encouraging of existing mdications -with 
respect to the tendencies of our mother-tongue, as a medium of 
literary efibrt. 

Had words of Latin and French etymology been proportionally as 
numerous m the time of Johnson and of Gibbon as they now are, 

' those authors, instead of employing tw'enty-eight or thirty per cent 
of such w'ords, w'ould scarcely have contented themselves with less 
than fifty. And had cither of them attempted the nzsthebcal tbconcs 
so eloquently discussed byEnsldn, with the knowledge and the stock 
of words possessed by that masterly writer, their Saxon would have 
been confined to particles, pronouns, and auxihancs, the mere wheel- 
work of syntactical movement. 

Johnson thought that "if the terms of natural knowledge were 
extracted finm Bacon , the phrases of policy, war, and navigation from 
Ealdgb , and the diction of common life from Shakespeare, few ideas 
would he lost to mankind, for want of Enghsh words in w’hich they 
might he expressed.” At present, the works of Bacon hardly furnish 
terms for the precise enunciation of any one tmth of physical science; 
nor would any English writer now think it possible to narrate the 
history of a pohtical revolution, to discuss the pnnciples of modem 
government, or of xiolitical economy, to detail the events of a cam- 
paign or a voyage, or to desenhe a battle, in the words of Balei^. 
Besides all Ibis, the diffusion of knowledge, and of material apphances 
and comforts, has made the dialects of all the sciences more or less a 
part of the " diction of common life,” and therefore we can no longer 
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convetsei even on fire-side topics, altogether in the langoage of 
Shakespeare. 1 do not think it at all estrayarant to say that the 
number of authoitzed Enghsh words, the great mass of which is 
understood, if not actually used, by all intelligent persons, is larger, 
by at least one-fifth, than it was m the middle of the eighteenth 
centniy, and this great accretion of familiar rocahles consiste olmoat 
wholly of imported terms. Tet if wc compare the usual proportion 
of Ai^Io-Saxon words employed ly goodwnteis of that epoch and of 
this with the whole vocabnlanes ]teown to them respectively, we 
shall find the relative prominence of the Anglo-Saxon mnch greater 
in onr own tune ; for though we know nmnencdly more foreign 
words, we actually use proportionally fewer m hteraiy composition. 

§ 5 The relation between Milton’s entire verbal resources and his 
faahitnal economy in the use of them, is most remarkable. Some) 
words of Greek and Latm origin, indeed, such as air, angd, fortx, ^ 
glory, grace, just, mortal, move, nature, part, peace, &c., occur very . 
often, hut most of the foreign words employed by ham ate found m 
but a single passage, whereas the Saxon words are very many times i 
repeate d. Kor is the predommance of sneh to he ascribed to the ' 
n^berdC particles or other small words, for of these Milton is very 
sponng , and if we translate almost any penod m ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
mto latm, we shall find the difference between the nranher of de- 
terminative words in the on^nal and the translation by no means 
huge. All this is true, though m a less degree, of Shakespeare ; and 
-as illustiatmg the infrequency of Latm words, now common, m his I ' 
works, I may observe that abrupt, ambiguous, artless, congratulate, 1 
improbable, improper, improve, impure, tnconienienf, mcrediUe, are 
all &ra£ Xtyo/ieva, once used words, with the great dramatist. ‘ 

§ 6. In comparing the Imgmstio elements which enter into the 
dialect of hteratnre as employed by different writers, I tbmk the 
influence of subject and purpose upon the choice of words has not 
been snfSciently consider^ We find that the tocahnlaiy of the; 
Bama -wntcT -vanes very much in its etymological mgrt-dients,i 
according to the matter he handles and the aims he propcses to* 
himnJf. This appears very manifestly fiom a comparison of the'i 
specimens selected for the forgoing computations from the New 
Testament and fijom IGlton, and not less remarkably m those from 
Swift, Irvmg, and Ruskin The following passages fiom Irvmg, in 
which the words of fordgn ongm are prmted m .tabes, may serve 
3S illustrations. 

From the Stoat Genfleman, m ‘Bracebn^HaU:’— 

“In one comer was a s'agnant pool of water surrounUmg xa 
Island* of muck, there were several half-drcwned fowls cro.'aler 


* Island u one cf those Ershsa where a c.stal.«n etrsology has W 
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together under a cart, among which was a miserable crestfallen cock, 
drenched ont of all life and qnrit ; his drooping tail matted, as it 
were, into a single feather, along which the ^"ater tncklcd from his 
back; near the cart was a half-dozing cow, cheivmg the cud, and 
standing patiently to be tamed on, with wreaths of vapour rismg 
from her recking hide ; a wall-qrcd horse, tired of the loneliness of 
the stable, was poking his spectral head out of a window, with the 
ram dripping on it from the caves ; an unhappy cur, chained to a 
dog-house hard b 3 ', uttered something every now and then between 
a bark and a yelp; a drab of a kitchen-wcnch trampled backwards 
and forwards through the yard in pattens, looking as sulky as the 
weather itself ; every thing, in short, was comfortless and forlorn, 
excepting a crew of hard-drmkmg ducks, assembled like boon ccm~ 
panions round a puddle, and making a riotous noise over their 
liguor.” 

From Westminster Abbey, in * The Sketch Book — 

“ It was the tomb of a crusader •, of one of those military enthu- 
siasts, who so strangely mmgled religion and romance, and whose 
exploits form the connecting link between fact and fiction, between 
the history and the fairy tale. There is something extremely pic- 
turesque in the tombs of these adventurers, decorated as they are 
with rude armorial bearings and Gothic sculpture. They comport 
•nth the antiquated chapels m which they are generally fonnd; and 
in considering them, the imagination is apt to kmdle with the legetv- 
dary associations, the romantic fiction, the chivalrous pomp and 
pageantry which poetry has spread over the wars for the sepulchre of 
Christ.” 

Bi the first of these extracts, ont of tme hundred and eighty-nine j 
words, all but twenty-two are p-obably nativi^ the proportions being | 
respectively eighty-nine and eleven per cent ; m the second, conast- j 
ing of one himdred and six words, we find no less than forty ahens, : 
which is proportionally more than three times as many as in the | 
first. 


'■ § 7. The causes which have %ed to the adoption of so laige a propor- *• 
tion of foreign words, and at the same time produced such important \ 


to a corrnpl oithography. Isle may possibly be the French lie, andenlly 
spdt isle, from the Latm insala, hut the fact that Robert of Gloucester and . 
other early English •nrifers wrote ite or yle, at a time when the only Fiendi 
orthography was isle, is a strong argument against this denvafion. It is more 
probably a contraction of iland, the Anglo.Saxou ealaud, ealond, iglasd, 
and the s was inserted m both, because, when Saxon was forgotten, the words 
were thought to have come through the French from the Citm insula, in 
which the s is probably radical. Sir. Kiipstein refers the s in island to the 
geiutixe m s of the Anglo-Saxon ea or i4, but this would he an unusual form 
of composition, and I do not know that edsland occurs m Anglo-Saxon. 
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modifications in the signification of many terms originally English! 
are veTy,Yanous, The most obvious of these arelt’he early Chn stiani ' 
nation of the English nation, a'cvrcnmstanoe not always snfBcientl} 
considered'm the study of our bnguistio history .."t he Eform an Cou 
qnest^ ^t he Crusades , and ^especially the mechamcal industry anc 
cdnm^ial enterprise of the B ntishjieople. the former of which has 
bompelled them to seek both the matenal for mdustnal elaboration, 
and a vent for their manufactures, m the markets of the whole earth , 
the latter has made them the common earners and brokers of the 
world. With so many points of external contact, so many conduits 
for the reception of every species of foreign mfluence, it would imply 
a great power of repulsion and resistance m the English tongue if it 
had not become emmently composite m its substance and in its 
organization In fact, it has so completely adapted itself to the 
uses and wants of Ghnatian society, as exemplified by the Anglo- 
Saxon race m the highest forms to which associate life has anywhere < 
attained, that it well deserves to be considered the model speech of 
modem humamty, nearly ochieving^m language the realization of 
that great ideal which wise men are everywhere seeking to make 
the fundamental law of pohticial organization, the union of freedom, 
stability, and progress. 

§ 8 It IS a question of much mterest how far the different consti- 
tuents of English have mflnenced each other, or in other words, how 
far each class of tbem has impressed its own formal characteristics 
upon those denved from a different source. Let us t ak e Hie reci pro- 
cal mfluence of the Anglo-Saxon and the L atin. We shall find it a 
general rule, that where the Enghsh word is made up of a Latin 
root with new terminal syllables, or sufiSxes, which modify the 
signification of the word or determme the grammatical class to which 
it belongs, t hose syllables are Saxon , while instances of Saxon 
radicals with Latin terminations are comparatively rare With 
respect to prefixes, however, which, with tlie root, usually constitutes 
compounds, not denvatives, the case is otherwise, and uo havol 
generally cmnloved Latin prefixes with Latin roo ts.* seldom or never! 
Latm prepositions with Saxon roots We have mdeed taken most 1 
of our Latm words entere m some derivative shape, as they were 


• ITie Saxon insepamtle privative nn- w an exception, a majority of our 
words beginning with this prefix being of fhimsiioe origin At present, we 
incline to hnnnonize our etymology by substituting the Latin i n - for the nativi 
porticle, in words of foreign extnwtion. For example, incapable is non ex- 
clusively used for the older uncapable. 

Palsgrave in his list of verbs, p 650, gives us I ontcept for T cserpf, but I 
have not met with th^ anomalous compound elsewhere, though milafe foi 
except IS very common m Early Englislu ^ 

ENQ. LAK. 
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formed and employed by the Latins themselves, or the French after 
them, and thus the two great classes remain distinct in form, each 
following its own original law ; but nevcrtliless, if there is a change, 
the Latin yields. Tbe Saxon roots mth Latin passive terminations 
are chiefly adjectives like embahle, bcara&te, readable, to a few of 
uhicb custom has reconciled us ; bat many words of this class em- 
ployed by old writers, such as doaWe, are obsolete, and the ear revolts 
at once at a new application of this ending; whereas we accept, with- 
out scruple, Latin and French roots with a Saxon termination.* 
MoUonless, painful, painless, /oiyful,yoplcss, and even ceaseless, almost 
the only instance of the use of the privative ending ivith a verbal root, •{ 
offend no Englishman’s sense of congniity ; nor do we hesitate to extend 
the process, and to say joyless-mss, and the like. Foreign verbs we 
conjugate according to the Saxon weak form, but I remember scarcely 
an instance of the application of the strong conjugation, with the 
letter-change, to a Bomance root t We compare foreign adjectives I 
after the Saxon fashion, by the addition of the syllables -er and -esfj 
except that recently, m conformity to a rule which has no foundation 
m good taste or m the practice of the best wnters, we have, in poly- 


* There is a Saxon noun, of rare occurrence, Abal, signifying ahxbty, to 
uhich this termination might be referred Did ue not find in Icelandic a cor- 
responding root, abl or afl, uhich exists in too many forms to be otherwise 
thm indigenous, I should suspect dbal to be it-olf derived from the Latin ad- 
jective habilis The historical evidence is in Civour of denving our adjectival 
ending m -bfe from the Latin -abilis, -ibilis, through the French -able, 
-ible In Early English, this termination had by no means a uniformly pas- 
sive force, and it formerly ended many words where we have now replaced it 
by -al and -ful. Thus, m Holland’s Phny, mcdicinablc is always used instead 
of medicinal, Fisher, m his 'Sermon had at the hloneth hlinde of the noble 
Prynces Maigarcte, conntesse of Richmondc and Darbye,’ has vengeadUc for 
vengeful, and Hooker {Discourse of Justification) has powerabfe for power/uL 
Similar forms often oocur m Shakespeare AVe still say deled/tble for dehght/«7, 
but this IS going out of use bnyeuxable, however, mamtams its ground 
among theologians, and comfortable is too strongly rooted to be disturbed. 

This endmg not un&equently made the adjective a sort of gerundial, and 
hence “ it is considerable,” in the literature of the seventeenth century, generally 
meant “ it is to be considered.” The adjective reliable, m the sense of leorihy 
of confidence, is altogether nnidiomatic. The termination m -ible is rather 
more uncertain in ite force than that m -able Milton’s use of Tisibik m 
Paradise Lost, i. b3, is remarkable “Darkness visible” is not darkness as 
itself an object of vision, a mere curiam of black impenetrable doud, but it is a 
sable gloom, through w^ch, in spite of its profound obscurity, the fe^ul things 
it shrouded were snpernaturally “ visible ” 

t Gower (Pauli’s edition, ii. 211, 214) uses haveless, but I do not know that 
this word IS found elsewhere Tireless and resistless occur m good wnters 
t The participial adjective distraught trom distract 'is a case of this sort^ 
and Spenser {Faene Queene, b i. c vi st 43) has raile for rotted, the pre- 
tente of roll, hut there is some doubt whether roll is not of AEglo-Saxon, or a' 
least Gothic pareotage. 
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sjFjtblcs, almost exclusively employed the comparison by mere and 
most. H he rule I speak of probably origmafed m a sense of moon- 
gruity iu the adaptation of the Saxon fonn cf comparison to adjectives 
borrowed from the French, and endmg, as modified by KtiJicI, 
orthoopj-, m -ohs. The adjectives with this endmg have all two, 
perhaps most of them three, syllables, and thus a repugnance, which 
at first belonged only to the termination, was gradually extended to 
native words resembling the Frendi adjectives m the number of their 
^Uables. Ascham writes tnventivest. Bacon honmniblest, and an~ 
ctenter, Fuller eminentest, ^oquenter,Jearnedest, s6lemnesl,famousest, 
MrfuoMsest, with the comparative and superlative adverbs wfeelier, 
eosiffer, hardliest, Sidney even rqunmyesf, Coleridge safehest, and 
samhr forms occur abnndantly in Shakespeare. £ fact, the rule 
never was adopted by thoroughly English authors, and is happily 
little observed by &e best usage of the present day * 

§ 9. Gonsideimg the promment pohtical and commercial position 
of Spam in the axteenth century, the importance of her bterature, 
and tbe extent to which it was then cultivated m England, it is sur- 
prising that so few English words can be lefencd to a Spanish ongm. 
Sidnqr, and other wnters of that day, who mutated, the poetic forms 
of Spain, borrowed nothing from her vocabulary, and even the dialect 
ofhavjgation and commerce has adopted few Spani^ words which 
were not originally either Arahicor Amencan Carg o and embarg o 
ire certainly Span ish, trade a nd traffic p robably so. but these stand 
almost alone m our vocabulary. We ow^m fact, more, to Fortu - - 
guese, than 'to Sp amdi etymo losv, and ills lemarkabl^ that many 
WDtds^notruurt®ifl3m^ all over Europe, and popularly snpppcsed 
to be of Afiicau or East Indian denvatiou, are really native Portu- 
guese Thus, fi^ishsm or /ettciem, the low idolatiy and sorcery of 
Western Africa, now so oommonlynsed in all parts of Europe to sigmfy 


* Even the names of the fawliiml points were formerly sometimes comparett 
hy the angmentafave method. Thus, in the cnnonsly nunnte account of the 
comet of the deventh year of Edward IV m Vrarkworth's Chronicle, printed 
by the Cam. Soc., it is said and it arose ester and ester, till it arc>< 
full este, and rather and rather” (p 22) 

Gd lays down these rul« for the comparison of adjectives — 

“ Per eretest non oompaiantor verbaha achva m iny ; at luring amans ; n«c 
pasEwn, ut lured amatos, taught dcctos; ati nec composita cum c&l,ful, Ics, 
Iji,.,.., neqne etnm ilia qme per jc, (-ire,) isi, et mnita qu-c per Ij, (-ly,) 
act vs ... . Hoc etiam raer matenaha, at geldn anreos, stfni lapidecs* 
item qna! tempns significant et ordmem . . . . ; at mntig hibercos, second, 
third, Et qnamTis ahqoando andias siSnicr, aat/dmuscr, tamen pro libertate 
loqnendi tolerahihas ent aermo, potius quam laudabths scnptuia. Per siyna 
tamen omma'ferfe qua: duamns oomparantar ; at mffr luring, mSst Ijrmg, See.” 

Ar.rv. Gin, £ogm 2ng 1621, p. 35 

It will he observed that with G3 the mode of comparison depended on il^ 
en^ig, not the length if the adjective. 
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flic most debased and supersiitious matcnal ■worship, and gcnetallj 
thought to he an African s\ord, is only the Portuguese fcitico, 
sorcery or witchcraft, ■which is probably derived from the Latin 
fascin iim, or, as some think, from veneficinm; coco, the 
well-known name of the nut of a palm, and of the tree thatproSures 
it (usually Spelled erroneously cocoa, from a confusion with cacao, a 
totally different vegetable),* is the Portuguese word for lughear, andj 
according to Do Banos, the great histonan of his country’s onental 
conquests, the name was applied to the nui from its rude resem- 
blance to a distorted human face, or a mask used by nurses to 
frighten children jf j 2 «fev^C,-a council of African chiefs, is the Portu- 
guese p a 1 a V r a , word, talk ; c gmmodor e, denved 1^' our dictionaries 
from the Spanish comenda^r, which is of altogether another 
signification, is a corruption of the Portuguese capitao mor, or 
chief-captain, a phrase precisely cqmvalcnt in meaning to our own 
term. Caste , as a designation of social or pohtical rank or class, is 
»Afrom casta, a word of doubtful ongin, common to Spanish and 
/Portuguese, but it was borrowed by both Kngland and the Northern 
I Continental natigns firim the Portuguese accounts of India. 

I and cashier are more nrobab lv from the Portuguese caxa than 
from the Prehchi caisse, md AV6h the currertW^nese-cos^hc 
name of a small com, has been supposed to come from the Portuguese 
■word. The same language suggests a possible etymology for tho_ 
obscure word dungeon. The dungeon, dongeon, or donjon keep, 
(Low Latm, dun jo, domgio, domnio,) was originally the 
principal tower m a feudal castle. It is called m Portuguese t o r r c 
de homenagem, toner of homage, because it contamedthc re- 
ception room, m which fealty or homage to the lord was pledged, and 
this is not improbably the source of the French word and our oivn-J 


* This false orthography is a comparatiTdy recent corraption. The journals 
in Purchas, Damper, and ah the old travellers, spell the ivord properly, coco, or 
sometimes cocos or coker, Johnson strangely blunders and confounds the signi- 
fication and etymology of coco and cacao, and modem botany has digmfied the 
Portuguese hughear, by latnuzmg it mto cocos, as the generic name of a 
branch of the palm fanuly. 

f Tte Barros, Asia, dec. lu. liv. m cap •ni — O'nedo (Romusio, ui. 64, 
A,, Putchas, in 982) says . “ This first was citlled coco for this cause, that 
when it IS tsdeen from the place where it deaveth fast to the tree, there are 
seene two imd above them two other naturall holes, which altogether do 
repiwient the gesture and figure of the cattes called mammons, that is monkeys, 
when they cry, which [the cry] the Indians call coca.” 

% [The word dungeon or dongeon is more probably denved from the Cdtic 
dftn, a fortified place, whence came dun-ion. Old French dognon, donjon The 
same root appears m Celtic names of towns endmg m -dunum, as Augnsto- 
dunwn, La^num, &.c See Benss, Grammattca CeUiea, voL i pp 29, 30; 
Die*, iXj/m. WSrterbuch der JRomamschen Sjprachen, pp 129, 609. F-n,] 
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§ 10. Ill all these cases, except the last, which is esgilained hy the 
Teseshblance of the Fortngaese ho m e na g e m to the feudal Latiu 
homagium, homanagium, homenagium, the early 
monopoly of distant navigation and of the African and East Tmlmn 
trade by the Portuguese, accounts for the introduction of the uoids 
into the vocabulary, not of England only, but of aU Europe ; and it 
is through the channel of commerce that we have borrowed the 
phrase to r on-nmuc^ fiom the Malays, taloo from the Sandwich 
Islands, and hundreds of other words now almost universal iinm’ 
equally remote and ohscnre sources There is a veiy common word,l 
the name of a large glass bottle covered with wickerworb,! 
which occuis m most Enropean languages, m nearly the samel 
form. This strange word has been a sad pnzzle to etymologists, i 
It is often written m English with a hyphen between the second 
and thud ^Uahles, as notwithstandmg its capacity, it were 
bat the half of a whole john. In France, it is made a compound, 
dame-jeanne. Lady Jane, and a French etymologist has fabled ‘ 
that it took its name &om its mtioducbon into Europe by an ; 
apociypbal Lady Jane, a distu^uished dame of that nation Every 
one who has h^n m the East will remember that this portly 
vessel IS there called damagan, or damajan, and the name, 
as well as the thmg, is generally supposed to have been borrowed 
&om the Ghnstians by the unbelievers. The htct is, however, that 
the denu^nbn was formerly largely man nfactmed at I)ama'’'han. a 
town_i n Khorassan, a provmc e nf-P«»T!!ia,^ce_ famon ^fqr_its gla^ 
jTorks, and hence the liSe* Our commeici^ nomenclature is full-* 
of similar instance^ and the wide range of modem, and especially 
EngMi, traffic, m^es them simple enou^ , but when we find 
that the Icelanders, m tbeir remote and isolated abode, call the 
elephant by the same name as the Arabs, fee 1, we are unable to 
account for so strange a oomcidencc, until we learn that in the good 
old tunes of simple mediseval devotion, the neophyte Sortbmen were 
wont to signahze then oonveision from the darkness of heathenism, 
by a Mediterranean venture, cMnbmmg the characters of apintical 
ernise and a pious pilgnmage In these expeditions they now and 
then fell m with an argosy,! maimed by paymm Arabs, or Btuemo', 
as tbqy called them, or even entered the harbour of a Moorish town 


• In a note to the American edition of Wedgwood's Diduntary of English 
Etymology, Mr Marsh has te-esammed the etymolt^ of this word, and is now 
mdined to ihmk toat the Onentals horrowed it fiom Europe, and that it if 
descended fiom the medireral demtonus See Da Conge (new ed.) sii& voce, 

} t Argosy i s generally supposed to be derived fiom the appellation of the 
I mythic ship Argo , hut it has been suggested, and not without prohahihtp, Inat 
\ the name is n corruption of Ragusgn, the national desgnation of the vessels 
emjloyed m the commerce of the important port of Bogusa. 
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on tho const of Spam, or of S c r kl a n d , the land of the Saracens, 
plundered the infidels, if they were able, and trafficked ■mth them if 
they were not. Hence it is that vre find Cnfic com m Scandinavian 
-barrows, Arabic words in the Old-Horthem tongue. 

Tho study of foreign btcratures, and the introduction of new words 
by foreign ininugrants, m countnes which, like England and America, 
are centres of attraction for the whole earth, are sources of accretion 
too fanuliar to require detailed consideration, but the effects of the 
extension of commerce and mdustry deserve more than a passing 
notice Every new article of trade, every new style of foreign goods, 
bnngs with it either its native designation or an epithet indicative 
of the country whence it is imported, and the name very often remains 
m a now apphcation after the particular article has disappeared from 
our market. Thus jcaheo was ongmally appbed to certain cotton 
^oods ^niported fr^ Calicut, in India. The Americans use it only 
ofpnnted cottons of a very different texture, while m England all 
plain white cottons are called calico. In the Levant, the former 
superiority of American cotton goods gave them a preference in the 
markets, and the hawkers who sold cotton stuffs, of whatever fabric, 
in the streets, described them as American cotton to attract cu st om. 
Gradually they dropped the word cotton, and cloths of that matenal 
are now called simply Americans "When, therefor^ an Amencan 
traveller hears a Hebiew pedler crimig Americani 1 at his heels 
in the streets of Smyrna or Constantinople, he need not suppose 
that the Oriental is taunting him with his nationabty ; it is only, in 
the want of a daily Times, or Tribune, or Herald, a mode of adver- 
tising that the colporteur has cottons to sell. 

Numerous as are the foreign words w'hich commerce and foreign art 
have mcorporated mto Enghsh, it is probable that these loans have 
been repaid by England. Our trade and industry have sown a broad 
crop of English words over the face of the earth. A French poet 
complains that England has compelled his countrymen to utter 
articulations as hard as chewing glass or charcoal : — 

“ Le railway, le tunnel, le ballast, le tender. 

Express, tructs, et wagons, une bonche Frangaise . 
Semble broyer da verre on m&cher de la braise.” 

These words have passed from England to every Continental 
country, but it is only a restitution of borrowed stock with usury, 
for of the seven, only ballast, wagons, and the last half of railway, 
are Anglo-Saxon. The nomenclature of steam navigation, which 
has become not less universal, is more purely Enghsh. li^erevet 
you meet the steamboat your ear will welcome familiar sounds 
You will hear Frenchmcii on the Rhone, Banes in the Belts, Teutons 
on the Ehme, Magyars and Slaves on the Danube, and Arabs on 
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the Nile, all alike skoatuig, half-sUamt stop ier' go ahead^ and 
many an nninstructed traveller kas keen agrceakly surprised at 
finding such a remarkahle resemblance between goodmother-English 
and heathen Arabic or barbarous Batch, as these homelike words so 
plamly indicate. 

Vegetable natnre h as provided for the dissemination of plants by 
employing the movable winds and waters, and the migratory beasts 
of the field and fowls of the air, m the transportation of their seeds 
Providence has not less amply secnred the difihsionandintennixtnie 
of words of cardmal importance to the great mterests of man. Be* 
bgion, natural science, moral and intellectual philosophy and diplo- 
macy, have intioduced into English thousands of words nearly 
identical with those employed for the same purposes in all the 
languages in Christendom. The history and origin of these are 
generally very easily traced, but every generation gives birth to a 
multitude of ex.pressions whose date we can fix with approximate 
precision, but the etymology and source of which arc unknown at the 
very period of their introduction. These are, for the most part, mere 
popular words, which obtam no place in hterature, but die u ith the 
memory of the occasions out of which th^ grew. But it sometimes 
-happens that sncih words become permanent, though often ungraceful, 
additions, to our vocahnlary, and remain as standmg enigmas to the 
etymologist. Of such, the American caucus is an example, and 
every man’s recollection will suggest other mstances 

The French essayist Montaigne gives ns a stnkmg example of the 
strange accidents by which foreign words are sometimes mtroduced , 
In order the better to famibanze him with Latin, the common speech 
of the learned m those days, he was allowed in his childhood to use 
no other language, and not only his teachers, hat his parents, at- 
tendants, and even his chambermaid, were obliged to learn enough 
of Iiatm to converse with him m it. The people of the neighhounng 
villages adopted some of the Latm words which they heard constantly 
nsed in the family of their feudal lord; and, wntmg fifty years later,* 
he declares that these words had become permanently incorporated 
into the dialect of the provmce • 


» “ Qoant au xeste de sa maisoa, c’estoit une regie inviolable qae ny lay 
mesme, ny ma mere, ny valet, ny chambneie, ne parloient en ca compaignie 
qn’ antant de mots de bitm qne dinscnn avoit apprms poor laigooner arec moy. 
•Vest merveiUe du fmict qne cbascon y feit mon peie et ma mere jr apprm- 
derent assez de litin poor I’entendre, et en aoqnirent n suSisanoe pour sea serrir 
a la nec^td, comme feirent anssi les anlties domestiqnes, qm udo eat plus at- 
tochez h mon service Somme, nous latinizasmes tant, qu'il en legt'pa lusque? 
a nos TiUig« tout antonr, oh il y a encores, et oat prms picJ per I’usage 
p’nsiBurs appeUationslatines d'artis:^ et d ntilr ' — JIOXraiGNE, JTssais, Lv i. 
ch. zxv. 
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right arc by many ety- 
mologists derived rcspcctlrcly from 
the Iistm lex and rectos It is 
said that lagn and lah do not oe- 
enr in AngIo>Saxon before the reign 
of Edgar, a s 950-OTS Ent lagn 
bears the same relation to the Saxon 
verb le^ignn, to tag, to set doien, that 
the Gtcr^n Gesetz does to the verb 
eetzen. The Moiso^lathtc lagjan 
is the cqniTalcnt of leegan, and 
tbongh no nonn ctjrmologically corre* 
spending to law ocenrs in the slender 
remains ire possess of that literatnre, 
ret a similar irord is found in Old 
Northern as ircll as in Siredish and 
Danish. M'e have in the eighteenth 
stanza of the V81o>sp&, one of the 
oldest poems of the Eddo, }iter lavg 
lavgdo, they enacted statutes, laid 
down the taw "We cannot irell doubt 
that lavg and lavgdo are related 
irords, and it is not denied that the 
verb, as well as its cognates in the sister 
tongues, is of pnmiUve Gothic origin. 
Jomandes, who wrote in the sixth 
century, has a word apparently from 
the same root, and even approximating 
to our hg-law “ Ifam cthicam cas cru- 
dint, nt barbancos mores ab eis com* 
pesccret; physicam tradens naturahter 
propnis legibns nvere fecit, quas usque 
nunc consenptas bcllagines (Ihrc, 
and some others, read, bilagines) 
nnnenpant ." — De Seh Get cap xi. 

We find in the Saxon Cbromcle, ; 
MLXZXVU , an expression very si- 
milar to the one quoted above from the 
Edda, and, in near connexion with it, 
the verb settan in the same sense as 
the Oer. setzen, to appointor dccrco: 


"He stette myccl dcorfriS, and he 
Imgdc laga }imr wiiS, {lat swa hwa 
swa sloge hcort otitic hindc, fiat bine . 
man sccoldc blcndian .... Eae he 
smttc be fiam haran, fiat hi mosten 
free faran ” 

I know not why we should question 
the etymological relationship between 
icegde and laga, and if these words 
arc connected, there is no reason for go- 
ing to the Intin for the derivation of law, 

^ght IS found not only in Anglo- 
Saxon (riht), but m all the cognate 
languages, and it is certainly improbable 
that the ilmso-Goths of the fourth cen- 
tury borrowed from the latin rcctny 
their raihts, right, jutt,B.n& garaiht^ 
nghteous, which, with several denraJ 
tires from them, arc used by Olphilas | 

Me are, therefore, entitled to con- 
sider law and right, and all their denva- 
tivcs, os at least pnmd facie English 
land not latin words At the same 
I time, it must be remembered that history 
\ has taught ns almost nothing of the 
moral and linguistic relations between 
; the Bomans and the progenitors of the 
> modem Gothic and Celtic tribes, except 
: that in culture and civilization, os well 
as in material power, the Latin was the 
superior race, and Uat Borne was in a 
position to exercise an immense moral 
as well as social influence over those 
rude populations M ith respcet,^there- 
forc, to the vocabulary of law, of poh- 
tical life, and of intellectual action, wc 
arc treading on uncertain ground, when 
we positively affirm the domestic origin 
of a Gothic or Celtic root rescmblmg a 
Latin one, and we can seldom be smro 
that such words have not passed directly 
from the latter to the former, instead of 
descending from a commen but remote 
sonroe. 
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,/ LECTUEE VII. 
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SOQSCES AM) COMFOSITIOS OF EKGUSB. 

§ 1. Fok^ phrases m Fnglisli § 2. Mct m fo r detenmnmg the ongm of a ^ 
irord. § 3. Farts of speech. § 4. Kames of rektiooship § 5 Mono- 1 
^Uahles. § 6 Chaiactenstic initial letters , § 7 Characteristic tennma-| 
tions. § 8 Denvation of Latm rrords either immediately or through the' 
French. § 9 Comparison of Anglo-Saxcn and Latm isords and phrases ' 
§ 10 English of the fourteenth century : Langland, Wyidifie, Gower, and 
Chancer. § 11. English of the suteen&centnry. 

' “• 

§ 1. The English langoage, thongh. by no means wanting m philo* 
lo^cal individnalify and grammatical unity, is, as we hare seen, 
very heterogeneous m its vocabulary. Its harmony and coherence 
of structure arc due to the organic vitably of its caitoal and funda- 
mental element, the Anglo-Saxon tongue, which possesses not only an 
tmoomman receptivity with reference to the admission of foreign 
ingredients, but an equally remarlrable power of assimilating strange 
'oonstitaents, naturalizing them and converting them from ahen, if 
not hostile, forces, mto obedient and useful denizens. There is found 
elsewhere, and especially m the languages of those Oriental iamihes 
upon whom the Arabs ^ve imposed their religion, and intb it their 
theological dialect and their law, a gr^t readiness to admit foreign 
words and foreign phrases, without moulding these linguistic acqui- 
^ Eitious mto any idiomatic conformity with the pimciples of their own 
Btmctare. Arahic words are received into Peisian and Turkish with 
all their anomalous inflexions, and whole phrases borrowed, without 
any change of form or tetnunabon to suit them to the genius and 
the syntax of the speech that adopts them. Persons familiar inth 
the liteiatoie of Gennany and of Scandinavia will remember that in 
the seventeenth centniy the languages of those countncs exhibited, 
m a marked degree, a similar tendency with respect to Latm 
technical phrases and combmatiODs, and many of our old English 
writers mdulge largely m the same practice The pnnsm, which 
has for some time prei ailed m Germany and Scandinaiia, has 
expelled from their respective literatures not only foreign uomplex 
phrases, bnt, to a considerable extent, all words of extraneous ety- 
mology. In English, we baic no means of supplymg the place of 
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such expressions, and the esscntinll}' mixed character of the spoecli 
renders them less repugnant to our taste than they are in languages 
which arc so constituted as to he able to do without them. A lai^e 
proixirtion of these foreign mercenanes were first employed m the 
nomenclatures of the learned professions, and many are still confined 
to them. Others have passed from the bar, the pulpit, and the 
academic hall into the lai^agc of common life, and arc, thouerb 
inth a certain hesitation, often used by the most unschooled persons. 
The lawyer speaks of the rule caveat omptor, demes the 
f, authonty of an obiter dictum, contends that tiiajojui&jaxo^ 
liATi d 1 l ies ontHe otlier side, disputes how far words spoken are a 
part of the res gcsta i. and mentions an undecided question as 
I .being still sub iudxcA. The dialects of logic, of criticism, and 
of parliamentary lawTTiave also contributed largely to scatter through 
our speech these incongruous expressions, the currency of which 
amounts to a confession, that our own language is too poor to furmsh 
a dress for many ideas which we have borrowed from alien sources. 
People who know small Latin make deductions a jLrj.DX » j a j>os- 
teriorij and a fortiori, use arguments ad' homincm . and 
denounce the conclusions of their opponents as non seq uiturs j 
y college graduates make affectionate mention of their nlTwii 
critics quote verbatim et l i teratim, and note a casual error 
of speech as a la psu8~lingua} , m all deliberative bodies reso- 
lutions are adnptpjl ncminB cn nt radLC jante, and. when the 
business of the meeting is tenmnated, the assembly is adjonme d sine 
- die ; protectionists and free-traders diqiutc about afr^v a 1 ojciLinu . 

duties; pohticians bold. ofSccs ad inte jiLm. d ojantc bene 
~ nla cito. or n ro temnorc^ all the world says gt cetera , and^ 
’ ^.inp. ,.v.n3.^, though mtb a prouunmtion of the v which comes 
unTdrEanately near a w, has even entered mto the vulgar Cockney 
dialect. Many Greek and Latin nouns are employed m English 
j-with their ongmal plurals. Thus we wnte p^gy^BUO^not phe- 
1 nomenons j memotan ffo perhaps more frequently than memoran- 
dums; t erminf o f a railroad not temunwscs, and some very classical 
’ and critical jiersons have gone so far as to say omnibt for omnibuses. 
But all these are exceptional cases, and the frequent use of foreign 
forms and phrases is contrary to the gemus of every cultivated 
language, as well as to the general rules of idiomatic propneiy and 
good taste * 


* ignjjs^a-tnxiSi, now vciy common, does not appear to have been current 
m Fuller’s time, for in his Comment on Buth, p 38, he uses meteor of foolish 
fire, instead, and hlarrell applies the same phi^ to the glow-worm We can 
nariy be said to have had a pnnstic period or school m Lnglish, but individual 
writers have occa-sionally manifested such a tendency Mulcaster, for example, 
15 sponng of words of Greek ongin, and preteis the more familiar Latin, some- 
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§ 2 In inflected langnages, decLnaWe irords, inelndmg nil those 
which embody the fnndamental meaning of the period, HEually have 
endmgs which not only determine their grammatical class and 
categoiy, hnt are also characteristic of the language to which th^ 
belong, liras, for instance, in a 6rc^ or Latin article, noun ot 
adjective, the terminal ^liahles alone generally tell ns the nnmber, 
case and gender of the word, m a verb, the nnmber, mood, taise 
and voice ; and in all these parts of speech, they fnrther infonn ns 
that the radical which they qualify is Greek and not Latin, or the 
contrary. In Ei^lish, on the other hand, we have very few endings 
whiifli are indicative of the class of the word, of its grammatical 
relations, or of the etymological source from which it is denved. 
For this reason, and because also onr few speafio termmations are 
m many cases applied to foreign roots, we can never confidently 
prononnce upon the nationally of English vocables^ by the terminal 
yllables alone A similar uncertainty, though in a someuhat 
smaller degree, prevails with respect to prefixes and other imtial 
syllables, and therefore, eyecially since the assimilation of the 
English orthography to that of the Continental languages, it is 
impossible to lay down precise rnl^ for determining, by the form of 
a word, whether it is of domestio or of alien or igin. But it is, for a > 
variety of “reasons, desirable to be able to rSer the several con* 
stitnents of our language to thehr proper sources, and, m spite of 
the nneertamty of any one critenon, we may, by the nsc of several, 
indudmg not t he form o nly, but the grammafacal class of the word, < 
and its gen eral . s ignification, form a probable judgment as to its’ 
nationahyr even withont a teohmeal knowledge of etymology 
§ 3. The ^yand most obvious entenon with reflect to the 
origm of Enghsh words, is found ra the g rammatic al clag to which 
t hey belon g Intenections a re so much alike throughout the worid. 
that none of the few we possess can be said to be exclusivelj 
characteristic of Enghsh, but most of our true inteijccUons arc 
doubtless of native growth. The articles, p tononns. conjunohons, 
prepositions, a nsihary veils, t he num firals * one, two,*three, four, 
and so on up to milhon, exclusive, the or dinals to the milhonth 
exdusiie; all these are Anglo-Saxon, tecept the ordmal second, 
which we have horrowed from the Latm through the French. The' 
sunple-hfe of the Anglff-Saxons gave them little occasion for ream- 
here beyond thousands, and modem astronomy, by making u« 


tunes snlisiitntuig for the Greek neu .coined terms firctn Lat m roots, m the rrafii 
of flexible Saroa pnuutives. But these he conforms to tee &ig;}ish rules o* 
derivation, or, as he calk it, enfranchMCS them Thns he uses sCcercr for d« 
resis, and tauter tor hyphen See Lecture X3m 

* Itask nnks the umnerTls rolh the pronouns, and somt other giammarmct 
incline to m'lke them a class by themselves. 
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familiar vnlii celestial distances, first taught us the want of greater 
numerical expressions * The singular exception of second among 
the ordinals is due to the fact, that neither m Anglo-Saxon nor the 
cognate Icelandic, was there any specific ordmal corresponding to 
the numeral two, the place of such an one being supplied m both by 
o{/icr, and they counted first, other, third, &c f 

Having thus assigned ^ctusively to tiie Anglo-Saxon one-half the 
parts of speech, we have only the substantives, adjectives, veibs and 
^ adverbs to deal with J 

§ 4. With respect, to the signification of w'ords, as a clue to the 
linguistic source from which they are derived, it may be obsened 
that,' in general, the familiar names of the members and org ans of 
t he bo dy and their funcUons, the words indicative of the commm 
duties, cares, labours, and passions of rural and domestic life, in 
short, of all those pnmary objects, arts and sentiments, uith uhich 
we become acquainted, not through books, but by the daily round 
of human experience, arc Saxon. In cxammmg the vocabulary 
more in detail hereafter, I shall have occasion to refer again to'this 
point, and I will only mention here one remarkable peculianly 
with respect to Engbsh words denotmg the degrees of family relation- 
ship. The Anglo-Saxon had its appropriate names for the direct 
as well as collatcml relatives, in both the ascending and the 
descending line, though, as in all dialects belonging to rude and 
Xiatriarohal life, where the family is kept together for generations, 
the designations of all but the nearest relations of affinity and 


* In Aelfric’s Homily on the Fourth Sunday after Pentecost, Thorpe's edition, 
i. 348, we find a singular mode of expressing great numbers, by the multiplica- 
tion of 'Susend, the highest collective numeral in tiie cocabulary “Ten 
tSusend sitlan hundfealde tSusenda him mid wunodon ” ten thou- 
sand times hundredfold thousands dwelt nith him 

t The want of etymological relationship between the numerals and the ordi- 
nals is by no means esdusirely diamctenstic of the Gothic languages As the 
English first is not derived from one, and second is foreign altogether, so the 
Latm primus and secundus are m no way.oonnectcd with anus and duo, 
nor IS the Greek irpuros a denvative of eTs. First, primus , and itpuros are 
respectively formed from prepositions or adverbs meaning before, so that Jirst is 
foremost, and we find foremost tor first in Mandeville and other old writers. 

The Anglo-Saxon forms of this word obviously point to this etymology. 
Furthest is found for first m Lord Herbert's Life, and Gower, ii 2, has the 
same form The Latin secundus is dearly allied to the root of seqnor, 
I/offoio, and secundus isfoUomr^. 

Gower uses this form : — 

” And when be weneth have an ende, 

Than is he furthest to bcjdnne ” 

Corf Am , Fanil, 11 2 

The reader will find the general relations of the Anglo-Saxon to the voca- 
bulary of modem ^glish ably discussed m an article m the Edinburgh Bevien 
fbi 1839. 
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consangmmtj were vaguely employed * Kow, in the transition 
from the simple manners of the Anglo-Saxons to the more civihzed 
and artificial institutions and language of their English successors 
and representatives, we have retained the primitive names for these 
relatives who, in advanced stages a[ society, usually compose one 
household and gather around one fireside; hut we have rejected 
the native appellations for all those who piesmuahly dwell undei 
another roof-tree, and, regarding them as, comparatively, strangera, 
have bestowed upon them foreign names. Father, mother, hushandj 
wife, hndegroom, hnde, son, daughte, brother, sister, step-father and 
mother, step-son and daughter, are all pure Anglo-Saxon, while 
giand-ihthcr and grand-mother, grand-son and grand-daughter, 
nephew and niece, are h^ Eomance, uncle, aunt and cousm, 
altogether so. 

§ 5. The jUexL comprehensive rule is that monosyllahlcs, of what - 
ever class , -and words componnded or denved from mono^llablee 
which exist mdependently in Enghsh, are Anglo-Saxon To thu 
general statement there are many exception^ hut these will m most 
cases he recc^s^ hy the aid of rules, denved fromi the charactei 
ofthe imtial and'permaneut final letters 

§ 6. As respects iiutid i^cal letters, not prefixes, it will lx 
found that the following generally mdicate an Anglo-Saxon origjn : 
it and hr,t dr^ gl «md gr, h, and especially hn, and A 3Eordf 
beginni ng jgjith ea are almost nmfonnly jSmglprSaxon. 1 remembei 
no exceptions hut eager, eagle, ana~thSr derivative^ and m foot, 
the same combinatiou or that of oa, as m odK, occumug m any pari 
of a word, usually indicates a Saxon root, as does al^ the semi- 
vowd w. Th is found only m words ongi na llv Saxon or Greefc 
f'’/ On the other hand, the great frequency of Latin wordT'eom. 
pounded with prepositions makes it prolahle. That if the fiisl 
letter he the vowel a, the word is Latin with the prefix ah, ad oi 
ante; if e followed hy a consonant Latm with the preposition e, 
ex, if CO, Latm with the prefix con or, cum ; if de, Latm with the 
prefix d e ; if t, Latm with in , if o, followed hy a consonant, Latin 
with the prefix oh, if Latm with the prefix per, pra. 


* Thus in the Armenian pumnoes of Russia, where the patnarefaal system 
still snhsists in fall vtgonr, and all the desoendaiats remain in the Cunily of & 
ancestor 'as long as he livm, the younger memheis, of the same degree, an 
known to each other as brothers and sisters, and cousins are not lauded a: 
remoter idatives than chililren of the same parents. See Haxthansen, Trans- 
caacasia 

\ t The principal exceptions to this mle are Uame, bhunb blank, blaspheme, 
blemish, blench, brace, several scientific componndM and denvaiires from thi 
Greek Rpaxfax', branch, brief, and other denratires from the Latin brevis, 
Ibnck, biilhant, and few other doubtful or less important words. 

'1 ^ Esrqit drape, dies, and some others. 
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p raster, or pio; if su, Latin with the prefix anb or anper ! 
if r, Latin mth the prefix re. i 

^'he diphth ong ce..tliough employed m AngloiSaioii; 's no longer \ 
found in native English words, and its occurrence in any sj’llable 
now marks a Latin ^rjjieck ongin, eau, oi and ou are almost 
f confined "’to" words of modem French formation, though -otd and 
‘-‘Oidal terminate many words derived from the Greek, and they are 
also used as endings expressive of likeness in connexion ivith roots 
belonging to other languages 

! t A jlreck etymolog y is indicated by the initials fill and sometimes 
em M also by ffi, tiie nrefixes avo, para, and pen, a nd sometimes 
jyroj and by the initial rh~i by pli and th 

ocoumng anyivhere in a word, and m verbs, bylhe enSing -ize. 
though this is sometimes used with Romance roots, as m frater- 
nize, 

I ' *§ 7. Ang lo-Saxon had several distinct terminations for ad- 
~.]ectives, and lamt traces'of most of them may still be detected; 

^ but those most readily recognizable are -tf, as in windy, cloudy ; -tsk j 
and -some, as m whitish, gamesome , - fuC os fearful ; and -le^ as m | 
fovelessi Of these, all but the last two are chiefly confined to 
Saxon roots, while -ful and -less are apphed mdiscnmmately to 
radicals from all sources, as pjaen/iwl, joyless.* 

One of the most familiar English endmgs of nouns is mdica- 
tive of the agent, but it is now so completely confounded with the 
Latin - or, and the French - eur,. represented in our orthography 
by or and our, that it has lost its value as a characteristic. The j 
nominal endues -dom and -hood, and the diminutive -ling, pretty I 
certamly indicate that the word is pure English, while -ness and -ship, I 
both Anglo-Saxon endmgs, are freely apphed to Fiench and Latm ' 
pnmitives. 

The Saxon infinitive verbs ended in -an, but smee we have 
dropped this characteristic, w’e have no verbal endings, except those 


* The ad\erbial ending -ly is .ipphed indiscnmiiuitelv to Saxon and foreign 
roots, tbcugh its use has been ranch restneiod ra more modern English In the 
prologue to an old translation of the Scnptnres {Wycliffite versions, i p 37 n ), 
nre find Ebnieli, Greekly, Latynly, corresponding to tlie Latin Hebraice, 
Graich, Latinh, and m Wjehife, hlark sii 1 , parably for, in parables 

In a dialogue on Freemasonry, ascribed to Henry VI , and printed in the 
Lives of Ldand, Heome, and Wood, Oxford, 1772, vd. i. 97, he^ly is used for 
chiefly 

“ Quest. What mote ytt fFreemasonry] be ? 

“ Ans Ytt beeUi the SkyUe of Nature, the nndetstondynge of the myglite 
that ys herynne, and its sondrye vorckynges; oondcrlyche, the SkyUe of Rec- 
tenynges, of Waightes, and Metynges, and the treu manete of Faconcynge nl 
thynges for Diannes use, headlye, HureUynge^ and Buyldyngcs of aUe Kudes.” 
ki. w. 
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in -fee, and -afe, used A\ith fordgn roots only, and the tenniiulioja 
of the tenses and participles, which are applied indiscnminately to 
all verbs, without regard to etjmology. If, however, a verb is 
declined mth what is called the strong conjngation, or by a change 
of vow el, as present 6reai, past broke, it is almost certainly Anglo- 
Saxon 

The hVench or Latm endings -ous, for adjectives, -css as the sign 
of the fenmune noun, -ment expressive of state or condition, -once, 
and -ude. are in most cases employed only with Bomance 
roots T^nd thoii^ convcmence and habit have ieoon«aled ns to 
endearment, a Saxon radical with a Bomance prefix and tenmnation, 
■we reluctantly accept new heterogeneous combinations of this sort. 
Enlightenment, a word of hfce formation, thongh veij’ mndi wanted, 
has long knocked at our door, without bemg yet fairly admitted to 
the native circle. 

Most of these rules have their exceptions, and they do not e'diaust 
the list of etjTnological oharaotensbes, but I behevo they embrace 
' the principles of most frequent and general appheabon, and they 
will be found sofilcient to deteimme the on^ of a great majonty of 
the words of our vocabulary. ' 

With the excepbon of Greek, as the source of most of the newly- 
framed nomenclature of science, the Latm and the French are 
the only languages which have contributed any laige masses of 
words to our general stock, thou^ particular imported arts and pro- 
cesses have brought with them techmeal terms belonging to other 
tongues. 

§ 8. It is> often impossible to detennme from mtcmal ciudencc, 
from the form, alone, of a word of ongmal Lahn etymology, whether 
we derived it directly from its pnmibve sonrcc, or have taken it at 
second-hand from the French Bat 1 think that in most of these 
donhtfnl cases, the balance of prohahihty is strongly in laionr of the 
jVench , as t he immediate narent . and this I atgne from tlie fact 
thatihough the mflnehce of the Latm had modified tlie Saxon 
syntax, it had not, to the same extent, affected the general vocabulary 
of the people, nnril the Norman CSonqnest made French the official 
language of the government and the fashionable dialect of the no- 
bihtj'. Most old words of this class make their first appeirance in 
tianslabons from the French, as for mstance m Cliaucer’s lerstons 
Nor is the stnet conformity of a word to the Latm orthography by 
any means a proof that it was first lorrowed fium the Latm ; for 
when classical Jiteniture became a familiar study m England, as it d,d 
soon after the imenbon of prmtin& very many words which had ' 
been introduced from France, and long iised "with the French ortho* I 
grapby, were reformed in their spellmg, so as to hnng them nearer tc i 
tiieir primitive etymology, and then a new pronunciation was often ; 
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adopted, more accordant to the new orthography. Tlicsc charges } 
both in form and orthoepy are of much philological interest, hut as I 
shall have occasion to evaminc them more fully hereafter, I ivill here 
content myself inth a single instance. Subject was originally written 
suhgette or sugeite without the c, and of course pronounced without 
it, as in French. When it was recognised as a Latin word, the c was 
restored, and the pronunciation changed accordingly. 

§ 9. The Anglo-Sason cnihodics the formative principle, and is, in ^ 
the strongest possible sense, the .organic mother of the Enghsh4an-( 
^ge. 1 repeat, in the strongest sense, because although we have*' 
admitted a great number of foreign words, so great, in fact, that w’e 
may be said to have two parallel vocabulanes, and to have created a 
language withm a language, yet, after all, m the essential characters 
of^cch, there is a closer resemblance betivce n_c>u r modem diaW-t 
and S axon , than between Italian and Latin , although there are few 
l^an words not derived from the Latin. Lidecd, this double form 
of our language, with respect to what are called hxicaha or mere 
etymology, is a fact altr^ether unique in European philolc^. We 
possess a garment which, remaining always the same m form, may 
yet be worn either side out, throwing up now the warp and now the 
w’oof, and presenting almost a complete diversity of colours as well as 
of tissue, and w'e have the rare facihty of so modifying our com- 
plexion, as to be entitled to lay claim to exclusive cousinship with 
either the Gothic or the Bomance families, and yet sail the whole 
tune under the Saxon flag. It is true that while we can readily | 
frame a sentence wholly m An^o-Saxon, we cannot easily do the I 
same with words entirely Latin, because the dete rminative jparticles 1 
and auxihanes. the bolts, pins and hmges of the structure, must be 
Saxon. In borroiving Latin words, we brought with them neither 
their inflexions nor their particles, and, therefore, though we may 
make them the ashlar of the penod, yet both the mortar and the 
bond are always ’Engti^. 

The following extract from Macaulay’s article in the ‘Edmbui^ 
Eeview,’ on Croker’s * Boswell,’ well illustrates the diflerence between 
a Saxon English and a Latinized diction : — 

“ Johnson’s conversation appears to have been quite equal to his writings in 
matter, and far superior to them in manner. When he talked, he clothed his 
wit and his sense in forcible and natural expressions As soon as he took his 
pen m his hand to write for the pnbhi^ his style became systematically vidons. 
All his books are written in a learned language — ^in a language which nobody 
hears from his motiier or his nurse — m a l^gnage m which nobody ever quar- 
rels, or dnves bargains, or makes love — in a language m which nobody ever 
thinks. It IS dear that Johnson himself did not think in the dialect m wkch he 
wrote. The e:q)ressioas which came first to his tonsue were sunple, energetic, 
and picturesque. When he wrote for publication, he did his sentences out of 
English mto Johnsonese. His letters from the Hebndes to Mrs Thiale are the 
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onginal of flat work sf which the ' Journey to the Hebndes ' is the temsbtica 
and it 13 amnsing ts compare the two reisions. ‘WhenVe were fatin up 
stairs,’ says he m one of hi» letters, ‘ a dirty fellow honnced out of tne h^ on 
which one of ns was to he.’ This inadent is recorded in the ‘Journey’ as fol- 
lows . • Out of one of the beds on which we were to repose, started up, at our 
entrance, a man Lhu^ as a Qyclops from the forge.' Sometimes Johnson trans- 
lated aloud. ‘ The Behearsal,' he said, very unjustly, ‘has not mi enocgh to 
keep it sweet,’ then, after a pause, ‘ It has not -ntahty enough to preserre it 
from putre&ction ’ ” 

In the first of the two periods just quoted, the style is characterized 
as unidiomatio, quite as much hy the suspension of the sense, in con- 
sequence of the comphcated mversion, “Out of one of the hods, 
started up, at our entrance, a man,” as hy the selection of the words 
which compose it. 

hhmy languages are so copious and so fiezible, that the same thmg, 
or nearly the same thmg, may he said m sevei^ difierent forms, hut 
there are few, if any, where &e rai^e of espiession is so great as m 
Engh^ Take, for example, two or three good English translations 
of a foreign author, and you will generally find them, thon^ perhaps 
equally true to the ongmal, yet very widely different from each other, 
both m vocabulary and m structure of penod. This may happen in 
different ways One tranriator may choose bis words from the 
Saxon, the other firom the Latm stock, or they may mcorporate mto 
fheir reflective styles the two elements in equal proportions, hut 
differ m their selection of synonymous expressions ; or agam, they 
may prefer, the one a structure of penod formed more upon classical, 
the other more upon mdigenous models. 

In fiite of the nece^ty of frequently mtrodncing determinatives in 
languages with few mflexions, it wiU m general be found that a 
given penod, framed wholly m Anglo-Saxon, will contain as few 
words, perhaps even fewer, that the same thou^t espiessed m the 
Bomance dialect of Engh^. The reason of this is that the un- 
pleasant effect of the frequent recurrence of particles has ohhged us 
to mvent forms of expression m which such members, though gram- 
matically required to complete the penod, are dispensed with, and 
we use those forms with less repugnance m Saxon combinations where 
they were first mnployed, than m Latm ones, which are of later in- 
troduction and less familiar structure. Thus we say, “ The man I 
bon^t the house of,” “ the man we were talkmg o^” and we may. 
with equal grammatical propnety, say, “ the gentleman I purchased 
the house of,” " the person we were conversing of j" hut we should bt, 
much more likely to employ a more formal syntax, “ the gentleman 
of whom I purchased the house,” “the person of whom we were oon- 
versing ” Agam, one would say, “ I told him I had called on General ' 
Taylor,” omittmg the conjunction that, before the second member Oi 
the penod , but if we emplcycd Bomance words, we should more 

EXO. lAX. ^ 
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probal>ly retain the conjuchon, as, “ I informed him that I had pai 
my respects to the President " Although, then, the Anglo-Saxon e 
far controls all other elements, that we may grammatically emplo, 
foreign words in the same way as native ones, yet a half-iinconscioo 
sense of linguistic congniity usually suggests a more formal structur 
of the period, w’hen it is composed chiefly of Bomanco radicals. 

Our hest proverbs and proverbial phrases, especially the allitcmtiv 
and rhymmg ones, our pithy saws, our most sinking similes an 
descnptive expressions, and our favoiinte quotations, are in genera 
wholly, or in a very large proportion, made up of native Englisl 
words. Take for example these quotations from Senpture . — 

“ Whoso sheddeth man's hlood, hy man shall his blood he shed ” ' 

“ His hand shall he against eiery man, and ctcry man’s hand against him." 
“ Bring down my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave ” 

“I hate been young, and now am old, yet kiie I not seen the rightcoo 
forsaken, nor his seed lugging bread " 

“ If I forget thee, 0 Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning." 

“ Whatsoever thy hand (Indeth to do, do it w ith thy might " 

“ Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shall find it afler'many days “ 
“ For they haie sewn the wind, and they shall reap the whirlwind ’’ 

“And they shall beat their swords into ploughsliares, and their spears mt 
prnning-hooW’ 

“ Therefore, whatsoeier ye would that men should do to you, do ye eien s 
to them j” and so, the popular version of tins law' . “ Do as you worn be don 
by.” 

“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all th 
soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind Thou shalt love th 
neighbour as thyself ’’ 

In these quotations, as well as m hundreds of others .from th 
ganoB exalted somce, every word, with the doubtful exception c 
piunvng, is Saxon. So, these proveihs are expressed wholly u 
native English ; — 

“ When you are an annl, hold you still , 

When you are a hammer, strike your fill 

If you do not want to go mto the oien, be athwart the door. 

Be not a baker, if your head be of butter. 

The borse thinks one thing , he that rides him another. 

The smgmg-man keeps his shop m his throat 
One nail (bnves ont another ’’ 

"Where an important thought, a maxm or illustration, has heei 
uttered by equally high authonties m the Saxon and. the Lutu 
idiom, the former acquues established popular currency. The parahl 
of the man who built his house upon the sand is given us by hot! 
Matthew and Luke, and the two narratives are identical m tlvp’ 
facts. Matthew^ as tendered by the authonzed translation, ^ves th( 
satastropbe m pkm Saxon-English 
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“And the ram descended, and the floods came, and the winds hleir, wd l<rt 
upon that house, and it fell, and great was the fill of it.” — M att, vn 27. 

The learned evangehst Lnke employed a more classic style of 
narrative, and the translators have endeavonred to give the effect of 
this hy a less idiomatic and more ornate Latinized diction : — 

" Against which the stream did heat vehemently, and-munediatel} it fell, and 
the rum of that house was great.” — T .ttitb ti 49. 

The narrative of Matthew specifies two circumstances omitted by 
Luke, “ the ram descended,’’ and “ the wmds blew ” In the former 
phrase our translators employed -the Latm word “ descerded^ m order 
to avoid the repetition of the verb “/fZ7,".uhich was needed m the 
subsequent clause describing the &]1 of the house, but otherwise the 
words are all Saxon 

In the correspondmg passage in Luke, there ore three emphatic 
Latm words, vehemently, immedtaidy and rtitn Kow let ns com- 
pare the two passages, and say whiA, to every Engbsh ear, is the 
most impressive . — 

. “ And the ram descended, and the floods came, and the wmds blew, and heat i 

upon that house, and it fell, and great was the fill of it ” ; 

“ Against which the stream did beat vehemently, and immediately it fell, and 
the ram of that honse was great.” 

There can scarcely be a difference of opinion as to the relative 
force and beauty of the two versions, and accordingly we find that 
while that of ^tthew has become proverbial, the narrative of Luke 
is seldom or never quoted.* 

§ 10. I cannot, upon this occasion, enter upon the histoiy of the 
pnmaiy amalgamation of the incongruous dements which compose 
the Engbsh speech, for this wonidmvolve a nunuteness of detail, and 
an amount of grammatical discussion, that could not be otherwise 
than febgmng ; but it will not be irrelevant to our present purpose to 
make a few observations upon the change which took place m the 
fourteenth century, and which impressed upon onr inngnage many 
of the most Rt rihing features that distmgnish it from the Anglo- 
Saxou. The work of Langlaud, called * Piers Plondiman’s Vision, * 
and its sequel, the ‘^CBEd,! are of this century, but, both in jicetic 
form and m vocabulary, thqr belong, not indeed to the Anglo-Saxon, 
but to the tianation, or what may be called the tmtaitve or experi 
mental penod, when the new speech was stnving to detect and bnng 
out Its own latent afiSmhes and tendencies Besides, the diction 
and syntax of those works are marked by pecnliantics which arc, 

• The Greek text of these two jxBsages, with the Mflso43othic, and the Ewly 
English versio&s, is prmted for the purpose of comparison m Notes aad inas*ia- 
bons. 
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with apparently good reason, held to he charactcnstic mthcr of 
coitain local diajccts than of the general idiom of the period. English', 
literature must therefore Iw considered as commencing with the 
writings of Wycliff e, Gower an d Chaucer., The advance of Wycliffe* 
upon Langiaiid is”cEieHy~pamraatical, not lexical ; at least, the 
difference m tlie proportion of foreign words* used by them re- 
spectively IS inconsidorahle. The influence of Continental secular 
litcratiAe, as distinguished from the style and diction of theological 
compositions, is hardly traceahle in Wycliffe, hut very conspicuous in 
his poetical contemporanes. Tlie crowm of England, in the best days 
of Edward HI , numbered perhaps as many French as British sub- 
jects, and its Continental temtoiy, where French only was native, 
was scarcely less extensive than its English soil. The tuo languages 
had existed in England side by side for three whole centuries, and 
the Norman dialect was the favourite siicech of court and anstocratic 
life That Chaucer, himself a courtier, should have imbibed a laige 
infusion of the French element, was natural, and copjung, too, frbm 
foreign models and translating from foreign authors, it was inevitable 
that his diction should exhibit traces of French influence Chaucer 
accordmgly used a number of French and Gallicized Latin words 
not found in other Enghsh wntere of his time, and there is no doubt 
that many of them have been retained, in place of equally appropriate 
and expressive Saxon terms, upon his authonty. So far, therefore,* 
the charge often preferred against him of havmg alloyed the language 
by the mtroduction of French words and idioms, though by no 
means true in its whole extent, is not absolutely without foundation, 
but at the same time liis syntax remained substantially and essentially 
Saxon, and a companson of his poems with those of other writers of 
the period will show that the poetic dialect of our speech, its flexi- 
bility, compass, and vanety of expression, were developed by him to 
such an extraordmary degree, t Mt there are few mstances in th e, 
h istory of literature iidie ro a sm^ WTrit er has exerted so great, and,^ 
in one dirccti on.at Jeast. soTieneflciaT^ influe n ce on tg eTanCTag e’ of 
his tune, as Cha ucer..^ Langland, Gower, Chaucer, and Wyclifie 
belong chronologically to the same period, but the secular poets and 

* 1 am not disposed to allow tlmt the name of Wydiffe w.is but a myth, the 
impersonation of a sidiool of reformers, and I think we may well be slow in 
adoptmg the theory which reconciles the discrepancies between the diifercnt 
accounts of the life of the great English apostle, by the supposition that there 
were two or more Wychffes, as m Greek mythology there ivas a plurality of 
Gcrakles. Still, the c^eme uncertainty of the evidence which identifies any 
costing manuscript as an actual production of the translator Wydifie, and th*c 
gieat styh'tic differences between the worits usually asenbed to him, require us 
to use great caution in speaking of the characteristics of his diction. In general, ^ 
wnen I cite the authority of Wycliffe, I refa to the elder of the two versions of 
die New Testament printed m the Wyclifhte translations, C^ord, 1850. 
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tho religious reformers mored in different sphers, addressed them-' 
selves to different audiences, and the vocahnlaiy and style of each is , 
modified hy the cmmmstsmces undenvhich he mote, and the subject 
on which he was employed- Gower and Chaucer, tmhng for ladies 
and cavalier^ used the phraseology meet likely to he intelhgible and 
acceptable to courfaeis, while TTydiffe and the author of the ‘Plou^- 
man ’ were a imin g to bring before the popular mmd the word of God 
and the abuses of the Church. The vocabulaiy of the Befixmers, 
both m prose and verse, is drawn almost wholly from homdy Anglo- 
Saxon and the habitual language of rehgions life, while the lays of 
Gower and Chancer are more freely decorated ivith the flowers of an 
exotic and artificial phraseology.* ‘Wycliffe and his associates, in 
their bibhcal translations, use few foreigu words not transplanted di- 
rectly from the Latm Vulgite, but m their own ongmal wntings they 
employ as large a proportion of Bomance vocables as occurs in those 
of Chaucer's works where they arc most numerous. In the * Squires 
Tale,’ rune per cent of the words are of Contmental ori gin, m the 

* Nbrmes Freste Tale ’ the proportiou falls to seven, while m the prose 

* Persones Tale,’ a rehgious homily, it rises to eleven The diction r f 
Chaucer m the ‘Persones Tale’ does not differ very essentially from 
that of other religious writers of the same peno^ and it is by no 
means the proport{<n of foreign words which distmgnishcs his poems* 
'from the common literary dialect of the times. It is the selection 
of his vocabulary, and the structure of his penods, that mark ius 
style as his own, and it is a cimous fact, that of the- small number of 
foreign words employed by hnn and by Gower, a large share were in • 
a manner forced upon thm by the necessities of rhyme, for whfle 
not less than mnety parts m a hundred of their vocabularies are 
pure Anglo-Saxon, more than one-fourth of the terminal words of 
their verses are Latm or French. 

Enghsbmen have sometimes looked hack with regret to the loss of 
the ^lendid conquests of Edward HL, and the older En^h pro- 
vinces on the east and south of the Chaimel, hut there can be hUle 
doubt that the snrreader of temtoiy was a gam, so far as respects 
the uni^ and harmony of national character, the development of the 
language and the creation of an mdependent bteiatuie. The first 


* Kotwiibstacdntg the amoact of poetual embslhshioeat in Qauter’s works, 
he artoaliy emplcys a siuaner percentage of Latm and French words tnaix the 
author of Piers Ploughman, though the general difference tn this respect js 
perhaps less the computation giveu in Lfictuio VL would indicate The 
dialect of Piers Ploughman has been popularlf supposed to mcne thoreugoly 
' Anglo-Satoa than that of Chauoer, because the former uses very many native 
words not found in the latter, and which are now obsolete , hat in p'^int of fact, 
Chaucer’s style is quite as idiomabc as that of Ira i glan d, if tried by eitntr an 
Anglo-Saxon or a modem English standard. 
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effect of the great victoncs ot that reign, no doubt, was to stimulate 
the national pnde of England, and to clothe everything properly 
indigenous with new rcsiicctability and value. It is perhajis to this 
feeling that we are to ascribe the statute of the thirty-sixth year of 
Edward III , which prescribed that pleas should be pleaded, as well 
as debated and judged, in English, though they were to be enrolled in 
Latin. The self-conscious spint of Anglo-Saxon nationality was lor 
the moment thoroughly roused, but a large propomon of the nobility 
and gentry were of Norman extraction, and still attached to their here- 
ditary speech. The statute docs not appear to have been much regarded 
, in practice, and French and Latin continued to be the official languages 
for a long lime after. From the Norman Conquest to the twenty- 
fifth year of Edward 1 , 1297, all parlmmcntary enactments were 
recorded and promulgated m Latin. From that date to the third 
year of Henry VIL, in 1487, they are almost ivholly m French, 
and thereafter only in English, but the records of judicial proceedings 
were made 'up in Latin down to a much later date ; and m fact 
England was never thoroughly Anglicized, until its political connec- 
tion with the Continent was completely severed 

"Had the Plantagencls,” observes Macaulay, "as at one time 
seemed likely, succeeded in uniting all France under their govern- 
ment, it is probable that England would never have had an inde- 
pendent existence. The noble language of Miltou and Burke would 
have remained a rustic dialect without a literature, a fixed grammar, 
or a fixed orthography, and would have been contemptuously 
• abandoned to the boors No man of English extraction would 
have nsen to eminence, except by becommg m speech and m habits 
a Frenchman ” 

§ 11. Analogous, though certainly not identical, consequences, 

- would have followed from the failure of the Reformers to release 
England from her allegiance to the Papal Sec, for Hie mghly intel- 
lectual struggle, which shook Christendom in the sixteenth century, 
had a powerful influence m rousing the English mmd to vigorous 
action, throwmg it hack on its own resources, and compelling it to 
bring out whatever of strength and efficiency was inherent m the 
national mmd and the national speech Tyndale’s Testament was, 
for its time, as important a gift to the English people, as was Finer 
James’s translation, of which mdeed Tyndale’s forms the staple, 
fourscore years later, and m the theological controversies of that 
century our mother-tongue acquired and put forth a mmpggg of 
vocabulary, a force and beauty of diction, and a power of precise 
logical expression, of which scarce any other European tongue was 
then capable, and which the best English writers of later centimes 
can hardly he said to have surpassed. 
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COStPAMSOS OF SlATTHEW TO 27 , AXD LBKE TI. 49 . fScc p 116 ) 

The Greek text (Scholz’e), and Tyndale’s translation, arc e^ven from Bagster’i 
Sexapla, London, 1841 , the Mmso-Gothie &om Gabelentz and Locbc, the Anglo- 
Saxon from Ebpstem, and vrycliffe bom the IVydiffite Teisions, Oxford, ISSD 


Drom at mag ir ■ru. 27 
Eal Kartell ^ luu ^\Bop ol rtnapjai, 

1 ermro'aa oc avtfiot, Koi vpoff^ot^av 
i otKta cKiivn, Km hen ku ov V ir-uOK 
irprjteyaA]) 

Uaso-GoTRic or VirnoAS 
Jah atrddja dala^ rign jah qemnn 
ros jah Taironn nndos Jah histngqan 
jaummnia razna jah gadnns jah raa 

US tS 

Axglo-Saxov 

Tha ifnde hjrt, and thaer cfim flod, 
id Ueoiron snndas, and ahmron on 
act has , and thaet hna feoU, and h^s 
yteiras myccl 

■Wtcxeite 

And ram came donn, and floodls 
men, and iryndis blen’cn, and thei 
irlidcn in to that hoos, and it felie 
inn, and the fating donn thereof eras 
ete 

TncDALt 

And abnndannee of rayne descended, 
id the finddes came, eihl the tryndcs 
esre and beet rjion that honB>e, and it 
a, an ' 


Ihm Lose n. 49 

p ajMOtppofn’ o ea-at|ibs, koI nStat hen, 
m eyeren t& p^fox “tit cuaat mtrrt 
jicya. 

MESo-Gormic or Olthilas 

fiatef bistagq Sodas Jah sons gadrans, 
Jah mr]i eo nsraltems jus razms mihla 


Astoin-SixoN 

And thaet Sod in-Scoir, and hraedlice 
hyt afeoit, and rrcatlh mycci hrrre 
thaes hoses. 


tTrciirm 

In to irhich the Sood sias hnrhd, and 
a non it felde donn , and the fallmge 
doon of that bans is maad greet. 


TrvnAtr. 

Agamrt xThich the Sodde did bet , 
end It fell by and by. And the fall oi 
that honsse wis gteafe. 
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THE VOCABTHiABT of the ekghbh lahouags. 

§ 1. losses and gain s^of J nglish. § 2. losses in thejoefaajli alect. S 3. ' 

^ ArSiaic diction § 4. Changes in vocabulary. § 5, Changes m meaning ' 

h''*- ^ of words. § 6. Extent of rocabnkiy. § 7. Technical terms 

’ ' ^ 1 

✓ !• 

The Anglo-Saxon represents at once the material snhstratum 
and the formative principle of the Engh^ langnage. Yon may 
eliminate all the other mgredients, and there still subsists a speech, 
of itself sufficient for all the great purposes of temporal and spintual 
life, and capable of such growth and development from its own 
native sources, and by its own inherent strength, as to fit it also 
for all the factitious wants and new-found conveniences of the most 
artificM stages of human society. If, on the other hand, you strike 
out the Saxon element, there remains but a jumble of articulate 
sounds without coherence, sjTitactic relation, or mtelligible signifi- 
cance. But though possess^ of this mexhaustible mme of native 
metal, we have rifled the whole mbis verborum, the world of words, 
to augment our overflowing stores, so that Wery speech and nation 
under heaven has contributed some jewels to enniffi our cabmet, or, 
at the least, some humble implement to flicihtate the communication 
essential to the proper discharge of the duties, and the ])erfonnance of 
the labours, of moral and matenal life. These foreign conquests, indeed, 

' have not been achieved, these foreign treasures won, without some 
shedding of Saxon blood, some sacrifice of domestic com, and if we 
have gamed largely m vocabulary, we have, for the time at least, 
lost no small portion of that onginal constructive power, whereby we 
V could have fabneated a nomenclature scarcely less wide and diversi- 
fled than that which w'e have borrowed from so distant and mul- 
j j tiphed sources. Englis h no longer exer cises, though we may hope it. 

' ’ possesses, 4hfi.j»rotean gil t of tianffdr mation. which could at 
pleasure verbalize a noun, whether substantive or adjectivi^ and the 
< 2 ^ nnTitrarvT'^'haytf ^^onped the vane ty-of^igmficant endmers^ which ; 
indicated not only the grammatical charaofcr,'Tiut’the'grammatical j 
relations, of the words of tiie penod, and wifli th em sacnfi ced the ; 
power of v arying the arrangement of the sentmee ac cei5iiig _tp tb s i 
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empliasi s, so as always to use the n^t word m the n^t place , we . ~ 
fiave' ^tffered to -pensh a g re at mn ltitade of /prrihle descnptire i " 
terms , and finally, we.no longer e niQT„the'CQnYen!ence of fiammg at ! - 
pleasnre new wo rds out of old and familiar material, by known rules | 
of denvation and compoatioh^ bnt_a re-ahle to mcreaseoiir vocabulary 
only by borrowi ng bam foreign and, for the most part, nnaU’ed ’ 
sources Nevertheless, m the opinion of able judges, our gams, 
upon the whole, so far at least as the vocabulary is concerned, more’ 
than balance our losses Our language has b^me more copious,’ 
more flexible, more refoed, and capable oCgreater philosophical pre-' ' ~ 
cisioii, and a wider vanefy of expression 

~The mtrodnction of foreign words and foreign idioms has made' 
£ngh^ less eaqr of complete mastery to ourselves, and its mixed i 
character is one reason why, m general, even educate Enghsh and' 
Americans speak less well than Continental scholars ; but, on the 
other hand, the same composite structure renders it less difficult for | 
forei^ers, and thus it is emmently fitted to be the speech of two , 
nations, one of which counts among its subjects, the other among its > 
dtizens, people of every language and every chine. 

'§ 2. Our losses are g r^tegt m^the poetic dialect, nor have thg-, m‘ 
this department, except for didactic and epic' verse, been at all ba>* i , 
lanced by our acquisitions ihim the Latm and the French, or ratherl ' 
from the former through the latter- We hiw ejnfiffld m the voca- ! 
.Iralaiy snited^to idylho.andJojniral_ppe^,mtfie language of the do- . ' 
mestic affections, and the sensibihties of eveiyday social life In short, j j 
while the nomenclature of art h as beoi e nriched, th e voice of natnre 1 
has grown thin and poor, and at the same tunc, m.thEiJfi.sspf the soft ' 
jnflemo ns ot the K axonlgram mar. Enghsh prosody has sustained an i ‘ 
injury which no variety of forei^ terminations can compensate. The 
recovery and restoration of very many half-forgotten and wholly un- 
snpphed Saxon words, and of some of the melodious endings which 
gave such variety and charm to rhyme, is yet possible, and it is here 
that I look for one of the greatest hmefits to our htemture from 
the study of our ancient mother-tongne. Even Chaucer, whom a 
wee^s khour will make almost as mtdbgible as Diyden, might 
furnish our hards an ample harvest, and a knowledge of the existing ' 
remains of Anglo-Saxon hteratnre would enable ns to give to our 
poetic vocabulary and our rhythm a compass and a beauty surpassed ' 
ly that of no modem tongne. It is remarkable that Ben Jenson, in 
Tam enfang the disappearance of the old verbal plural endmg -en, as, 
they loven, they eomplainen, mstead of they loie, they eoinpZain, a 
form which he says he “ dares not presume to set afoot again, though 
the lack thereof, well considered, will he found a great blemish to oar 
tongue,” should confine the expiesion of his r^ret solely to the lei's 
of a grammatical sign, without adveriing to the supenor rhythmical 
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bcavity and convenience of the oh'iolete form. Early Enghah m* 
hented from the Saxon nnmerous terminations of case, number, and 
person, with an obscure vowel or liquid final, constituting trochaic 
feet, and the loss of these has compelled us to substitute spondaic 
measures to an extent which singularly mtcrfercs with the melody ol 
our vei-sificati on. Thus m Chaucer’s time, the adjectives allt small, 
and the iikc, and the preterite of the strong verb^ had a form m e 
obscure, which served as a sign of the plural. The e final m these 
and other words was arhculated as it now is in French poetry, except 
before words beginning with a vow cl or with h, and thus what we 
should write and pronounce, prosaically, — 

And small fo«ls make melody, 

That sleep all the night with open eye,'' 

becomes metrical as written by Chaucer, and pronounced by his con- 
temporaries : — 

“ And smfilS iliwlCs m&ken mSlodie, 

That slepSn al thS night with Open yhe,” 

But this pomt will be more properly considered in a subsequent part 
©four course 

§ 3. It has been observed in all hteratures, that the poetry and the 
prose which take the strongest hold of the heart of a nation arc usually 
somewhat archaic m diction ; behmd, rather than m advance of, the 
fashionable language of the time The reason of this is that the 
great mass of every people is slow to adopt changes m its vocahulaty. 
New words are mtroduced, and long exclusively employed m circles 
that are rather excrescences upon society than essential constituents 
of it, while old words cling to the tongue of the sfahle multitude, and 
are understood and felt by it long after they have ceased to be current 
and mtelhgible among the changeful cotenes that assume to dictate 
the speech as well as the opimons and the maimers of their genera- 
tion. Deep in the recesses of our being, beneath even the reach of 
consoiousncss, or at least of objective self-inspectiou, there hes a 
certain sensibility to the organic laws of our mother-tongue, and to 
the pnmary significance of its vocahulary, which tells us when obso- 
lete, unfamiliar words are fitly used, and the logical jiower of mter- 
pretmg words hy the context acts with the greatest swiftness and 
certamty, when it is brought to bear on the matenal of our native 
speech. The popular mind shrmks from new words, as from aliens j 
not yet rightfully entitled to a place m our conunumty, while anti- 
quated and haH-forgotten native vocables, like trusty friends retnmmg 
after an absence so long that tbeir features are but dimly remembered, 
are welcomed with double warmth, when once th^ history and their 
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•worth are hronght hack to onr recollection So tenacionsly do ancient 
words and anacnt Ibnns adhere to the national mind, that persons of 
little cnlttme, but good Iinguistio perceptions, -mil not nnfrequently ‘ 
follow old Bnglish or Scottish authors mth greater intelhgence tlian 
grammarians tramcd to the esact stndj of written foim^ and I have 
known self-educated women, who read Chancer and Bnms with s 
relish and an appreciation rare among persons well schooled m classic 
lore. 

Doubtless the too free use of archaisms is an abuse, but the errors 
which have been committed by modem ■venters m this nay have 
generally been not so much m employing too large a proportion of 
older words, as m applymg them to new objects, thoughts, and con- 
ditions 

The author of ‘Ifothing to Wear’ would have committed a 
senous violation of the laws of propnety and good taste, if he had 
adopted the dialect of the sixteenth century m that fine sabre, to 
which, what is currently called the local colour of the composifaon 
gives so much pomt On the other hand, the judicious use of rmti- 
onated -Hjords and forms in the * Castle of Indolence,' an imaginative 
conception altogether in harmony vnth the tone of an earher age, has 
clothed that exquisite creahon with a charm which renders it more ' 
attrachve than almost any other pochcal produchon of the last > 
century. 

The English author who has most affected archai sm of phraseology 
is Spenser, bnt if he had confined himself to the use of roots and m- 
. flexions which ever were trae English, instead of coming words and 
forms to smthis metre and his rhyme, he would have escaped some- 
Ihmg of the censure which his supposed too conservative love of the 
reverend and the old brought upon him, at the close of a penod 
dunng which, more than ever aftor the tune of Chancer, the language 
had been m a state of metamorphosis and transition.* 

Ben Jonson sings . 

"Then it chimes, 

Whm the old words do strike oa the new tune*,” 

*md he has happily conceived, and happily expressed m prose, the 
(rue role for the selection of wor& m writings designed for permanence 
of dnrahon and effect. 

“’fVe must not,” says he, “be too frequent with the mint, every 
day coinms, nor fetch words from the extreme and utmost ages. 
Words borrowed of anhqnity do lend a kmd of majesty tc style, and \ 
are not without tbeir delight somebmes. For they have the authontv 
of years, and out of their mteTroission do win to themselves a kmd of 


* See Xotes sad Qlcstraboas (A'l, Spe~^ t 
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grace-bkc newness. But the eldest of the^jmenl, and newest of the 
jmst language is best." 

§ 4. To ascertain the nnmher of words in use at ‘any given time, 
is a matter of great ditfionlty. As I have observed in a former 
lecture, new words are constantly making their appearance, and of 
these, while the greater part ate forgotten with the occasions which 
produced them, some, from the great impoitance and abiding in- 
fluence of tlioso events, or from their own inherent'expressiveness, 
become permanent additions to the langus^e. The introduction of 
new words can-scarcely fail to be marked, but the ^sappearance of 
old and established expressions is not a thing of so ca^ observation. 
The mere non-user of a word is not likely to be noticed until it has 
been so long out of currency that it strikes us as u nfa mil ia r, when 
' met with in authors of an earher period. Nor does the fact, that a 
word is not actually employed at a particular epoch, prove it to be 
permanently obsolete. 


“ Multa renascentur quo: jam ceodeic, cadentque, 

Quo: nunc sunt m honore vocabuia.*' 

Wor^ are constantly passmgtemporanly out of use, and resuming 
their place in hterature again, and tins occasional suspended anima- 
tion of words, followed by a revival and restoration to full activity, 

IS one of the most curious facts in their history. But this subject 
belongs to another part of our couise, and we shall resume it here- 
after. We can never overlook at once our whole contemporaneous 
literature, and of course we can never say how extensive its active 
vocabulary is, nor how far its gams, which wusee and can estimate, 
are compensated by losses which escape our notice. Such computa- 
tions no generation can make for itself, and the balance can be struck 
only by its successor. , 

1 § 5. There is one verbal revolution which is more within the 
scope of famihar observation. I refer to that change by which words/ 
once refined, elegant, and even solemn, come to suggest trivial, vul-j 
gar, or ludicrous thoughts or images. Spenser, m speakmg of an\ 
encounter betiveen two armies or single often says, they 

“ let drive, or, rushed full drive, at each other,” and both he and • 
later wnters, even to ihe tune of Dryden, desenhe, 'in pathetic pas- 
sages, a lady as having her face ** blubbered with tears.” The phrasa 
“ not to he named the same day,” now a vnlgansm, occurs in ‘ Abel 
Rednivus and the grave Hooker warns sinners of the danger of 
i ** poppmg down mto the pit.” Fellow, originally meaning simply a 
/ coronanwro. is now a term of ofience Hooker and Shakesjieaie use 
I companion, now become respectable, as we do fellow, and it is re- 
i markable that m almost all the European languages, the word cor 
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responding to feUoto is employed claefly m a disparaging significa-' 
t’on.* . 

^^^lcn a distinguislied Amencan politician expressed a willingness, 
under certain circumstances, to “Irt the Consatution slide,” he was 
cnticised almost as severely for the nndigmfied charactCT of the ex- 
pression, as for the supposed nnpati obc sentiment, hut he had tne 
authority of Chancer and Shakeqieare for the language, if not for the 
thought. Young Lord 'Walter, in the ‘ Clerkes Tale^’ was so devoted 
to hawfcmg, that 

“Wei n^h all other cores let he dyde;” • 

the disconsolate Dongene in the ‘Frankelemes Tale’ was lain at 
last to 

“ Leta hue soiwe shde 

and Sly, in the ‘ Tanung of the Shrew,’ , 

“lets the woria slide ” 

Veiy many humhle coUoquiahsms current in Amenca, hat not 
now used in Englmd, and generally suppiosed to be Amencanisms, 
are, after all, of good old Bntish family, and people from the Eastern 
States, who arc sometimes ndicnled for talkmg of a stghi of people, 
may &d comfort in learning that the famous old romanc^ the pro<K5 
* Morte d Arthur,’ uses this word for muUttude^ and that the high-hom 
dame, Juliana Berners, lady prioress of the nunnery of SopweU m the 
jfifteenth century, informs ns that m her time a homvnahle f voU of 
monJ es was eluant Enghsh for “ a large comnonv of friars ’t 

§ ti. jK^o living language yet possesses a dictionary so oompkto as 
to give all the words m use at any one period, still less all those that 
have belonged to it during the whole extent of its htcrary hisfo’y . 
We cannot therefore amve at any precise resnlts as to the compara- 
tive copiousness of our own and other languages, but there is reasen 
to think that th e vocahularv of En sbsh.i5.amoiig the most extensive ■ 
now emplo Tcd by ma n. 

'ih^umher of Enghsh words not yet obsolete, but found m good 
authors, or in approved usage by correct speakers, including the 
nomenclature of science and the arts, does not probably fall short of 
one hundred thousand.^ ITow there are persons who know this v cca- 


, • Party, for person, now an oSensire vnlgansn, occars in the J/rno-iiij t/ 
the En,pire of Jtgxai, publish'd by the HaUayt Socfcty, p 55, anl very f’-e- 
qnentlv in Holland, and other authors of his hme. “ Apelles, cot know eg the 
mine of the partie who had bror^ht him thither,” Ac. Ac. . . . ‘ lut ire 

kmg piBseatly tooke knowledge thereby of the patiit that had played tnj> 
pranke oy him," Ac. IkC. — Houand, Plmy, u 5o9, E. 

T See Notes, and lUustrat ons (B), S tppos'd to O'J N-y if i 

J In this estimate — one hundred thoi-acd — include teJmical tc-ms f-Iy s» 
fir as they have t«oine a part of the gisieral vtcabAaiy cf all rJ' vutef {« 
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bulary in nearly its whole extent, hnt they nndcreland a large pro* 
portion of it much as they are acquainted with Greek or Latin, hat 
IS, as the dialect of hooks, or of special arts or professions, and not as 
a living speech, the common language of daily and hourly thoughti 
Or if, bice some celebrated orators, living and dead, they are able, 
upon occasion, to bring into the field in the -war of vords even the 
half of this vast array of light and heavy troops, jet they habitually 
content themselves wuth a much less imposing display of verbal 
force, and use for ordinary purposes but a very small proportion of 
the words theyjiave at their command. Out of our immense maga- 
zme of words, and their combmations, every man selects his oivn 
implements and weapons, and wo should find m the verbal repertory 
of each mdividual, Mere it once fairly laid open to us, a bey that 
would unlock many mystcncs of his particular humamty, many 
secrets of his private history. 

Few wnters or qieakers use as many as ten thousand words, ordi-j 
nary persons of fair mtclligcnce not above three or four thousand, | 
If a scholar were to he required to name, without examination, that 
authors whose English vocabulary was the largest, ho would prolably ' 
specify the all-emtocing Sbakesn eare. and the all-Joiowing Milto n. 
And yet m all the works of the great dramatist, there occur not more 
than fifteen thousand words, m the poems of Milton not above eight i 
thousand. The whole number of Egyptian hieroglyphic symbols | 
does not exceed eight hundred, and the entire Italian operatic voca' | 
bulary is said to be scarcely more extensive. 

To those whose attention has not been turned to the subject, these 
are suipnsmg iacts, hut if we run over a few pages of a ictionaiy, 
and observe how great a proportion of the words are such as we do 
not onrselves individually use, we shall be forced to conclude that 
we each find a very limited vocabulary sufficient for our own pur- 
poses. Although we have few words absolutely gmonymous, yet 
every important thought, image, and feeling, has numerous albed, if 
not equivalent forms of expression, and out of these, every man appro- 
priates and almost exclusively employs those which meet closely 
accord with his own mental constitution, his tastes and opimons, the 
style of his favourite authors, or which best accommo^fe them- 
selves to the rest of his habitual phraseology. One man will say a 
thankful heart, another a grateful ^vrit ; one usually employs^wc?; 
where another would say tmaginaUon , one desenhes a fnend as a 
person of a sanguine temperament, another speaks of him as a mim 


sons. If vre add all the special terms of ciery saenoe and every art, the niun- 
ter of English vfords would be fhr'teyond one hundred thousand [This numtei 
seems excessive Professor Max Muller observes that Richardson and AYehstet 
give altogether 43,566 words . — Science of Language, p ^53 . — Ed.J 
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of a hopeful g)H it , one regards a vrmtpr passage around (^pe Horn 
as a veiry hazardous voyage, another considers it a pecuharly dan- 
gerous trip. One man begins to build, another commences building* 
Men of moderate passions employ few epithets, with verbs and sub- 
stantives of mild sigmfications , excitable 'men use numerous mten- 
Bives, and words of strong and stimng meanings Loose ttunkers 
content themselveswith a single expression for a large class of related 
ideas; logical men scrupulously select the precise word which corre- 
qionds to the thought they utter, and yet among persons of but 
average mtelhgence, each u^erstands, though not hi^elf employ- 
ing, the vocabulary of all the rest 
§ 7. The demands of pure and of physical science, and of me- 
chamcal art, for a more extended nomenclature, wherewith to 
chromcle their progress, and aid m their diffusion, are at present 
giving occasion to a more ample coinage of new wor^ than are sup- 
phed fiom any other source ^ence.-g ithlhe .excepti on of G eology, ^ 
borrows its vo cabulary c hiefly from Greet and jitm sources , me-,' 
chamcal art, to some extent from the same languages, but it has 
more generally taken its technical terms from native, though often ‘ 
veiy obscure, roots. The number of words of art which the last half- * 
century has thus introduced mto Enghsh is very great, and a large 
proportion of them are sought for m vam m our most voluminous 
dictionaries Indeed, it is surprising how slowly the commonest 
mechanical terms find then way mto dictionaries professedly com- 
plete 1 may mention, as instances of this, that jwin y, a d enonuna- 
fr(m of t^ sre« of nails, as a six-penny, or a ten-penny nail, though 
it was employ^ by Featly two hundred years ago, and has been in 
constant use ever amce, is not to be found m \Vcbster,t and the 


* Commence is used by good wntm only as i transitive verb, and as sneb 
Inures the partiaple or partiapial noun, not the iniimtne, atte' it. The 
phrase I commence to build, now occasionally employel, is therefore not sane- 
turned by respectable authority. At the same tune, there is no vdid grammi- 
tical ohjecfaon to its use The Trench, from whom we borrowed tlus verb, tny 
conunencer a parler,-or commencer de parler, according to arcam-tasccs, ard 
our restnction of it to a tecboically transitive diancter is purely coaveationvl 

f “ He fell fierce and foule upon the Pope himsdfe, threatnmg to loosen him 
from his chayre, though he were &stencd thereto with a fenpeuy naile " — LtjC 
of Abbot, * Abel Sedinaa,’ &46 

Six-penny, eight-penny, ten-penny nmls, are nails of sath s-zes, Ihit a thoj- 
sand will weigh six, eight, or ten pounds, and in this phrase, therefore, penny 
seems to be a corrnption of pound 

Weidenfeld, Secrets of the J dejis, uses penny for drodeatml part “ Of tne 
white lihewis^ onb was to he of ten-penny, another of eleven, ano'her of t'er- 
bng silver," Ac. Ac.— Address to Students, 15 Here ten-prnny silver b 
silver ten-twelfths fine. 

On the expresdon Pair of Stairs, which is rejected as a vulgar inaoc_raey, so* 
Holes and lUnstrations QCj. 
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great Trencli and Italian dictionary of Alberti, in the edition of 1835, 
does not contain the word for steam-hoat m either language. 

The rocahulaiy of science is founded upon the necessity, partly of 
new names for new things, and partly of more precise and exclusive 
designation of well-known things It is obvious that when chemistiy 
discovers a new clement or elementary comhmation, physics a new 
law or principle, mathematics a new mode of asccrtammg magnitudes 
or companng quantities, new words must he corned in order properly 
to esgpress the object discovered, or process invented ; hut the neal 
new terms for familiar .thmgs, or properties of things, is not so clearj 
to common apprehension. It is. not at first sight evident that at 
botanist, in descnhmg a smooth, shaggy, or hnstly, vegetable surface, 
is under the necessity of saying instead, that the leaf or stalk is 
glairovs, hirsute, or hispid, hut a sufficient reason for the introduc- 
tion of new terms mto newly-organised branches of knowledge, is to 
he found in the fact, that the common words of every In mg speeeh 
are popularly used m several distinct acceptations, some proper and 
some figurative. The purposes of natural science require that its 
nomenclature shall he capable of exact definition, and that every de- 
senptive techmeal term he ngorously limited to the expression of 
the precise quahty or mode of action to the designation of whidi it is 
applied Now, though smooth, shaggy, and Iristly, may he, and 
often are, emplc^ed in senses precisely equivalent to those of glabrous, 
hirsute, and hispid, yet they have also other meanings and shades of 
meaning, and are almost always more or less vague m their signifi- 
cation, because, being relative m their nature they are constantly 
referred to different standards of companson. The Latm words 
which, m the dialect of botany, replace them, have, on the contrarj’, 
no signification except that which is imposed upon them -by stnet 
defimtion, and no degree of signification which is not fixed by 
reference to known and invariable types. 

In a recent scientific journal, I find this sentence : — “Begomaceai, 
by their anthero-conhectival fabniv mdicate a close relationship vith 
anonaceo-hydrochandeo-nymphaxiid forms, an affinity confirmed by 
the serpentanoid flexuoso-nodulous stem, the linodendroid stipules, 
and cissoid and victonoid fohage of a certam Begonia, and if con- 
sidered hypogynous, would, in their tnquetrous capsule, alate seed, 
ajjetahsm, and tufted stapomation, represent the fioral fabnc of Ne- 
penthes, itself of anstolochioid af^ty, while, by its pitchered leaves, 
directly belongmg to Sarracemas and Diomeas.” 

This extract exemplifies, m an instructive way, the apphcation of 
new words to objects and features famihar m themselves, but which 
have only recently acquired a scientific value, and is interesting as 
showing to what extent the formation of compound and derivative 
words may be earned in Enghsb, when employed m the service of 
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TiatuTal Imowledge. Most of the descnpfave epithets arc denred ’ 
from the scientific appellations of hnown species or genera, the names 
of winch suggest to the hotanist their characteristic forms. ' "Vnieie 
the particular form is common to two or three, the names of all are ' 
grouped m one compound, and the whole word terminated with the 
Greek pliable -oid, expressive of likeness. 

The nomenclature of science IS often so repugnant to the ear, and 
so reftactory to the tongue of the English race, that it never fini ad- 
mission into the dialect of common Me, but as the pnnaples of 
abstract reasomng and the facts of natural knowledge become more 
widely diffused, much of the vocabulaiy which belonged ongmally 
to the schools, escapes from its learned seclusion, and, generally with 
more or less modification of meanmg, finally mcorporates itself mto 
the common language, the familiar speech of the people. At present ’ 
the predommance of scientific pursuits is bestowmg upon English a, 
great number of words borrowed from the nomenebture^ both of tbei 
vanous branches of natural history, and of the more exact sciences of i 
pure and mixed mathematics Tbus, conditions, m the sense of tlie] 
circumstances under which a given phenomenon takes pbcc, and 
which may be supposed to modify its character, ^roffem, eordtlary, 
phenomenon, quantitaUie, and quahtaine, demonstrative, positne 
and negative, the mean between extremes, antipodal, zenith, inverse 
ratio, and hundreds of other terms lately mtroduced for the spccml 
purposes of science, and denotmgnew, or at least nnfiunihar things 
and rebtions of things, have now become a part of the general voca- 
bubiy of all educated persons.* 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centimes, the questions which 
alsoibed the thoughts of men, and shook the dynasties of Europe, 
were not those immediately afiectmg matcnal interests, hut those 
oonccrmng the rebtions of man to his Maker, and of the subject tc 
his rulers Theology and civil pohty, and, as a necessary prepara- 
tion for the comprehension of both, metaphysical studies, were the 
almost exclusive pursmt of the great thinkers, the active intellects of 
that long period The facts, the arguments, the authorities which 
tore upon these questions, were principally to to sought for in the 
ancient bngnages, and when the reasomng was to he employed to 
influence the unlearned, to be clothed in an Enghsh dress, and to be 
popularized, so to speak, it was at once discovered that the existing 
language was destitute of appropriate words to convey ideas so new 

• Exodntant, the Latin ooajogate rerb to which, eiorbito, a'quirtJ a 
popular figurative sense even in the classic age of Eome was o-iginally a tcru. 
of art applied to tho«c hearoily bodies wb<Ke path deviated mach froai th* 
plane of the orbits of the planets most fimihar to anccat 8stron''’ay. It hv 
now lost its technical meaning altogether, and has no longc-' a pb-^c in the dalec' 
ofsccnce. 

tVG 'LAS. ^ 
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to the English mind. The power of forming new words from mdi- 
gcnous roots by composition and derivation, retained by the cognate 
bmsuases, had been tost or suspended m English, and, moreover, the 
Sason pnimtives specially adapted for employment m this vay, had 
been superseded by French words imported by the Eorman nobility, 
or by a sectarian Latin phnuseology introduced by the Komish eccle- 
siastics. Hence new vocables, and those almost uniformly of Greek! 
or Latin etjmology, were coined for use in tiicological and political’ 
discussion, and many of them soon became a constituent part of the 
general medium of thought. In foot, a complete English metaphy- 
sical nomcnclatuie was formed, and freely and fanuharly used, by the 
grsat thinkers who hved in the sixteenth and seventeenth centunes. 
In the matcnabstic age which foUow'cd, such portion of this vocabu- 
lary as was not already mcorporated mto the iimversal patrimony of 
the language, had become obsolete, and when, fifty years ago, Cole- 
ndge attempted to revive the forgotten study of metaphysics, he 
found that the current dialect of the day afforded no terms for the 
adequate expression of logical and philosophical categones. But a 
recurrence to the lehgious philosophy of a more mtellectual age 
showed that the Enghsh metaphysicians of that period had m great 
part anticipated a nomenclature, which has been supposed to be the 
mvijntion of German speculators and then followers. Reason and 
understanding, as words denominative of dlstmct fitcolties, the adjec- 
tives sensuous, iranscendenial, suhjective and objective, supernatural, 
as an appellation of the spintual, or that immaterial essence which is 
not subject to the law of cause and effect, and is thus distinguished 
from that which is natural, are all wori revived, not invented by 
the school of Colendge * 

In the mean tune, and down to the present day, the rapid progress 
of physical science and mdustnal art has given birth -to a great mul- 
titude of techmeal terms, a large part of which, m more or less appro- 
pnate apphcations, or in figurative senses, has entered into the speech 
of eveiy-day life. Thus the means of articulate and written commu- 
mcation upon more lamihar as well as more recondite subjects have 


* The following extract from Sir Kendm Digbys observations on Su Thomas 
Browne’s Seligio Medici is, both in manner and m matter, worthy ol some 
much later metaphysicians . — 

“ If God shonld jom the Soul of a lately dead man, (even whilest his dead - 
corps should be entire in his winding sheet here,) unto a body made of earth 
taken from some mountain in America, it were most true and certain that the 
Dody he then shonld hve by, were the same identical bady he hved with before 
his death and late resnirection. It is evident that sameness, thisncss, and iAat~ 
ness, bdongeth not to matter by itself, (for a general indifference runneth 
tlu-ough it all ,) bnt only as it is distingm^d and mdividnated by the form, 
which in onr case whensoever the soul doth, it must he understood always to he 
the same matter end body 
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been vastly extended, even ance the penod when Shahespeare 
showed, by an experimental test, that English was already capable of 
exhibitmg almost every concdvahle phase of mtemal and external 
being in onr common homamty. 

The permanent literature of a given penod is not a true mdex of 
the general vocabulary of the penod, for the exemption of a great 
work from the fleeting mterests and passions that inspire the words 
of its own time, is one of the very circnmstances that insure its 
permanence. That which is to bve for ever must appeal to more 
cathohe and lasting sympathies than those immediately helongmg to 
the special concerns of any era, however pregnant it maj* be with 
great consequences to the weal or the woe of man. 

The dialects of the field, the market, and the fireside in former 
ages have left bnt an imperfect record hehmd them, and they are > 
generally to he traced only m the scanty pages of the comic drama- 
tist, and in the few fragments of private correspondence that anti- 
quarian curiosity hasj^escued &om destruction. Bnt, for a century,' 
the historical novd, and the penodical press, in its vanons forms ob 
newspaper, solidf re'new, and light magazme, have embodied the^ 
mutable speech of the hour, m its widest range of vocabulary,, 
phraseological expression, and proverb. While, therefore, we do not 
posess satisfactory means of testing the humours, the aims, the' 
morab, of bur remoter ancestors by the character of their famihar' 
speech, we have, m the lighter hteratore of later years, ample means 
of detecting the imconsaons expression of the mental and moral ten- j 
dencies, w^ch have marked the age of our fathers and our own. 
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Spenser ^ranted not able defenders in 
his tuvra time, and the argument of one 
of them is -n'orth listeidng to as an ex- 
position of the rieirs of a good scholar, 
at an insportant crisis in the history of 
the English language, and as in itself a 
characteristic specimen of the euphuism 
irhich tras then a fashionable style of 
hterary comporihon. 

'* And first of the srordcs to speahe, 
Z grannt they bee something hard, and 
of most men unused, yet both English, 
and also used of most excellent authours, 
and most famous poets On 'whom, 
'U'hcn as thi« our Poet hath bln much 
trarailed and thoroughly read, hoar 
could it be, (as that trorihie Oratour 
sayde,) but that tralldng in the Sunne, 
although for other cause he -walked, 
yet needes he monght be sunburnt , and 
haring the sound of those anncient 
poets still nngmg in his eares, he 
mought needes, in singing, hit out some 
of their tunes 

“ Sure! thinkc, and thmke I tbinknot I 
amisse, that they bnng grwt grace, and, 
as one -would say, authontie to the -verse 
Tor alb^ amongri many other faults, it 
specially be obiected of Yalla against 
JAne-, and of other against Salust, that 
-with over much stndle they affect anh- 
qmtie, as covenng thereby credence and 
honour of elder yeaxes, yet I am of 
opimon, and eke the best learned ate of 
the like, that Oiose aunclent solemne 
-words are a great ornament, both in 
the one, and in the other. 

“ Ofriimes an ancient -worde maketh 
the sfflo seeme grare, and as it were 
xererend, no otherwise than we honor 
and lererence gray haircs for a ceriame 
religious regard which we have of old 
sge . 

“ But if any -will rashly blame his pur- 
pose in choice of olde and nnwonted 
-wordes, him mayl more instly hlame 
and condemn^ or of -wiQesse headiness 
in indgmg, or of heedless hardmess in 
condemning, for in my opinion it is one 
espeuall praise, of many which are due 


to this poet, that ho hath labored to I 
restore as to their rightful heritage such I 
good and naturall English wordes, as I 
have becne long time ont of nse, and 1 
almost clcane dishcntcd. Which is the ^ 
only cause, that our mother-tongue, 

I which truly of itself is both full inough 
for prose und stately enough for verse, 
hath long time becne counted most bare 
and barren of both. Which default 
when as some endeavoured to salve and 
rccure, they patched up the holes -with 
pceces and tags of other language*, 
borrowing hero of the French, there of 
the Italian, every where of the Iniin ; 
not weighing how alt these tongues 
accord -with themselves hat mneh worse 
-with ours . so now they have made onr 
English tong a gallimaufry, or hodge- 
podge of all other speeches 

" Other some, not so well scene m the 
English tongue, os perhaps in other 
languages, if they happen to bear an 
olde wor^ albeit very natnral. and 
significant, cry out straightway, that 
we speakc no English hut gibberish, or 
rather sneb as in olde tunc Evandcr’s 
mother spake; whose first shame is 
that they are not ashamed, in their own 
mother-tongne to he counted strangers 
and aliens The second shame no less 
than the first, that whatso they nnder- 
stand not, they streightway deemc to he 
Ecnsclessc and not at all to he -undei- 
Btoode.” 

B SurrosED Asmsrauasns rv Ou> 
Evclisb. (Sec p, 125 ) 

Dampler, 1703, i. 292, has "cfe-ir 
round,” and i 5, fix, apparently m 
the &'ew England sense. “We went 
ashore end dried our cloaths, cleaned 
onr guns, dried our ammumtion, and 
fixt ourselves against our enemies if we 
should he attacked.” 

To feel of, occurs in Knox’s OeUon, 

1 1681. “ They nsnally gather them 

I before they he fUU. ripe, horeing an 
hole In them, sad feehnp of fbe kernel, 
they know if they be npe enough for 
their purpose” (p 14). 

Tongues i’lvngg), formerly common, 
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and atiU tometimes Tued, in Xew Eng- 
land, m the een«e of fluent in speech, 
eloquent, occurs in the older text of the 
'VffclifEtc ret^oa of Ecclas riu. 4, a 
35 The later text hasjanplereinstcad. 

C PAin or Stjltbs. (Seep 127) 

The phrase a pair e/<(nirru used by 
Palsgtaxe, HaMuyt, Shakespeare, and 
George Sandys, and it is fonnd in the 
Memoirs of Scriblems, as ireU as in 
many English classics of the best age of 
our literatnie The fancied incorrect- 
ness lies m a supposed misapprehension 
of the meanmg of tfoir, srhieh those 
urho cnbdze the phrase im^ine to be 
synonymons mth itep or iread But 
this is a nustahe. The Anglo-Saxon 
stiegeT, srhence onr stair, is denred 
from the xerb stigan, to ascend or 
cUttiby rrhich, in the form sty or sfie, 
seas in use as an Engbsh verb as late as i 
the tune of Spenser Stsger and 
stair, though sometimes eonfonnded 
•snth sfqp, properly sigmfy alike the 
entire system of suceeieuTe steps by 
srUch sre sty or chmb &om one floor to 
another, and they may therefore be con- 
sidered as coUectiTC nouns Thus Mil- 
ton, Paradise Jjat, lU 510-3 * 

••Satan from hencci now on the lower 
stair. 


That scaled by steps of go’d to heaxen 
gate. 

Looks downxnth wonder at the sudden 
new 

Of all this world at once ” 

But It is usual to divide the stair, 
when the height of the stones is con- 
siderable, into flights or sections sepa- 
rated by landmg-places, and each flight 
might not improperly considered an 
independent stair how m the great 
majority of stairs, there was but one 
intermediate landing-place, and of course 
the whole ascent from floo^ to floo* was 
divided into two flights or stairs, and 
thns farmed a pair of stairs 
I In the Supplement to the last edition 
of ’VTebster, it is suggested that thJ 
expression originated in the u^e of pair 
to designate, not a conple, hot •* any 
number of pares, or equal things that 
go together," as •* a pair («et) of che«s- 
men, a pair (pack) of cards ” This is a 
plausible, and perhaps the true explora- 
tion, bnt nevertheless, as stairs d-d 
not mean steps, but fights of steps, I 
think the theory X have proposed upon 
the whole more prohahle The Glo«s 
of Arch 1 242, gives this quotaflon 
from "William of ^^o^tester• “a hvgh 
grese called a steyr of xxxil. steppys,” 
which corresponds to Mil'on’s Lse of 
the words. 
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, LECTUEE IX. 

VOCABUIiABT OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

§ 1. Classification of Languages. § 2. D envation of words, § 3. Composl . 
tion of -words § 4 Simple and composite languages § 5. Anglo-Sason 
Gospels § 6. Companson between English and other languages m the 
power of derivation and composition § 7. German scientific nomendatuiw 
compared with English. 


U. 

§ 1 Fob the purpose of obtaining a comprehensive view of par- 
ticular hranches of knowledge, and of determiumg the special rela- 
tions which subsist between them all, modem science has found the 
form of generahzation termed classification, a very ciBcient, not to 
-say a necessary, instrument. As an auxihary to the comprehension 
of a given classification, and especially as a help to the memory in 
returning li^ a systematic, and, as some hold, so far as possible, a 
descriptive, nomenclature is mdispraisable. The wide range of recent 
physical science, and the extent to -which, m its -various apphcations, 
it enters into and jiervades the social hfe of the age, have made its 
dialect m some sort a common medium of intercommimication 
between men of difieient races and tongues And thus Linnaius', 
the father of modem botany and zoology, and Lavoisier, who occupies 
a scarcely less conspicuous position m the history of modem chemistry, 
have mdirectly exercised almost as important an influence on the 
language, as, directly, upon the science of succeeding generations. 

A full discussion of the prmciples of scientific nomenclature would 
be too wide a digression from the path of mqiury marked out for the 
present course, hut it "will he -useM to notice some misapplications 
of them, and I shaE have occasion to recur again to the subject, in 
treating of the parts of speech.* 

I -will precede what I have now to say m relation to it by some \ 
remarks on the classification of languages, and on derivation and \ 
composition m English. languages have been variously classed \ 
according to their elements, their stracture, their power of self- I 
development, their histoncal ongm or their geograp^cal distnbu- { 
tion But the appbcation of scientific principles to the companson / 


• See I.ectare XIV. 
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of di&rent languages, or families of language, is so new a stud} that 
no one s\stem of arrangement am ret be said to hare receiv^ the- 
assent of schoiatb, in any other way than as a provisional distnbu- 
tion The nomenclature of the different branches of hnguistic 
knowledge, pbonobgy, denvahve etymology, inflexion and syntax, 
IS perhaps still more unsettled, and almost every Confmentargram- 
manan proposes a new set of names for even the parts of qicech 
So for IS the passion for anatonuzmg, describmg and naming earned, 
that some philologists, as for instance Becker, divide, subdivide, dis- 
tinguish and specify language and its elements, until it is almost a 
greater effort to master and retain, the analysis and its nomenolatutc, 
than to learn the grammatical forms and syntactical rules of the 
speech to which they are applied I donht the practical value ot 
methods so artificial as to elevate the techmoalities of art above art ' 
itsdf, and 1 shall, throughout this course, uhich I have more than 
once described as alti^ether introductory and preparafoiy, confine 
myself, as fiir as practicable, to old and familiar appellations of all 
that belongs to the description of langnage and the elements uhich* 
compose it 

§ 2 Among the various classifications of langui^e, not the most 
scientific, certamly, but one of the most obvious, is that which looks 
at them mth reference to their power of enlarging their vocabulary 
by varying and compoundmg native radical^ or in other words, their 
orgamc law of growth. This clasification is incomplete, because 
It respects worts considered as mdepondent and individual, leai mg 
^tactical structure and other important points altogether out of 
new; but, as we are now considenng the vocabulary, it is, for our 
present purpose, the most convenient arrangement 

Benvation, in its broadest sense, mclndes all processes bj which f 
new words are formed from given roots In ordinary language, how- 1 
ever, gmmmatioal mflexions are not embraced in the term, and it 
may ^ added, that where the primitive and the dematne Wong 
to the same language, there is usually a change of form, a change of 
grammatical class, and a change of relatiic import* I shall, at 
present, speak only of denvation from native roofs A radical, 
which, m its simplest form and use, senes only as an attributive, in 
other words an adjective, may be made to denote the quahfy uhiOi 
it asonbes, or an act by which that quality is manifested or imparted, 
and thus become a noun or a verb, or contranwise, a root uh.ch 
aflinas the doing of an act, the being in a state, or the consciousness 


• Theic IS not always a change of form, os will be «“■’! ncrenfter, ntr i» 
there neressanly a change of grammatical chv Tae noiia is ne* 

nved from the noun auction , and again, etnee is de-ivel fro"i s 'Vice*, 
that from a sliU older foion, wiUioat any liaoge af c.ther siass or mcjni >g 
^ L^nra XIV. 
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of a sensation or emotion, and of course a verb, maj' become the name 
of an agent, a quabty or a condition. Thus, to take the first case 
supposed, red IS the simplest form in whicli that root is knomi to the 
English language, and in that form it is an adjective denoting that 
the object to ■which it is applied possesses a certam colour. If we add 
to this root the syllable -ness, forming the demative redness, the new 
ivotd means the power of produemg upon tlie eye the sensation 
excited by red objects 5 it becomes the name of that coloui, and is a 
substantive. If instead of that ending, we add the syllable -den, 
which gives ns redden, the derivative signifies to become red, or to 
make red, and is a verb. So in the other case, the verb admire, 
(which for the present purpose may be treated as a radical^) sigm- 
fymg to regard with wonder or surprise mingled with respect or 
affection, by the addition of the consonant -r, becomes a substantive, 
admire r, and denotes a person entertaming the sentiment I have just 
de&ed In the form (admiration, it is also a substantive, indicating 
the consciousness or expression of that sentiment, and if changed to 
admirable, it becomes an adjective expressing the possession of 
quahties which excite admiration, or entitle objects to be admired. 

In aU these cases, the modified words are said to be denved from, or 
to be derivatives of, the sunple radical, and they are changed m form 
by the addition of a syllable. But the change of form may be made 
m a different way, namely, by the substitution of other letters, usually 
vowels, for some of those of the radical Thus from the verb to jmj L 
we have, by a change of vowel, the substantives hand and hand, all 
expressing the same radical notion , from the verb to tJnnL, by a 
change of both vowel and consonant, the substantive thought ; from 
the verb see, by a hke change, the substantive sight : the verb • 

to /reezeT^e substantive frost ; from the substantives glass and 
grass , by a change of the spoken not the ■written vowd, the verbs to 
and to graze. Thus far the change of grammatical class has 
been^mdicated by a change of form, and this is the usual, but not the 
constant process of denvation. There are still many mstances, and 
m earher stages of English there were many more, where a radical is 
employed m a new class, ■without a change of form. Thus the sub-\ 
stanbve man, ■without the alteration of a letter, becomes a verb, and 1 
we say to man a ship ; so from arm, to arm a fortress ; from saddle, 
hit, and bridle, to saddle, bit, or bi idle a horse , and the ‘ Moi te d’Ar- 
thur ’ qieaks of a kmght as being well sworded and well diielded, 
using j^icipial forms which imply the verbs to siuord, and to shield * 

§ 3. Comvositianva etymology means the formmg of one word out j 


*-lh many cases of this sort the modem verb has been formed from an 
Anglo-Saxon word of &e same etymolc^ and grammatical clas, by dropping 
the cbaractenstic verbal endmg -an, m others, it is altogether of recent origin, 
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Df two OT moTC^ witli or ■vnthout change of form m either. In words ' 
framed by composition, each of the constituents may possess and stdl j . 
retain an independent significance, as for example in sfeam-sftyi, in 
which instance each half of the word has just the same sense as when 
employed hy itself though, in order to complete the meaning of the- 
componnd, something must be mentally supphed, understood, as 5 
English gra mmari a n s say, or, as the Latins more happily express it, ' 
snbau_d i.tiun .Jtnderheard. In this case, the defect of meanii^ , 
is m the want of connexion between the two halves of the word, steam 
and sMjp, and a foreigner, nnacqnamted with the rules of Enghsh com- 
position, an Italian for instance, would not be able to perceiTe how 
the English meanmg could he given to the compound hy the mere 
juxtaposition of its elements, any more than by saying vapore- 
I e g n 0 , which w onld express nothmg So long as this word was a 
new one, every Enghsh hearer supph^ the notion of the elastic force 
of steam acting as (he motive power of the ship, thor^ now, both 
the name and the thing are so &miliar, that steamship docs not 
always suggest its own etymology Thismodeofcomposition ismore / 
appropriately called agglutinaUon , and in the language of some rude ) 
peoples it is carried so far, that all the members of a penod may he m- \ 
corporated into one word, which alone expresses an entire proposibon. | 
There are, however, as I shall show m treatmg the subject of inflex- 
ions, many highly refined and cultivated languages, where nearly the 
same thing is eSecied by a mere change m the form of an uncom- 
ponnded word * In the majonty of componnd w oids m the European 
languages, the componeut parts are not all separately significant, but 
the word consists of a principal radical, the sense of which is reversed, 
extended, limited, specificated, or otherwise qualified, hy combining 
with it a partiole or other detennmative, not of itself expressive of a 
state, quahty, or act. Of this class of compounds we haie few 
pnrdy Enghsh examples, the Saxon mseparahle particles, and the 
prepositions and adverbs used as qualificatives in composition, havmg 


and, so long as it has existed as a verb, it has been idenhca] in form witn its 
pnmitive noun. 

The Atnencan to progress is one of the few verbalized noons of recent toa- 
age It has not much to leoommend it besides its novelty, but it seems, nnfbr- 
tnsatdy, lihdy to secnie recognition on both sides of the Atlanticx See 
fiirtlier. Lecture NTF. 

• In speabng of polysyllahic mfiesonal fbnas as uncomponnded, I da net 
mean to express dissent from the theoiy that weak inflexioas generally result 
fem the coalescence of partides or pronouns with verbd roots. As, however, 
the source and history of suth foimatioos are m most cates nnhnown. the in* 
denans of coltivated langoages most, m pnctiee, be recorded as hurirg lost *ne 
character of compounds, and this is especially troewhcie oM and cstalLthol 
infiexianal endings are applied to words of recent ongia or iatiodiiet.aa 
Lcctore XX. 
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become clnefl}’ oViolete or limited m tbeir employment, and the place 
of the native words into which they entered having been suppbed by 
French or Latin compounds ready-made to our hands.* 

§ 4 There are languages wdiose vocabulaiy is chiefly made up of 
primitive words, and of words winch by simple and obiious rules arc 
denved from, or composed of, primitives These primitives or 
radicals are usually monosyllables mdigenous to the language, and 
still emsting in it as independent words. There are other tongues 
whose stock of words is of a composite character, and in a considerable 
degree borrowed from foreign languages, or denved from native roots 
now obsolete or so changed in form in the processes of dcnvation and 
composition, that they are no longer readily recognized as the source 
of the word. Languages of the former class freely allow the forma- I 
tion of new words both by dcnvation and by composition . those of 1 
the latter reluctantly admit a resort to cither of these methods of en- 
riching the vocabulary, and prefer rather to enlarge their stock by 
borruwmg from foreign tongues, than to dei elope and modify, by 
organic processes, the sigmficancc of their own primitives Of course, ^ 
here and elsewhere, I use primitive in a very restricted sense, and by 
no means as implying that the roots to which we refer European 
words are necessanly or even probably aiorti/tnal, but simply that 
they have no knoim and demonstrable historical descent from distant 
or apparently remotely related tongues, and therefore stand in the 
place of pnimtives to the vocabulary which is composed, or has 
grown out of them. 

To the former of the two classes I have mentioned, that, namely, 
where most of the words are either pnmitive, or derived by obvious 
processes from roots famihar to eveiy native, belong the Greek, the 
german, the Icelandic, and the Anglo-Saxon , to the latter, that is 
where'the radicals of the words are often obsolete, or their derivation 
obscure, belong the Latm^ and, in a still higher degree, what are 
called the R oman ce img^ges, or those denved from, the Latin. 
English occupies a place oetween the tno, but perhaps less resembles 
the former than the latter, particularly as it shares with these much j 
of their incapacity of fonnmg at will new words from famihar roots./ 


* We have stiU some Saxon qualificatives left, and it is mneb to be desired 
that the use of them may be extended Thus, we precede radical verbs, sub- 
stantives, and adjectives, by the native or pnvatixe sylkble, un-, as m the 
words to undo, unbeliever, unhimm , the inseparable partide mis-, as m mis- 
apprehend, mis-place, mis-apply, mis-catt, the adverbs of place, out, up, anc 
doom, as m outside, updiold, doim-fatl; the prefix be- as m be-itew, bestrew. 
In these last instances, the particle be- retams its original force, and it was 
formerly much more extensively used, such words as be-bled, for covered with 
blood, be-pwdered for spnnkled with powder, bemg very common, but m moil 
modem words with this prefix, it has ceased to mo£fy the meanmg of the radi- 
cal appreciably. 
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The power of dcnratio&and composihoQ was eminently characteristic 
of our maternal Anglo-Sason, but was much dummshed upon the 
introduction of the Norman French, or, to speak more justly, the ' 
Latin element, which refused to accommodate itsdf to this organic 
feculfy of the Sason tongue 

§ 5. A compaiison of the Anglo-Saxon translation of the Gospels 
with the received vermon, is mstmctive on this pmnt. The latter is 
distinguished for its freedom from Latmisms, and was made with 
constant reference to the Greek, and with an evident design sedu- 
lously to avoid unnecessary coinddences of expression with the 
Vulgate and the older translations made fronr it The An^o-Saxon 
version was taken from the Itola or the Vulgate, and probably, 
though this is not certain, without any opportunity of companson 
with translations in other languages, and yet its vocabulary is almost 
purely of native growth. Even the spedal words charactenstic of 
the civil and pohtical hfe of Judea, and of the Jewish and Chnstian 
rchgions, are very generally supphed by mdigenons words, simple or 
compound, of corresponding etymology The standard English ver- 
don adopts, without translation, the words prophet, senhe, sepulchre, 
centnnon, baptize, synagogue, resurrection, disciple, parable, trea- 
sure, pLarise^ whereas the Anglo-Saxon emploi-s, instead, native 
wor^, often, no doubt, framed for this special ptupose Thus, for 
prophet we have witega, a wise or knowmg man, for scribe, 
hocere, book-man; for sepulchre, byrgen, whence our words 
litrp, and harrow in the sense of fimetal-maimd , for centunm, 
hundred-man, the e^mological eqmvalent of the Latin cen- 
tnrio; for hapfize, fnllian; Tor synagogue, gesamnung, con- 
gregation; for resurrection, lerist, uprising, Tordtscijil', 1 corn- 
ing -on iht, leammg-yonth , for poiuSfe, bigspel, the German 
Beispiel, example; for treasure, gold-hord; for phans'e, 
snnder-halga, over-holy. The word emplojed as tlic eqmva- 
lent of repentance, or the Latin pontitentia, is remarkaVe 
because it does not involve the notion of penance, a ceremonial or 
disaphnaty satisfaction, which is a characteristic of the Bomisii 
theology, and seems implied even m the Lutheran Bussc thun 
The Anglo-Saxon dsedbote don, daidhotc, which are n«ed 
for repent and repentance, convm: the idea of making satirr-'cticn or 
compensation, not to the Church, hut to the party wronced, "ud 
therefore, if not proper translations of the corresponding words in the 
Greek text, they are dejartures from the Vulgate.’ I cannot bnt 
regard these facts as an aizament of some weight in supjv-rt o'" the 
theory which mamtams that the ptimitivc English Church was snh- 
stantially independent of the Papal See 

§ 6. Out present power of denvation and composition i* much , 
restneted, and while many other hvmg laiigi.?gcs can change a2> 
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nouns, suTwtantivc and adjective, into each other, or into verbs, and 
I VICO versa, still retaining the root-form, which makes the new -coined 
word at once imderstood by every native ear, we, on the contrary, 
are constantly cbbgcd to resort to compounds of foreign and to ns 
unmeaning roots, whenever we wish to express a complex idea by a 
single word. The German and other cognate languages still retain 
this command over their own hereditary resources, and, m point of 
ready mtclhgibilify and picturesqucncss of expression, they have 
thus an important advantage over languages which, like the Latin 
and its dematives, possess less plastic power, llicre are, m all the 
Gothic tongues, numerous compounds, of veiy obvious etymology, 
which are most eminently expressive, considered as a jiart of what 
may be called the nature-speech of man, as contrasted with that 
w'hich IS more appropriately the dialoit of literature and art, and thus 
those languages are very nch, just where, as I remarked m a former 
lecture, our own is growing -poor. The vocabulary belongmg to the 
aficctions, the terms descnptiv'e of the spontaneous action of the 
mtellcctual and moral faculties, the pictonal words which bnng the 
naatenal creation vividly before us, these m the languages m questiou 
are all more numerous, more forcible than the La'tin terms by which 
we have too often supphed their places. 

The facdity of denvation and composition m the Greek and Gothic 
languages is almost unlimited, and a native, once master of the 
radicals, and fully jxissessed of the laws of formation, can at any time 
extemporize a word for the precise expression of any complete idea he 
may choose to embody m a smglc vocable. Anstophancs has a word 
of fourteen syllables, from six radicals, signifymg meanly-nsing-early- 
and-hunying-to-the-tnbunal-to-denounce-another-for-an-infraction-of- 
a-law-concemmg-the-exportation-of-figs, so that one word expresses 
an idea, the translation of which into English occupies twenty-two 
In another case, the same dramatist coins a word of seventy-two 
syllables, as the name of a dish composed of a great number of m- 
gredients, and Bicbter quotes Forster as authonty for a Sanskrit com- 
pound of one hundred and fifty-two sjllables Voss has framed a 
German equivalent for the first mentioned of these sesquipedalia 
verba*, eigbteen-mch words, as Horace calls them, and the German 
word, hke the Greek, is, m this and other similar cases, an example 
of agglutination rather than techmcal etymological composition. In 
the Gothic languages, the elements of the compound are not generally 
very numerons, but Icelandic, Anglo-Saxon and German have many 
very forcible insqarable phrticles and modes' of composition, by 
w'bicb a wonderftil life and vigour is imparted to language Thus xn 
Icelandic the particle o f , too much, is instinct with meamng, and 
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when & man of lower lank teproved his fosta^son, a Korwegiar 
king, for indiscreetly conferring too high rank on a sulject, he ad- 
toinistered a more pomted rehnke hy the single compound, of-jarl 
fdstri minn! (too ranch a jail, my foster-son!) than if he had 
said, as one wonid express the same thought in Enghsh, Yon are too 
liberal in bestowing rank I Yon promote Sveran above his ments > 
In the same admirable hmgnage, a word of three ^llahles precisely 
eqnivalent in its elements, and almost in form, to our wor^ 

S father aai hetieTi means a son who has surpassed the ments of his 
&ther. The Anglo-Saxon inseparable partides, vxiit~, he-, and/or^ / 
corresponding to the Gennan v e r -, had great force and heauty, and , 
the writer who shall restore them to their pnnuhve use and signifi- 1 
cance will confer a greater benefit upon onr poetical dialect than he 
who shall natnrahze a thonsand Bomance radicals * We have a few 
compounds-wilh the prefix for- remaining. For example,/orbid is 
compounded of htd and for- used m the sense of opposition or contrast, 
so that hid, which means to command, when componnded with/or-, 
signifies, to prohibit , hnt most of the words mto which this particle 
entered are nnfortnnately obsolete How much better a n ord is forbled, 
tbanfamtfirom bleeding, than nun, /ordunned, than dwindled 
away } foofoughtm, than tired with fighting ; forjudge, than unjustly 
conde^ ; forpined, than wasted away ; foneat^ed than weary with 
watchmg, forvsandred, than tired with wandering, or, m another 
sense, than having lost the re&jiforchased, than weaiy of pnrsmt; 
forus^t, than exhausted with weeping ; farwvm, than tired or worn 
out, and so, what a losing haigain we made when we exchanged 
those heautiM words, waniqpe, for deqpoir, and v,antrmt, for jealousj 
of sn^cion 1 

However stable in its structure Enghsh must now be considered, 
yet the warfare between its elements is not absolutely ended, 
and though peace has been proclaimed, some skinnishing is still 
going OB- We yet foige out questionable dcnvatives and solder 
together unlawful compounds, in colloquial and especially jocular 
discourse, and boldauthois like Carlyle will now and then lentme to 
print a heterodox formation Good writers were less scrupulous two 
hundred years ago, but since Qneen Anne’s time we arc become too 
precise, and as the French say precious, to tolerate the words m whicli 
onr pregemtors delighted. Fuller concerned himself little about 
starched verbal cnticism, helped himself to a good word wherever be 
could find it, and, when need was, manufactured one for the purpose. 
Thus, m telhng the story of the elderly gentleman with two female 
friend, one of whom, near his own age^ plucked out his black hairs, 
the other, more juvenil^ his white ones, he says the younger un- 


* See Notes and IQastratioss, InseporaiU Taritcla. 
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grayliaited liim * This, however, is notAVorso than our tow cotninon 
tnplicate compounds, horse-rail-road, stcam-tow-hoafc, and the like f 
The Icelandic and the Anglo-Saxon, though not inferior to the 
German in facility of composition, had nevertheless a smaller number 
of distinctive and denvative forms, and they were thus driven to use 
composition in some cases, where the Teuton expressed a similar 
notion by a dificronco of ending. Of these combinations, there is one 
common to tlie Scandinavian and the English, which, in awkwardness, 
surpasses almost anything to bo met mth in any other speech. I 
refer to that by which the distinction of sox is expressed, not by a 
termination or an independent adjective, but by using the personal 
pronoun as a prefix, as for example m the words 7ie-hcar and shc-Jmr., 
he-gottt and slie~goat.% 

7. The efibrt which German scholars have long been making to 
substitute native for foreign derivatives and compounds, bos occasioned 
the fabrication of many extremely clumsy words, and -the newly 
awakened zeal for the studj’ of Anglo-Saxon and Old English will 
probably lead to somewhat similar results in our tongue. The prm- 
ciples of composition may then be considered to have a prospective, if 
not an immediate, practical beanng on English etymology, and I ivill 
illustrate some of them by examples drawn from the German, which 
exhibit their actual application in more tangible and intelhgible 
shapes than the present scientific dialect of English presents Take, 


* The pnvatnie mt- was formerly much more freely used than at present. 
Heywood has mput, and Fuller, m his sermon ‘ Oraifort m Calamity,' says, 
“ God penniiteth the foundations to be destroyed, because be knows he can un- 
destroy them, I mean rebuild them ” Sylvester, the translator of the '• Diwnc ” 
Da Bmias, the delight of Shakespeare's contemporaries, uses to nn-orde for to 
re~jttvenale — 

" Miiide.Slaadine Irnit that can un.oldc a man ” 

Dv SABTAe, CdlUOQ ol >811, p SOS. 

In the Wyeliffite versions, Prol to Romans, 299, we find. "The Jewis 
. . . bi broking of the lawe have vnieors^ipid God ,"and Rom. i 13, “I nyle 

ibr yon to onknowa ” Lord Clarendon somewhere has, " mtal on notice of” 

t C3nm^ as are some of these compounds, the French are sometimes driven 
to employ combinations even more unwieldy Chmese~sugar-cane may be 
endure^ but canne-h-sncre-de-la-Chine can only he parallded by our 
mongrel jao6kel-hand-her~chief. 

Sylvester is remarkable for the boldness of his agglutinations. In his senes 
of sonnets, ‘The Miracle of Peace,' we find "the In-one-Chnst-baptiied,” 
" the selfe-weale-wonndmg Lance," " th’ yersfc-most-pnnce-loyal people,” and 
others not less extraordinary 

J Not less awkward than these compounds is the empliyment of the pereonal 
pronoun for male and female, as in Dampier, 1703, i 106; ** . . both 
Ahr'a and Shds [the turtles] eome ashoar m the day-time and ho in the sun ” 
Gnmm’s Dictionaty, under Er, 11, gives very similar examples of the employ- 
ment of er and sie in German, and this is hardly worse than the common 
German use of the neuter diminutives Mannchen and Weibchen, man- 
hitj and mfehng, to designate, rei^ctively. the male and the female of adimnls. 
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for instance, the idea of fluidity. The Anglo-Sason ani the Old 
German had no substantive to express this notion, the condition of 
being flmd, but they used the specific -words -water, oil, and the like, 
instead of fl aming a genenc term to express them all. hcience has 
tau^t that, besides the gross, heaiy, -nsible, incompressible fimds, 
water and oil, there are more ethered substances, possessmg the 
quality of Amity, that is of flowing andspreadu^ mdefinitcly when 
^y partially confined, and which are, besides, bght and highly com- 
pressible, elastic, and, usually, mvisible and apparently madhes ve 
Of such fimds, common air, and the more recently detected gases, 
are familiar examples Before the essenbal character of the gases 
was understood, English had borrowed the word^iiidify flom the 
Lahn, to denote the most obvious and stnkmg chaiactenstic of water, 
oil, and other like bodies, and the Germans had formed from the 
native verb flies sen, to flow, a correspondmg substantive, 
Flnssigkcit, which is applied both to the property of flmditj 
and tp b^es which possess it. The knowledge of the character of 
gaseous fimds rendered it desirable to contnve some means of gronp- 
ing under separate denommations the two classes, namely, the 
incompressible, melastic, visible, and the compressible, elastii^ and 
mvisible flmds. In English, we have not yet distmgnisbed them, 
except by adding the epithets elastic, gaseous, compressible, or 
melastic, incompressible ; but m Germany compound adjectives have 
been flamed, which, cloied m an Engbsh form, would answer to 
elastic-Jlutd substances and drepaMe-flutd substances, or, those 
which left flue expand themselves like air, and those which can be 
dropped or poured out, bke -water In English we confine the ap- 
pellation liquid to these latter, bnt we apply^uid mdiscrumnately to 
both. Thus we call oil and water liquids, but ue cannot speak ot 
air and the simple gases as liquids, though m poetry the phrifc 
liquid ether and the like are used ; but on the other band, we apply 
the substantive and adjective fluid to air, water, and oil alike 
Doubtless the penod is not far istant when the elasbc and the m- 
elastio flmds will be distmgmshed by appropnate designations in 
English, though it nay be hoped less cumbrous ones than the Ger- 
man, and we shall also probably have specific generalizations for 
the watery and the oleagmous flmds. 

However desirable it may be to recover the ancient plasticity oj 
the Anglo-Saxon speech, and to restore to circulation many of its 
obsolete most e-vpressive -words, yet the prevalence, among English 
scholars, of a pnnsm as exclusive as that of Germany, would be a 
senous injury to the language, as mdeed I think it is m GcTnan 
itself, though of course a far less evil m a harmonious and unmixcd 
Ejieech like the German, than m one fundamentally composite, and, to 
■nse a l^al term, repugnant, bke ours. German is smg-alarly homo- 
geneous and consistent m its -vocabulary and its structn-e, and the 
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desire to strengthen andmamtoin its oneness of character is extremely 
natural "vrith those to vhom it is vernacular. The essential unity o! 
its speech gives its study immcnso value ns both a philological and 
an intellectual discipline, and it has powerfully contnbuted to the 
emmently national and ongmal character of a literature which, for a 
century, has done more to widen the sphere of human knowledge, 
and elevate the habitual range of human thought^ than the learning 
and the intellect of all the world besides. I thmlc, nevertheless, that if 
.las purchased its present linguistic purity at some cost of clearness 
and precision of expression, perhaps even at some loss of distmctness 
of thought. 

Although it must be admitted, that facihtj' of word-comage is it 
many respects a great hnguistic convenience, it is quite another 
question whether, in philosophical exactness of meaning, anytlimg 
is gamed by using words denved from cr compounded of roots so 
iamihar that they contmually force upon us their often tnnal 
etymology, and thus withdraw our attention from the,figurativc or 
abstract meaning which we seek to impose upon them. 

I TVe express most moral afTcchons, most intellectual functions and \ 
^ I attnbutes, most cntical categones and most scientific notions, by 1 
I words denved from Greek and Latin primitives. Such words do not i 
cany thdr own defimtion with them, and to the mere English 
student they are purely arbitrary m their signification.* The scientific 
wnter who mtroduces or employs them, may so define his terms as 
, to attach to them the precise idea he wishes to convey, and the 
reader or hearer receives the word unaccompamed by any mcon- 
gruous image suggested by its root-form. "Where, on the contraiy, 
words applied to such noble uses are denved from common and often 
vulgar roots, from the vocabulary of the market, the kitchen or the 
stable, the thoughts of the reader must be frequently disturbed by 
gross or imdignified images, called forth by an etymology drawn 
from the names of familiar and humble objects and processes Take, 
for instance, the geographical meanmg of the Latm-English words 
longitude and latitude The ancients supposed the tomd and the 
frigid zones to be umnhabitable and even impenetrable by man, but 
whole the earth, as known to them, was bounded westwardly by the 
Atlantic Ocean, it extended mdefimtely towards the cast The 
dimensions of the habitable world, then (and andent geography 
embraced only the home of man, ^ oikov/Uvi}'), were mu^ greater, 
measured from west to east, than from south to north. Accordingly, 

' early geographers called the greater dimension, or the east and west 
hne, the Tenpf A, longitude, of the earth, the shorter dimension, 
i or the north and south Ime, they denominated its ’breadth, latitude 


\ 


♦ See Lecture IV. 
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These Latia tenns are retained in the modern geography of most 
European nations, hut uith a modified meaning The* north o’- 
south distance of any point on the earth’s surface from, the equator is 
the north or south latitude of that point The east or \rest distance 
between two lines drawn perpendicularly to the equator, through two 
. points on the earth’s surface, is the cast or west longitude of those 
points from each other. Latitude and longitude etymologically 
indeed mean breadllt and length, yet, m their use in Enghsh, their 
form does not suggest to the student their pnmaiy radical significa- 
tion, and he attaches to them no mcamng whatever but their true 
scientifis import. The employment of the English terms breadth 
and length, to denote regiectively north and south and east and west 
distance on 'the surface of a sphere, would, in the present advanced 
state of our hnowlcdge, be a perversion of the true meaning of words 
Yet this IS exactly -what German punsm does when it rejects the 
precise, philosophic longitude and latitude, substitutes for them the 
vague and maocurate terms Lange and Breite, length and 
breadth, and says, accordingly, that St Petersburg hes m sixty 
d^yecs of north breadth, and twenty-eight of east length firom Pans 
Still more palpable is t]^ abuse of speech when a different form of 
espresion is employed, and we are told that the breadth of the city 
of New Tork is 41° N ., its length 74° TT * 

In hke manner, the Enghsh adjective great and the German 
gross are both, ^in their proper signification, applicable only to 
objects which, as tested by the ordinary standard of comparison, are 
large, and their nouns, greatness in the one language, Grossc in 
the other, are stnctly conjugate m meaning In tlie philosophic 
dialect of Enghsh and the Bomance languages, we employ magnitude 
as the scientific equiva’ent of size, dimensions 'Slagmtnde is denved 
from the Latm magnus, great, but that <'tj-molog} is not so fami- 
liar to Enghsh ears as to attach to the word magnitude the idea of 
relatively large bulk, and we apply the term, wiihont a sense of 
incongrnily, to the imensions of any object however small. Tlic 
Germans use Grosse as the scientific equivalent of magnitude, and 
in this they pervert language in the same way we should do, in 
speaking of the greatness of microscope animalculai so small that a 
hundred of them could he on the pomt of a pm 
So in chemistry and in the language of industnal art, to calcine 
signifies to reduce, hy longer or shorter exposure to heat, metals and 


* I do not taow whether the GeTnans or the wca; t’’e firt to irj<^ 
late longitude and latitude hv native words of their rKpeetive tcnci c. The 
earlics-t emnples I have noted of the use of laod’Ti equ vaVnls o'‘lh»-e we-d* 
are in Dappe-, Beschryvtng cm Persie, IG72 “ Do 'trdt Derb-nd i’ gc’ ra op 
de lengte ran vijf ca tachug grad'a, ca op <-e roclez brcct' van c'a e- 
recrtigh gr-dca, dertigh minutcu ’ (p 
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Oliver ^J 0 ^ 1 lca^^y>pvllaTl)’ considered incombustible, to a fnable condibbm 
The burning ol hmc is a familiar instance of calcination, and in fact 
calcine is derived from calx, tJic Latin word for. lime. Burnt 
limestone, and tlio substances to wbicb metals and many other 
bodies are reduced by heat, having a certain resemblance to each 
other in consistence and other yroperl’cs n ere conceived to be chemi- 
cally related, and therefore the name of calx was apphed to these 
substances m the dialect of the alchemists, and passed from their 
laboratones into the language of common life. The Enghsh verb 
calcine, to us, to whom the etymology of the word is not always 
present, expresses precisely the reduction of incombustible substances 
to the state of a calx. The modem Gcman uses, mstead of the 
alchemical calcinircn, the verb verkalken, derived from 
K.alk, lime, which is no doubt allied to the Latin calx, and pro- 
bably enough derived from iL But Ka I k has not the signification 
of calx, and the verb vorkalkcn, thcicforc, properly means to 
reduce to hme, not to bnng to Uie condition of a calx, which latter 
acceptation the scientific punsts have arbiti-anly, and m Molation of 
the pnnciples of their own language, imiiosed upon it. 

We have' some, but, happily, not manj similar examples in the 
received scientific dialect of English. Our substantive acid, for 
instance, is Latin, but, for want of a native term, we employ it as a 
conjugate noun to the adjective sour, and it has become almost as 
familiar & word as sour itself. Chtamstry adopted and as the 
techmcal name of a class of bodies, of which those first recognized m 
science t\cre distinguished by 'sourness of taste. But as chemical 
knowle<%e advanced, it was discovered that theie were compounds 
precisely analogous m essential character, which were not sour, and 
consequently acidity wras but an accidental quality of some of these 
bodies, not a necessary or nmversal characteristic of all. It was 
thought too late to change the name, and accordingly m all the 
European languages the term acid, or its etymological equivalent, is 
now apphed to rook-ciystal, quartz, and flint. In like manner, Sum 
a similar misapphcation of salt, in scientific use, chemists class the 
substance of which junk-bottles, French mirroTS, windows and opera 
glasses are made, among the sails, while, on the other hand, analysts 
have declared that the essential character, not only of other so-called 
salts) but of common kitchen-salt, the salt of sidts, had been ma- 
taken, that salt is not a salt, and accordin^y have excluded that 
substance from the class of bodies upon winch, as their truest repre- 
sentative, It had bestowed its namd.* The attempt to press into the 
semoe of the exact sciences worcis taken from the vocabukry of 
common hfe is thus seen to be objeoitionable, because such words are 

* Liebig, Cftemxsche le/i, Yiertc Auflag^ i 96 , 
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incapable of scientific precision and singleness of meaning, and, mo*e- 
over, as m the instances cited, they often express entirely liilsc 
notions of physical fact 

With respect to compounds of tnvial roots, it must be admitted 
that they are advantageously employed as the names of familiar 
material or immaterial objects and prexxsses, of a somewhat complex 
but not abstmse nature. Thus steamboat is a better word tbnn the 
Greoo-French pyroscaphe, the German TTorgefuhl than 
presentment. So English physicians would have done more wisch 
in adoptmg the plam descnptive compounds, day-lUndness and 
night-blindness, which, as appellations of certain afiections of the 
Eight, explam Aemtelves, than to borrow the Greek nyctalopia, 
which has been apphed % some wnteis to one of these maladies, bj 
others to its converse, and which, as we learn from Isidore, the 
grandson of the great King Theodonc, was just as equivocal twehc 
hundred and fifty years ago as it is to-thiy.* 

But in the use of these words m the dialect of science, m their 
apphcation to abstract or obscure philosophical conceptions, the inai>- 
propnateness of a nomenclature derived from familiar roots is oitcn very 
obvious. Our English word anatomy, which, referred to its Greek 
original, means simply cutting vp, has come to have the sigmficatiou 
of carefully dissectmg, separating, or laying open by the knife, tie 
finmeworb, tissues and vessels of animal bodies with a view ot 
studying the structure and functions of thar orgms , and all this is 
fairly imphed and felt by every speaker or hearer, whenever the word 
is uttered, nor does it suggest to the nnnd any other possiblc^signifi- 
cation, or call up any alien image, hlany German wnters have 
chosen to repudiate this so expressive^ defimte, and stnctly plulo- 
sophic word, and to substitute for it the compound Zcrglic- 
dernngsknnst, which, dressed in an English form, would be 
eqmvalent to the Art-of-dxsmembenng, or more exactly, the Ln- 
hmbing-art. Kow this unwieldy compound rather expresses the act 
of dissecting, the mechamcal part of anatomy, and some thcTcforo 
have thought i> necessary to employ another word, Zerglic- 
derungswissenschaft, the know ledge or science of unlimbing, 
to mdicate the scientific purpose and character of anatomy, vh ch is 
so happily imphed in what to us is a purely a'-bitrary notd 

Whenever a derivative or compound term may, without vio’cccc, 
have several mcamngs, it is a matter of considerate difficultv for 
those to whom all these meamn^ are, so to T«ak, inshnctivcly f-imi 
liar, to confine their intellectual conceptions stnctly to one, but, to tie 


* “NuK-oA.a«rlo Cft pasao quaper dicm visas patcatljcs oc-Iis dc'^c^’a*, 
et noctunus im-entibas tenebn' rMditnr, aat ver^d tic» (at p'^nqi,: rc i« 
dw r^ditar, aocte D^tor.” — Is-nonus Ony iv c. vij. 
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Englisli nhidcnt, anatomy is practically not a compotmd. He does 
not refer it to its et 3 Tnological source, and to bim it can mean notbmg 
but scicntidc dissection ; nor can the irord suggest any image not 
appropriately belonging to that idea. 

In the notnenclaturc of Chemistry, to designate the bodies which, 
because analysis is not j’st earned beyond them, are provisionally 
denominated simple substances, wc employ <^teek compounds, giving 
to them, by formal definition, and therefore arbitranly, a piedse, 
distinct, ngorously scientific meaning, excluding all other direct or 
collateral, proper or figurative, significations. In the German chemical 
nomenclature, these bodies arc designated by Teutonic compounds 
derived from roots as trivial ns any m the language. The "words 
carlon, hydrogen, orygtn, nitrogen, employed in English, do not 
recall their etymoli^, and their meaning is gathered only from 
technical definition. They express the entire scientific notion of the 
objects they stand for, and are abndged definitions, or rather signs of 
definition, of those objects. They are to the English student as 
purely intellectual symbols as the signs of addition, subtraction, and 
equality m Algebra, or, to use a more appropriate simile, as their 
initials G for carbon, H for hydrogen, 0 for oxygen, and the like, 
which, in conjimotion with numerals, are used in expressing quanti- 
tative proportions in primary combmations. The corresponding 
German compounds, Kohl-Stoff, IVasser-Stoff, Sauer- 
Stoff, and Stiok-Stoff, coal-stuff, water-stuff, sour-stuff, and. 
choke-stuff, express, each, only a single one of the characteristics of 
the body to which they are applied, to say nothing of the nnphiloso- 
phical tendency of thus grossly matcnahzmg and "vnlganzing our 
conception of i^encies so subtile and so ethereal m their nature.* 

* The "ose of the new German technical terms is subject to llus further mcon- 
vemenoe, that the compound will not admit the adjectival form, and of coarse 
the nolm is without a coigugate attributive VThile, therefore, a German may 
gay, in pure Teutonic, for an atomy, fte Axtr^iCrdi^emberag, for fistr onomri . 
Star-know Irfge ; fo i ffeoyraphffi'KafiS T^hwle dpe anU fa rth ^escnp tion (eithw 
of wh!(3i,*by the W!y,’thay as properly apply to soil or roc^Ts to the globe), yet 
when he has occasion for a corresponding adjective, he must resort to the Greek 
compounds anatomisch, astronomisch, geographisch, and thus ht 
introduces confusion into his scientific dialect, and loses whatever had been 
gamed by the mtroduction of native compound nouns So, in expressing the 
quantitative proportions determined by lutimate analysis m chemistry, he uses 
H and 0, the initisds of hydrogen and oxygen, to repraient those bodies, and 
the student of chemistry is taught that U stands for Wasserstoff, 0 for 
Sanerstof f, and so of the rest. 

The philosophers of Holland have exhibited a gi eater d^ee of efymological 
Courage tbnn their German brethren Thigr hare framed conjugate adjectives 
for their newly-formed scientific compotmd nouns, and thus built up such words 
as ontleedkundig for anatomteal, de proefondervindelijke weten- 
schappen for the experimental sciences, m which last hqitasyllaWe, indeed, 
the radical word proef is probably not indigenous, but borrowed from the 
Libn throng the i’ninch. 
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It IS no answer to the objections I am. niging to say that habit 
reconciles ns to the scientific nse of unscientific terms ; that they at 
length, when employed m combination with other woi^ of art, smh 
their etymology, so to speah, and cease to surest disturbmg images ; 
for just m the same proportion as they do this they ceoac to be 
descnptive at all, and the only aigument left for their nse is that of a 
form more m harmony with the ordinary orthoepical combinations of 
the language , an aigument certainly not to be weighed agamst the 
obvious disadvant^es of a vocabulary which is not only tnvial, but 
which scientific discovery is constantly showmg to have been founded 
on fitlse analogies, and erroneous theoiy. 

There is, it must be adnutted, a convenience m tbe double forms of 
some part of the German ncologistic nomenclature, os for example in 
the distinction between Erdkunde, the knowledge of tbe earth, 
and Erdheschreibung, the descnption of the earth These 
ideas arc mdeed logically distinguishable, because we may knew that 
which -we do not imdertake to desenbe, and we may undertake to 
describe that which we know, or, as espenence unhappily too often 
shows, that which we do not know, but it is by no means clear that 
there is any advantage m havmg a separate word for the expression 
of every distinguishable shade of human thought True it i% ns is 
ohserv^ by Colendge, that “by famihanzmg tbe mmd to equivocal 
expressions, that is, such as may be taken m two or more diQcrrnt 
meamngs, we mtroduce confusion of thought, and furnish the sophist 
with his best and handiest tools. For the juggle of sopliistiy consists, 
for the greater jiart, m using a word m one sense m the premises, and 
m another sense m the conclusion ” But it is equally true, os the 
same great master elsewhere remarks, that “it is a dull and ohtu.«c 
mmd, that must divide m order to istmgmsh.” The ramifications 
and Stthdivisions of our vocabulary must end somewhere The per- 
mutations and combinations of articulate sounds arc not infimtc, nor 
can the human memory retam an unlimited number of words It is 
mevitahle that m some cases one word must serve to express different 
ideas, and, if they he ideas from the occasional confusion of whidi no 
danger to any great moral or mtcUeclual prmciplo is to be feared, we 
must he content to trust to the mtelhgencc of our hearers to distm- 
guidi for themselves. There is much mtcllcctoal discipline m the 
mere nse of langnagc The easiest disciplines arc not necessarily the 
best, and therefore a vocabulary so complete as never to exercise the 
sagacity of a reader, by ohhgmg him to choose between tw o meanings, 
ei&er of which is possible, would afford very httlc training to 
faculties of whose culture speech is of itself the most powerful 
instrument. 
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IvsspxnxavF Pabticuv 
(See p. 141 } 

It IS >CTy difficult to define the mean* 
ms of mscpamhlc particles, hccausc their 
force is usually more or less modified by 
that of the radical •with irhich they arc I 
combined, and therefore their signlfi.l 
cance 15 best learned by the study of 
examples Be- is sometimes an inten- 
sive of the sense of the verb to irhich 
it IS prefixed, but it more usually and 
properly serves to 'express a peculiar 
relation between the radical notion con- 
veyed by the verb and the nominative 
or objective of the i erb, by -which, -while 
the nominative and objective retain 
then syntactical character of subject 
and object, they ore logically placed in 
a different category. Ibns, if I apntMe 
-water, the object on -which the drops 
fall IB leepnnTJed , I ieslreia the ground 
with roses by stremng the fiowers upon 
It , dry earth is potedered to dust, and 
the garments of a traveller are be- 
pijierfcrcd -with the dust In very many 
Anglo-Saxon, as well as modem English 
verbs, the prefix ie-has no disco-veraile 
force, and in several ins'nnces we Jtsc 


be- where the primitive word was com- 
pounded -with the particle gc. Our 
belicte, for example, is the Anglo-Saxon 
gc-lyfan, (the German glaubenj 
I do not know that the history of this 
change has been traced, but it took 
place very early, for g c r c d c n , a parti- 
cipial form, IS the only word m Layamon 
-with the prefix ge-, and it occurs in 
the OrmuUtm only in gehatenn, also 
a participle. The prefix i- (the Saxon 
participial and preterite augment gc-, 
pc'sibly distinct from the prefix ge-, 
used with other forms) is met -with in 
the Ormultim in one instance only, but 
in many cases m Layamon The com- 
pound form believe docs not occur in the 
I Ormulum at all, lefcnn and trow- 
wenn, the modem frcie, being em- 
ptied instead ; but it is often used in 
Layamon in different verbal and nominal 
forms, as bileaf, bilef, -verbs, and 
bilcfue, bilcue, noun Far- (not 
to be confounded with /ore-, ns in/crc- 
tcU) seems to have corresponded nearly 
to the German ver- m all its vanons 
uses, and, as in the ease of be-, its pecn- 
liar force is too subtle and variable tc 
be fixed by dcSniUin, 
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LECTURE X. 

TOCABOTiABT OF THE EXGUfin L&EGtTAOE. 

relations between man and bis speech § 2 Unity of nalio’nl Iw 
guag« § 3 Language and charictcr - § 4- Ethical chinctei of were* 
^ 6 Heligions terms § 6 Vagne words. § 7 Eearton of wc'ds. 
§ 8 Moderation m langnage 


m. 

L The aphorism, popularly, but perhaps erroneously, ascribed to 
ffon, " TTie style i s the man,” is a limited applicatiou of the general, 
sory, that there is such a relation between the mind o*" man and the' 
lech he uses, that a perfect knowledge of either would enable an , 
ite psychological philologist to deduce and construct the other 
m it The distinctive charactenstics of nations or races employing i 
ferent tongues, so far as we are able to aecount for them, arc duo 
causes external to the individual, though common in their Opcntion 
the whole people, such as climate, natural productions, moitcs 
hfe dependent on soil and climate, or, in short, physical con- 
ions 

ft'o n^ht then admit this theory, without qualification, if it were 
le estabhshed that the language of a people is altogether a natural 
duct of them physical constitution and circumstance!, and that 
character dc^iends upon lawn as matenal as those u Inch deter- 
ne the hue and growth of the hair, the colour of the eyes and 
n, the musical quality of the human voice, or the inartioulate ones 
the lower amii^ But those who beheie that there is in man 
ife above organization, a spirit above nature, will be slow to allow 
it lus only instrument for the outward nianifestation of Irs 
ihticst mtellectual eneigies and loftiest moral asp’raiiois, as wtll 
his sole means of systematic culture for tlie intellect and heart, can 
the product of a mode of physical hemg which, though in some 
pomts Eupenor in d^ree, is yet identical m kind with tin* ■t’larol 
also by the lowest of the brutes that acknowledge him ns tm r loni 
and master 2s'or is the theoiy in question at all conr^tent wsti, 
observed tacts , for while natioi's, not dislingni'hed by anv rnarkc^t 
differences of physical structure o- external condition, use La’ictroi'^ 
charactenzedhyindediversitiesofvocab’ilaiyandiinitav, i”d’i <3u3l,» 
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m the same nation, the same household, even, display sinking dis- 
Bimilanties of person, of intellect, and of temper, and yet^ in spite of 
perceptible variations in afbculation,and in the choice and collocation 
of words, speak in the main not only one language, but one dialect. 
History presents nomcrous instances of a complete revolution in 
national character, without any radical change in the language of the 
people, and, contranwise, of persistence of character with a great 
change in tongue. The forms of speech uhich the slavish, and 
therefore deservedly enslaved, Roman of the first century of our era 
employed m addressmg Tibenus, were as simple and direct as those 
of a soldier would have been in conversing with lus centurion in the 
heroic age of Regulus. The Icelander of the twelfth centuiy carried 
the law of blood for blood as far as the Corsican or the Eab 3 de of the 
nineteenth, and when his honour was piqued, or his passions roused 
he was as sanguinary in his temper as the Spamard, the Anizeh- 
Arab, or the Ashantee His descendants, spcakmg veiy nearly the 
same dialect, arc so much softened m character, that violence is almost 
unknown among them, and when, a few years smcc, a native was 
condemned to death, not one of his countrymen could be induced to 
act as the minister of avenging justice On the other hand, it would 
be difBcult to make out any difference of character, habits, or even 
ethical system, between the Bedoum of the present day and his an- 
cestors m the time of Abraham and of Job, and yet his language has 
unquestionably undergone many great changes 

The relations between man and his speech are not capable of pre- 
cise formulation, and we cannot perhaps make any nearer approach 
to exact truth than to say, that while every people has its general 
analogies, every individual has his pecuhar idiosyncrasies, physical, 
mental, and bnguistic, and that mind and speech, national and mdi> 
vidual, modify and are modified by each other, to an extent, and by 
the operation of laws^ which we are not yet able to define, though, in 
particular instances, the relation of cause and effect can be confidently^ 
affirmed to exist. 

§ 2. But, m the midst of this uncertainty, we still recognize the 
workmg of the great pnnaple of diversity in unity, which charac- 
terizes all the operations of the creative mmd, and though every man 
has a dialect of his own, as he has his own special features of cha- 
racter, his distmet peculianties of shape, gait, tone, and gesture, in 
short, the individuahties which make him John and not Peter, yet, 
over and above all these, he shares m the general traits which togeffier 
make up the umty of his language, the umty of his nation. “ Ilrnty 
of speech,” says a Danish wnter, “is a necessary condition of the 
independent development of a people, and the coexistence of two 
langoages m a pohtical state is one- of the greatest national mis- 
fortunes. Every race has its own organic growth, which impresses 
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its own. pscuLar fonn on the religions ideas and the phi’osophical 
opinions of the people, on their pohtical constitntion, their I^slation, 
their cnsfoms , and the express on of all these mdindnahties is fonnd 
m the speech. In this are emhalmed that to nhich they have 
aspned, that to which they have attained. There we find the record 
of their thonght, its comprehension, wealth, and depth, the hfe of the 
people, the Imuts of their cnltuie, their appetencies and then an- 
tipathies whatsoever has germinated, finctified, npened, and passed 
away among them, — yes, even then shortcomings and their trespasses 
The people and their langnage arc so con-natiira!, that the one 
thrives, changes, perishes with the other.” So far onr anthor , and, 
with, the allowances to he made for the exaggeration into which 
writers are often led hy their enthnsiasm for their sulgect, his news 
are entitled to general concurrence ^^'e thmk by words, and there- 
fore thon^t and words cannot hut act and react on each other. As 
a man ^aks, so he thinks, and as a tpsti thinketh in his heart so 
is he. 

jjJ It is evident, therefore, that nmty of speech is essential to the unit j’ 
of a'people. Commimity of langnage is a stronger bond than identity 
of jehgion or of government, and contemporaneous nations of one 
speech, however formally separated by differences of creed or of pohtical ^ 
organization, are essentially one in cultnrc, one m tendency, one in 
influence. TTie fine patriotio efihaon of Amdt, “ Was ist des Dcutscheii 
Vaterland?” was founded upon the idea that the oneness of the 
Deutsche Zunge, the German speech, imphed a oneness of spint, of 
interest, of aims, and of duties, and the umversal acceptance ivitli 
which the song was received was evidence that the poet had struck a 
chord to which eiery Teutomc heart responded The national Ian-‘ 
goage is the key to the national intellect, tlie national heart, and it is' 
the special vocation of what is tcchmcally called philology, as distin- 
guished from linguistics, to avail itself of the study of language as a 
means of knowing, not man in the abstract, but man as collected in*o 
distmct commimities, informed with the same spirit, cvx>osc^ to the 
same mouldmg influences, and pursuing the same great objects hy 
substantially tte same means We are certainly not authorized to 
conclude that all the individuals of a nation are altogether alitc 
because they speak the same mother-tongue, hut their characters pre- 
sumably resemble each other as nearly as the fr^mentsof the common 
language which each has appropriated to his own use. Kiciy mdi- 
vidual selects from the general stock his own vocabulary, lus favourite 
combmabons of words, his own forms of ^-ntax, and thus frames for 
himself a dialect, the outward expression of which is an index to tl e 
inner life of the man Ko two Englishmen Germans, or 1 rtaichmcn 
speak and act in all pomts alike, yet m tne cuaractor, as well as in 
speech, they would generally ho found to have more points of sym- 
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pathy and resemblance with each other, than either of them mtn any 
man of a diherent toi^e. 

§ 3. ITie relations between the grammafacal structure or general 
idiom of a language, and the moral and mtellectual character of those 
who speak it, are usually much more uncertain and pbscure than the 
connexion between the particular words which compose tlieir stock, 
and the thought, habits and tendencies of those who employ them. 
Except under circumstances where our mouths are sealed, and our 
thoughls suppressed, from motives of prudence, of dehcacy, or of 
shame, the names of the objects dearest to the heart, the expression 
of the passions which most absorb us, the nomenclature of the 
lehgious, social, or political creeds or parties to which we have at- 
tached ourselves, will most frequently nse to the lips. Hence it is 
the vocabulary and the phraseological combinations of the man, or 
class of men, which must serve ns the clue to giude us'mto the secret 
lecesses of their being , and in spite of occasional exceptions, apparent 
or real, it is generally true that our choice of words, as also of the 
special or conventional meanings of word^ is determined by the cha- 
racter, the ruling passion, the habitual thoughts, — ^by the life, m 
short, of tlie man j and in this sense Ben Jonson uttered a great and 
important trutli when he said, “ Language most shows a man : speak 
that I may see thee • It spnngs out of the most retired and inmost parte 
of us, and is the unago of the parent of it, the mind. Ho glass ren- 
ders a manVform and likeness so true as his speech.” 

But tliere is much nsk of error m the too-extended application of 
this entenon. In two cases only can we be justified m oondemnmg 
' a people upon the strength of indications furnished by their language 
alone. The one is that of the voluntaiy, or at least the/ree, selection 
of a debased or perverted diction, when a higher and purer one is 
possible , the other, that of the non-existence of words expressii’c of 
great ideas, and this will generally be found coupled with an abun- 
dance in terms denoting, and yet not stigmatizing, gross and wicked 
acts and passions. 

niore are cases where the'cnmes of rulers are mirrored m the/ 
speech of their subjects ,* others, where governments, "by a long conrsej 
of corruption, oppression, and tyranny, have stamj)^ upon the Ian-* 
gunge of their people, or at least upon its temporary conventionahhes, 
atone of hypoonsy, Ihlschood, Iraseness, that clings to the tongue,! 
even after the spmt of the nation is emancipated, and it is prepared to ! 
vindicate, by deeds of heroism, the nght^ the pnnciples, the digmty ' 
of its manhood. 


* “ Tis you that s-iy it, nvi 1 Tou do the deeds. 

And your ungodly deed' find me the words.” 

SornocLES, as translated hy Jliltotu 
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I tlunk the language of Italy is a case in point Landor aignes 
the profound and hopel^s depravity of the Italiaus from the ahject 
character of their comphmeutary and social dialect, and the phraseo- 
logy expressive of their relations mth their rulers or other superiors, 
as well as from fee pompous style by which they magnify tne 
importance of thin^ m themselves insigmficant, and their co^tant 
use of superlatives and mtensives, with reference to trifling objects 
and occasions Were it true that the Lombards, the Piedmontese, 
the Tuscans, and the Bomans of the present eiay had not inherited, 
hut freely adopted, the dialect, of which Landor gives a sort of 
anthole^, it would argue much m favour of Ins theory. A ho’d, 
and manly, and generous, and tnithfhl people certainly would not 
choose to say umiliare nna snpplica, to humiliate a sup- 
pheahon, for, to present a memorial, to stile the strength which 
awes, and the finesse which deceives, ahke, oncsta, honesty oi 
respeciahihiy , to speak of takmg human life hy poison, not as a 
crime, hnt simply as a mode of &cihtatmg death, ajntare la 
morte, to employ pellegrino, foreign, for admirable , to apply 
to a small garden and a cotts^ the title of un podere, aponcr; 
to call every house with a large door, un palazzo, apakce, a 
brass ear-nng, una gioja, a joy, a present of a hodkm, un 
T e g a 1 0 , a royal munificence , an alteration m a picture, u n p e n - 
timento, a repentance, a man of honour, un uomo di garbe, 
a well-dres^ man; a lamb's fiy, una cosa stupenda, a 
stupendous thmg; or a message sent by a footman to his tailor, 
through a sGulhon, una amhasciata, an embassy. 

We must distinguish betneen cases where iiords expressive of 
great ideas, mighty truths, do not at all exist m a langu-ige, and 
those where, as m Italy, the pressure of external or accidental 
circumstances has compelled the disuse or misapphcation of such, 
and the habitual employment of the baser part of the national 
vocabnlaiy. Where grand words are found in a speech, there grand 
thoughts, noble purposes, high resolves exist also, or at the least 
the spark slumhere, which a favourmg breath may kmdle into a 
cherishing or a devouring flame. 

Eveiy individual is, in a sense, a natural product of the p^p’e to 
nhom he belongs , and the brave and good, who so long pined m the 
dungeons of Naples and of Home, are a sufiiaent pitof that the op- 
pression which has lopped the flower, has failed to extiqiate tl e n>j% 
of Italian virtue 

§ 4 For the purposes of mtellectual,moTal,and especially rebpons 

culture, a speech must possess appropnate woros for the c-xproa- of 
all mental, ethical and spiritual states and processes, and wLero p cb 
a nomenclature is totally wanting, there is no depth of den-ivi'y 
which W 2 ore not authorized to infer from so aci’o'ob’e a dcLccney 
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of the means of apprehension, reflection, and instruction, concerning 
the cardinal interests and highest jiowers and perceptions of humanity. 
It IS m the non-existence of -nords of this class, that missionanes, and 
other teachers of Chnstiamty and civilization, have found the most 
formidable obstacles to the propagation of intellectual and rohgious 
hght and truth among the heathen. Even the Greek, mth all its 
wealth of words, had, as Wesley long .ago observed, no tenn for the 
Christian virtue of humility, until the great Apostle framed one 
for it, and for this the moral poverty of the classic speech compelled 
him to resort to a root conveying the idea, not of self-abasement 
in the consciousness of utter .unworthiness m the sight of a pure 
and holy God, but of positive debasement, meanness, and miserable- 
ness of spint * 

'Jj Let us suppose a people cursed with a speech which had no terms 
correspondmg to the ideas of hohness, laith, veneration, conscience, 
truth, jushce, dignity, love, mercy, benevolence^ or their contranes. 
Could Its moral teachers frame an ethical system founded on qualities 
whose veiy existence their language, and of course the conscious self- 
knou ledge of the people, did not recognize ? Could they enforce the 
duty of truthfulness m word and deed ; of a reverential deference to 
what IS great and worthy m man; of love and adoration for the im- 
measurably higher and better attributes of the Deify; of chanty, of 
philanthropy, of patience, and of resignation, in a tongue which jws- 
sessed no terms to denote the moral and the rehgious virtues? But 
even these alone w'ould not render a language an adequate medium 
for the communication of all moral doctnne. Men must learn to fear, 
hate and abhor that which is e^il, as well as to love and follow after 
that which is good ; and to this end, the vices, as well as the virtues, 
must have names by which they can bo described 'and held up as 
things to be dreaded, loathed and shunned. We regard the Hebrew- 
Greet diction of the 2few Testament as cmmently plam and simple, 
and so mdeed it is, as compared with the general dialect of Greek htera- 
lure ; but what a richness of vocabulary does it display with respect to 
all that concerns the moral, the spiritual, and even the mteUcctual 
mterests of humamty ! What a range of abstract thought, what an 
armoury of dialectic weapons, what an engmeiy of vocal implements 
for operatmg on the human soul, do the Epistles of the learned Paul 
exhibit ' The Gospel of the unschooled John throws forward mest 
oonsincuously another phase of langu.Tge ; for, as Paul appeals to the 
moral, through the intellectual faculties, John, on the other hand, 
finds his way to the head by the channel of the heart, and his diction 
is of course m groat part composed of the words which describe ox 


• ’Vtareaii^pcviii} occurs in Acts sx. tP, Eph. iv. 2, Phd. ii 3, Col. ui. 12 
I Pet. V. &. 
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excite tte sensiliilities^tlie Iwtter sjmpafihies'of our uutute. Isow tbs 
respective dialects of these two apostles could have existed only is the 
result of a long course of mental and religious training m the races 
who used the sjfeech employed by them, and where such tiaming has 
not been enjoyed, there no such, vocabulary can be developed, and of 
course no such doctnne expiessed 

Hence the translation of the Bible into the tongues of nations of low 
moral trammg has been found a matter of esasc^dirg difnculty, and, 
in many instances, the translators have been ohhged to content them- 
selves with very loose approximations to the expression of therehgious 
ideas of Chnstiamty, with mere provisional phrases, which they ne- 
cessardy employ for the time, and until, with more advanced mental 
culture, there shall grow up also a greater compass of vocabulatj-, and 
a fuller development of a dialect smted to convey moral as well as m- 
tellectnal trut^ And bence it is that m the propagation of a religion 
wbicb ajipeals so powerfully to tbe thought, the sympathies and the 
conscience of men, edncation and Christianization must go hand m 
hand , for the teacher cannot reach the heart of his pupil until they 
have mutually aided each other m creating a common medium, 
through which they can confer on the deep matters of moral and 
spmtnal truth 

The French boast that they have ao word for hnbe, and hence 
argue that they are less accessible tnan other men to that spcdcs of 
official corruption of which a pecuniary, or other matenal coasidcra- 
tion, IS thejeward But has not the reproach imphed m the very 
word a useful influence m bnngmg the act to the consnousness of 
men as a shame and a sm’ Can wo fully comprehend the evil cha- 
racter of a wrong, until we have given it a specific objective existence 
by assigning to it a name, which shall serve at once to designate end 
oondertm’ And do not the jocular pot de v in, and other vague 
and trivial phrases, by which, m the want of a proper term to stigma- 
tize the crime, French levity expresses is,mdicate a lack of scnsibvUtj 
to the hemons nature of the transgresston, and gloss over, and even 
half commend, the reception of unlawful fees, as at worst hut a a tnial 
ofience, the disgrace of which hes more m the detection Qian m the 
commission’* 

§ 5 I drew your attention, on a former occasion, to the remarkab’e 


• AVhea Jnstiman negotiated Tsilb the I’cr^an anha^d'’- Muigcarj ihai 
shameful convention hy vhich he piuthas'd a trLrc of five viars fo* two then- 
sand jwnnds of gold, it was at first p-oposed that tiic r5«'’tr «io-!d I"* {'"li la 
annual instalmoaU of font hundrcl paand>, Int, nprn fc-ab'- ccc. d— ti-n, 't 
was thought better to pay tl c wi ole at cnoe, in o-der tint it m s’-* Iv nlW a 
pre^t, rather than a inhiitc Ta yap eJe^pa oj duo“o. mvs I’rov e, 
ov -ek "payiia-a, tlifaciv £i'?ptc~oi it: '■ov i~i trPtic'ct 
— Celt Gdfi n c. *v 
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completeness of the techmcal vocabulary of Christianity ic. Anglo- 
Saxon, as exemplified in the old translation of the Gospels ; and I 
thmk it IS much to be regretted that the great English 'theologians of 
the sixteenth and sei'enteenth centuries did not endeavour, at a penod 
■when it would have been comparatively easy, to infuse a still laiger 
proportion of the native_^element into the moral and sjantual nomen- 
clature they adopted. The extent to which Latin ■a as used in theo- 
lc>gy by the Saxons themselves, seriously interfered ■with the formation 
of a vocahnlaty adapted to the metaphysics of Christianity, and i\e 
must remember that, as Latin was the only common language, and 
practicable means of communication, between the English Eeformers 
and then: teachers and brethren on the Contment, the dialect of the 
former conld hardly fail to he affected by the religious nomenclatare 
of the latter. 

We have, nevertheless, and exclteively employ, many remarkable 
native English words to express the highest and most complex order 
of religious ideas, and the frequency and famiharity of their use 
implies an advanced spiritual culture among the pnmitive Enghsh, a 
philosophical conception of Christian doctnne, and a strong nafno 
susceptibilit}’^ to religious impressions, as well as a remarkable power 
of apprehending abstruse pnnciples, xmd of course a high standard of 
moral and mtellectual character. 

The word otfflcmjsL certamly one of the most important terms m 
the nomenclamre of Christianity, is purely Enghsh, olthou^ its 
ending is French. The histoncal evidence is very strongly m favour 
of the etymology at one, and accordingly the denvative should mean 
either the reconciliation of man to his Creator, or a oneness of spnt 
between the t-oo,* But this is not the usual theological sense, and 
the resemblance between atone and the German Siihnc, and 
several older Gothic roots -which involve the notion of expiation, 
furnishes some reason to suspect that the real origin of the word lies 
further back, though we cannot trace it to any known Saxon radical. 


• Robert of Glonoaster has <rf <w, m the sense of agreed, reconciled — 

“ Wat halt it to telle loagc t Imto heo ■were sej:]* ct on. 

In erct lone longc y now, wan yt nolfle ojior gun.” — V. ICl. 

“ So that the hJng &, he 

Were there so et on as itt mizte bisc ’ - -V, 509. 

Many similar examples may be found in other early English writers. I h. le 
not observed the noun atonement in nay tvntcr before lyndal (1525), nhe 
employs it in Romans v. 11, It is not found m the VrycliRitc verrons, I 
believe, Coverdale (1533) ns^ it, m Exodus xnx Zi, Leviticus tv. 20, 26, 
Romans v H, ard in several other pasngis. It al-o occurs in the Life o' 
Ldwnrd V., a-vcnbed to Sir Thomas 3Iore in Har'vug'* ChronUe^ I'tij. 
p, 476 of ^Us’s fcprmt 
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God, good, holy, had, e^•ll, sin, wicked, right, wrong, lo^e, hate,* 
hope, wise, true, false,'t hfej death, sonl, heaven, hell, and thdr many 
derivatives, are all genome Anglo-Saxon, as are also many now 
obsolete words, belonging exclusively to the Christian religion, snch 
as /<o«se?, for euchanst, aneal^ to administer extreme unction, though 
most of the words which Chnstiamty ingrafted upon the religions 
vocabulary of Judaism, are m modem Enghsh represented by deri- 
vatives from Latm or Greek radicals 
§ 6 Both the moral and the mtellectnal characteristics which the 
prevalence of Chnstian doctrine has impressed on modem civilized 
humanity, and the oialect belonging to that doctrme, are so spcaal 
and peculiar, that the mutual relations between mind, and speech as 
the expression of imnd, and as also a reagent upon it, m all matters 
connected with rehgion, are traced without any very senons difficniti , 
but the reciprocal influence of word and thought m other connexions, 
IS, if not more obscure, at least less familiar. Take for example the 
tendency, m what are fashionable^ and claim to be refined circles, to 


• WKit a fine English definition of Ar'e is that which Cnance* gives in the 
f-tmes Tale •• Hale is old wrathe " It jz, howeve", borrowed from C oem — 
0iinsr&ariBTeth3U.'’--ruiei Dap. Iv 9 

t Vfe cannot perhaps mate ont an etvnio'og-cal relat on between / ani 
any JIoao-Gothic root, unless we connect it with faldan, to foM Int. 
plicxre, sdlied to which are simplex and duplex, wh'nce our 
and d tpheSp But the werd occurs very early in aH the Scandiawim wd 
Teutonic languages, md there are screnl n-tire ralicaL- from e the* of wh ch it 
may be supposed to be derived, if mdeel we are to believe that the naire cf «o 
fundamental an idea as that o^ the filse most neccssari/v bo boiowri fi > m -aiy 
other word Ihre, in arguing against the etyraolog" from the Lat ii falsn*, 
regrets that he is obliged to recognize tiie word as indigenous a- 1 cn hin', 
“Qoam vellem in budemgentis co-lra: da pose, illim m mbcia el fi''enii 
artes ne nominare quidtm po'uiSse, anteqmun id a latinc, diicent ' Inri,, 
Lex Suio-Galh under falsk. 

The comparbcn of the moril significance of portcular words in .A-g o x-xi-n 
and Englbh p-esonts mary po nts of inte-e?* -A s.'g’e one ^hall enfilci. (5 f, 
wniJi 5s now a teTn of nywiih, was, strange a* it mar ««Tn in tb"w f ..I d»yi 
of Young England, a respi>ctful and even leveTiEtial eptbi-l w.‘h 0 .Argi<>- 
Saxons; *0 much so, m fact, that it sias the oonr-on d’«’gnrtica of i • ' 'e 
cxalteii, and excellent thongs. Ealdor was often u.-<'l for pnrcc, rul jt" 
sernor, ealdordom was ant''Onty, m"gidrncv, pnnrpali’y cnldorl c, 
pnnapal, excellent ealdor-npostole diii.f-np»-tle, ealdor-burh, c 'I 
aty or metropolis, and ealdorman, ncbliman 

J Ele o* ail, tlio root of the wc-d ared, is generally cr>- Is-e-i ar .me' - 
Saxon radical, but its resemblance in fo-ia ard mwi-g tn the I.-* a o.ci 'u 
or rather to the Gie“i: ttatar, leadds it p-cbobt» ti-t t*-" aarro, as wc't a. 1' « 
thjig (ofi'cc Oil), found its wav from Soutb'-n t.rop* r-to th- a 

ani the ooznate langaiges ard nati jis, at so carlv a jo— ol tK’t t* - 1 -■* r < * 
its intxod'irt on can I*! no Innge* traofl. Hou.-^! (.A S hr.‘el) ha. b'n 
pected to be eonnectel with tne Latin hostia, bat the ca-urra's' cf *’ * vr..-d 
ihunslj in Ulphilas scorns to be a snffiatnt nsfa'a* i/n cf Ihj e'v 'fgj- 
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the tise of vague and indefinite phrases, not so much to hide a dcfi* 
jriency of ideas, as to cover discreet reticences of opinion, or prudent 
suppressions of natural and spontaneous feehng. ITie practice of 
employing these empty sounds — ^thiy have no claim to he called 
■words— is foimded jiartly m a cautious desire of avoiding embarrass- 
ing self-committals, and partly in that vulgar prejudice of pohte 
society, which proscribes the expressicn of decided sentiments oi 
admiration, approval or dissatisfaction, or of precise and definite 
opinions upon any subject, as contrary to the laws of good taste, m- 
dicative of a want of hnowledge of the world, and, moreover, arrogant 
and pedantic. In this notion there is just enough of truth to dis- 
guise the falsehood of the theoi 7 ,and to apologize for the mischievous 
tendencies of the practice. Doubtless, if we have no clear, decided, 
and well-grounded opinions, no ardour of feeling, and no convictions 
of duty in reference to the subject of conversation, we should modestly 
avoid the use of pointed language, and, at the same time, a due 
regard for the feelings, the prejudices, the ignorance, of others, will 
dictate a certain reserve and caution in the expression of opinions or 
sentiments which may wound their pride, or violently shock their 
])rcpossessions. 

But the hahit of using -vague language at all, and especially the 
current devices for hinting much while affirming nothing, are in a 
high degree injunous both to precision and justness of thought, and 
to sincerity, frankness, and manliness of character. E-v cry vague 
and uncertain proposition has its false side, and the confusion of 
thought it implies is not more ofiensive to good taste, tlian its decep- 
tive character to sound morahty, and than both to true refinement. 

§ 7. There is a fact of immense moral sigmficauce nhich seems to 
have been onij in modem, indeed in comparatively recent tunes, 
brought mto notice, and made matter of distinct consciousness, 
though accessible to tlie observation of men ever since words first 
liad a moral meaning. Its discovery is perhaps connected with 
the increased attention which individual words, their form and force, 
have received m the study of the philosophy of language. It is 
one of those instances where, in the progress of humanity, we come 
suddenly upon the outcrop of one of those great tmths which, 
like some rock-strata, extend for many days’ journey hut a fewmehes 
beneith the surface, and then hurst abruptly into Mi view.* 

The fact to winch I allude is that lan!gi3 r ,P- i5 ^n .ot a dead. Jn- 
elastic, passive, implement, 3ut.a.iOWEr, winch, like all natural 
•jibweTS, reacts on that winch it calls into exercise It is a psvcholo* 


* Thus tl» miijmly c'^the sLive-t-><3e a a- strl Vdr Jaoi'jM a? a *in, 
to the cca'CiCEce of ©•herwi'^c gor*! ir“a, \ ho lu'l ‘or m-'tsy rtr's }j„r'a*d t, 
njthnut oae rq'*cttehfi.l tielicg, t-t tBOt^'t cf »U o-*. 
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gical law, though we fajow not npon what nltjmate pnncl]i’e it 
resfc^ that the mere giving of verbal utterance to afj strong 
emotion or passion, even if the expression he unaccomx^nu-d h,' 
any other outward act, stimulates and intensifies the excitement of 
feeling to that degree that, when the tongue is once set free, the reason 
IS deihroned, and hmte nature becomes the master of the man * 
The connexion between the apparently insigmficant cause and the 
temble effect belongs to that portion of the immaterial man, u hose 
worlong^ in so many fields of moral and intellectual action, he 
below our consciousness, and can he detected by no effort of volun- 
tary self-mspection But it is an undoubted fact, and a fact of 
whose fearful import most men become adequately aware onlj when 
. it is almost too late to profit hj’ the knowledge, that the fonns in 
which we clothe the outward expression Of the emotions, and eien 
of the speculatiie opmions, within us, react with mighty force uj-on 
the heart and intellect which are the seat of these pass'ons and tliCRo 
thoughts So long as we have not betrayed by unequivocal wonl> 
the secret of the emotions that sway the soul, so long as we art 
imcomnutfed by formal express’ons to particular principles mJ 
opinions, so long we are strong to subdue the rising passion, free 
to modify the theones upon which we aim to fashion our extennl 
life Fiery words are the hot blast that mflames the fuel ot our jn>- 
sionate nature, and formulated doctnne a hedge that confines the dis- 
cursive waudenug of the thoughts In a personal altercation, it is 
most often the stimulus men give themselves by stinging words, that 
impels them to violent acts, and in argumentative discussions, we 
find the meet convincing support to our conclusions in the intinnl 
echo of the dogmas we have oursehes pronounced Hence cMrtine 
circumspection in the use of vituperative language, and in the 
adoption of set phrases implying particular opinions, is not It" i 
prudential than a moral duty, and it is equally important lint wt 
strengthen in oniselvcs bmdly sjaupathies, generous impuhts^ nolle 
aims, and lofty aspirations, by habitual freedom in their express, on, 
and that we confirm ourselves in the great political, social, n'oral, and 
rchgious truths, to which calm mvestigation has led us, as final cen- 
clusions, by embodying them m forms of sound words 

§ 8 Althou^ our inherent or acquired moral and intel’<cti al 
character and tendenwes, and our habitual vocabulara* and ferens vf 
sjieech, are influential upon each other, and though boMi an saljtci 

* Spenser w ts not ignorant of this rniportant law — 

• Bat tis cnenslc 
ilad Inndlcd nidi coles ol fflsp’csf are. 

That the poodman noalde star hi« Icam-e, 

Eat heme him hasted with fnrtous hea'e, 

Kicrcaslns his wrath rrlth many a tl -ra f " 

J7ie XfitjAtoiaJt Co’erJar (Filsaa*','), IM I. 

FXG. LAK. M 
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10 the control of the will, yet, nererthele^ tlieii reciprocal action 
is not nsually matter of consaonsness nrith ns. therefore 

we axe free in the employment of particakr sets of word^ yet, as 
the selection of those nrords depends upon olscafe processes, nnin- 
telligible even to onrselves, we cannot be said, in strict propriety of ' 
speech, to choose onr dialect, thongh we are nndonhtedly responrible 
for its moral character, hecanse we are responsible for the moral 
condition which determines it. So limited is our self-knowledge in 
this Tispect, that mcst men would be nnable to prodnce a good 
caricatnre of tbdr own individnal speech, and the shibboleth of oar 
personal dialect”is generally nnfcoown to onrselve^ however ready 
we may be to remark the characteristic pbiaseolcgy of others. It is 
a ihark of weakness, of poverty of speech, or at least of bad taste, 
to continne the nse of pet words, cy other pecaliarities of language, - 
after vre have once become conscions of them as snch. In dialect as 
in dress, individuality, fonnded upon anything bat general harmony 
and superior propriety, is offensive, and good taste demands that 
each shall please by its total impression, not by its distinguishable 
details. 
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LECTtlEE XI 


VOCAETJIiABT OF THE EKSUSH LAKOHAOEi 


§ 1. Professional dialect. § 2 Kew uses of irords. § 3 Speaal iises of 
\iroids Winter, Pecuniarj-, CTnattels. § 4 Com, Meat, Flesh, § 5 Brilc. 
§ 6. Soldier § 7 Mystery § 8 Colloquial coimplions. § 9 Mo-al 
oormption of words. 


IV. 

§ 1. 1 EESEATOCBEO IB the last lecture to point out some of the i 
relations between the moral and intellectual character of nations or 
individuals and the words of a given language employed at parti*, 
cular periods, hy the people or the man But speech is affected 
also hy humbler, more transitory, and mote superficial influences, 
and, whatever care we may exercise m this respect, it is scarcely 
possible that our ordmary discourse should not exhibit indelible 
traces of the associations and accidents of childhood, as well as of 
jthe occupations and the cares, the objects and studies, the matenal 
or social straggles, the tnumphs or defeats, and, in short, all the ex-, 
ternal conditions that affect humamty in nper years. Every mode 
of life, too, has its technical vocabulary, which we may exclude 
from our habitual language, its cant which we cannot, and hence ‘in 
acute observer, well schooled m men and things, can read m a bncf 
casual conversation with strangers much of the history, as well as of 
the opinions, and the prmciples of all the mtcrlocutors. 

Wnters of works of fiction are much inchned to represent their 
characters as constantly emplqymg the language of their calhmr, 
and as prone to apply its technicahtics to objects of an cntirclv di- 
verse nature Now this may, m the drama, where formal namlix e, 
descnption and explanation of all sorts are to be avoided, serve as a 
convenient conventional mode of escapmg the asides, the sohloqu es, 
the confidential disclosures of the actor to his audience respecting bis 
character, posihon, and purposes, and the other awkward devices to 
which even the evpertest histnonic artisans are sometimes blligrd to 
resort, to make the action more intelligible. It is better tl at a 
character in a pby should use professional phrases, by nay of indi- 
catmg his occupahon, than that ho ahould tell tlie aadif’ce in s» t 
words, “ I am a merchant, a physician, or a lawycT," I ut utter all, 
considered as a representation of the actual language of li'i, it is s 
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violation of trutli of costume to cram -with techmcal words the con- 
versation of a techmcal man.* All men, except the veriest, narrowest 
liedants in their craft, avoid the language of the shop, and a small 
infusion of native sense of propriety prevents the most ignorant 
labourer from obtruding the dialect of his art upon those with whom 
he commumcates in reference to matters not pertaming to it. Every 
man affects to be, if not socially above, yet mtellectuaUy independent 
of and supenor to, his calling, and if m this respect his speech bewray 
him, it will be by words used in mere joke, or by such peculiarities 
of speech as, without properly belonging to the exercise of his pro- 
fession, have nevertheless bwn occasioned by it A sailor will not 
be hkely to interlard his go-ashore talk with clew-hnes, mam-sheets, 
and halbards, but if he has occasion to mention the great free port 
at the head of the Adnatio, he will call it not Tneste, but Tryeast ; 
and if an American speaks of his commercial representative at a 
mantime town, he wiU be sure to style that ofBcial the Amencan 
counsel, not the Amencan consuL In fret, classes, gmlds, professions, 
borrow their characteristics of speech from the affectations, not the 
senous mteresfs, of their way of life. 

Technical nomenclature rarely ettends beyond the sphere to which 
it more appropnately belongs, and the language of a nation is not 
perceptibly affected by the phraseology of a class, unless that class is 
so numerous as to constitute the majority, or unless its interests are 
of so wide-spread and conspicuous a nature as to be forced upon the 
familiar observation of the whole people. England has been dis- 
tinguished above all the nations of the earth for commercial enter- 
pnse and mechanical production, but her navigation is confined to 
the sea-coast, her manutacturing mdustry to comparatively lestncted 
centres. Of course, so far as foreign trade and domestic fabrics are 
concerned, the names of the new objects which they have brought to 
the notice of all Enghsh-bom people, have become famibaT to all , 
but, nevertheless, we do not find that metaphors from the dialect of 
the sea, or technicahties from the phraseology of the workshop, are 
much more frequent in the hterature or popular speech of En^nd 
than in those of countnes with httle navigation or mechanical 
industry. On the other hand, figuies drawn from agncnlture, which 
IS umversal, and from those arts which, like spinning and weavmg, 
the fishery and the chase, m early stages of society entered mto the 
life of every hous^old, are become essential elements of both the 
poetical and the every-day dialect of every dvilized people. 


1 


* King James, in ins treatise of the Avrt of SgoUis Poesie, lays down a con- 
trary rule * — 

“And finally, quhatsnmener be zocar snbiect, to vse vocabula artis, quhairby 
w may the maur viTelie represent that persoiin, qnhais pairt ze paint out. 
Chap lu. 
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§ 2 In language, general effects are produced only by causes ' 
general in their immediate operation Kor is the fact that new 
•words, ongmated by causes local in their source and apparently 
trivial and transitory in action, not nnfrequently pass mto the com- i 
mon vocabulary of the nation, at all m conflict -nith this prmciple, 
for, in such cases, the general reception of the word is mdicative of a 
general ivant of it, to express some common idea just TnnVrnff its 
way 1E7) distmct consciousness, and waitmg only for a formula an 
appropriate mode of utterance. 

"Whenever a people, by emigration mto a different soil and climate, 
by a large influx of foreigners mto its temtory, by political or reli- 
gious revolutions, or other great and comprehensive social change", is 
brou^t mto contact with new objects, new circumstances, new care", 
labours, and duties, it is oh’nously under the necessity of framing or 
borrowing new words, or of modifying the received mcamng of old 
ones, m such way as to express the new conditions of matenal 
existence, the new aims and appetencies, to which the change m 
queshon gives birth 

An illustration may he found in the speech of the Umted States 
At the period when Eumiiean oolomsts first took possession of the 
Atlantic coast of America, natural history had taught men Uttle of 
the mexhaustible vanety of the matenal creation. The discovertre 
expected to find the same animals, the same vegetables, the senit 
nuneials, and even the same arts, 'with which observation had made 
them famihar in corresponding latitudes of the eastern hemisphere 
They came therefore prepared to recognize resemblances, not to detect 
differences, between the products of the old world and those of the new , 
and natutall v sau what they sought and expected Their carlv reports 
accordingly make constant mention of plants, animals, and mechanical 
processes, as of common occurrence m Amenca, but which we no v 
know never to have existed on that oonbnent. Longer aquamtarci. 
with the nature and art of the newly-disoovcrcd tcmtoiy a)TTcc*td 
the errors of the first hasty observation; but tbero was still, thouirh 
almost never an identity, yet often a strong analogy, between the 
trees, tbe quadrupeds, tbc fisb, and tbe fowl of England, of Trarci, 
and of Spain, on the one hand, and of Canada, Xew England, "N'lr- 
gihia, and llexioo, on the other. The native names for all tl cse 
objects were bard to pronounce. Larder stiU to remember, and tl o 
colomsts, tberefore, took tbc simp’c and obtaous method of ai'p'v.ng 
to the nabve products of America the names of the Eunripean plant" 
and animals which most neaiiy resembled them, llui", a\e 1 ivi 
the oak, tbc pmc, tlie jwplar, the willow, the fir, tlic beech, "n 1 t’ > 
ash ; the trout, the perch, and the dace , tlie l*ea*, tl'C fox, ojid t' e 
ribbit, the pigeon, the partridge, tbe rob n,and tne sparrow ; ard u 
South Amcnaa, the bon and the ostneh, and yet, tl’cacL t’>t 
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Amencan and tlie Etiropeaa objects designated by these names in 
many instances belong to the sarae'gemis, and arc only disfinguwhed 
by features winch escajje all eyes but those of the scientific naturalisti 
in perhaps none are they specifically identical, while,* not nafre- 
quentiy, the appheation of the European name is founded on veiy 
slight resemblances. 

Since the Norman Conquest, English, as spoken upon its native 
I jsoil, has been largely exposed to but one of the causes of ebauge 
I Kvhich I have ncti^ I refer, of course, to the g reat religious r evo- 
t i ution of the sixteenth _.centu^, which I beheve to be the most 
moivii^ul of &e smgle infiuences that have concurred to give to the 
fEnghsh race and their speech the character which now disfanguishes 
them, as well from the rest of the world as from their fonner selves. 
At the same bme, in all the Gothic languages, our own included, 
both the special vocabulary of each, and the use and sigmfication of 
the words they possess m common, have heen much affected hy other 
causes, partly peculiar to one or more, partly acting ahke upon all. 

§ 3. Take as an mstance the word winter. Vfhea Icelandic was 
spoken in all the countnes of Scandinavia, tune was computed by 
winters, because in those cold ciimatcs tEe winter monopolized a 
large portion of the year, and from its length, its hardships and 
necessities, its hoisterous festivities, the facilities it afforded for the 
pursmt of certain important ocxiapationB and favourite sports, and 
the obstacles it interposed to the prosecution of otheis, it impressed 
itself on the minds of the people as not only the longest, but the 
weightiest portion of the twelvemonth, and it therefore stood for 
(the whole year. For the same reason, winter w asLa-xe ry epmm o^ 
iword^ for y ear in An glo-S^on, and it continued to be employed 
nn that in En^i&'‘?onear the close of the fifteenth century. In 
Iceland itself, where there is httle change m the habits of material 
and social life, it is still thus used But m modem England, Den- 
mark, Sweden and Norway, the advancement of civilization and 
physical •improvement has given to man the mastery over all the 
seasons.* The campaigns of feudal warfare, whose inarches were per- 
formed with greater ease over ice and snow, have ceased ; the chase, 
a wmter occupation, is no longer an important resource ; agriculture 
has widely extended her domam, and the harvest months are the 
great epoch of the year, and characten;o it as a penod of tnal or of 
hVggiTiqa- Accordingly, m all these kingdoms men now count time 
not by winters, but "by harvests^ for that is the jininitive sigmfication 
of our V.nglieli word y^rj'and its representative in the cognate lan- 
guages * In the figurative style, whether m poetry or in pr^, wa 


J 


* I am aware that this is not the received etynwlogy of year, nor do I pro- 
pose it with by any means entire confidenm. At the sune tune, 1 think the 
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oftea put a season for the year, and in this case the suhject dettr- 
imnes the choice of the season.' Thus, of an aged man xre sav, 

His hfe has extended to a hundred winters,” hut in speaking of the 
years of a blooming fprl, we coimect with them images of 
the season of flowers, and say, “ She has seen sixteen summers ^ 

Wo have m Enghsh a similar apphcation of another familiar word 
su^esth-e of the phases of the year, and it is cunous that the same 
expression is used m Scandinavia In Denmark and Sweden, as 
well as m England, the gentlemen of the chase and the turf reckon 
the age of their animals by springs, the ordmary birth-season of the 
hors^ and a colt is said to be so many years old next grass 

Our adjecbre pecuniaty, is familiarly known to be derived from\ / 
the Latm pecunia, money, which itself comes from pccus, 
cattle, and acquired the meaning of money, because money is the' 
representative of property, and m early society cattle constituted the’ 
most valuable species of property ; or, as others suppose, because a coin,! 
which was of about the average value of one head of shccji or kmc, 
was stamped with the image of the creature. Our English wordi 
catf/ejs derived, by a reverse process, from the Low-Latm catalla.i / 
a word of unknown etymology, sigmfymg moi^hlaptO£erfy genenlly, j 
or what the Enghsh kw calls chatte ls In Old Englisb,’’catf?e had | 
the same meanmg, and it is but recently that it has been confined to 
domestic quadrup^ as the most valuable of ordmary moveable pos-' 
sessions * 

§ 4. In a former lecture, by way of illustrating my vicivs of the 
value of etymology as pursued by what may be called the •simple 
'histoncal, m distmcbon &om the more ambitious lingmstic, method, 

I traced fte word gram from its source, through its secondary, to il* 
present signification, m one of its senses (7om. the Gothic ttymt-t , 
logical eqmvsdent of g rain , has also an intercstmg history, and itj 
serves as a good exemplification of the modifications which the use 
and meanmg of words undergo from the influence of local conditions. 
T.ilre fTraniim. it sigmfie^botlxajsecdjind a minute ,p<irt'c’e, and’, 
the two words are not so unlike in form ns to make it at all im-* 


identity of the words for harvest and for the twdvemonth, & r, n th- 
Icelandic and the dialects derived from it, an aigumcnl of wcsjdc'iMo we gtt in 
repport of the denvation, which, however, End> still stronger evi’enic la tie 
analogies of our pnnutive mothcr-tongne. In Atglo-Saioa, ear s gsi^^es an ei” 
of gram, and by supplying the collective pTrfin ge, common to alt *he Tcutiz • 
languages we have gear, an app-vipT^ite eipoess oa fo- f and at the sr** a 
time a term which, as well as winter, was employed as the name of the en'.re 
year. The corrcspondirg wo-ds m th» cognate Imgnags admit c*" a t "tiar de* 
nvatioa, and this to me ««ems a mor* probab’c ciyirology liJia tbone ly wbi-i 
these wo*ds are coimecied with rtnnoier roots. Sec Xo'cs and Illus'Tit cm (Ay 
On the l.tipno'<ny OJ ‘ 

• See botes and llliis*rat'02s (C), On lif cf * CVirf ’ 
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I jiroLable that they aie derived from a common radical, m some older 
I cognate language, allied to the verb to grow, and onginally meaning 
\ seed. C^i wjBaa-cail v anTilicd. as a gc neiin tprm. tn tLg pn-nmc 
'^oijMieadsfeiffs, the most^Siil ofsrods, and m fact almost the only 
ones r^larly employed as the food of man The word is still cur- 
rent in all countries rvhere the Gothic languages are qioken, but its 
. Bigrafication is, m popular use, chie8y confined to the particular gram 
most important m the rural economy of each. Thus m England, 
wheat, being the most considerable article of cultivated jiroduce, is 
generally called com In most xarts of Germany this name is given 
to rye , in the Scandinavian kingdoms, to barley ; and m the United 
States, to the great agncultural staple, maize, or Indian com ; the 
name m every instance being hslbitually applied to the particular' 
gram on which the prosperity of the husbandman and the sustenance 
of the labourer chiefly depend. 

In the countnes bordermg on the Mediterranean, and m other warm 
climates, animal food is not much used, and bread is emphatically the 
staff of life. Hence in those nations, as with the ancient Bomans, 
the word bread stands for /ooeL genemll.v. other ^bles being con- 
sidered a mere rehsh or accompaniment, and this is still tme of some 
colder climates, where the poverty of the labounng classes confines 
them m the mam to a like simple diet. The English figurative use 
of bread for the same purpose, however, is not founded on the habits 
of the people, but is borrowed from other literatures. The word meat , 
has undergone a contrary process The earliest occurrence of thS" 
word m any cognate language m the form mats la Ulphilas, 
where it signifies food m gcnerah The Swedish verb matt a, to 
satiate or satisfy, and other allied words, suggest the probibihty that 
the original sense of the radical, m its application to food, was that 
which satisfies hunger,* though it must be confessed that great nn- 
certamty attends all attempts to trace back words essentially so - 
pnmitive to still simpler forms and less complex significations The 
Anglo-Saxon and oldest Enghsh meamng of meat is food, and I 
bebeve it is alnays used in that sense in our Enghsh translations of 
the Bible In England, and especially m the United States, animal 
I food is now the most pronunent artide of diet, and meat has come to 
tsigmfy almost exclusively the flesh of land animals 

The primitive abundance of the oak and of hut-bcanng trees in 
England, and the northern portions of Contmental Europe, facilitated 


* TheMcEso-Gothic matjan, to eat, is more probably a denvatire, than the 
pniratire, of mats, and, if so, conesponds to our verb to feed\ipoa On the 
other hand, the resemblance bcttieen matjan and the Latin masticare nould 
s«3n to refer both verbs and their denvatire to a root espresne of the mecha- 
nical process of eatmg. 
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the keeping of swine to an extent •vrlnch, now that the forests nav» 
been converted into arable land, is neither convenient nor economi- 
cally advantageous, and the flesh of swine constituted a more im- 
portant part of die aliment of the people than that of any other 
domestic animal. Tlie woid J?ff/^jinpearsJpJiare.QnginaIlv signifiivt /' 
jwrk only, and m the tbrm, a ^ttcA of bacon, the primitive sense isj ^ 
still preserved, but, with the extension of agriculture, the herds ofj 
swme became less numerous, and as the flesh of other quadrupeds f 
entered more and more into use, the sense of the word was extended'' ^ 
so as to mclude them also J7e$h _and meatjiave now become nearly V 
sj nonymous, the difference being, that tEe^rmer embraces the fibrous 
ixirt of animals generally, without reference to its uses, the latter 
that of such only as are employed for human food. At present wc 
use, as a compendious expression for all the matenals of both vege- 
table and animal diet, iread and meat Pieis Ploughman says . 

" lYess/ie and breed botbe 
To nche and to poore , ” 

and a verse or two lower, 

" And all manere of men 
Tluvt thningh mrfe and diynkc libbeth *’ 

§ 5 The English word^)ahA.and its denvatives, generally, butiyj 
perhaps erroneously, traccQ to the French bribe, a mo rsel of bread, / 
a scrap or fragment, present an interesting mstance oT a clnngc of » 
meaning Bnhfrjt, in old Engbsh, meant not secret corruption, hot 
Uiett, rajime, o pen violcnoe, a nd ver y often official extor tion Thus ' 
Jin^na Berners, in her treatise dP Fjsshvnge with the Angle,’ in 
speaking of the injustice and cruelty of robbing pnvato fish-ponds 
and other waters, saj s : “ It is a rj ght shamefull dede to any noble- 
man to do that that theuys and hryhours done ” Lord Bemtrs, m 
Ins translation of Froissart, desenbes the captain of a band of the 
irregular soldieiy called ‘Compamons,’ as tho “greatest Iryhonr and 
robber m all Fiauncc,” and Palsgrave gives I pttU and I jiyll as 
synonyms of I bribe At that dark period, the subject had “no 
rights which ” his rulers “ were bound to respect,” 1 he imiiistcrs of 
civil and ecclesiastical power needed not to conceal their rai'acity, aii'J 
they availed themselves of the authority belonging to their positions 
for the purpose of imdisguised plunder. But when by tJic l.ght, , 
first of rehgious, and then of what naturally followed, civil lil>ertv, ' 
men were able to sec that it was of the essence of law, that it rfioii’d ' 
bind the governors as well as the governed, him who makes, him , 
who administers, and him who serves under it, alike, it Ivcanic > 
necessary for ol&cial robbery to change its mode of prccciiure, and 
maitle with tho cloak of secrecy the hand that clutched the ej-O'L 
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But though the pnmitive fonn of this particular miqt ity is gon% 
the thing letnains, a nd the unlaivfni gams of power, once seized with 
strong hand, or extorted with menacing clenched fist, hut now craved 
with open jialm, are still bribes Formerly the official extortioner or 
rapacious digmtary was styled a briber, -and he was said to bribe 
when he holdly grasped his prey, hut now the tempter is the briber, 
and the timid recipient is the bribed.* 

f § 6. tidier , firom the Latin solidns,f the name of a com, | 
meant onginally one who performed mihtary service, not in fulfil- j 
ihent of the obligations of the feudal law, but upon contract, and for 
stipulated pay. Soldier, therefore, m its primary signification, is ! 
identical wit h htrdtna or mercenary. But the regular profession of | 
arms is held foTbe favourable totEe development of those generous j 
and heroic traits of character which, more than any of the gentler ! 
virtues, have in all ages excited the admiration of men. Hence^ ; 
since standing armies, composed of troops who serve for pay, have > 
afforded to military men the means of a ^'stematic professional { 
tramin^ including the regular cultivation of the traits m question, j 
we habitually ascnbe to the soldier qualities precisely the reverse of j 
those which we connect with the terms hirding and mercenary, and 
though the words are the etymological equivalents of each other ' 
soldier has become a peculiarly honourable designation, while Aire- | 
' ling and mercenary are employed only in an offensive sense, • 

§ 7. We may find'in the cognate languages examples of changes 
of meamng dependent upon the same prmciples as these illus^- 
tions. Among the articles of merchandize sup^ied to the population 
of Denmark and Noruuy by the Hanse towns, dunng the commer- 
cial monopoly they so long enjoyed, one of the most important was 
common pepper, and the clerks in the Hanse trading factones m the 


* Crantner, Instruction into Chnsticm Sehgion, Sermon VII , uses bribe ra 
the modem sense* “ And the mdge himselfe is a thefe before God, when he for 
brgbfs or any cormpcion dqth wittingly and wjllmgly give wrong ludgement.” 
But, m Sermon X., he has this passage : " These rauenynge woulfes, that he 
euer thrystnyge afto other mennes go^es . . . Icse the fanonre botii of God 

and man, and ar called of enety man extorcioneis, brybers, pollers and piellers, 
deuourers of wndowes houses ” 

And in the Instruction ef Prayer, on the Fourth Petition, “ But they that 
delyght in superfluitle of goigyous apparel and deynty fare .... commenly 
' do deceaue the nedye, brybe, and pyle from them.” 

f Etymologists of the Celtic school affirm that soldat is from the Cdtic 
, souldar, a feudal vassal bound to military service, and from soldat they 
i derive the French solde and solder, and the German Sold, besolden; 

' that is, they find the origin of a group of words, to every one of which the 
notion of pay is fundamen tal, m a word the p uper sense of which exdndci 
that notion, for the' very essence of feudal ohligaijon is that it requires servioe 
vifthout pay, Lucas i non lucendo. 
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Scandinavian seaports vrere popularly called PebersvendCj 
ptpper-icys. By the general regulations of the Hanse tovus, these 
clerks "were ohhged to remain unmarried, and hence Pehcrsvemd, 
pepper-hoy, became, and is still, the regular Danish word for single 
roan, or oW "bachelor. 

The herring-fishery "was long the most lucrative branch of the 
mantime industry of Holland, and was the means by which a large 
number of the inhabitants of that country acquired their livelihood. 
Nering, = German Nahrnng, m Dutch sigmfies properly 
nounshment, sustenance, and, figuratively, the busmess or oocupa- 
bon by which men cam their bread. The importance of the pursuit 
of which we have just spoken made it emphatically the nering, 
or vocahon of the Dutch seamen, and ter nering varen means 
to gp on a fiishing-cnuse. The common English and Amencan 
designabon of bookselbng and booksellers as the trade is a similar 
instance . < 

The Greek /lucrr^piov meant onginally the secret doctrmes and! ../ 
ceremomesj conn ected-With the worship of p arti^ar divinib ^^ Ini 
the imddle ages, the most difficult and dehcate processes ofmany of; 
the mechanical arts were kept rehgionsly secret, and hence m all the' 
countries of Europe those arts, were themselves called mvdenes. as' 
mechamcal trades sbll are m the dialect of the Enghsh law. Thus,\ 
when a boy is apprenbced to a tanner or a shoemaker, the legal' 
instrument, or indenture, by uhicb he is bound, sbpulates that he 
shall be taught the art and mvstemi o f tannmg or shoemakmg. 
Afterwards, mystery came to designate, in common speech, anyt 
regular occupation, so that a man’s myst^ was his trade. Ids em-j 
plqyment, the profession by which he earned his bread,* and as men\ 
are most obviously classed and characterized by their habitual occu- 
pabons, the question which so often occurs m old English writers, 
""Wbat mister wight is that’” means, what is that man’s employ- 
ment, and, consequently, condibon in life^ — ^wbat manner of man 
IS he ’ In French, the word has had a different history. From 
mysterium, mthe sense of a trade or art, comes mdtier, of 
the same signification,t and because, m certam provmces, the art of 
weavmg was the most important and gainful of the mechanic arts, 
first weavmg, and then the implement by which it is exercised, 
received by way of excellence the name metier, which now sig- 
nifies a loom 


* “ In yonthe he lerned hadde a good mistere. 

He was a wel good wnght, a carpcntcre ” 

Prof to Caniaivary Talcs 

■f See Hotes and IQnsttations Etymology of ’ Mtsfer ’ and ‘ J/rfio-.* 

1 Another example is supplied hy the ihange of aeaxmg in the TaI n word 
spcaes Sec Kotes and Olnstrabons G>} 
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( § 8. I have alluded to the remarkable fact, that mrds, hke ma* 
tenal substances, are changed, worn out, exhausted of their mngninff 
and at last rendered quite unserviceable, by long use To this law, 
bothftheir fomi anjl«,theii^igiu fication are Subject. In here speak- 
ing of form, I do not refer to grammatical changes of ending and 
inflexions, which will be the subject of future lectures, and which 
are in a great measure due to other causes, but to modifications pm- 
duced by that neghgence of treatment winch is the rerult of close 

I famihanty with any object Examples of this are the abbreviated 
and otherwise mutilated pet names, by which servants, children, and 
intimate associates, are c^led. It may be laid down as a general 
rule, that words most frequently employed are hastily and carelessly 
pronounced, and that, in inflected languages, they are, with veiy 
few exceptions, iiregular m form. In this way often grows up a dis- 
tinction between the ivntten and the spiken languages, which, in 
some oases, is earned so far that the formal rules of pronunciation 
observed by the best speakers m conversation, and in reading or m 
set discourse, are so different as almost to amount to a difference of 
dialect, and while he who reads as he speaks •wonld shock' by the 
vulgarity, another, -who speaks as he reads, would scarcely less offend 
the hearer by the pedantic foimahty of his enunciation In Enghsh, 
a distinction of this sort is not obligatory, but tolerated, audit is very 
commonly practised, though, among educated persons, not to such an 
extent as in some of the ^ntmental languages. Thus, don't is very 
commonly used for do not, and, by careless speakers, even for does 
not , Til and you'll, Td and you'd, for I will, you will, I would, and 
you woidd , isn't, arn't, haven’t, and won't, for is not, are not, have 
not, and will not. Indeed, we too often hear, m the conversation of i 
persons from whom we have a right to expect better things, such sad 
distortions of words as hatnt and ainf, and 1 am sorry to say that 
Charles Lamb has even committed this last transgression m writing, 
m one of his familiar letters to Coleridge. So long as departures 
from grammatical propnety of speech are merely allowable collo- 
qmahsms, not recognized changes in the normal form of words, they 
come rather within the junschction of social authonty, they are 
questions of manner, hke the set phrases of complimentary saluta- 
tion, and not entitled to consideration as exemphfications of the law 
of progress and revolution to which all human language is subject 
Such hcenses of sjieech rest on no ascertainable prmciple. I shall, 
therefore, not inquire into their essential linguistic charactei, or the 
extent to which they may be indulged m mthout mfnnging the 
Ians of good taste, and I will dismiss them with the simple remark 
that they are substantially corruptions of language, and therefore to 
be employed as sparmgly as possible. 

§ 9. The changes of signification which words undergo m aD 
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languages, Irom mere exhaustion by use, is a far more extensive and 
important subject. “ Names and -words,” says Robertson, *' soon loss 
their meanmg In the process of years and centuries, the rncming 
dies ofi them, like the sun-hght from the hills The hilb are there, 
the colour is gone ” It is melancholy to reflect that such changes m 
the sigmfication of wo-ids are almost always for the worse A word 
unfamiliar and dignified in one centniy, becomes common and mdif- 
ferent m the next, tn-vial-and contemptible m a third, and this 
degradation of meanmg is too often connected -with a moral decline in 
the people, if it does not flow from it “ That decay m the meaning 
of words,” observes the same admirable sermomzer whom 1 have just 
quoted, “ that lowermg of the standard of the ideas for which they 
stand, IS a certain mark [of the decay of elevated national fcehngj 
The debasement of a language is a sure mark of the dehasemcnt of a 
nation ; the msmeentyof a language, of the msmconty of a nation , 
for a time comes when words no longer stand for things, when 
names are given for the sake of a enphomons sound , and w hen tubs 
are bnt the epithets of an nmneanmg courtesy ” 

The thorough mveshgation of the prmciples'of these changes 
would require more of psycholr^oal discussion, and a more abstruse 
vem of argument, than can fitly find place in a senes of nnmctliO' 
dical and nnscientifio discourses, and I shall content myself with 
offering a couple of familiar illustrations, which may of thcmseUis 
suggest important pnuciples of language in its relation to ethics, 
Without jittcmptmg to expound them Let ns take the adjeefne 
respectable Respectable was origmally, and m French, to the 
honour of that nation, still is, a term of high comm endation, and ivas 
scarcely infenor m force, though not precisely cqmvalcnt in sigiufica- 
tion, to admirable m our present use of that word. At a later jHjnod 
it implied an mfenor degree of worth, litt le above m wiiocnty, and 
now, with reference to mtellect and morality, it has come to mean 
barely not contemptible, while, popularly, it is applied to every min 
whose pecuniary means raise him above the necessity of iinnu-il 
drudgery. Thus, in a celebrated cnmmal trial m England, when a 
witnffis wus asked why he apphed the epitliet to a jicrson of wl c a 
he had spoken as a “ respectable man,” he said it w as because he kcj t 
a horse and gig 

So the much-abused term (gentleman . This word ongmally meant, 
and still does m the Frendi from which we borrowed it, riO*, as 
Webster supposes, a gentle or genteel man, but a ma n Ixira o f ajid \ 
family, o r gens, as it was called m Latin 'Tersonso riisrauL 
usually posseted means to maintain an outward show of suj'C'ior 
el^ance, and leisure to cuUirate the graces of social life, •io tl at -n 
general they were distinguishr d above the laboanng clas- 1 y a 
more prepossessing extenor, greater refinement of manrer®, ar d •> mare 
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tasteful dress. As their wealth and legal privileges diminished with 
the mcreasing power and affluence of the citizens of the trading towns, 
there was a gradual approximation, in both social position and civil 
nghts, between the poorer gentleman and the richer burgesses, until 
at last they were distinguished by nothing but family namps, as 
indicative of higher or lower ongm. The term gentleman was now \ 
apphed indivinnunately to all persons w ho kept up the state and j 
observed the social forms which had once been the exclusive j 
charactenstics of elevated rank. Theoretically, el^ance of manner • 
and attainment m the liberal arts should imply refinement of taste, 
generosity of spint, nobleness of character, and these were regarded as 
the moral attnbutes sj^iecially belongmg to those possessed of the 
outward tokens by which the rank was recognized. The advance- 
ment of democratic pnnciples m England and America, has made 
rapid progress in abohslung artificial distmchons of all sorts. Eveiy 
man claims for himself, and popular society allows to him, the nght 
of selecting his own position, and consequently in those countries 
every man of decent exterior and behaviour assumes to he a gentle- 
man, m manners and m character, and, m the ordmaiy language cf 
hfe, IS both addressed and descnb^ as such. 

It 13 much to the credit of England, that popular opimon in a 
remote age attached higher importance to the moral than to the 
material possessions of the gentleman, and accordmgly we find that 
as early as the reign of Edward IIL the word had already acquired 
the meanmg we now give if, when we apply to it the best and 
highest sense of which it is susceptible. In Chaucer’s ‘ Bomaunt of 
the Bose’ there occurs a passage well lUustratmg this feeling, and it 
IS worth remarkmg that the onginal ‘ Boman de la Bose,’ of which 
Chaucer’s ‘ Bomaunt’ is an admirable but improved translation, con- 
tams no hmt of the generous and noble sentiments expressed by the 
English poet, respecting the supenonfy of moral wortli and the 
social virtues over ancestral rank 

“ Bat nnderstond in thine enfent 
That this IS not mine entendement, 

To clepe no wight in no ages 
Onelj gentle for his linages; 

Bat who so IS vertuoos 
And m his port not outrageons. 

When such one thon seest thee beforne, 

Thongh he he not gentle borne, 

Thott maiest iiell same' this in soth. 

That he is gentle becanse be doth 
As longeth to a gentleman 

' « To villame speech m no degree 
Let never thy lippe unboonden bee : 

For I nongbt hold him, in good faith. 

Cartels, tmt foule wordes saith ; 
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And in 'troroen Eerre and jnrene. 

And to thy power hir honour leise. 

And if that any nus-sarere 
Despise women, that thou maist here, 

Blaine him, and hid him hold him atilL 

« Jlainfaine thy selfe after thy lent. 

Of rohe and efce of gannsit. 

For many sith^ fsae dothing 
A man amendefti in much thing 
Of shoone and bootes, new and taiie^ 

Loofce at the least ron hare a pair^ 

And that they sit so fefonsly. 

That these rude may utterly 
Marraile, ath that they sit so ptaine. 

Bow they come on or ofT agaiue 
Weare strelght gloves, with aumere 
Of silLe and alway with good chete 
Thon yeve, if thon hare nchesse. 

And if thou hare nought, spend the lease ” 

The wanton abuse of words by wnteis in the department of popula 
ioL^inahve literature has heen productnc of vcxy scnous injury in 
language and m ethics. The hght ironical tone of in 

which certam emment authors of this class habitually inHuIgc, lias 
debased our national speech, and proved more demoralizing in its 
tendency than the open attacks of some of them upon Clinstianitj, 
Its mmisters, and its professors, or the fatuity with which others 
endow all their vtrtnous characters, and the vic^ selfishness, nt’d 
corruption which they asenbe to all their personages rvhenn they do 
not make idiots. By such wnters, a blackguardly boy is gcncralh 
spoken of as a “ promismg young gentleman , ” an abandoned viUam 
or a successful sivmdler, as a “respectable person-age,” a vulsrir ami 
Ignorant woman, as a “graceful and accomplished bdj.'’ Bad tht«3 
authors contented themselves with pillorying the pet vulgarisms of 
the magazme and the newspaper, they would ha\e rendered a grcit 
service to literature and to morals, but when the only words v e 
posse® to designate the personifications of honour, virtue, manbofyj, 
grace, generosity ind truth, arc systematically appbed to all th it i* 
contemptiblo anji all that is corrupt, tlicrc is no little danger that 
these high quahtics will, in popular estimation, share in the deKise- 
ment to which their proper appellations arc subjected. It is <iili)c-lt 
to suppose that the authors of works evmcmg great knowledrc of tl c 
world, who habitually profane the name of cveiy .attribute tl at nca 
have held great and reverend, really behe'e m the cxistoacc o'' such 
attributes. A man, who accustoms himself to •sjv^k of a low -niudcd 
and grovelling person as a gentleman, cither has no ju<.t corcf p via c ! 
the character avhich this word professes to d'-senbe, 0 ^ d<ys not 
believe m the possibihty of it, and the aJminng rtede"! of «uHia 
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writer will end Tiy adopting his incredulity, and renctancing the effort 
to develope and cultivate quahties which, in every virtuous cormu- 
nity, have formed the highest objects of a noble social ambition. 


KOTES A2TD ILLUSTRATIONS. 


JA ErotoMOT OP Harvest. 

(See p 167 ) 

Dr. Guest proposes the follomng 
etymology for Sarcest {Trans, of Phi- 
lologieal Soaety, vol v p 172) ' — 

“Startmg inth the hypothecs that! 
the Germans received their knovrledge 
of Homan civilSzation chiefly through 
the mediom of the Ganls, -tre need not 
feel surprise If the word harvest should 
take the form of a Celtic compound. In 
the Breton the suhstantive est or east 
(which is clearly a corruption of Au- 
gustus) signifies both harvest and 
autumn, and the veth eost-a means ‘ to 
reap ’ There is also a Breton compound 
delenn-eost, which Ukevrise signifies both | 
harvest and autumn , and as the verb ! 
debenn-a means to lop, to top trees, this 
compound seems to allude to the opera- 
tion of reaping — ^to the cuttmg off the 
ears of com That harv-est and debenn- 
eost were compounds ejusdem generis, 
the writer was folly persuaded, long 
before he was able to make out the 
first element of the compound harv-est 
Though now obsolete, this element seems 
to have been long preserved in the Irish, 
for Biley gives us arbha, com, os a word 
occurring in Irish MSS of no very great 
antiquity. We mav therefore look upon 
aanest as a Celtic compound signifying 
the com-reapmg, and as having been 
borrowed by the Germans as soon as 
they felt the necessity of having a special 
name for the season, the importance of 
which had not sufficiently forced itself 
upon their attention in the tune of 
Tacitns En.J 


B EftMOLOOY OP Cattee. 

(See p 167.) 

The derivation from caput (capl- 
tale), a head, as we say, “so many 
head of sheep, or oxen,” though sup- 
ported by high Buthonties, is improba- 
ble ; because, among other reasons, the 
words, chatel, catalla (pi), Ac, 
were applied to what lawyers call 
ehatUU real, that is, certain rights in 
real estate distinct from the fee, or 
absolute title, and to personal property 
in general, long before cattle, at any 
other derivative from the same root, 
was used specially as n designation of 
domestic quadmpeds This view of the 
subject is confirmed by the fact of the 
non-existence of a cognate word with 
the meaning of cattle in the Itahan and 
Spanish languages, which could hardiv 
have failed to possess it, had it been 
really of Batin etymology. 

Chatel has an apparent relatfon- 
riiip both to the Brench acheter, to 
purchase, and to the Savon cedpian, 
Icelandic Baupa, German kanfen, 
of the same signification 

Celtic etymologists derive acheter 
from the Celtic a chap, a word of the 
same Tad.csd meaning , but as the Goths, 
in early ages, were a much more com- 
mercial and maritime people than the 
Celts, it is more probable that the root 
is Gothic than Celtic. 

Capitale, chatel, acheter, 
chattels and cattle, are, therefore, in 
all jirobability, cognate with the Saxon 
cedpian, and not with caput. 
Schmid, Geseize drr Angel-Saehscn, 2d 
[edition, 1858, Glossary, under Capi- 
tal c, appears to adopt this etymology* 

I (Sto WEDowoon, Etgm, 2>tci , art 
I Chattels) 
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C. EmiOtOGT OF Mistxs jlsv 
Metifs. (See page 171 } 

The etfmologf in the text (from 
luysterinm} seems to memorepro- 
hahle than the nsnal one, tThich denrvs 
muter and mdtier from the Latin 
ministeriam, because the n in 
ministeTium if radical, and in such 
eambinations IS generally, though indeed 
not rndTersaU]:, retdned in French and 
English denratiTes The earhest in- 
stance I have met vrith of the use of 
thisvrord in English (or semi-Saxon), is 
in the extracts from the ■ Bole of Euns ' 
in the SeUgmw Jritiiua, vol ii p 3 . 
"Sfarthe meosfor is to fede povre,” 
vrhere indeed the sense favonra the de- 
rivation from ministerinm The old 
French and English mautnt, craft, art, 
science, prohahly from the Latin ma- 
gister (magisterinm), andmu'er, 
resemble each other in use and meanmg, 
and the three vroids, muter, mautne, 
and mystery are so nearly alike in form, 
that they nught readilv be confounded in 
signification. The Spamshmenester, 
need or necessity, is doubtless from 
ministerinm, and the English muter, 
used in that eensc, must probably be re- 
ferred to the same source, but the signi- 
fication of neeesstiy is so remote from 
that of oerupation, that it seems more 
reasonable to adopt a separate etymology 
for each HalliwcU even denvM mutery 
or rryttery, in the sense of an occupation, 
from misfer. 


D Tue vronn Species. 

Few words have undergone greater 
and more varied changes of meaning 


thim the Ijitin species Species 
is derived ftom specie, an od ve-b 
signifving, I see. Species, then, is 
that which is seen, the viaib’c form of 
an object. But things are known and 
distidgnished most frequently bv their 
visible forms, and re.ated things have 
like forms. Hence, among other sene^, 
species acquired that of Uni, or 
natural class, which is Its present xno»t 
usual import. It was then pepnlarly 
apphed to designate the dificrent ihrdi 
or classes of merchandise, and as the 
drugs, perfumes, and condiments of the 
East were the most important article* 
of merchandise, they were called, par ex- 
cellence, species, spezic in Ita’ian 
dptecs in French, spices in English, and 
nn npothccaryis still termed spczialr 
in Italv, bis shop a spczicria, Lis 
drugs spezierie Again, specie s 
is the visib'e form of a thing, as dt> 
tinguishcd from that which symho’i- 
cally, or conventionally, icprc«ents it 
and hence, when notes of governments, 
banks, or individoals wem brought into 
use as representatives of money, pay- 
meats in actnal coin were said to be 
payments in specie, in contradistinc- 
tion from payments in the eonventional 
equivalent of money, and specie now 
means gold and silver com 
It is curious that when spezic, the 
common term for different I-irds of mer- 
chandise, was Tc«*ncted in Italy to drugs 
and spices, as the mo<t i’npo’tsnt o' 
them, gcncre er genero (Latin 
genns), a g-oup or as'ciahtagc of 
species, took its place ns a general de- 
signation of vendible warts »rd is now 
nsed for poods, os generi colonisli, 
colonial, or, as the Americans sav, Mta* 
Irdia, goods 
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LECTURE XII. 


THE VOCABXmA.BT OF THE ESGMSH IiAEGUAGE. 


§ 1. Changes of langaage. § 2. Pennanence of words : conservative jl- 
ilaenoe of the authorized version of the Bible, of Shakespeare, and hdton. 
§ 3. Changes in vocabulary: loss of words. § 4, Introduction of new 
words. § 5. Suspended animation of words. § 6. Introduetion of a new 
word fatal to an old one. § 7. Dialect of periodicals. 


V. 

§ 1. The advocates of the theory which r^ards language as wholly 
arhitiaiy, artificial, aud conventioiial, as a thing of human invention^ 
not of divine ongin or of spontaneous growth, may find m ite 
mutahiUiy a specious, though by no means a conclusive, argument in 
support of that doctrine. For things organic, products of the laws of 
nature, tend altogether to the repetition of their typical forms. If 
chang^ at all ui sensible characteristics, the process of their transfor- 
mation IS extremely slow, and they exhibit a perpetual inclination to 
revert to the primitive type, as often as the disturbing or modifying 
influences are withdrawn, or even weakened m. their action Human 
contnvances, institutions, systems, on the contrary, are subject to 
incessant change nor have they any inherent tendency to return to 
the original form, "but, as they recede from the starting jxiint, they 
continually diverge more aud more widely from the mitid direction 
The phj'sical characteristics of ammal races, and of the spontaneous 
vegetable products of the soil, are constant, so long as they remaut 
immixed in descent and subject to the same climatic aud nutntive 
influences ; hut in the progress of centimes, man’s laws, his institu- 
tions and modes of life, all, in short, that is essenbally of his 
invention or volimtary adoption, and especially his language, undeigo 
such radical Tevolutions, that little apparently remams to attest his 
relationship to his remote progenitors. 

But tile law of adherence and return to onginal type, if not 
confined to lower organisms, is greatly restneted m its apphcation to 
more elevated races aud forms Man himself, the most exalted of 
earthly existences, seems almost wholly exempt from its operation j 
and the varieties of his external structure, once established, per 
petnate themselvas with httle discoxerahle incbnation to revert to 
any known common and pnmitive model of the species. kr.in’s 
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language is higher than himself, more spiritual, more ethereal, md 
still less subject than he to the jurisdiction of the laws of material 
nature. We have therefore no right to expect to find speech retum- 
mg to pnmeral unity, until the rcahzabon of those dreams whKli 
predict the complete subjugation of material nature, the consequent 
equalisation, or at least compensation, of her gifts to difierent port.ons 
of the earth’s surface, the perfccbbihty of man, and his union in one 
great umvcrsal commonwealth. Tliere are well-ascertained facts 
which seem to show that words, with all their mutabihtj*, are still 
subject to a law of reversion like other products of mateml life, and 
if the distinction which many grammanans make between technically 
modem and anctent languages is well founded, and the common 
tendencies ascribed to tlie former are inherent, and not aoadcntal, we 
mnst refer them to the operation of a pnnciplc as general and as hnpo- 
rabTe as that by which the double flowers of our gardens arc brought 
back to their ongmal simphaty of structure^ by neglect and sclf-pw- 
ps^tion.* Bntitis as yet too early to prononnee npon the ultimate 
form of language, and we are hardly better able to foresee what centunes 
' may bring forth m the character of specdi, than to prophesy wluat con- 
figuration of surface and what forms of ammal life will mark our cartn 
m future geological penods Modes of verbal modification, mutations 
of form, mdeed, w e can readily trace back so far as ivnttcn memomls 
exist, and the course of change is sometimes so constant for a certain 
peno^ that we can predict, with some confidence, what phase a giver 
hvmg language will next present These observation^ however, 
respect more particularly the syntax, the mflcxions, the projXirtio'is 
of native and foreign roots, and other general cbaractenstics of sik-cIi 
S pecial changes of vocabulary can frequently bo explained after tnev 
have once happened, but vciy seldom foretold, and words soinefitnis 
disappear altogether and are lost for ever, or, Uke some stars, sudiitaly 
nse again to v lew, and resume their old place m both literature a. d 
the colloquial oialect, without any discoverable cause for cither tl cir 
oocultation or their emergence. The only portion of tlie Engl 
aocabulaiy that can be said to be altogether stable consists o*' tl u-e' 
Saxon words which desenbo the arts and modeg of life common to 'll 
ages and countnes, the sjKXufic names of natural products who-e cjia- 
laoter is imchangmg, and of lhcii'’lnrts"anQ mcmliers.'and t' oso al<o 
of the natural wan ts and tu nyersil jassions of man. 1 he nomencla- 
ture of thcraorTr^ned arts'and professions,and, m general, the a’.t'i 
words which have entered into the language of literature and jolis^ «1 
society, are, on the other hand, subject, not maced hke i,ativc wi.-ds, 
to a law of development and growth, hut to pcq/.tual c’.angc,' 
frequent nse and decay. 
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§ 2. I alluded on a former occasion to the conservathe influence of 
our great writers, and especially of the standard translation of the 
Bible. The dialect of that translation belongs to an earlier phase of 
the language, and it far more resembles the English of the century 
preceding than of its own contemporary hterature, IsTevertheless, of 
the somewhat fewer than six thousand words it contams, scarcely 
two hundred are now m any sense obsolete, or substantially altered in 
meaning, whereas most of the new or nn t amihar words which it 
sanctioned haTe faiily established themselves m our general vocabu- 
lary, m spite of the attacks which have been so often made and 
repeated against them. It would, however, not be fair to compare 
the language of the English Bible with the dialect of the present day 
by the mdmdual words alone. The real difference is not wholly in 
single words, not even m the meanmg of them separately considered, 
but also in combmations of ivords, phraseological expressions, idioms, 
or rather idiotisms The translators of 1611 borrowed many of these 
from older versions, whose dialect was going out of use, and th^ 
now constitute the portion of the authorized Bible which must be 
regarded as obsolescent. Take, for instance, the expression “ much 
ixxjple.” This was once grammatically correct, for the following 
reasons : PeqpZa and fdk (as well as the Saxon equivalent of the 
latter, folc), m the smgular form, usually meant, in Old English, 
a political state, or an ettoologically related body of men, considered 
as a unit, in short a nation, and both jieqpfe and fdk took the plural 
form when used m a plural sense, just as nation now does. Ifation 
IS indeed found in the Wychflite versions, but it rarely occurs, and 
pufle or folk in the smgular, pupUs and folkis in the plural, are 
generally used where we now employ nations. In lyndale’s time, 
nation had come into more general use, while people was losing its 
older signification, and was seldom employed in a plural sense, still 
more rarely in a plural form. In the translation of 1611, 1 believe 
the plural is found but twice, both mstancos of its occurrence bang 
in the Bevelation. Many is essentially plural, and there is a syn- 
tactical solecism in applying it to a norm which itself does not admit 
of a pluraL While therefore the word was hovenng between the 
sense of nation, which may be multiphed, and that of an aggregation 
of persons, which may be divided, it was natural, and at the same 
time ^tactically right, to say much, rather than many, people. 
King James’s translators, m tlus, as in many other points, employed 
the knguage of the preceding century, not of their own, for m the 
secular hterature of their tune people had settled down into its pre- 
sent gigmfication, and conformed to modem grammatical usage. 

An examination of the vocabulary of Shakespeare will show that I 
out of the fifteen thousand wrords which compose it, not more than I 
alxiut five or jsix hundred have gona out of currency, or changed thtir j 
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meaning ; and of these, «ome, no doubt, are mispnnls ; some, borroved 
from obscure provincial dialects , and some, nords for which there is 
no other authonty, and which probably nei-er were rcco^izcd "« 
English. ° 

In the poetiKd works of Milton, who employs about eight thousand 
words, there are not more than one hundr^ which are not as famslnr 
at this day as in that of the poet himselt In fact, scarcely any 
thing of Milton's poetic diction has become obsolete, cveept some un- 
Enghsh words and phrases of his own coinage, and which foiled to 
gam admittance at alL On the other hand, the less celebrated 
authors of the same penod, including SLlton himself as a prose 
writer, employ, not hundreds, hut thousands of words, utterly un- 
known to all save the few who occupy themselves with the study of 
the earher htciature of England. One might almost say that the 
httle volume of Bacon’s Essaj’s alone contams as large a numb:r of 
words and phrases no longer employed m our language, as the whole 
of Milton’s poetical works 

^ / English, composed as it is of inharmonious and jamng elements, i-., 
more than any other important tongue, exposed to perpetual change 
from the fermentation of its yet unassimilatcd ingredients, and it tbere- 
fore has always needed, and still needs, more powerful sccunties and 
hidwarks against mccssant revolution than other languages of Ic-s 
lieterr^eneous composition The three great litcraiy monuments, il e 
Englis h Bible, Skakespe3re,an d ^ton, fixed the sjTitax of the sacred 
and me secular dialects m the lormslvlnch they iiad already tal-'ii, 
and perpetuated so much of the vocabulaiy as entered into the r 
composition It is true there are Continental autho’s of the scvti - 
tcenth century, Pascal for instance, whoso style and diction are as for 
from being antiquated as those of the English cLa.-.'s.cs I have 
mentioned Doubtless tlie great literary merits of Pascal, and tl •' 
profoond interest of the subjects he discusses, did much to give fntd- 
ness and stability to the dialect winch serves as the a chicle cf 1 s 
keen satire and powerful reasoning, but we cannot ascribe to bun f-i 
great a conservatiae influence as to the masterpieces of Ench'h 
htciature, because, though French shares in the gcacrai ca'ses ci 
hngnistic change which are common to all Chnstendem, it has i f t 
the same special tendencies to fluctuation as oiir more o nr«-<.v 
speech. Sneb, in fact, was the unstable cba'acter of rngh'h durrg 
the contniy avhich preceded Shakcspeare,that,but fer the infln nc'"' r' 
the Bcformation and of the three ertat lodistar. we 1 ave W i 
oans’denngjTt would prohahly have become, befoa? oar ti'"'', n’l.i r 
Bcmancc Uian Gothic in its vocabulaty, as well as much 1 « Siri n 
in Its syntax. 

§ 3. The operation of the numerous cans'* wli c*. crr’’t'ib .tc if' *i > 
mtroduction ot new wo’ds into a giatn laiignago, is c^nerallj enfj 
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, cieiitly palpable. Wbeiever a new expression is suited to perform 
the office and take the place of an older one, the disappearance of the 
I latter is easily accounted for. But there are numerous mstapcps m 
the history of speech, where not single words only, but whole classes 
of them, suddenly drop out of the vocabulary, and are heard no more. 
"Where an event of this sort is connected with changes m the pro- 
cesses by which particular ends are accomphshed, the old woi^ are 
commonly supplied by new, so that the whole •number is kept sub- 
stannally good, but when, on the other hand, particular arts cease 
altogether to be practised, or pass out of the domestic circle, where 
the whole household more or less takes part in them, into the hands 
of large mechamcal establishments, and become associate and organized, 
not individual occupations, their nomenclature perishes with them, or 
IS restnoted to the comparatively narrow circles which occupy them- 
selves exclusively in their pursuit As an example of one of these 
cases, that namely where the art and its vocabulary become obsolete 
together, I may mention -the employment of archery, m war, m the 
chase, or as a healthful and agreeable recreation. If you look into 
Ascham*s * Toxoph ilus.* pubhshed m Queen Ehzabeth’s time, or mtc 
any old ^English treatise on the klihtary Art, you will find numerous 
techmcal terms belongmg to the use of the bow, which three hundred 
years ago were as familiar to every man and boy as lock, stock, and 
barrel are to us, but which have now completely vamshed out of the 
common language of hfe, except the few of them that have been 
retained in proverbs and poetic similes. There were bows of a great 
variety of form and materials, and the manufacture of them was a 
very important trade by itself. The family names B owve r and 
Archer, the latter from the French arc, a bow, are denved from the 
occupations of persons devoted to the making or the use of that 
weapon. TTie processes employed m the preparation of the wood, by 
scasomng oi otherwise, and m the shaping and decoration of the bow, 
j were very numerous, and each had its appropnate name The manu- 
f' factnre of arrows was a different trade. The arrow was as diversified 
in form and matenal as the bow, and the arrow-makers, or fletchers 
as they were called, from the French flfiche, an arrow (whence 
also the femily name Fieichei^had as full a vocabulary as the 
bowyers. Then came the manufacture of bow-strings, of "tew-cases 
and qmvers, of bracers for .the protection of the left arm from the 
grazing of the stimg, of shooting gloves, and other mfenor branches 
of art belongmg to the use of tte bow, all distinct trades, and each 
with its distinct, separate stock of technical words Now, as I have 
stud before, almost the whole of this vocabulary is utterly gone out of 
our common speech, and the implement, to the construction and 
employment of "which it belonged, havmg become disused altogether, 
no EHW words have arisen to take the place of those which have 
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grown obsolete. I’lre-anns, indeed, bave introduced a totally dif- 
ferent set of expressions, but the bow and the musket have so little 
in oonimon, in form or use, that the word aim is almost the onlv one 
that could be apphed to both. The techmeal expressions coimectcd 
with the musket suggest quite other ideas than those belonEing to 
th e.. dia1pnti nf - arc heryfand, therefore, the new phrases cannot be con- 
sidered as the eq alents, or as occupying the place, ol the old The 
construction of the musket is more difficult than that of the how, and 
requires a longer apprenticeship, a much greater stock of tools ard 
meohamcal contrivances, and a laiger capital for carrying it on , the 
demand for this weapon is much less, because one gun will oul'ist 
many bows, and for all these reasons, both the business of the gun- 
smith, which has become a manufacture, not a handicraft, and its 
terms of art, are less familiar to the people than were those of the 
bowyer and the fletcher. Although, therefore, the musket his 
brought with it many new words, and they arc used in the mim 
nnder the same circumstances as the dialect of archery, yet so far a« 
the copiousness of popular English is concerned, the substitution of 
the one weapon for the other has been attended not only with a great 
change, hut a considerable loss, m the daily speech of the numerous 
class which formerly. jrew the liow, .but now ^ndle the musket 

Again, the improvements mmi^anns and their appurtcuincca. 
smee their first mtroduction, have mvolvcd almost as great chmgc« 
of nomenclature as those which followed their suhstitiilion for the 
bow. The forms and mode of employment of field and siege artillery 
have been almost completely revolutiomzed, and the technical tcnu> 
belongmg to them are wholly difiercnt from vliat they were thne 
hundred years ago. The musket of the sixteenth century and the 
improved nfle of the nmctccnth differ very widely m their dctaili 
In fact, they have little in common but tkcir most general fcatuws, 
and the professional phraseolr^es of the Ixickbatccr of Queen Elra- 
beth’s time, and the sharp-shooter of Queen Victoria’s, resemble c"ch 
other as httle as their weapons 

A large class of words belonging to arts ^ cry familiar to the hast 
generation m Amenca, but now no longer jiractiscd in domestic hi 'j 
has become virtually obsolete witbm the memory of «cmc who L<ar 
me. Let us take the vocabulary of American rarol industry, "I'i 
consider the changes which the advance of mechanical n’t, and rlie 
increased use of cotton, bave produced within thirty or forty years lu 
the household oonveisation’ upon thcsingle siihjfc of familv cL’lnii ’. 
At the jieriod to which I re'er, the wool and the ilax, v-h'ch f ” .<'1 
the raw material of the common dreSs cf the coantiy, as well rs tf 
the tissues employed for numerous other purposes in dcimvi c iii* 
were produced upon the homestead. Tiicy noto^ly underwent the 
several operations required to fit th» m for tl e dy c-pot, the whce L, aj ■' 
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the 'loom, but they were spun, woTen,and often coloured, beneath the 
family roof. Connected with all this industry there was an extensive 
nomenclature First came the technicalities belonging to the growing 
of flax, includmg the preparation of the ground and the seed , then 
the sowing, harvesting, rotting, breaking and swingling the plant. 
These were out-door labours. 5hen followed the household toils, the 
hetchelling, spmning, reeling, spooling, weaving and dyeing or 
bleachmg of the clof^ Each of these processes had its appropnale 
mechanical implements, some of them compheated in their construc- 
tion, and every step of the whole succession of labours, every tool and 
machine, and each of its parts, had its appropriate name. The 
manufacture of wool, again, had itsvocabnlaiy, m some thing s coinn- 
dent with, but in many different fixnn, that employed with relation 
to flax, so that the supply of bnen and woollen cloth for domestic 
puiposes reqmred the use of certainly not less than two or three 
hundred techmeal words, all of which were perfectly intelligible to 
every inhabitant of the country distncts The labours of which I 
speak extended through the whole year, and formed the most impor- 
tant of the industrial functions which the mistress of the family 
participated m and directed, and consequently were pronunent and 
constant subjects of family conversahon- Kbw, the eveiy-day voca- 
bulary of common colloquial life does not, at any one period, comprise 
more than three or four thousand words, andthou^ w.me of the 
technical terms I have mentioned are still currently nsed in other 
applications, yet, for the most part, the nomenclature of this great 
branch of rural industry has penshed with the industry itself I 
think it safe to say, that the substitution of cotton for linen, and the 
supply of tissues by laige manufacturing estahhshments, instead of 
by domestic latx>ur, have alone dnven out of use seven or eight per 
cent, of the words which formed the staple of honsdiold conversation 
in the agncultnral districts of the Northern States. Similar changes 
Lave taken place, though not so recently, m the domestic dialect 
of England, and mdeed of the pnncipal Continental countries. 
The domeshc mannfactore of cloths, hnens especially, was hy no 
means confined to the poor, m a somewhat earlier stage of European 
society, and the words belongmg to this branch of indnstry -formed 
almost as conspicuous a part of the vocabulary of exalted, as of 
humble life. I may mention, as a proof of this, that m different lan- 
guages the names of different implements employed in spinning have 
been adopted in very elevated appbcations, as deagnations* of the 
female sex, which seems to have appropnafed that art to itself in all 
times and conntnes. Thus, not to speak of the phraseology of more 
primitive age% in modem Danish, the male and female bnes of descent 
and inbentance, or, as we say, the father's ade and the mother's ade, 
are called respectively the-aw ord-g-de and th e spmning or spin dlea- 
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dde ; and in France, the Sil’C law, which esclndcs women from the 
^entance of the throne, is popularly expressed by the proverb that 
“ The crown does n ot descend to the dist aff" • 

Ihe words that have thus perished have left no representatives 
behind them, for the tune and thought once employed in these 
humble labours are now devoted to occupations m no wise connected 
with domestic manuiactarcs, occupations which have bror^ht a new 
and wholly unrelated stock of words with them Music, books, 
monthly and weekly penodicab, journeys, so much facilitated bj the 
increase of railroads and stcamhrat^ now fill np many hours formerly 
lahonously occupied with the cares of household hfe, and each of 
these has contributed its share of new words to enlarge and to cnndi 
the sphere of thought and the range of vocabulary bclongmg to the 
productive classes. 

§ 4. Tra nslations from foreign lite ratures have mtioduccd great 
numbers of Coutmeutal and new words into English All nations 
have not only their proper tongues, hut their characteristic ideas, 
thoughts, tastes, sensibibties, and the vocabulary adapted to the em- 
bodiment of these fails to find eqmvalents m the languages of other 
peoples Hence a translator is not unfrequently obbgcd cither to 
borrow the foreign word itselfr or to frame, by composition or denva- 
tion, another more in acconlanco with native models, to express to 
his readers an intellectual conception, a taste or an anti];athy, now 
not only to their speech, but to their mental and moral natures 

An incident which excites the snrptist^ or appeals to the syiaju- 
thies, of a whole people anil often give a very general and permanent 
currency to a ue v word, or an expression not before m familiar use 
Take for example the word eoincttlenee nie aerb coincide and its 
derivative noun are of rather recent introduction into the language. 
Ihey are not found in Minshew, and they occur neither m b’lal c- 
Epcarc norm Milton, though they may perhajis have been emp’oaed 
by scientific writers of as early a date. They belong to the languarc 
of mathematics, and were ongmally applied to po nts or lines "n.us, ' 
if one mathematical point be superpos^ upon aco*hcr,or one straight 
hne be superposed upon another straight hne botueca the same two 
points, or if two lines follow the same course, whahacr be its euwe, 
between two points, then, in the first case the two po rts, in the 
latter two, the tuo lines are said to cojic do, and ri'Cir confoTnita of 
petition IS called their comcidence In like manntr, anj twocicn’s 
happening at the same period, or any two acts or si.a*cs bi: rnit.g at 
the same moment, and ending at tl e same moircnt, are sa’d to o. ti- 
cide in time, and the conjugate no m, coincideno’, is cmj eyed to 
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express the fact that they are contemporaneous. These words soon 
passed into common use, m the same sense, and were apphed also 
feuratixely to identity of opinion or character m different individuals, 
as well as to many other cases of close similarity or resem*blance, but 
they still belonged rather to the language of boohs and of science 
than to the daily speech of common life. On the Fourth of July, 
1826, the semi-centennial jubilee of the declaration of Amonran 
Indejiendence, ^Thomas Jefferson, the author, and John Adams, one 
of the signers of that remarkable manifesto,-both'also Ex-Presidents, 
died, and this concurrence in the decease of distinguished men on the 
aniuversary of so cntical a pomt m their lives and the history of their 
country was noticed all over the world, but more eqieciiilly m the 
United States, as an extiaordmary coincidence. The death of Mr. 
Monroe, also an Ex-President, on the Fourth of July a year or two 
after, gave a new impulse to the circulation of the word coincvdence, 
and in the Umted States it at once acquired, and still re tains , a far 
more general currency than it had ever possessed before * 

The discussions at an important pohtical assemblage, in the Umted 
States, a few years smce, gave a wide circulation, if not birth, to a 
new word, the convemence of vrhich will secure it a permanent place 
in the lan^age, and, at last, admission to the vocabulary of at least 
American hteiature. At the Baltimore Convention of 1844, which \ 
nominated hir. Polk for the Presidency, some excitement was pro- | 
duced by alleged attempts to control the action of the convention by / 
persons not members of it, through irr^lar channels, and by ure- 
gnlar means. In the debate which arose on this subject, a promment j 
member energetically protested against all interference with thej 
business of the meeting by outsiders. The word, if not absolutely ! 
new, was at least new to rnost of those who read the proceedmgs of \ 
that important convention, and it was now for the first time employed 
in a senous way. Its convenience seemed to stnke the public mmd \ 
at once ; and as we have no other, and can have no better word than | 
this genmne Saxon compound to express the idea it conveys, it will / 
imdoubtedly mamtain itself m our vocabidaiy. 

In the same way th e nrogress of natural Bcicnce,^nd the A scussion f 
of thgjthgpnes of vital propa^tion an^grqwth, have made ^dope 


* Words to which a sudden pronunenoe is given are usnally iterated and re- 
iterated usque ad nauseam Thus element, perhaps tram its frequency m aldie- 
mical books and conversation, or from its use m theological discussion m con. 
nesion with the doctnne of the real presence (elements of the Eucharist, a sense 
not noticed '07 Johnson), had become so current, that the down in Tvelfih 
IHtght objects to it os too common . — 

“ I will conster to them whence you come : who you are, and what yon 
would, are out of my welkm I m.ght say element ; but the word is over- worn ” 
— Twelfth JSltgltt, act in. sc. 1 
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aad development, a nd the ideas they express, so familiar that it is 
hard lo find a ]^ge of contemporaneons htcrature without them; , 
and their great currency is one of the many proofs of the extent to ' 
which conceptions derived from physical science have entered mto the 
general culture of our tunes * 

Probably most of the new words in any language grow out of the 
f oreign relations of the count ry where it is spoken, because new ob- 
jecte and hew conditions of society are more ftequently of foreign 
than of strictly domestic origin. The early history of the En^^ 
langni^e is full of exemphficatious of this prmciple, and many illus- 
trations of its truth will be found in every treatise upon our native 
speech. Similar circumstances are producing like effects at the pre- 
sent day. The American word immigrant , for example, as opposed 
to effiiyropt, the one used with reterence to the country to which, the 
other with reference to that from which the migration takes place, is 
a valuable contribution of this sort to the English vocabulaiy. It 
did not ongmate in England, becanse, smee the Conquest, there has 
never been any such mfiux of strangers into the conutry as to create 
a necessify for very specific designations of them ; but the immense 
number of Europeans who have migrated to the United States has 
given that class of inhabitants a great importance and very naturally 
suggested the expediency of coining a precise term, to express their 
relations to their new countiy, correqionding to that we already pos- 
sessed as applicable to their rations to their native land Doubtless 
xncomer would have been a better word, but that was objecbonable, 
because it could not have a correlative of like formation, for outcemer 
«%ould, m some of its uses, involve a contradiction, and besides, the 
noun income, to which xncomer would regularly correspond, has a 
very different signification. Better still would it have been to revive 
the good old English cameling, which was used by Eobert of Glou- 
cester for the vciy same puipose as our immigrant, and often occurs 
in the WychfSte translations, where later versions have stranger. 

From this same root we have another very expressive word, the 
boldness of whose form — a form that sets at defiance the ordinaiy 
rules of derivation — renders it still more appropnate as a designation 
of a class of mdependent thinkers, who pnde themselves on their hos- 
tihty to venerable shams and their disregard of hoary conventionali- 
ties 1 mean the comeoulers This word has not, I bcheve, been 
yet received mto pohte hterature, but nevertheless, repugnant as it is 
to the laws of English etymology, its thorough Saxon descent makes 
it more acceptable to both tongue and ear than such a word as en- 


• In a recess report of a oonniitiee upon the vegetables exhibited at thx 
fair of an igncultuftil society, I ob^rre the ward of a pretninm to the cron a 
of some “ remarkably cell-dereloped sqmisnes ” 
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lighienn^tnt, which, as I have said before, though much wanted, has 
been hitherto resisted because of its mongrel aspect. 

A list of the new words which have been presented for admission 
to our vocabulaiy,* including those which have failed of securing a 
reception, would be both cunous and instructive, because it would 
show the deliberate judgment, or rather the instinctive sense, of the/ 
nation ivith respect to the prmciples which ought to govern the 
formation of native, and the naturalization of foreign, vocables llid 
tendency for a long time appears to have been to discourage domestic 
hnguistic manufactures, and promote the importation of foreign wares! 
Here, as m public economy and finance, the free-trade party is m\ 
the ascendant, but in spite of the foreign infiucnccs to which thoi 
rapidly-increasmg intercourse, personal and commercial, between 
England and the European continent gives great weight, and in spite 
of the Latinizii^ tendencies of rhymed verse, to which I shall refer 
hereafter, there are uneqmvocal tokens of a reaction, and I have httle 
doubt that the Saxon element will soon recover some of the ground 
it has abandoned in the last four or five centunes. Hitherto, how- 
ever, not much ha.s been done in the way of reviving lost or quiescent! 

'• Saxon roots, and the fluctuations of the vocabulary have been chiefly 
confined to the Bomance ingredient Latm words, like strange 
guests, are constantly coming late and gomg early, while the native 
Saxons either steadily maintain thar position, hke old householders,^ 
or if they once fall into forgetfulness, remain long m a state of repose; 
but there is now a movement among the Seven Sleepers, and the 
future progress of our speech, it may be hoped, mil bnng back to ua 
many a verbal Rip Yan Winkle. 

§5.1 have elsewhere spoken of what I have called the “ _ 

nendfid- animation ” of words, as one of the most singular phenomena 
of their history, and English philologists have collected numerous 
instances of this sort, chiefly from the Latm element of English, 
though there are not wanting like cases in proper Saxon wonis Tlie 
Saxon adjective reckless, formerly spelled refchless, for example, was 
in constant use down to the middle of the sixteenth century, but 
when Hooker, writing fifty years later, employed the word, it had 
buiome so nearly obsolete, that he, or perhaps his editor, thought it 
necessary to explain its meaning in a marginal note. It has now 
been revived, and is perfectly iamiliar to every English-speaking 

• Character, though oocurring many time; m Shakespeare, ices not appear 
to have been very readily or genetallv accepted, for Wbtton, wntmg at least ten 
years after Shak«peare’s dta&, sayr ' — ^ 

“ Now here then will He the whole businesse, to set down beforehand certain 
Signature of Hopefulnesse, or Characters {as I wd ratner call them, bccatt^e 
that Word hath gotten already some entertainment among us) — WOTTOX, A 
Surcc^^h of Kdiicatim, p 321, editsoa of IGol. 
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peison A couple of bke mslatices, though not jd Pas'>n words, 
occur m a little \ocahulaTj which t ent tlirongh at least twelve edi- 
tions in the seventeenth centnrj, hut is now so completely forgotten 
as to he little known except to bibliographers. It is entitled ‘Tlie 
English Dictionane, or an Interpreter of Hard English Words 
Enabling as well Ladies and Gentlewomen, young Scholars Clerks, 
Merchants, as also Strangers of any ITation to the nuderstandm" of 

the more difficult Authors alrcadie Pnntcd in our Langi’agc 

By Henry Cockeram, Gentleman ’ 

Among the “hard words” which make up Master Cockcram's 
- I sf, are the verls g&a/e jindjr£g n<fon a both of which are marl rd ns 
* now out of use, and only used of some ancient writers ” Xov , loth 
these words occur in the English Bible, m Shakespeare, and in Milton, 
and ahale, as a term of art in law, could never have become obsolete 
in the dialect of that profession. They are now, and have long 
been, in very current use, both colloquially and in literature, and the 
ponod dunng which they were not familiarlj emplojcd must have 
been a a ery short one * 

§ C Ihe introduction of a new word, native or foreign, often proves 
fatal to an old one prevtonsly employed in the same or an allied 
sense. Liann e, fo r mstance, is of recent introduction, though 
Saxon in its dements and form, and it is generally applied to the 
pecuniary product of esLates, offices or occupations, and even when 
used with respect to lands, its signification is confined to the mpiicv 
received for rent, or the net profit accruing from the sale of the enqs 
It corresponds^ very closely to the German E i n h o m m c n in 
etymology, structure and signification, a d is a pood evamt’e o( 
verbal affinity between a Teutonic dialect and onr own, but wc have 
purchased this convenient word by the sacrifice of anoU’cr, equally 
expressive, though more restneted in use, nnd belonging to the Scan- 

• Pfn'ifate and proctiriti/, after having V“a half rargotfca.havc -g’ a 
into brisk circulation, and a companion of th“ lilcntare of the wyn'i-a n 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centun-s will <-’ion niiUitnd(“i cf word? ovai'a to 
me first and K-t of thev: periods but wbuh were little u^cd la the v^tuI 

The most remarkable lists of sadi word' as I -m now spc-king tfa-c ‘h'-r 
referred to bj-Trcnii in the'oeond chvptertf lit' lit'le vo’um? oa th» aJl^ nze‘1 
vemon of the Sow Testament 1 v lU mtr quo*« tlvsc li •' here, l<r* fc 
throughont this course I make it a point no* lo liorrow f cm tha* vcy in**-’-'-- 
tire and agreeable writer, and thcr^y dimiiii-h th" p’cris re w! rh » cn t' —v 
bearers as are not already familiar with lii» works will fi"d la kr r p - *! 
They are ciwtllenl exemplifications of the att-acticas and val c t f arj •ev- > rj; 
phil^ogical cnticinn, as distingji-hei from h^gUJ^tlc invcstiirt. a , aal 1 1 ’» 
no books on language better cdculatel to cici'e ciricKitr a- i m 1 v i*''{ rr 
into the proper meaning and us" tl the Ersl »h tons e, than t.aav> ‘cr ‘ 
volumes Z’Ae Studjef Wudi, Eiijl A /“.is* c-d J nsni, TK' c r- 

tain'd in i’rorcrlix, and the e.<s5iy on me ljrgi.-!i New Testament to whun I have 
just all ided. 
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dinavian side of Eugbsli. I refer to o jame, employed by old English 
wnters in the sense of produce rather than of product, thon^ some- 
htnes synonymonsly Trith the more modem income ^ 

§ 7. To persons ivho desire to watch the progress of ehanro in 
Enghsh, periodical literature, and especially the daily _jnnmal«, 
fumi§h the best opportnmties for observation, and they are^ faith- 
ful in serving up the novelties of speech, as the political and com- 
mercial neivs of the day. The advertising columns, especially, often 
contam very odd specimens of both q’ntax and vocabulaiy', and 
one can scarcely run over a single sheet of a newspaper without 
noting, among words which ment a place nowhere, some which, 
though excluded from dictionaries, ought long ago to have 'met ^ 
acceptance. 

In a small fragment of a IsTew Tork daily paper, I find these 
words and phrases (nearly half of them in extracts from English 
journals), not any one of which I believe any general English dic- 
tionary explains : photogJyphic engraving ; telegram, for telegraphic 
message; an out-and-out extreme dipper; prospecting for gold: go- 
ahead people, they are not on speaking terms; Mr. Gottschalk’s 
rendition of a piece of music ; the Black Swan is concertizing in the 
western States, the vessel leaked so many strokes an hour; an- 
emergent meeting of a society — apparentl} m the sense of a meeting 
to consider an emergency ; such a man ought to be spotted by his 
associates, old fogy, which, by the way, is an old English word; 
such a handsomely-put-on man as hb Dickens, and Kossuth’s 
phrase, the solidarity of the peoples. Some of these expressions have 
little claim to be considered English, and they belong to the class 
of words which “come like shadows, so depart,” but several of them 
long have been, and others ■will be, permanent members of^the col- 
loquial, if not of the hterary fratemi^ of the language. Photoglyphic 
and tdegram are too recent in ongm to he yet entitled to the rights 
of citizenship, but, whatever may become of the former, telegram 
■will maintain its place, for reasons of obvious convenience ; and in 
spite of the objections of some Hellenists against it as an anomalous 
formation, the English ear is too famihar ■with Greek compounds of 
the same elements to find this word repugnant to our owm principles 
of e^mology. 
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ISTEEJECTIOXS ASD ECTOSATIOSS. 

§ I/ Intajecbons not gutachcal. § 2. Differences of pronnuciatioa. § 3. 
KaConal pecnlianbes of intonation. § -t Similanty of inteqections m most 
langnage. § o htenections parts of speech § 6 Vocal gestures. § 7. 
Pa^onate expressions. 8. Inteijections sometimes ^tacbcaL § 9. 
Hodnlafions of the voice. § 10 Expletives. 

§ 1. Is a historical stetch of the genetic development of the parts of 
speech, tve should naturally hegm nnth the lhteijechon, hoth because 
it is the carhest of digh no.t. humnn vo cal sounds, an d bec ause it is a 
spontaneous voice prompted by nature, and not, hte other words, 
learned bv imitation, or tau^t by formal mstmction. This is at 
least the' character of the true mtcqechon, though the want of a 
specific tenn, and the mconvenience which woidd result from a too 
copious and minute grammatical nomenclature, obhge us to mclnde 
under the same appellation words, and even entire phrases, whose 
resemblance to that part of speech hes chiefly in being, like it, 
introduced into a period with which they are not syntactically 
connected 

Of the elements of discourse, there is no one which has received 
so httle attention from grammarians as the part of speech in ques- 
tion. Few treatises on language devote more than a page or two to 
the subject, and many wnteis have denied to mtezje^ons the cha- 
racter of wotds altogether. I think that, with most grammarians, 
this is a prejudice ansmg from the fact, that these words seem to 
have no appropnate place in so artificial a system as that of the 
Latin grammar, from which we have derived most of our ideas of 
the structure of languid They can neither he dechned nor con- 
jugated ; they are incapable of degrees of comparison ; they govern 
nothing, qualify nothing, connect nothing, and may he left out of 
the period altogether wi&out afiectmg the syntactical propriety of 
Its structure. lu short, they cannot be paisei They have no posi- 
"tion in the rank and file of the legion, and therefore are at hert 
supenmmeranes, if not intmderB. In a language so cemented and 
compacted together as the Latm, not hy mortaV or pms of indepen- 
dent matenal and formation, hut by orgamc attacbmeuts, natural 
hooks and eyes, congenital with the words and of one snhstance with 
them, this ohjcclion to the Tecognition of constituents so mcapahle of 
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assimilation is by no means without validity , but in English, and 
lu those other tongues where the relations between important words 
are determined by mere position or by the aid of distinct and 'msig- 
nificant particles, it strikes us much less forcibly. I shall endeavour 
to vindicate the claim of these neglected articulationa to rank as 
legitimate means of vocally expressing human passions, stales, atfeo 
tions, and therefore to be called words, though of a rhetorical and 
dramatic, not of a logical or didactic character. 

§ 2 Considered as a purely natural and spontaneous emission'of 
the voice, we might expect to find similar inteijections m all human 
tongues, but their forms, even when they most resemble each other, 
arc modified by the same obscure. infiuences which diversify the 
action of the oigans of speech m the production of like or analogous 
sounds among different nations, and consequently they are hy no 
means identical m different languages. Ihe alleged dii ersity m the 
cncs of the infant, and m the true inteijections, which tw'o ntteranccs, 
psychologically considered, belong to the same general class of exiires- 
sive sounds, Im been urged hy some ph 3 'siologists as a proof of a 
diversity of ongm in the human race But the argument loses 
something of its weight, when it is shown, as it may he, that m 
numerous other cases, words common to two or more demonstrably 
cognate nations, and identical m form and sound, so far as any 
wntten notation can express sound, arc nevertheless differenced in 
their pronunciation by those nations as widely as the true mteijec- 
tions are by unrelated races These distinctions are occasioned hy 
two proximate causes , thejone is the employment of different sets ol 
muscles, bj' different peoples, for the production of the same or 
similar sounds, the ot^r is the peculiar quahty impressed upon 
articulate sounds hy the mtonation with which they are uttered J 

These two classes of hnginstic facts, the production namely of like 
or analogous sounds m different languages hy lie emplojonent of 
different organs, or at least muscles, and the fixed character of 
national intonation in certain languages, have as yet been little in- 
vestigated hy liilologists, but they are full of curious interest, and 
the study of them, however difficult, is essential to the construction 
of even a tolerably complete system of iihonology. Eice distinctions 
between related sounds depend of course upon the mechanical means 
employed to produce them, and one reason why an adult so seldom 
succeeds in mastermg the pronunciation of a foreign language, why 
lie is at once recognized as a stranger by his articulation even of 
words which, according to grammars and dict-onanes, are idenfacal 
with syllables and words of his mother-tongue^ is, that to pronounce 
them like a native, he must call mto play muscles not emploj'ed, or 
employed in a different way, in spenjdng his own language, and 
■which have become so rigid from disuse, that he cannot acquire the 
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command oT them, or, m other -woids, render them -what are called 
voluntary muscles. Further, the organs of speech act and react 
upon each other , the f-equent play of a given set of muscles modifies 
the actSon of neighborirhig or related muscles , there to use a 
word which, if not new English, soon will be, a certam sdidanty 
between them all, and organs accustoihed to the deep gutturals of 
the Arabic, the hissmg and hspmg sounds of the English, or the 
nasals of the Frenih and Portuguese, are with great diflacnlty tramed ' 
to the pure articulation of languages like the Italian, m which such 
elements do not exisL 

§ 8 Eationrd pemhanfaaa of intonatiaa are sfill more subtle and 
obscure^ and they are almost equally difficult to seize by the ear, 
and to reproduce by the bps and tongue. To us, whose mtonahons 
belong not to the mdividnal word, but to the whole period, it is 
difficult to conceive of the tone with which a word is uttered, as 
a wvngfanfj p«sp.n tial, chatactenstiG, and espressive ingredient of the 
word itseli But in monosyllahic languages like the Chmes^ where/ 
the number of words, difiermg in the vowel and consonantal ele-| 
ments of which they are composed, must necessarily he very small, 
other 'fiistmctions must he resorted to, and accotdmgly we find 
that m such languages a mono^llahle, consistmg perhaps of one 
vowel and one or tn o consonantal elements, and wMch admits of but 
one mode of spdlmg m alphabetic characters, may nevertheless have 
a great numha of meanings, each indicated l^ a pecohaniy of mto- 
nation not perhaps appreciable by foreiga ears, but nevertheless 
readily recognizable by a native These pecuhanties are, however, by 
no means confined to langn^es so ahen to our own, for they exist in 
the Banish and the Swedish, both of which are nearly allied to 
En^h, and they, no dcuht, occur to a considerahl^ hut thus far 
uninvest^ted, extent, in other tongues more farmhnr to most of us 
In Eudi languages, these mtonatious are constant, and thqy are also 
expressive and si^uficaut, so iarthat certain words are under all cir- 
cumstances pronounced with the same mtonation, and thus distin- 
guished from words difieiiug fiom them m signification, hnt otherwise 
identical m sound. Scandinavian phenologists have made these 
intonations, for which the vocahulaiy of our language does not even 
fnmish names, a snhject of special mquiiy ; and Bask, one of the 
most eminent of modem philologists, has subtilized so far upon them, 
that few of Ins own countrymen, even, have sufficient acuteness of 
ear to follow him- But this is not strange, when we Icam that the 
same discriminatmg pbonologist fancied he could detect, what no 
Enghshman ever did, a difference between the pronunciation of oar 
two English words pafe, palhd, and fail, a water-hucket.* 

* Hash's DimtA Orammarfor the Use of Ergltshmcn 
EVG L.tx. ■ Q 
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Yet more etherial than even these subtle shades of difference, is 1 
what^ to borrow a musical term, may he called the mode in which a j 
given language is spoken. A stranger m Gfeece or the East is strack j 
at once by a certain sadness of tone, amounting at tames almost to' 
naihng, which marks the speech of the people, and especially of the 
VI omen of the lower classes. SSome travellers Jiave ascribed this to 
the long centimes of humiliation and oppression under which women 
have groaned in the East ; but I think it belongs rather to the races 
than to the sei. ; for it is not altogether confined to the women and. 
besides, something of the same sort is found among the most pnmi- 
tive and simple tribes, and the fact, if it is a fact, that the music of 
ancient Greece and Latiiim, like that of- most Oriental coimtnes, nas 
wholly m the minor mode, seems to confirm this view. 

* The Greek, or, to speak more specifically, Alexandrian and other 
colomal grammarians, carefully investigate the mtonationof their 
language, m both its branches, accentuation, and vocal inflexion, and 
they invented several points, whidi we call accents, to mdicate the 
particular mtonation of the important ^Uables of the words. tVhat 
the signification of these ixnnts was we do not know ; nor does the , 
pronunciation of the modem Greeks afford us any bght on the sub-j 
ject. What we caU accent, that is, stress of voice, has been genraally, 
supposed to have been, among other thmgs, marked by them ; bat' 
this is disputed. Metrical quantity or prosody, they certamly did' 
not indicate, but left it to general rules, whicb, in most cases, were' 
sufficiently exphat The quantify, or relative duration of syllables 
as it IS generally understood, is a qualify of sound to which the 
Greek ear was acutely sensible, and it appears to have been recognized 
in the earher Teutomc dialects, but to modem ears, it is, as an ele- 
mentof prosody, much less appreciable. In English verse, and more , 
especially by recent poets, rhythm has been made to depend upon ’ 
ana consist in accentuation alone, and those other elements of articu- ^ 
lation, which to the ancient classical nations constituted the very t 
essence of poetical melody, are, by the fashion of the day, altogether 
disregarded. This, I thmk, is a mistake, but it wall be more fitly 
considered on another occasion. ’ 

§ 4. But, to return from what may be considered a digression, the 
I trae intei 3 ections, though modified by pecuhanties-of intonation, ' 
* have at least a family resemlilance, if not an absolute identity, m , 
I most known languages They are, for the most part, monosyll abic,^ 

I and frequently consist of a vowel preceded or followed by an aspirate, 
j or aspirated guttural only, though they are not always of so simpla a 
> Etracture Some Imguists distinguish between mteijections which 
j are bare indications of mental or physical pmn or pleasure, andjhose 
which are expressive of sensuous impressions denved fiem exierr.al 
' objects through the organs of sight and hcanng , but for our present 
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purpose it IS not essential to mquire how farihis classification is ■well 
founded. Hie daun of inteijecbons of the purely involuntmy 
ciarecter tO'tie classed among ■what grammanans the parts of 
speech, has been disputed, as 1 hare alrrady remarked, on the ground 
of their alleged want of a truly arbculate character, and especially ol 
all e^mological and syntactical connexion with the p^ods of dis- 
course. It is for this reason that the name of inteijectwn, fiom the 
i Latin interjioio (Ithrowiu),hasheenapjiedtothem,assom6-^ 

1 thing casually dropped mto the sentence, hut not logically hdonging ^ 
\to it, or harmg any grammatioal^relations with it It is said that > 
such mteijections belong to speech only m that figoratire sense m > 
which all the means thereby external facts are ihade known to ns < 
are comprised withm the term language, and they are assimilated to ' 
those tnarticnlate cries which constitute the language of the lower' 
animals. They are generally spontaneous, mvolnntary exclaniations,’ 
and they express, m a ■rague and mdcterminate way, the simple fact 
that the ntterer is pamfuUy or pleasurably affected, without m them- ' 
selves ginng any mdication of the emse, or even always of the t 
specific character, of the emotion or sensation 

y/yj § 5 The intcrioction has, however, one important peenhanfy, 
which not only vindicates its claim to he regarded as a constituent of / 
langm^, but* entitles it unequivocally to a high rank among the v , 
elements of disconise. It is in itself expressive and signifii^t, ^ 
though mdeed in a low degree, whereas, at le^t in um^ect^ Ian- ' 

• gu^es like the En^h, other words, detached from their grammatical 

* connexions, are meaningless, and become mtdhgible only as mem- 
bers of a period. If I utter an tatciiectional exclamation denotmg 
pain, joy, sorrow, surprise, or anger, every pcison who heats me 
understands at once that I am agitated hy the corresponding affec- 
tion Here, then, a fact is commimicated by a smgle syllable, and 
the mteijection inay be regarded as the bieioglypbical or sjunhohcal I 
expression of a whole penod. But, on tbe other band, if I pronotmee ' 
the word Aouse, or red, or run, or ten, without other ■words, and 
without accompanyii^ gestures or other explanatoiy drcumstances, I 
tell the bsteaer notb^, though the word may, mdeed, from accident 
or from some obsenre cham of association, excite m his mmd an 
image of the object, or an mtellectnal concqition of the ac^ or acci- 
dent, or number, denoted hy the word I use. He may, m short, 
suji^se a subject, an object, a copula, or whatever predicate is neces- 
sary to complete tlic period, and thus arhitranly or conjectnrally 
supply the eUijsis. Tins, in fact, from the bahit of individnahzmg 
the general, and making concrete the abstract, he can hardly fail to 
do, but nevertheless, m the absence of expl^atoiy circumstances, 
this mental operation of the auditor neither logically results from, 
nor IS wananteu hy, the force of the "vord I have uttered, which of 
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itself commiuucates no fact, authoiizes no inference. . And herein 
lies the great miracle of speech, the strongest proof of its hnng, 
orgamc — 1 had almost said divme — power, that even as the processes 
of vegetable hfe build up, assimilate, vivify, and transform mto self- 
sustaining, growing, and fruitful forms, the dead matenal of me- 
chanical nature, so language, by the mere collocation and ordonnance 
of ine^piessive articulate sounds, can inform them with the spintnal 
philosophy of the Paulme epistles, the hvmg thunder of a Demo- 
sthenes, or the matenal picturesqueness of a Bussell. 

* The mtei3ecti6ns hitherto desenbed are distinguished from the 
1 other parts of speech, not only|bxJ;heir inherent and^ indepe nde nt 
expressivjsness (a pomt m which they“Eave'a tjertain anilogy with 
‘ words imitative of natural sounds, and therefore sigmficant of them), 
but^byjhe fact ^t they^are 6ubjeotively,oonnected.with the passion 
' oi:..B^ajapn..lhey„denote, and are not so much the enunciation or 
j utterance of the emotion, as symptoms and evidences of it; m fact, a 
‘ mode of thinkm g aloud . In the other articulate forms of commum- 
! cation by wfiooSwe mahe known our mental or bodily state, that state 
. becomes objective, and therefore those forms are descnptive, not ex- 
pressive. Accordingly, the mteijeotion may be said to be the ap- 
I propnate language, the mother-tongue of passion ; and hence much 
r of the effect of good aotmg depends on the proper introduction and 
5 nght articulation of this element of speech. It is related of Whit- 
field, that his mteijections, his Ah > of pity for the unrepentant 
sinner, his Oh 1 of encouragement and persuasion for the almost con- 
verted hstener, formed one of the great excellences of his oratory, 
and constituted a most effective engme m his pulpt artilleiy. 

§ 6 There is a species of mteijection not usuaUy distmguished by 
English grammarians from other words of that class, but which 
some German writers expressively call Lantgeberden. or vocal 
gestures These approach much more nearly to the character^ 
other words than those of which we have hith^o spoken. The 
spontaneous mteijections constitute a kmd of self-commumon, and, 
though conveying information of a certam sort to othats, they are 
not uttered mth any such conscious purpose. The Lautgeberde, 
on the other hand, is not a mere involuntary expression of sensation 
or emotion,'but is addressed to other persons or creatures, and nsuahy 
indicates a desire or command, so that it corresponds to the imnera- 
live ofyerte m complete periods. Among these Lantgeber den, 
are all the isolated, monosyllabic or longer words, by which we 
invite or repel the approach, and check or encourage the efforts ol 
others ; in short, all single detached articulations, mtended to m- 
fiucncc the action, or call the attention, of others, but not qmfrcti- 
cally connected with a period. 

' § 7. Analogous to these are certain passionate expressions, some- ] 
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tunes fonmng whole periods, hut mote commonly ahndged, and 
used inteijechonally. They are sometimes reduced to a single 
word, sometunes composed of several, hut usually without any 
' grammatical connesiou with what precedes or follows them. In/ 
tWs class are embraced most famihar optative and deprecatory forms! 
of expression, and eq)eqially the mvocation of blessing and denun- 
ciation of curses. FamceU, and Kdeome (onginally distmct penods, 
but now mteijectional). H eaven ^ forbid , and other similar qaculations, 
are of this character. The Greek, especially in passionate declama- 
tion, IS fall of such phrases. Ifaose famihar with Demosthenes 
win remember a striking mstahce m the Fourth Phihppic, where, m 
an inteqectional form, he mvokes the vengeance of the gods on 
Phihp of Macedon. This is a pecnharly mteresting evamplq because 
it IS one of the few where a syntactical relation exists between the 
ejaculation and the penod into which itismtroduced , for the execra- 
tion, ottrep aurov i^d\(CKtav^ begins with a relative pronoun, which 
grammatically connects it with the precedmg denunciation of Philip, 
as an enemy to Athens and her gods 

§ 8. It IS affirmed that in the Euscara, or Basque^ the inteijcchons / 
are regularly dechnable. a nd it would hence a^iear that their wanti 
of syntactical character in the Indo-European languages is not ani 
essential feature of this part of speech. 

§ 9. Alhed m form and nature to the true interjection, but wholly j 
distinct from the constant intonations helongmg to particular words/ 
in certam languages, to which I have already alluded, are the modu- | 
lations of the voice in articulate speech, which, ns constituting a' 
characteristic difference between the breariung, spoken word, and itsi 
silent written representative, between the subjective and the objective 
elements of language, between hvmg action and histoncal narration,, 
pe among the most powerful instrumentabties whereby man acts 
bn the moral nature of his fellow-man. The unstudied accents of, 
young children are prompted by nature. They are more truly- 
spontaneous, and not less expressive, than the notes of the forest | 
song-bird, and they are the most touchmg and persuasive of human, 
utterances But with the sincerity and fainkness of lisping child-i 
hood, passes away the truthfulness of its tones Dissimulation,! 
hypocrisy and the thousand forms of social falsehood, almost extirpate 
the heavenbom faculty’of sigiuficant modulation, and the voice sooni 
becomes as artificial as the gait, the gestures, and the other outward | 
habits of the man. Afficctation, the desire of seeming to be thati 
which we are not, is the besetting sm of men. A plain, simple^ - 
unaficcted manner of speech, m gesture, in carnage, as it is one of * 
the most attractive of external quahties, so it is one of the most i 
difficult of acqmrcmcnts ; for m all grades of society, from the wigwam ‘ 
to the saloon, the most natural thing in the world is to be unnatural * 
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But besides this half-voluntary distortion of our natural fiicuHy oi 
speech, the injudiowus methods by which reading is taught do very 
much to'fix, as well as to ongmate, a formal, monotonous, and un- 
natural intonation The habit of mechanical mexpressire dehvery, 
once contracted, is almost mcnrable , and it is a ,tnte observafaon 
that so simple a (thing as a clear, appropriate, and properly mtoned 
and emphasized pronunciation, in reading aloud, is one of the rarest 
as Avell as most desirable of social accomphshments Few persons 
are able, when the eye is fixed upon a prmted or written page, or 
even m reciting what they have learned by heart, to modulate the 
voice, as th^ would do in the unpremeditated conversational utter- 
ance of their own thoughts in the same words , and the difierence 
between our modes of readmg and speakmg is not confined to the 
modulation of the period, but extends itself to 'angle words, so that 
it IS extremely common, especially among persons not much practised 
in reading aloud, to use one system of orthoepy m conversation, and 
quite another in reading. But the evil habits we contract m our 
school exercises are productive of further mischief. They are highly 
injunous to the physical organs of speech. And this is one reason 
uhy clergymen, who, m the rehgious services of most sects, read 
much aloud, are so much more frequently annoyed with bronchial 
affections, than lawyere and political orators, who use the voice 
much more, and with louder and more impassioned articulation, but 
who for the most part speak extemporaneously, and with a more 
natural dehvery. / 

As has been already observed, the classes^ of words and of vocal 
modulations which we have been considering belong to, if they do 
not constitute, the language of passion, add therefore it is, as we 
have already hmted, equally a rule of m^brahty and good taste to 
practise great caution and circnmspectirfn m the employment of 
them. y 

§ 10. "What are called exvletives m /rhptnnnal treatises are gram- 
matically alhed to the interjections, though widely differenced from 
them by the want of meanmg, which tl^e mterjection is never with- 
out I can hardly agree with "Webster m his definition of the 
expletive, and still less m the statement -^.jth which he concludes it 
“ The expletive,” sajs Webster, ” is a wc,j^ qj syllable not necessary 
to the sense, but inserted to fill a vacaupy or for ornament. Tlie 
Greek language abounds with explehvtg » go far as the word 
answers' no other purpose than to “fill ^ vacancy,” it is properly 
expletive, but if it be appropriate and graceful enough to deserve the 
name of an “ ornament,” it vs not superfluous, and therefore is not 
an expletive. In most cases, mdeed, the v ^cancy'fiUed by words of 
this class is not merely a deftet of contmu the syntax, but it 
indicates a positive want of thought, and ig^jorant and lUo^cal per 
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sons are tiatorally veiy prone to i nterlard their disconrse ■with these 
fragmentaiy expressions The freqnent nse of intellections, exple- 
tiires, and vague or unmeaning phrases of all kmds, is therefore 
inadmissible m a really elegant and graceful conversational style ; 
and though I hope the caution is superfluous, 1 should not do justice 
to my subject were I to omit to express my full concurrence in the 
condemnation which, for mtellectnal as well as social and moral 
reasons alike, persons of culture award to the employment of profane 
language, a vice emmently imgraceful m itself, and ■vulgarizing 
in its influence “ Othes,” says King James, “ are but a use, and a 
sinne clothed mth no dehght nor game, and therefore the more 
inexcusable m the sight of men.” 

The remark ■with which "Webster accompames his definition of 
the word expletive, namely, that the Greek language abounds m 
such, IS m my opimon as erroneous as the definition is defective. 
The Greeks, like the modem Itahans, were an exceedingly excitable 
and impressible people, and, hke them, they used a great number of 
mteijecflons We certainly are fiir from being able to discover the 
precise force of these ; still less can we find eqmvalenfs for them in a 
language which, hke ours, is spoken by a graver and more reserved 
people, and therefore possesses fewer w^rds of this class ; but with 
regard to the numerous parhclcs and other words which Webster 
apparently classes among expletives, we are not authorized to infer 
that they were superfluous to the sense of the passages where they 
occur, barely because we do not see the necessity of them. The 
supposibon IS contrary to all we know of the habits of the Greek 
mmd, and it is much safer to presume that they had a meamng and 
a force which our imperfect knowledge of the mceties of the language 
forbids us to apiireciate,thauto believe that Plato, and Aristotle, and 
Xenophon thought so inconsecutively as to be obliged to fiU the 
interstices of their mental structures with insignificant rubbish. 

In oommencu^ the study of foreign languages, we meet with many I 
words, to which dictionaries assign no distmct meamng, and which] 
appear superfluous to the sense of the penod, and therefore to be! 
expletives. But further study generally shows us that thoy, how-i 
cicr difficult to define in themselves, have, nevertheless, an im- 
portant influence on the sense of the penod, by strengthemng, 
moderatmg, or otherwise quahfying, the sigmfication of leading 
^ w Olds. The German, as well as the Greek, is rich in these particles, ■ 
and the existence of the German as a hving speech enables foreigneia 
to acquire a much clearer comprdiension of these, at first sight m- 
sigmficant, elements than is possible in the case of a language which, 
like the Greek, survives oidy as a wntten tongue 

The Greek and Latin languages are remarkably distinguished from 
each other m the number and the character of theinteqcctions, and it 
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will in general lie found that the use and signification of the inter- 
jections employed in any language furnish a very tolerable key to 
the diaracter of the people who speak it. The modem Itahans have 
inherited from their Boman ancestors a great number of elliptical 
passionate phrases, which are employed m this way, and Oie frequent 
introduction of the names of the heathen deities, together with these 
of the Viigm Maty and the samts, m their ejaculatoiy exclamations, 
produces a ludicrous effect upon a stranger. One of these has even 
found its way into German and Enghsh, In the comedies and other 
light literature of both, in the last century, it is of firequent occur- 
rence, and if we can judge from them, it was very current m fashion- 
able society, though probably few of the fine ladies, who so often 
exclauned “ 0 gem im (jiminy or jemim), knew that the phrase 
was a Latin invocation of the divme brothers. Castor and Pollux.* 


*■ Thf Xtalian diamine! is a diiimnt word, in diabolt ncmissl 
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TOE SOTO, ADJECTIVE, ASD VERB. 

§ 1. of § 2* Gmmmatical Bomenclatmie, Konn. 

§ 3 Verb . the Germ a n term *‘fame-\rord** objectionable § 4. De&afion , 
of the Nona* nmns as etvmological matemuT^ § 5 Endings of norms in 
Anglo-Saion . - Sr. -sf^, -e^ § 6. Endmgs m -linir, -fe, -et, -dojn, -tood , 

-iftig. -ma s § 7. Latin and French endiD gs,oLnouns. § 8 Ei^liah prefixes 
f" 5. bifferent meanings of the singrdar and plural of the same nouns. 

§ l^The adjectire as an abstract nonn § LL.PecDlianly of the English 
adj^w^ § Pecohanty of the English verb 

§ 1. It is not disputed, that in- the genesis of language the intene cr 
tion . even if not techj^cally a part of speech, and the onomat onoetic 
or imitatrre -words, mnst he regarded as the pinnaiy hngnistio ntter- 
anoes, hat granunatical physiologists differ mneh mth respect to the 
order of succession in the other principal parts of speech Presented 
in the usual fonu of a historical prohlem, the inquiry is an idle one, 
for the noun, Trhether suhstantive or adjective, and the verh, can he 
conceived of as eastiug only as memhers of a period or proposition, 
and therefore the noun supposes the verh, and the verb the noun 
■With the exception of the Lantgeherden, or vocal-gestures, 
and the imitative sounds, words are as essentially and necessarily 
social as man himself, and a single word can no more spnng into 
spontaneous life, or exist m isolation, than can the mtclligent being 
who uses it 7‘We know external objects only hy their sensuous 
properties and their action, and we must ncccssanly suppose all 
names of objects to have been pnmanly descriptive h^nse we can 
imagine no possible ground of a name, but the asenpbon of a quah^ 
or an act as charactcnstic of the object named. It would seem, then, 
that "before the name could be applied, the adjective or the verb 
explore of the quality or act, the pr^catc, m short, mnst exist; 
and onJhejjflierJiand, as concrete ideas mnst precede abstract ones, 
we cannot comprehend the ongin of the adjective or the verb, inde- 
pendently of the nonn, or name of some object possessmg the quality, 
or habitually practising the act, predicated by the adjective or verb 
But thongh words have no separate individnal existence, though 
they live and move only in interdependence n ixin each other, yet in 
studying their forms and o^mzation, each must be primarily m- 
vestigatei by itself, because the limited nature of our fitcnltics, 
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whether sensuous or intellectual, ohhges us to acquire the knowledf^e 
of the whole by 'the successive study, of its. parts, of the complex; 
through an acquaintance with the simple elements of which it is 
conceived to be composed - 

In Older to comprehend the physiology of a given language, or the 
funefaons and relations of its orgaus, a knowledge of its anatomy, or 
the normal stnioture of these organs, is necessary, and we will 
therefore examme bnefly the formal charactenshes of Enghsh words. 
■These vre have already considered in their hearmg upon etymology, 
and though wc are now to look at them from a ditfermt pomt of 
view, the facts are still the same, and I must accordmgl}’ be pardoned 
for some repetition of what, indeed, I by no means suppose to have 
been new when I first presented it. I.do not propose m the present 
course to attempt a formal exammahon of every class of vocables 
into which grammarians have divided language, and I shall discuss 
only the fibaracter and offices of the noun or substantive, the adjec- 
tive and the verb. I. begin with the noun or substantive, not as ' 
historically first, or logically pre-eminent, but because, m learning 
words by the process of domestic instmction called the natural method, 
we commence with names 

. § 2. Before prooeedmg further, it ■will not be amiss to suggest ari 

'^^observation or two upon the names which grammarians have given 
•to these parts of speech. The word noiin is denved from the Latin 
n 0 ni e n , a.name, and is a very appropriate designation for the sub- 
stantive, which is properly the name of an object. English gram- 
marians generally mclude under the noun adjective, and speak of 
nouns substantive and noun s adjectrve The ^unuol this nomen- 

le adjective is to be regarded as the name 


clature is the theory, that i 
of an accident or .quahty existmg not mdependently or abstractly, 
but only m the concrete, and that the term which designates an 
accident is not properly entitled to a separate grammatical position, 
but must be considered as a mere appendage or adjunct of the snb- 
stantive. But this ■new is -without any sohd foundation. The verb 
is as truly the name of the act or status it represents, as the adjective 
of the quahty it expresses, and there would be the same proprie^ in 
styhng the former the norm verbal, as the latter the noun adjective. 
The designations noun substantive and noun adjective, even if logi- 
cally accurate, are moreover objectionable for grammatical purposes, 
as bemg awkward and nn-wieldy. I therefore discard them, and 
tliougb J may occasionally employ substantive, to vary the phrase, 
yet I shall generally use noun as equivalent to noun substantive, and 
not as embracmg the adjective;, which I consider as included in it only 
by a misnomer. 

•li §3- .The Koman gnunmarians apph^ to the member of the pro- 
position which predicates of a' subject being, state, volition, action at 
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perception, the name of TjE-Tinm, or the word, as emphatically the 
most important Tocable in the period, or as the word which asserts, 
and in a sense emhodiis the proposition , and the term veri, com- 
monly employed in most European languages, like other technical 
words of modem grammar, is derived from the Latin appellataon. 
German philologists, however, commonly s^le the verb Zeitwort, 

■ tmie:Word, because the verb, by its form, or by the md of aumlianes^ 
generally expresses the penod of the act or status described, as past, 
present, or future, and of oouise involves the notion of time. But this 
nomenclature appears to be highly objectionable 
■\Vhenevcr we.describe or name an object by a quahty either im-j ^ 
essential, or relatively ummportant, to our conception of its traej 
character, we utter a philological imtrath, and proclaim a philoso- 
phical error. "We can as easily abstract the notion of an act or a 
condition from time, as we can that of colour, or any other sensuous 
quality. We can as well imagine the act of mnnmg, or striking, 
iTithout any reference to the penod when the act takes place, as we 
can the property of redness, of wei^t, of sourness or sweetness, and \ 
therefore, althongh the' variable forms of verbs usually express time, \ 
yet to the pnmaty notion conveyed by the verb, time is as unessential \ 
as it is to our conception of the taste of an orange We may go! |. 
farther, and affirm that in stnetness aU verbs eiqiress present time, y - 
when ftey refer to time at alL In the process of ratiocmation . web^ 
think by general terms alone, without reference to time, hut it is^ 'P' 
certam that when we mdividnalize an act or state, the image which 
it si^gests is necessarily a present one. Whether I say, “ Mr. Church ^ " 
pmnted his Heart of the Andes last year,” or “ Mr Cbnich will pamt"^*- . ' 
the Jungfrau next year,” the picture and the painter are not past or ' 
futorc to my imagination, but present, and therefore the verb I use 
excites in both my mmd and that of my hearer a notion of a present 
artist and a present act. The imagination hves m a perpetna l now. 

The notion of an individual event as having been, or as yet to be, is 
a purely logical conception, and only general propositions which exist 
m words alone^ only that which we cannot picture to ourselves, that 
which has no specific reahty, but is a mere mtellectnal figment, can 
be detached from the notion of present time at alL In most lan-\ v 
goages, verbs have forms which exclude the notion of time, as, ter 
example, the infimtive as used m modem English ; and even the 
forms grammatically expressive of time are, m general propositionsj 
employed aonstically, or without any reference to tune For example, 
when I say “birds fly,” I do not affirm that birds are now fljung, 
that they actually did fly, or wiU fly, at any past or fnture point of 
time, but simply that the power of flight is at all tunes an attribute 
of the bud- The present tense of tnc verb to fly, as thus used, is as 
ab^olutely indejiendent of time as thenonn bud, or the adjeefive red. 
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by wbirb I may quabfy it K the expression of time is an inherent 
neoflBaty of the ver b, special fonns for the fntare as Trell ^ fte 
present and the past ought to be umveisal, but in most modem 
Suropean languages, the future is a compcund, the elements of which 
are a present auxiliaty and an aorisf infimtire, for in the phrases I 
shall go, he will go, shall and will are m the present tense, and qo is 
aonsUc 'The Anglo-Saxon, with a single exception in the ca.se of a 
substantive verb, had absolutely no mode of expressing the future by 
any verbal form, simple or compound. The context alone determined 
the tune, and m German, m the Scandinavian dialects, and m 
English, we still veiy commonly, as the Anglo-Saxons did, express 
the future by a present. Ich gehe morgen nach London, 

I go, or I am going, to London to-morrow, are more frequently used 
by Germans and Englishmen than ich werde gehen, I shall or 
go ; and the adverbial nouns morgen and to-morrow, not the 
verbs gehen and go, are the trae time-words The use of the 
present for the past, too, especially in spirited narrative and in poetry, 
IS not less fanuhar, and m both these cases the expresson of tunc 
belongs to the grammatical penod, not to the verb. 

The missionary Bowen, whose grammar and dictionary of the 
Yoniha language are about to he published by the Smithsoman 
Institution, informs us that in that tongue the verbs have no in- 
flexions whatever for mood, tense, number or person, and that all 
logical and grammatical relations of the verb are expressed by particles 
and anxiharies. To call the verb the time-word is therefore to name | 
\ it hy an accident, not by an essential characfcenstic ; by an occasional, \ 
\not a universal property. In fact, nearly the whole modem German j 
Iscientific tennmology is objectionable for similar reasons, and, as I 
have before attempted to show, also on hi^er philosophical grounds. 
The simple word veri is preferable to any other designation, not ■ 
because, when we study its etymology, we find it truly descriptive, 
as indicating the relative importance of this word m the penod, hut 
precisely for the opposite reason, namely, that to English ears it is 
not descnptive at all, hut purely arhitraiy, and therefore is susceptible 
of exact definition, and not hy its very form suggestive ot moongruous 
images or mistaken theoiy, 

§ 4. The simplest, and, for the puiposes of the present coarse, the' 
best defimfaonuf tl ^e nou n, is that it fexheja ame of a_per8on,^lace-or, 
thii^, of that, in short, which may be an.objecjt of thought, whether 
aTa sCTsuous perception, or as an intellectual conception, or, m other 
words, that which may be the subject of a proposition. 

Grammarians and logicians divide nouns into a great number of ' 
classes, but we shall find it sufiScient for our object to r^rd only tbe | 
most general division, nhich is that into vrmer ^ouns, or names oJ | 
indindual nersons, places, or things, as Otcei^, London, Great Eastern { 
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and mrnmm. nouns, wliich are applied to whole species, genera, j 
classes, as man, city, ship 

The reseniblsffice between the nonn, as an K n g li sh part of speech, 
and the nonn of other langnages, is closet than that between the verb or 
even the adjective and their foreign representatives They hare 
nsnidly the distraction of number, one inflexion of case, the genitive 
or possessive, and some of them even genders, so that all the foiml 
' characteristics of this class of words are more or less folly exemplified 
m English grammar, nor are they distmgnished by any peculianties 
of syntactical or lineal character 

"Whatever of special, interest^ therefore, attaches to the English 
noun, must depend upon i ts etymological charac ter or the extent to 
which it may be denved fiom, or converted into, other parts of 
speech, the changes of signification which particular nouns undergo, 
and the number of distinct objects to wbich onr language bas given 
appropnate names The very important qnestion of the relation be- 
tween the agnification of norms, and the moml and intellectual 
character of those who employ them, has been already touched upon, 
and its fuller consideration belongs dsewbere. ^ First, then, of l 
nouns as ongmative or dcnvative, os etymological miwenalTbr etymo- \ 
Ic^cal prodnet. There are languages m wbicb almost all words may 
mteichangeably assume every syntactical and logical relation, and 
each root in its tom mn through all the grammatical categories Of 
all the improvements which oonld he devised for speech, if speech 
were susceptible of artificial amelioration, this would be one of the 
most convement Our word hand mav serve as an example of this : 
we have firan this root the verb to hand, to dehver hy hand, and, as 
Milton uses it, to jom hands ; the verb handle, to use or hold with 
the hand, to manipnlate, and, figuratively, to treat of or discuss ; the 
adjectives handkdble, that which may he handled, handless, without 
hands, handy, shilfol, mgemous, convenient, or what is sbll better 
expressed ly the Latm dexterous, to which the etymological correla- 
tive would he righthandy; the adverb handily, ^Ifolly; the 
secondary nonn handle, that hy which a thing is lifted, and, more 
remotely, the adjective handsome, and adverb handsomely, which, 
however, are of donbtful etymology, and nsed in a sense very 
divergent from that of the supposed root. Besides these derivatives, 
we have mimerous compounds into wHch hand enters, bnt these do 
not belong to the subject we are at this moment pursuing. The 
power of thus varying the nonn is a real advantage which modern^ 
English has, or (for at present we make much less use of it than \ 
formerly) had, over the Anglo-Saxon. In the straggle between Eor-y 
man French and Anglo-Saxon after the Conquest, the native dialect 
of England \ras, for a timei, subdued, and rmdonbtcdly in red danger 
extermination. When at length it revived, it was ivith much 
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■loss of its piistine poiver. Its inflexions ivcre gone, and its faalify of 
composition very much restncted. These it strove in vain to regain, 
but m its efforts it struck out a new irath of improvement, and but 
for the influence of classical literature, which prmtmg marii} pre- 
dominant, and the consequent int^uction of numerous Lafan words 
and forms, that path would have been pursued to very important 
jiusults * The Anglo-Saxon was rathw synthetical than analytical 
•in its tendencies, and adopted new combinations and compositions 
imth great ease, but lent itself less readily to derivative changes 
■Hence, thou^ there are, I think, not less than a hundred Saxon 
compounds mto which the noun hand enters, yet the only true den- 
vatives I find are handlian and handle, whereas we have 
made five or six new Ei^hsh uncompounded words fropi this one 
root At present, the movement is qiute in the contrary direction, 
and we mchne in more ways than one to borrow from foreign sources 
rather than to grow from our own germs, and manufacture from our 
own matenah The verbalization, if I may so express it, of a noun, 
18 now a difficult matter, and we shrink from the employment even 
of wcll-authonzed old nominal verbs It is to Old Enghsh that we 
owe our verbs (o man, to house, to horse, to wood and to water, to 
game, to saddle and hndle, to shield, to sail, to fine, and Sylvester 
even goes the length- of forming a verb from the genenc name of a 
divinity; 

“Some, Godding Fortune, idol of ambition;” 

Godding-lmag used for deifying. To dishearten paamtains its ground, 
but the place of its converse to hearten is generally supplied by the 
much mferior French verb to encourage, though some emment 
writers have lately revived our excellent old word, and at least the 
participial adjective heartened may be considered as re-established j 


* See Lecture XVIIL 

t Foreigners and children often seize on the primitive anali^es of language, 
and by an unconscious generalization employ fonns of eqiression which, tiiough 
so nearly obsolete as to strike us as un-English, are nevertheless strictly idiomatic. 
Hence they constantly employ nouns for verbs, and few Englishmen have tra- 
velled in Europe without being asked by Ckmtmental servants ambitons of dis- 
playing their Englidi, “Did you belli” for “did you nng? ’ Children will 
say “ it mnds,” for “ it blows,” and m this instance thigr create, not revive, a 
Saxon verb, for neither the AngloSaxon nor the Scandinavian languages possms 
a verb corrdative to the noun tcind, and oorrespondmg to the Mceso-Gotliie 
vaian and the German wehen. 

Gower made a noun of the verb mil 

'■ But yet Ss nought my fest all plain. 

But all of KoUet and of wishes,” &c. 

. Con/. Am^ BauU, lit 32 

Several examples of the use of to out -is a verb will be found in nichardjoa 
There is some coufusion between Uar verb and the legal lens to oust, which hvf 
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' Terbs of this dass are generally from Saxon roots. For the most 
part thty refer to sensuons objects or material operations, and they 
are nnifoimly charactenzed bj' great directness and force of ex- 
pression "We hare, in some few cases, applied this process to nouns 
of foreign ongm, as, for example, lo station and to post a sentiy, to 
provision a fortress, to jire/ace an address, and Slilton has “to syllable 
men’s names , ” hut such cases are not frequent 
§ 5 The Anglo-Saxon nouns had a large number of charactenstic . 
wrings, by which they were distinguished from otfief parts of 
speccn. Some of these probably were mere dialectic differences, but 
they were, no doubt, all ongmally significant of gender, quahty, 
action, or state, though there are many of them to which no distmct 
force can now be assigned, even m the earhest forms in which the 
language has come down to us.* lii modem Engbsh these endings 
have, in great part, been dropped or transformed, or have lost their 
significance, and are no longer distmguishable as expressive elements 
of the noun Some of them, honever, are m active though con- 
stantly dirmnishing use, and still retam their ongmal power Such 
IS the syllable .rer. which we add to the infimtive of verbs, and thus 
form verbal nouns sigiufymg the agent or subject of the verb from 
which it is derived- Thus a rnnnjrjs he who runs, a rmter he 
who ivntes. This endmg, with more or less difference of orthogra- 
phy, is common to aU the Scandinavian, Teutonic, and Bomance 
tongues, and the convemence, not-to say the_ necessity, of such a 
form will probably keep it alive m all of &em, in spite of the 
general effort of modem languages to free themselves from gramma- 
tical characteristics The fact that it exists m all the sources from 
which our general vocabulary is drawn, commends it to us as an 
essential element of speech, and we apply it indiscriminately to 
verbal roots from whatever ongm'Senved. Although I am much 
aierse to orthographical novelties, yet I admit there is force m the 
arguments which have been urged for the spelling -er in preference 
to ,-or, even in words of Latm etymology, and I think we should 
^m both in uniformity and m ei^rcssiveness by the general adop- 
tion of the Saxon form. - 

c 2 / 2 .---This tenmnatio^was on^nally masculine exclusively, the cor- 
responding Anglo-Saxon femmine tenrunation heing - str e, ns 
seamestre, sUll extant m the form seamster or sempster. lu 

^ Old English the tenmnation -sfer was sometimes regarded as a 
femmme,^bat such does not appear ever to have been the yenaal 

tea mpposed to be from the French 6ter (oster), and oust mar be bat a 
tolLdiccl orthography of oaf SceKotes and lUnstrations (A), On the Phras^’ 

' Sly LeneJ ' Jltr Jjone' 

[A ^ of Acglo-Saion terminations of nouns and adjectires is circn ir 
boUs and lUnstrafiors (B) — Ln ] j- y to ir 
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English usage,* and I befaeve spi nster is the only remaining ■word of 
this formation -which is confin^" to the female sex. But here, the 
signiGcation m which the word is now alone -used, that of an 'unmar- ' 
ned iroman, determines the gender, and the ending has no gram- 
matical force. Besides the general tendency of En glish to the 
rejection of distinctive forms, there was, in this case, a special 
reason for discardmg an endmg •which the introduction of so many 
foreign words with the same terminal fyllable had made too 
-amhiguons to serve any longer its original purpose. The nnmher 
of English -words in -sfer, taken directly from foreign languages, or 
formed from roots ending in -sf, is not less than one hundred, and 
most of these are either masculine or Incapahle of gender, while of 
^'Saxon words ongmahy feminine with this ending, I heheve that 
I sempster. songste r md spi nster are the only ones stiB extant. Song- 
I ster and sempster may he of rather gender, althongih they are no 
I doubt denvatives of the Saxon femmines sangistre and seame- 
'stre, and not, as "Webster strangdy supposes, formed from the 
radic^ and the root of the verb to sfeer.f The feet that the termi- 
nation -ess has been applied to both -^ese words, to make them 
feminme, shows that the endmg s(er was not considered as mdi- 
cative of gender. It is not used as a feimnine sign ih Layamon, in 
the * Ormulum,’ or, as I beheve, m Robert of Gloucester. "We may 
therefore conclude that it is not to he re^rded as having ever had 
any specific force in English gjanunar. 

The femmine endmg -ess is an mdirect derivative of the Latin , 
termination -ix, hut it has never been very freely used m Enghsh, 
and has been apphed to few native radicals Indeed, it has been ^ 
dropped from many alien words to which it was formerly at- | 
tached.t 

a § 6. We still possess and employ, thongh with reluctance, the ; 
diminutive ending m -iing, as in god{ng,nes(hng, nursding, in which ' 
last word the root is Romance, hut the coincidence of tks termi- ‘ 
nation with that of the modem form of the active participle, and . 
the number of verbal nouns derived from roots endmg m -fe, havaj 
nearly deprived it of its significance, and the Norman diminutive in , 
~et has gradually supplanted it, even in words of Saxon ongin § ■ ' 
The endings m -dom, -Aood and -sJiip are still employed, hat with.' 
constantly diminishing freiiuency, and the terminatioa in -Bess, . 


( * Sec Note and lUnstTatens (C), TermxMtutn ‘ -dcr ’ 

! t Webster’s Dictioiiaiy, under Sangder. 

* % Spousesse, cosincsse, and sgnnercssfi, occur in Wydifie's New Testament, 
and sairdess in Bi^i^ Fisher’s -works Fuller, Comment on Evih, p. 104, nas 
tneesaittt, 

) § [There :s also the duninulive ending -Tin, as m hldernn, oxnnpnn, on 

« A».-K see Note and Knsfaratons f D), Etyhsh Ln j 
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indicative of quality, and that m -er, of action, are the only Saxon. 
finnU which can he said to -lave Surly main nined their gtoimd 
The former of tKese, as vrell as the latter, vre have applied to French V., 
and Latin roots without any feehng of incongmify,hut the present 
course of the TangnggR is adverse to the formation of new words of 
this RinW) and of the fifteen hundred noii ns findron.in rBess contained 
m'Walkei’s Rhynting Dictionary, a very laige nnmher are already 
obsolete, if mde^ ever anthonzeo. { 

§ 7. The place of the obsolete and obsolescent Saxon nommalj 
terminations has been m part snpphed by Latin and French endingsi ; 
m -fy, -ion, -vde, -ure^ -ess, -ice, and -ment, but there is very \/ 
generally a reluctance to adapt these to Saxon roots, which much 
restnets the formation of nouns &om •other words JBetfermenty 
much used tiy the best wnters of the seventeenth century in the 
sense of improvement, growing or making tetter, either in a moral 
or a physical sense, has nearly gone out of use, and is hardly em- 
ployed, except as'a technical term in the jurisprudence of some of i 
the Dinted States Spenseds unnihment does not appear to have 
oeen much employed by other wnters, if indeed not alti^ether 
peculiar to himself* In the case of enlistment, we fed no such 
reluctance, and the reason is, that though we have the word list, 
in Anglo-^on, in the sense of a border, yet list, a toll, whence 
our verb to enlist, is probably French, and we readily adjoin a 
French nonnnal endmg to a verb of French etymology We have 
more tha n tto !ee.JinndtedJEnidi sh verbal nouns wiQi the en ^ng 
-men#,^ which only fifteen or twenty are fcom Saxon roots, and the 
proportion of native nouns with other foreign endmgs is scarcely 
larger 

§ 8 PTere all these Latin and French terminations as readily 
applicable to Saxon roots as are the Saxon endmgs to foreign radi- 
cal we could hardly he said to hai e suffered a loss by the exchange 
of one class for the other, inasmuch as the Gothic characteristic is 
uot essentially more expressive than the Boman, hut with re^ct 
to the prefixes applied to nouns the case seems to me otherwise 
For instance, our inseparable prefixes mi rand ican, which, until 
the invention of prmting famihanzed the English mmd and ear 
^ '.nth the prefixes of the classical languages, were apphed to the 
noun and the adjective as well as to the verb, had greater force of 
expression than any of the particles whidi have been introduced to 
supply their place. The nc^tive or privative «n- was also formerly 
freely apphed to nouns, as it is at this day in German, such words 


Regal or regal , a rale, occuib in Acglo^Samn, as well as in most of 
the Goth c dialects, and therefore is no stranger to English cais, but wh»ther it 
t a latn e o* a h-rro-ved roril is a nwtter of .a good deal of doubt. 
lAK, !• 
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f<s an ungentlefnian, winobleness, unhwp, unhunnynge (ignorance), 

' wipoioer (mipotenc-e), unrigJit, and the hke, often occumng m old 
writers. In words of Latin origin, modem English generally suhsti- 
tutes non for the inseparahle particle tin-, as non-conformity.* 

§ 9 -A canons mode of changmg, eEtendmg, or restncting the | 
sense of nouns, not indeed peouhar to Enghsh, is hy ascrihing } 
different meanings to "the singular and the plural Thus, m some ] 
commmuties, where social revoluhons are frequent, where the low 
of one generation are the lofty of the next^ and where at the same 
time there is so httle of honest pnde, that the son is ashamed cf 
the paternal virtues to which he owes his own high position, it is 
very had inanners to ask a gentleman, what was his father’s calhng, 
and yet the manner cf patting the question may he wholly un- 
exceptionable ; and on the other hand, one may scmpulously conform 
to every rule of good hreedmg, and therefore he entitled to the 
praise of good man ners, while the naanner o f every action may he 
ungraceful, or even almost ungracious ^nd when it was asked 
whether a wealthy lawyer had acquired his great nches hy his 
pract ice, there was a temhle satire m the answer : “ Yes, hy his 
practices.” 

§ 10 The formation of abstract nouns from the adjective, or j 
rather the use of the adjective itself as an abstract noun, is ant 
important feature of many languages, hut not smted to the gemus 
of modem English, because the want of distmctions of gender in our 
aijectives makes all such expressions eqmvocal We do mdeed, 
jopyii^ from the Greek, use the adjective beautiful, m the form the 
beautiful, to express the quahly or essence of beauty, hut, as the 
form of the adjective does not indicate number or gender, it is not m 
such phrases necessarily taken abstractly, as is to icoXoi' in Greek. 
Eouns of this sort have a very peculiar force m languages which, 
like Greek and German, admit them, nor can thrar place he exactly 
supphed hy any periphrase. The no nakhv of the Greeks, the das 
S ch o n e of the Germans, have no precise Enghsh eqmvalent, and 
the loss of the neuter adjective, and consequently of the abstract noun 
formed from it, in modem Enghsh, is a senous deficiency in our 
~ philosophical and critical vocabulary. 

/ § 11. The only stnkmg pecubanty of the Engb^ adjective, as 

compared with the same part of speech m other languages, is its 
j p-ffl^ntiiitv. ori ts-want^f^stinct-forms for different-cases, genders 
and numbers. The irreconcilahihty of the Norman and the Saxon 


* Trench etcploys tmacqvaMtanu, a hjbnd, bnt-anthonsed by good wnlers, 
though now httle nsed — On tite Avth Version of the Kew Testament, 
diapter u l^A list of the duef Anglo-Saion prefixes is given in Notes and IIIiis- 
taations (C) — ^Sn.l 
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modes of inflsctiDg adjectives compelled tlw, Englisli to discard them 
both, hut the Saxon endmgs of number especially vrere not given 
up until the fifteenth century, and some of them held out later. 
Hooker, irho spells the adjective dear -without a final e in the smgu- 
Tar, m using it as a plural noun, spells it and says “ my deare"’ 
for my dears, where a modem sermonizer -would mtroduce a noun, 
and say “ my dear hearers.”* Another remarkable form m a single 
instance survived almost as long I refer to alder, or, sometimes and 
more properly dUer, the gemtive plural of the adjecbve all Thus our 
alder father, our aUer father, means father of us all , alder or offer 
bemg properly an adjective, and our used as a personal, not an 
adjective, pronoun in the gemtive plural. Palsgrave very fre- 
quently, and indeed most usually, gives the adjective a plural form 
in s -where it folVo-ws the noun, as verbs passives, verbs aotyves 
pcrsoualles 

There -was, for a long tim^ an incieasmg inclination to reject thej 
r^lar comparatire and superlative d^rees, and to substitute in all| 
cases the oompanson by more and mod, a constmebon Korrnan in', 
form, though the qualifying adverbs are Saxon. The prevalence of . 
this latter method at the penod m question -was one of the fruits of • 
that Galhc influence whiA, during the early and latter part of the j 
seventeenth century, so seriously threatened the hterary and hngms- 
tic as well as the pohtical uationahfy of England, hut happly -we 
have now returned to our native all^iance, and the Intimate and 
expressive Saxon inflexion has recovered its la-wful ascendency.t 
The rejection of the signs of case, gender, and numher is attended 
-with the common mconvemeuce of all our i^tax, the necessity of 
assigning to the adjeebv^ as wdl as to other words, a fixed position 
m toe period ; hut m point of force and precision of expression, httle t 
has been lost by discatdmg toe inflexions of tbis part of ^eeb, and 
especially toe superfluous distmction between the definite and the i 
mdefimte forms 


• [Dr Guest observes, "The use of the plunl infiesou « in adjectives is sa 
pcaeid m our OM-Englisb >I3S , that, whenever an unitf ected adjective is 
y ined to a plural substantive, tbs exceptian ought always to re noticed, and, if 
possil'e, explained " — Trans PWfof Sbc.,vol n p 70 — Euj 
t Vr’e employ, in polywUabic adjectives the inflected super ative more flredy 
tnaa the inflected comparative, for the rcx<<on that the ending er has a different 
ngmScance when apphel to nouns, and thereSre an adjectiv^ compoted by that 
ealmg m ghl be confounded with a noun of like form See LcctVne -VT 
The followup extract from a letter, wntlea about 1470, toows a canons «uc- 
cession of superlatives m both modes of oempanson . “ Te most cortiys gen- 
tylest -wysest fcyndest mtrt companahyll Seest targsesl ino«t bownteous Isnyght 
my Lo-d the Erie cf Arran. . .. He is on the lyghtest delyneisl best spoken 

Cayrest Ariiier dcvowgbtest most p’ fygbte and ti-ewest to hys Lady of all th: 
hnygbtys that sver I was aqwejntyd wt” — Patton Letters, u Sb. 
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/! § 12. The English verb, m common Tvith that of the Germanic 

( ^ , (haleots, is distm^shed from the Latin and Greek by the vanlAif a 
' pas^e voice and^ future tenses^/i^ the feivness of its past tenses, 

' and ny the admission of the letter-change as a mode of conjugation. 

I shall notice hereafter a tendency of Early English to the creation of ^ 
new verbal forms," but I have not detected any unequivocal trace of 
a Tudimental passive, of the development of which the Swedish and 
Damsh offer so mterestmg an example, or of a true future, foi the 
occasional coalescence of wiU andsAaZZ with the verb to le, as wilbe 
and dialie, is rather a matter of orthographical and typographical 
convemence than a grammatical a^lutination. It is a cunous fact 
that the Bomance languages, as well as the Bcmaic, at one period of 
their history, all rejected the ancient inflected futures, and formed 
new c&mpound or aimhary ones, employing for that purpose the 
verbs will and sliaE, or have m the sense of duty or necessity, though 
French, Italian, Spanish and Portuguese have now agglutinated ^e 
inflnitivc and ausibary into a simple future.t Why is it that the 
Gothic languages have always possessed a past tense, never a future? 
Why did the Bomance dialects retam the Latm past forms, and 
leject the Latm future? A philoli^cal fact of so comprehensive a 
nature must have some common psychological ground, for we cer- 
tainly cannot ascnbe it to any external Irngmshc mfluence It is 
peihaps not an absurd suggestion, that we may find the explanation 
in the habits of thought and feelmg resulting from states of society 
which had too httle of the elements of stable secunty, steady pro- 
gress, and seductive hope, to enwurage much spe^ation as to 
/•-what the morrow might bring forth. To our rude ancestors, and i 
to the people of southern Europe in the nuddle ages, ihe pres ent' \ 
was full of stem n ecessities, t he iiast. of haT d_aud-Painfully_im- 
p ressed Teahti es_ Jtte Juture-offered..but_,dim _uucertamtic8,-and 
! hopeless anticipations. Hence they hved, not m a dream-land of 
i the'ima^ation to be reahzed m the good time commg, but in a 

/ now which demanded the exeition of their mightiest ener^es, or \ 
in a fast, whose actuahty had stamped itself upon their inmost 
natures. The future was too doubtful to justify the employment ? 
I of words implying prediction or even hope, and they appropnated to 
' it forms mdicative of a present purpose^ determination, or duty, not ■ 
of prophecy or of expectation.^ 

f The Ti'Tigluib verb is moreover distingmshed from that of most/ 
other languages by the remarhable-pead ianty. ofjg antmg.ch,aTacterr' 

' istic radical forms. To this observatipn there are a few exceptions ; 

' ■'W^hav^tiie Gr^k and French endmg ^ze, as m energize, the Latin 


* See Lecture XVIH. + S"cT«ctnre^. 

J fOn the want Qf a future tense, see Notes .wl Illustrations (F) — Ei» J 
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as in create, and tlie Latin and French -^y, aa to fructify, to] 
^mfy But these are employed only vrith Greek, Latm and Frenchf 
roots ; and such anomalous derivatives as Sylvester’s houndtfy and 
the Atoptimti happtfy have met \nth little success,* so that these 
endings are rather to be ccnsidered as dements of the imported word 
tT^nn as possessmg a properly Enghsh significance We have alsoj'. 
the Saxon prefixes-, as to hedem, to leleaguer, generally applied onlyj 
to verbal and nominal roots, though we sometimes verbalize an ad-* 
jeotive by the aid of this prefix, as to Sesof, which is authorized by 
Milton and Shakespeare But this formation is repugnant to the 
language, and nothing but the want of a good synonym has enabled 
Mr Jefferson’s verb to lelittle to keep its place m the United States 
The English verb, hke that of most other languages, is, in the i 
majority of cases, derived from a noun, and the want of a spccifio 1 
verbal form renders the transfer of a word from the class of nouns ( 
to that of verbs perfectly idiomatic and proper, thougih, as I have 
just remarked, we now rarely employ that process ffhere is one 
important ending, however, the aid i^which we may convert' 
adjectives into verbs This is the endm^en, as to black eg. Thej 
resemblance between this form and the Saxon infinitive ending - an , 
naturally suggests the supposition of their identity, and this view 
would seem to be confirmed by the fact that it is applied to Saxon 
radicals only, but grammarians generally consider the comcidence 
of sound acadental, and the modem tenmnation m -en, which is 
not the sign of a mood, like the Saxon - an , but the characteristic 
of a part of speech, is regarded as the development of a new gram- 
matical form. A few verbs of this class, as lengthen and strengthen, 
are denved from nouns, the noun bemg probably emploj ed instead 
of the conjugate adjective for orthoepical reasons, but in general, only 
adjectives expressing the sensuous gnalitics of objects at present ad- 
mit of this change. In earher stages of the language it was otherwise 
In the ‘ Ormnlum’ we find to gooden, to make g^, also to benefit, 
and Milton and Southey employ the verb to norsen, to make or 
grow worse, but this has unhappily fallen mto disuse t The rctison 




* RotKiison (Afdirss to \torhng Jtan’s Znif iftife) uses happijied 
*{■ In Wydifnfs tune, the adjccbve was often used as a verb, itnoul any 
change of form except such as was occasioned by the inflexions then in use 
Thos, Matthew xnii 12; “ Forsothe he that ihal hie hym self shal be uie^td, 
and he that dial mce'e hymself shal ben cnhannsid ” And in T.iike siv 11 • 
** And he that jne^iih hjxi self, stall be htghcd ” Wbtton makes honest a verb, 
rath no change but tbat of inflexion — 

** The pretence, whereby a desperate discontented assassinate wonld after tlw 
pcipotrahon have honested a meer private revenge.” — Scltfiti, 1631, p ii 
The use of the passive form assassmofe for assassm is also noticeable on thu 

uses tnorc * 1113 . /csj ds tiasaiiTe 
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of tills IS doiilitlcss to "bo found in tlio disposition ivlncli lon^ pro* 
vailed to restrict the employment of Sax.on words to the expression 
of the matenal and the sensuous, and to borrow the phiaseolot^ 
of moral and intellectual discourse from the Greek, the Latin, and 
the French 

The Enghsh substantive verb, or that which expresses being, and i 
which m most instances serves only as a copula to connect the sub- 
ject and the predicate, partakes of the irregulanty which generally / 
marks the conjugation of the corresponding werb m other languages > 
Its different parts arc doubtless deiived from different radicals, for be \ 
and am can hardly be supposed to be divergent forms of the same j 
word. The Saxon weorthan, which corresponded to the Ger-/ 
man w e r d e n , has unfortunately become obsolete, and now survives < 
only m the phrases “woe worth the day 1 ” “ woe worth the man < ” and I 
the hke.* Weorthan, though in some sort often an aimhary, | 
vras not used as a sign of the passive, hke the German warden, | 
but generally retamed its independent sigmficahon, and its disappear-; 
ance is a real loss to the language.f 

In the opinion of the ablest hnguists, English has lost nothing in 
force, variety, or precision of expression, by the simplification of its 
forms, and the substitution of determmatives for mflexions The 
present movement is still m the same direction The subjunctive is 

" Wbat be well make la$se, be UukOi, 

What be ^roll make mare, he moreth ’’—Pauli’s ^ 111 U . 

“ So that it migbte noagbt be mored ’’—Ibid 254 

The verbs to leas and to honest are both f<mnd in the older Wychffite version, 
the former m Ecclus xnn 5, ss 5, 7, where the later test has male lease and 
made lesse, the latter in Ecclus zi 23 

* [In these instances teoe is a substantive, and dag and man have the force 
of the dative case, as m meseems, or methinks, or woe ts me In the Tempest, 
act i. sc 2, we have woe the day without worth See Sir Edmund Head s Shall 
and Wdl, p 87 — Ed 3 

t Weorthan, or worthen, is not unfrequent m Early English For erample, 
m one of the old Prologues to the Engli^ Scriptures, Wydifiite Versions, i. p. 

40, note, we find — 

“ AHe gladnes and delite of this erthdy vanyte vanyscfaith, and at the last 
woHhith to nought.” 

In fact this verb did not become altogether obsolete untfi the seventeenth 
century, foi Hey wood says — 

“Thou therefore that wast nothing before thou wert" Ac &c “Thou, 
whidi wast not, wert made.” “ Give me a reason (if thou canst) how thou wert 
creat^ ” — The Mexrarchxe of the blessed Angells, London, 1635, p 383 

In these cases, wert is not the subjuncbve of the verb to be, but a remnant 
of worthen, and, in the last two, used as a passive aaxiliaiy- 

[Dr. Guest ob=erves (2>ans Phdail Soc , ii p 223) that the verb worth 
was once very generally used in onr southern Selects with a future signification, 
and was thus mflected* — Sing aorthe, worst, worth PI worthcth 

Among other examples he quotes the following — “ Help thi kynde entage, 
and thou icorst (shall be; ther kyng anon ” — Sobcrt of Gloucester, 101. — ^Ed ] 
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eviaentty passing out of use, and there is good xeaso" to suppose that 
it mil soon hecome obsolete altogether. The comptnnd past infini- 
tive also, formerly very fieqnent, is almost disused- Lord Berners 
says 1 should have aided fo hove destrcyedj had made haste io hoie 
entered, and the like ; and this rvas common in colloquial usa^ until 
a very recent period. In cases of this sort, where the relations of 
time are clearly expressed by the first auxiliary, it is evident that 
nothing is gamed by employing a second auxiliary to fix more pre- 
cisely the eatery of the infinitive but where the ample mficcted 
past tense-precedes the infimtive, there is sometimes ground for the 
employment of an auxiliary with the latter. I intended to go and I 
intended to haie gone, do not necessarily express precisely the same 
thing, but the latter form is not likely long to resist the present in- 
clination to make the infinitive strictly aonshc, and such forms 
as I had intended to go will supersede the post tense of the latter 
mood 
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A- Ox TOT Potisd 3It IiOxe, 
Lots. tScep 207.) 

la old Eapluli aad Scottuh popalar 
pQctty, espedally, tny lane, or 

tent, £{zjme, are-ottea farJalong, 

1 V alene, && 1 latel}' heard a child of 
three ycari^ld say, oa icTeral afferent 
oeeasoas - " Pat aie into the sirias . I 
jeaa't get ap ny lone." 

Alone, as well as the coircspoadiaf 
tnrd la all the Gothic leagazges, is a 
compoaad of oil aad one , and it is alto- 
ecther leeeat la onga, tor it does aot 
exist ia Aaplo-Saxoa, Old Korthera, 
JIccso-Go'hicj Old High Gennan, or cren 
Otiddle High German, though it is fanad 
in the modem rep-eseatatires of all 
these dialects. UohcrtofGiaaecsterhas 
el one, as, "Tho Vo-tiger was cl one,” 
Old Itohert de Bnmae, clone, at least 
according to the printed cop cs ; bat, in 
geaeral, the words were wnttea sepa- 
ratar, and STatartfcaHy connected with 
the ohject.Te o*’ a persons! or sometimes 
a possespTB p-onooB, cadi near the 
c’o«e of the fos-tcenth ecn*nry Thns, 
Cower — 

But, for he mar nonght all Jliw one 
la mndrr piacca do jnstmc,” 6c 
TeuO'i ei ti 178 


" The hing, which made mocbel mone, 
Tho stood as who saith all him one 
Withonte wife," 6c 

JM ii. 285. 

The forms, ny ione, her lone, 6e., 
onginated, no doubt, ia a bas^ pronnn- 
eiatiDn of me oil one, her all one, aad 
became established hy the ignoiaiice of 
the haBad-moagcTS. 

In the Sarraainy of Hell, a rch- 
, poos poem wnttea not far from the year 
I 1300, published hy HalliweB, Bosaians 
says to Sathaa: 

*' Ant thoa shalt wyte wel to day. 

Thou mine woUc y hare awayl 
Wen thoa bSerest at thyn one, 
Theane myht thoa grede aad groae.” 

BbnaweB readers the rerse, ••'Wen 
thou hilerest al thyn one,” “Wbea 
than hast none hot thine oim left.” 
This Garnett contemp^nensir cites as aa 
instance of the way la which nahiwcU 
"can pe rre r t the sea«e of the rcry 
plamest passages,” aad he explams the 
rcr*e hy asetibmp to iiieresf the scm>e 
of losest, rcnoancest, so that tLcmcacing 
would be, “ When thoa losest aB thine 
own,” that is, all the soaLs of the patn- 
archs aad p-opbcis in the Itnbtie peirw. 
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•who ■were released hy Christ on hi* 
ascension, and •whom Satan had claimed 
asbisote/i 

But Garnett’s error is as gross as 
HalltwcU's Chnst could not he sup- 
posed to admit that these souls -vrere 
Satan’s own, and the true meaning: of 
the passage is •n-hen thon rematnest 
alone, the limhus hemg left •vacant hy 
the rescue of the souls whom Christ 
earned up to Paradise 
It IS true that not much importance 
can he attached to the orthography of 
one, hut 1 knoir no instamce xu wUch 
men is spelled one, and the sense of 
remain contmued to he sometimes 
ascribed to bilece as late as the time of 
Chaucer. See Cant. T, 10897. 

[B A^CLO•SAXO^ TEE5IlJ.'ATIOJfS OP 

Nouns Ann Aamcans (See p, 
207) 

I — JTaunt, 

The following denote for the most 
part persons . — 

-a* cemp>a varrior, champion, 
hunt>a himter , bog-a hoio 
> -ere. (E -er) . redf-ere robber, 
ssOd-ere aoic-er. 

-end (from the part. pres) . H®1- 
end Saeiour, healer i weald>end 
rala-. ' 

-e: hyrd-e herd, keeper, sig-e 
cictorp, nht-wls-e righteousness 
-el, -ol, -1 (E -le) . byd-el 
herald, bead-le, gaf-ol tribute, gav- 
el, sct-1 seat, sett-le. 

mSel-ing pnnee, young 
'noble, Wdden-ing son of Woden, 
carm-ing poorurreCeh 
*, -ling (E -ling) : cnmp-ling 
Vifile bopi dedr-ling darling. (See 
Note V ) 

-incle. rSp-incle little rope 
-en (E -«») mmgd-en maid-en, 
from mmgS maid, cyc-en ehieK-en, 
from cocc eoek. 

-en (E -en) • Jiedd-en socereign, 
byrS-en burfh-en 
-en (E en) Feminines from mascu- 
lines sometimes change the vowel, as, 
J>en, }>in-en slaee, female slate, 
jox, fyx-en eix-en; sometimes 
not, as, pedvr, pcOrr-en slate 
Some change the vowel, and take -e, 
others clmnge the vowel only ; as, 
mearh, myr-c horse, mare; wnlf, 
Tvylf tco(f, shs-tcoif 
-esire (Z -tier) : Buns-estre 


snng-ster, from sangerc singer, 
ssem-estre seam-ster, from smm 
ere seamer, tailor.* (See nest Note, C ) 

The following denote a state, action, 
or the like * 

-d6m (E -dom)‘ wis-ddm «■&- / 
dom, cyno-ddmt king-ship 
-hdd (E. -head, -hood) mffiden- '7- 
hdd maiden-head, cild-hd'd child- 
hood 

-soipe, (E 'ship) hlSford- 
scipe lord-ship; frednd-scipe 
fnend-ship. 

-Idc (E -loeV^ : wff-ldc, iced- 
lock 

-a^JS, -o'}?. hnnt-a$ hunting; 
war-o^S seashore. 

-nH, -is (E th) geOg-ulS youth , 
tredw-'SS troth, truth 
-lcdst(ly8t,fromadj m-leds). 
gyme-ledst heedlessness 
-ung, -mg (E -tnp) . hdlg-ung 
halloiB-ing, leorn-ing leam-ing r> 
-nes (-nys, -nis E. -ness) 
car-leds-nes carelessness, ge- 
Ifc-nes Itke-ness 
-n, -eo, -0 htet-n heai‘ 
m m n.i g - e o many, multitude ; h r a: d - e 
breadth 

-els (E -le)’ rihd-els ndd-le 
sticc-cls stiek-le, sting 
-ed* rec-ed mansion , eov • ed 
fioek 

-m (E -om) • hot-m bottsir 
-ot,-et, -t Jieow-ot, Jjcow-t 
slavery, Towrn-et burning. 

-d, -t (E -th,-d,.f) ge-bvr-d 
bw-th, ge-cyn-d kind, nature, 
mih-t tmgh-i 

-r£den {ri6d counsel) • hiw- 
rsCden house-hold; mmg-rtSden 
relatiomhip. 

H — Adgectices. 

-e* mSel-e noWe; ttag-e fated, 
fey. 

-IB {E -y): dredr-ig drear-y, 
hys-ig bus-y, 

-lie (E -tile, -ly)’ ledf-Hc j 
loce-ly, wif-lle Koman-like, vo- 
man-ly 

-ISC (E. -«ft) . e!ld-isc child- 
tsh; Zngl-ise J&igl-ish __ " 


* Is tanfftfr-w, uamitr*at, a Lauo'Freseb Uff. 
jniSitKTD hu bees sspendded. 

We bare coafaaadfd sad •ru!, but 
ira» properly tbe rani, •riee (U femljrj/ (bua, 

cyne»a6i3» eyae^rSee, biecea 
btaceop^^icty 
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^ *8aia (£ lang-sn-Tii It* 

tmg-toait, xcyn-suTu cmtoSfe, 
inn-{onte. 

-ol l-ul)' spscc-ol iailatae. 
-en (E «n) fleax-en fax-en. 
hsC-en heeth-m 
b£re (beran io tear] . last- 
bi6re pleatimt , ^testm-b^re 
fruitful 

•eaad (cyun £>n(7, rare): 8ro> 
xnld-cand varrWg 

•iht {;orn>ibt fhamg 
tf • ire a r d (ad) and adr ; E. •irard] : 

'to-ireard Uncord, to came, hdm- 
'n'eard home-icord 

-feald (E •tfotd)^ Sn>feald 
single, ane-foldt tiri-feald too- 
fM, manig-feald mani-fald 
-IcSs (E. lea) syn-leds nn- 
less, ST'leSs void of honour, tmpioua 
C > -wls (leiM). ge-irls eertam . 
Tiht-irls nghlema 

/ -ern (E. e/i>). adlS-ern taulh- 
' em 

-tymc* beflg-tyme trouble- 
some --Fntm Yemon’s Anglo-Saxon 
Guidtj—JHi 3 

C. TEBKOfATto'r -tier. (See p 20S ) 

Among tbe ranocs leadings in tbe 
Wydiffite Tersions, I find eereral in- 
stances of feminine nonns in sler- 
Tbey are, daunstere, Eceins is. 4, 
diceUtere, Jet. xu. 13 , weiltlere, Jer. 
IX. 17 , tlees'ere, Tobit ui. 9 , J 3 msi*er«, 
II Faial. xxsT. 35, and I. Esdras u. 
65, and, in one instance, in the text of 
PniTcy’s remm, H. ]^ss xix. 35 
VTith tbis last exception, tbe texts 
employ, daunseretse, dicef'cressi^ irrf- 
teresie, tleereae, and tyngerette, or 
inmuin.^per Odier lemarbable fe- 
minines m these eeisions arc, dtsei- 
plus', decourets', terraimteise, and 
thrallase. 

Piera Ploughman, Tivon, S0S7, has 
“Beton the breuesteref' -wbcie the con- 
text sboirs it to be fcmjzine, and r. 
SCS3, “ \s a shtpr'ern sbtre,” feminine 
also, theps'ere not meaning a sheep- 
shearer, as YTngbt snppeses, bat a 
teams'-eis, as appears from Palsgrarc, 
T. Set epslarre, and bares, v Sheps^er. 
Shept’er is sVapesler, one Tbo shapes, 
forms, or cats oat, linen garments. 

ronitjfrre, a female dancer, oesnrs 
more than once in Chancer, and /roile- 
s'ere, * Cant. Talcs,’ 13112, is apparently 
fcai^nc Jlinsbeer mabes tean-s*rr 


feminine, and Ben Jonson, m the Aoi 
Shepherd, u. 3, employs sett^sier as a 
feminine, bat in a rostic dialect. On 
tbe otbei band, nec find in Piers Plough- 
man, Tision, 4793, canonistres masen- 
Imc In 434-7, tre bare this passage* — 

' “ Babsferes and brerres/eres 

And boebiers manye , 

YYoUen ircbbcsfera 
And Trererei of lyrmea ” 

There is nothing in the context irhicb 
tronld anfbonxe the inference that the 
ending in these srords is indicative of 
sex, bnt at 2901-2 ire read, 

“Mv vrif teas a -webbe. 

And irollen cloth made ” 

vrbich gives some conntenanee to the 
snppotition that fhevreaving o’ icoollnu 
vras a feminine ocenpation, and there- 
fore that irebster meant a female vreaver. 

Breiresfers and babsters ocenr at 
verse 1514 of the same poem, bnt there 
is nothing in the period to indicate the 
sex, and the same remarh applies to 
spynnesfms in verse 2003, and vrafre- 
stere m verse 8772 'Wafrer is appbed 
to a made seller of vrafera in verse 8478, 
bnt regrafer to an ocenpation exercised 
fay a vroman, in verse 2933. 

“Hose the ngraler 
'VYas hire nghte name.” 

Ealtiveil says lal ester is nsed in 
Derbyshire for a female baher, and he 
snppo<es both lahester and Ireiester to 
be feminine in tbe passages cited from 
Piers Ploughman, bnt certainly mthont 
internal evidensc De also gives seir- 
ster as a feminine nonn in tbe Somerset- 
sbire dialect, and cites the Promptonum 
Pareulorum to the same pnrpose 

Jtgrgmstre is nsed by Chancer in the 
•Emghtes Tale,’ v 2S13; and, os it is 
appbed to the narrator of tbe tale, it 
vras certainly mascnlinc* Family names 
are nsnally, if not always derived from 
the male ancestor; and Baxter (ble- 
ster), Brewster, and 'Webster, were 
the^ore yrobably nsed ns masculines 
at a very early period. 


[D Exotrsn Dnnsmvjs. 

(Seep 203) 

The following remaris on English 
Diminntivcs are taben from an interest- 
ing paper on ‘English Dimmntivesi,’ ig 
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Sir G Cornewall Lewis, m the Thttolo- 
ffical Jfuieum, vol i p 679 *cy — 

, " Among tJic many duniniitiire termi- 

j nations m Tanous Tentome dialects enu- 
merated by Grumn, two only, rez linn 
O- i and ^^(corresponding to the Gctjum 
<*«») hare been generally prevalent In 
the English language. When the Teu- 
tonic elements of our language had a 
freer play, and were m a state of more 
vigorous development than is now the 
case, its power of forming diminutives 
by these means appears to have been 
considerable, thongb now it has almost 
expired • the words to which diminn- 
tive terminations have thus been at- 
tached are moreover chiefly of Saxon, 
rarely of French, and never of Latin, 
origm Partly on this account, and 
partly hecanse diminutives, as expressing 
either tenderness or contempt, are snited 
to familiar duconTee,many of the words 
which will be presently menaoned (ex- 
cept where they have lost their dmu- 
nntive meaning) are homely, or even 
vulgar 

“The fohowmg English diminutives 
^ m hn are mentioned by Grimm .* man- 
' ftiTnn from man, tamhkm from lamh, 

I lahn (in Shakespeare t}i e /odiXinfrom 
lady, hlderhm, vasenlnm, from kitdrr, 
vas 

“ Of the same form as mannikin from 
man is minniktn from min, small, tho 
parent of a large family of words, as 
minor, menu, minder, minx, &c Ifap- 
kin, from nappe, a cloth, is perhaps the ! 
only case in which the Korman part of 
our language has been inflected with -i 
this Saxon diminutive termination In- . 
stances of diminutives of the other ‘ 
family are girkin, or more properly ] 
ffurJttn, tram the German yurke, the ‘ 
modem diminutive form of which word ^ 
wonld he gUrkchen ^ 

“ The words^nikin from fine, simpMn j 
from simple, pipkin from pipe, iootikin 
from boot, thumhikine or thumlkins, the 
, ~ Scottdi name fox an instrument of tor- ^ 
tnre applied to the thumbs, pumpkin ^ 
from the German pompe, a gourd, gns- ® 
kin, from ffnee or gns, a pig, require ^ 


* Vol ill €81, and tee JamicKm iA tbe letter K 
and hn 


Sam} **a dmianJTe of endearmeot for ladf and 
Our Ledf neaattlieMrgm BXarf** Thfe Q!it& » tail 
eurreat m llie oortbem imYtanal £iur^ 

land « aea VTDbrahunY CtMlsirt oMiory, ed t, 
yp n 104. 


0 - no explanahon Sumphin or lumkm is 
evidenfly derived from the Dutch loom 
II. same as the German laum, and the 
English beam), a block of wood it is, 
as Todd has remarked, still the naval 
in a of tunher. Slammiktn, a 

^ slattern, a vulgar English, and also a 
j. Scotch expression, is derived from the 
^ word sehlamm, mud or dirt, preserved 
fg m modem German Spilhkm is the 
diminutive of spiff, a flat splinter of 
;g wood The verb to spill is still used by 
,jj carpenters in some parts of England 
^ with the sense of splintering in small 
pieces Firkin, the fourth part of a 
[. barrel, exactly corre-tponds to guadran- 
^ iulus, being the diminutive of the Angio- 
Saxon /ewcer,* or rather of the German 
Q form vter 

g “The diminutive MaUan jfr pm ^ta^ y 
4 is not the only instance of this inflexion 
g of proper names in onr language 
. Chnsfaan names, as being thd" familiar 
. appellatives of children and relations,' 
j famish many examples of this termina- 
tion Thus Lord Bacon, in his Jlistorg 
j of Henry FIT, speaking of the person 
. who counterfeited the Dnke of York, 
says that 'he was named Peter; hnt 
afterwards proving a dainty and effemi- 
nate youth, he was commonly called by 
the dimmnbve of his name, Peterkm 
or Perk in I In this case, as in many 
others, that which was onginally a 
Christian name has now hccome a sur- 
name Bo hlaUun, mentioned above, 
TojildaJrinn Tbomas, Jeiiljn from Jean, 
Waflja- fr o m. Ji^t-lOTijyalter, Wilkin 
/rouKWilliam, DicMn (also Dickonj'frcm 
Dick, Sawkin from Sal for Sarah, Hawkin 
Krom Hal for Henr y (like mawkin for 
malkin), Popkin from Bob or Pop for 
Bobert, Sunpkin or Sunkm from Simeon, 
Larkin from Larry for Lawrence, Hopkin 
from tbe old name Hob, Hodgkin from 
Bodge (whence Hoskins, Hnskisson, 
&e), Timkin from Timothy, Dawkin 
(whence Dawkins, Dakins, and Dcakins) 
from David, Lnkin from Loms, or per- 
haps from Luke, &e. to which may he 
added Goldsmith’s ficbflons name of 
Tony Lumpkin Huggins, Biggins, and 
Hoggins appear to be vanonsly corrupted 
from the diminubve of Hugh, as Dlggms 
was corrupted from Dickins 

“Another diminntiie termination I* 
formed with the letter K noticed in onr | "7, 
ladgnage by Grimm, Ls oek, of which 
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he produces tiro instances, tulhei and | 
Kllock * To these may be added pad- 
ioek a toad, from paia AJS or paide 
Dutch and German, ivtfocl, from the 
Itrerch tmd, hammeet apparently from 
hump 

"Of the diminntiTe temunatian in 
trord e irerfino, there are 
' sScdy any traces in out Esngnj:^ . 
that finp, horrerer, ocents in many 
Toids, as d uAla p, p jdmp, f o undling, 
fmdlmg, cfSn^mg, 'dinwinyV !/«''- 

liflff, ttllittp a pronneiat expression for 
iiUien^~3arf: 


AJiGLO^AXOS PBEFIXES 

\/lZ Ancijo-Saxo'r Feetixes 
(Seep 210) , 


. Mrhnp_&om deer, ttnpheg, a 
slender yontb, from afnp or sinpe, and 
iantltng, trhich is commonly denred 
from beam, a child , hot in this word, 
as hemg the participle Crom laren, and 
eqniTalcnt to icrae, or bom, the B is 
an essential letter its tme origin is 
cnncntlv to he found in the irord band, 
and landhng or l anUtnjr m eant a ehild 
inapt in siraddling-hands The disuse 
of the practice of smthmg infants in 
this country has probahly prerented this 
ctymologv from being at once percened. 
^plin g is a yotmg tree, which has 
formed'no heart and is all sap In the 
wordMmderfiBp,J Un^dhng, eaiJunUng, 
this to^nsuon eonreys the' idea of 
contempt which belongs to the dnmnn- 
tire form. But m stnrfu ioJinim stare, 
teanthng, prayhng, a fish, tanderhag a 
bird fr^uentlng the sands on the sea- 
shore, and In many ancent words, os 
ees’erlmo, veslUng, inhabitants of the 
East and West, and popelmg, a Boman 
Catholic, It serres merely as a termina' 
tom, without suggesting anr acee'«ary 
nohon of smallness, either physical or 
moral.”— T d ] 


• Vd ft p tr 
f Grlcc% ro, in. p. esS. Some isslaaoa of 
AnA>Szxoa d m^a&am la Jimy are aiLeari tp 
lUiK, A S Craefmar p |ai who Itcrwac p(KBa 
oastbemmaxsoreactempe b«Ia3g:agsa iSn cIjm 
•f swill 


To wb«h COTT go epi U eOrtetj (I t ererfiee^ 
ascfCt toJlsS at EkPsiiI at Alc's'-op * 


AtbOYtlT , 

Prey XV S.,sltbouca la tfb'toonl^iiU^wcK^T 
» tCETBicatxn, «s m tejtjatny Vado'iay pcrlnpi 
mg-jidly nsaartai to OMPlm-i sad javety scoal 
mn-aSenar aad atjemdr xeqvmi ai diBrnaare 
caemytacn, teas,, s> NlpSciir ahvm el Or 
Ua c.s:.siseTc t„a:o»t.cs hi -lee tBuOrre tj 
Erav Tol. L n. pCjU Zontixf I tians, i, as^l tr 
o.d^m v^tEotrlsarCopano^ffiaoe. totSwil 

Prrtploys I* oiths f ' " 

hnff 


1 etuiYsleci to tla. or Conf- 


nn- (on-) (E tm-) • nn-scyldig 
[-innocent; nn-tigian loun-iie 
n- (ne not) - n yllan (for newil- 
lan) to will net, mil, n-£n sisne 
mis- (E. mu-], mis-trcwian fc 
mis-fntsf, miiadfid^is-deed 
wan* w&-hSt'TJnfteofffiy In 01. 
English wan-hope deepatr, -wan- 
tTnat euiptaon. 

to-* to-brecan foircfltin pieces, 
to-drlfan fo scatter, dnre away 
Bence in Old English (o-broXen, to-fom, 
Ac 

for- (E for-) for-beddan to 
forbid, for-swerian fo for-twear, 
for-gdn fo for-go; for-bernan 
fo bum up, consume; for-gifan fo 
gae gway, for-gtte. 

wiSer (wiS against) : wiSer- 
aaca adtersary 

and- (c>*'i) : and-wltta eounte 
nance 

ge- has in general a collective 
sense, as, ge-bedSra brethren, ge- 
sef shoes, ge-mifine eommtn; ge- 
fera companion ; it fonns actrre Terbs 
from neaters, nouns, Ac, as, ge- 
standan fo urge, gc-^enean fo 
tbinh of, rtnember, ge-strangian 
to strengthen, ge-leSnian fo re- 
ward; ge-ni^Serian fo degrade, con- 
demn, from standan, ^enean, 
Strang, leSn [reward), ni€er, or 
gives a fignrabre sense, as, biddan 
to ash, beg, ge-biddan fo pray 
Bany words, howerer, taLe ge- with- 
out any change of meaning; as, sedn, 
ge-sedn tosee, htran, ge-hjran 
tohear, obey; meare, ge -me are 
marl, limit, rdm, ge-rdm wide, 
roomy 

be- (E be-) mahes neater rerbs ac- 
tiTB, as, gSn toyo, bc-gdn to com- 
mit, ^ , feran fo yo, be-feran fo 
tracel crer It is sometimes ptiratire; 
as, byegan to buy, bc-byegan to 
sell, bc-bedfdian iole-head often 
intensire; as, redftan fo reb, he- 
rcdfian to be-reore, bc-gyrdan 
fo be^yrnf. o- otherwise modifies the 
sense, as, he-hcaldan to be-hotd, 
he-sprecan iobe-tptak 
ed-[agam) ed-niwian rore-»ew 
sin- (simlc always) sin-grin 
erer-orem 

sam-t s.am-cnce hclf-yutci,}ctf. 
d,.ad 
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Lect. XIV, 


(Sg- or g e - gives pronomis and ad- 
verbs an indetenmnate sense , as, ffig- 
nnrylc (ge-h-wylc) each, even/, 
t§g-h'wider lofiftfiersoetser.— Etom 
Vernon’s Anglo-Saxon Gmdi — ^En ] 


F 0> THE Wast op a Fdtoek Tesbe. 

(See p. 212 ] 

I “The want of a fntnre tense as an 
\ organic part of the conjugation of verbs 
I IS a common defect m many modem 
j languages In all those of the Tentonlc 
> stock this defect appears inherent. Dr. 
I Frichard {Eastern Origin oj the OeHte 
I Jfations, ch vu p 107} says, ‘It has 
1 been observed that the Tentonic verbs 
\ have one forth for the fntnre and the 
Xpresent tense The same remark appUes 
to the Welsh ; for the Welsh language, 
eveept in the instance of the verb sub- 
stantive, which has two distmct forms, 
one for the present and the other for 
the future tense, has only one modifica- 
tion of the verb, which /s need to repre- 
sent both In the German dialects the 
single form above referred to is properly 
n present tense, bnt the Welsh gram- 
marians consider that their language 
has only a future, and say that the 
future is put for the present.’ ” 

Gnmm states the case as follows — 
' Onr language in all its branches has 
the power of expressmg only two tenses 
of the verb— the present and the past 
In this it differs remarkably from all the 
languages originally allied to it, which 
.are provided with abundant means for 
'expressing the relabons of tune On 
the contrary, the German approaches 
to the EimpUcity of the Hebrew and 
other tongues which are capable of 
denoting only the future and the prse- 
tente Thus, in onr older dialects, the 
'identity of the future and the present is 
j shown by the tact that the latter tense 
, serves for the former, although, as an 
WcepUon, the Anglo-Saxon appropriated ' 
*n parbcnlar root of the verb-substantive, 
jeom, to the present as dishngnished from 
the future form, heo The same peculiar 
relation is seen m the case of the lathn- 
anian esnii ‘sum,’ and iusu ‘ero,’ the 
Sclavomau jesm and hudu, and the 
Irish fatm and iuzd” — Gesehiehte der 
Oeutsehen Spraehe, bus 842 
“ infilas constantly uses the present in- 
dicative for the future, and the pracbee 
oontmned in the Old High xerman. 


There ate instances of the same kind la 
the hliddle High German, and even in 
the modem language, but then the verb 
IS commonly accompamed by some ad- 
verb in^lying or expressmg future timey 
as, ieh homme morgen, or, xeh lomme 
iald such sentences would no doubt 
require ‘veniam* or, ‘viendrai’ in 
Xabn or French A similar idiom is 
said to exist in Swedish, and in English 
we not unffegnently say, ‘I am g nin g 
AoXondonlQ-morrow ’ In the Gothic the 
present snhjnncfave also lends its aid in 
^ressmg fntniity, as the optabve with 
av may do in Greek. Ulfilas apphes 
this form in such cases as the followup 
‘ haitais,’ KoXeoas — ‘ Thou shall call his 
name John' (Luke i 13), ‘bidjan,’ 
epuTfow {John XVI 26); hnt its use 
does not appear to have extended tc 
other dialects besides the Sioeso-Gothic. 
Gnmm observes tmly enough that the | 
close relabon between tbe future tense j 
! and the subjunebve mood is sufficiently ‘ 
shown by the analogy of their forms in 
the Latm conjugation. 

“XJlfflas evades the difficnlty with 
regard to the verb sahstanbre by some- 
times using the tenses of ‘ vairtban, fio,’ 
the verb corresponding to werden, which 
plays so distinguished a part as an ank- 
iliary in modem German. 

“Accordmg to Adelung, the ATagyar, 
as well os tbe Finn and the Esthooian, 
bare no future properly so called, but 
employ the present instod From the 
following extract from von Hum- 
boldt’s Appendix to the Slithndates I 
infer that the Basque forms ils future by 
means of the auxiliary and a parbciple , 
in snch a manner, however, that the 
liitnre force depento npon the parbciple 
employed, as it may be said to do in 
‘ sum faeturos ’ or ‘ habeo facicndnm ’ 

“ ‘The tenses,’ Humboldt says, ‘ ar* 
expressed by means of the aniobary and 
the parbciple of the verb The auxi- 
liary bos two tenses, one complete in 
itseif, and the other incomplete, or 
unplymg continuance, which can bt 
employed tor the present, prmtente, 
and fntnre respecbvely These three 
last disbnebons of time arc marked by 
the parbciple, which accordmgly is 
threefold, and all tenses are thus com- 
pounded without difficulty. The two 
tenses of the auxiliary with the present 
jiarbciple express the present or imper- 
fect, with the past participle the per- 
fect or pluperfect, and so on.’ 
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I "It thos seems tbat in tery many 
jiangnages, inclndmg tdl those of the 
j Tentomc stock, a proper fatore tense is 
‘ 'granting ” — Sir Edmond Head's Shalt 
and ’TUI, pp 66-70 

I Hr. Guest remarks (Traiuadions of 
I I'htloloffteal Soaety, rol u. p 3S3) that 
j the English verb ho trss long rctsinsd 


for the cspression of fatore time, more 
partieolarly in the Korth, as in the fol- 
lomng example • — 


“ — if fhont may that fnlEHc 
Alle bees done (tnll he done) righ* at 
the wfllc.”— Eo t 
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LECTURE XV. 

attAMMA,T:iOAIi IKFI1EXIOS8 * 

§ Purposes of laflexronj § 2 Tha v<>tT< n ice and en uM. § 3. Inilezions 
of verbs § 4 inflexions of adjectives and substantives § 5 Variety of 
inflesions. § 6. Modes of inflexion, the sfrono and the tcraJ § 7 Ongm 
of inflexions. 

I. 

§ 1. Ik considering the mfeigeotion, it was stated that words of that 
class were distinguished from all other parts of speech by the 
quahfy of jinhere nt and complete significance, so that a single ejacu- 
latoiy monosyllable, or~ phrase not syntacfically connected with a 
penod, might alone communicate a facf^ or, m other words, stand for 
and express an entire proposition. The mteqection might he invo-! 
luntanly uttered, and impart a fact of a nature altogether subjective, 
to the speaker, as, for example, that he was afiected with sensations 
of physical pam or pleasure, with gnef or with terror, or it might 
assume a form more approximating to that of syntactic langu^e, . 
and address itself to an external object, as an expression of love, j 
of pity, of hate or execration, of desire, command, or deprecation. ” 
The apphcation of the distinction between mteijections, as parts of 
speech which, used smgly and alone, may commumcate a lact, a 
wish, or command, and therefore express an entire proposition, 
and parts of speech which become significant only by their con- 
nexion ivith ofeer vocables, is properly limited to the vocabulary 
of languages where, as m our own, words adimt of httle or no 
change of form, and to the simplest, least variable forms of words 
m those other languages, which express the grammatical relations, 
and certain other conditions, of the parts of speech, by w’hat is called 
mfiexion. 1 

I I propose now to illustrate the disfancticjn between’ Reeled and 
I'^umnflected, or grammatically variable and grammaticaliy-mvanahle 
I iTOrds^ and to inquire mto tiie essential character and use of in- 

* The lUostrations, and much of the argument, m this and the following 
lectures on the same subject, are too famibar to be instructive to educated per- 
sons, but 1 have introduced them m the hojie that tho^e engaged in teaching 
languages might deme some useful suggestions from them. 
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flexions. Inflexion is dcnved from the Latm i n f 1 e x n s , me pai- 
tidple of flectq^ I b end, cnrre. or turn ; and inflexions are the 
made in'fiie" Imns of words, to incKcate ather their gramma- 
tical relations to other words m the same penod, or some acddental 
oonditioa of the thing expressed by the inflected word The possible 
relations and conditions of oords arc very nmnerons, and some lan- 
guages express more, some fewer, of them by the changes of form 
called inflexions 

The tgngnaops which embody the general hteiatnrc of Europe, an- 
cient and modem, employ inflexions for the followmg purposes 
Mnt, m nouns, adjectives, prononns^ and ancles, to denote — 

(a) gendei^ ' ^ " " 

(b) nmnbCT, and 

(c) case, or grammatical relation. 

Ssawdly, m adjectives and adverbs, to mark degrees of comparison 
in adjectives, to indicate whether the word is nsed m a de 
finite or an mdefimte application. Entrihlv . in verbs, to expresi 
number, person, voice, mo^ and tense ; or, m other words, to deter 
nune whether toe nominative cas^ toe subject of the verb, is one o; 
more, singular or plural ; whether the speaker, toe person addresed 
or stdl another, is the subject j whetocr the state or action or emo 
tion cxpnKsed by the verb is conceived of solely with reference to thi 
subject, or as occasioned by an external agency , whether that state 
action, or emotion is absolute or conditional; and whether it is past 
present, or future.* 

Inteijcctions, prepositions, and ronjuncti^ ^ nninflected, or in 
variable in fdnn 

"■“§ 2 The variations of the verb arc usually .too most numerous 
and the uses and importance of inflexions may be well illustrate* 
by oompani^ an Ei^hsh nninflected with a Latm inflected verb 
The En^h defective verb ought is the old preterite of the verl 
to ouv, which was at an early period nsed as a sort of auxiliary witl 
the mfimtive, implying toe sense of necesity, just as we, am 


* Xo sagle oae of th» languages to wbeh I refer emplors iniienon for all tJi 
purpose? I have speafieJ. The Gredc and Latm hare the mast complete, Ih 
Eaglsh the most unpe-fect ^sten of ranabon. The IcelandK^ Swed^, an 
Umjh eihtbit tneraie case of a moieni passive to ce, bat. like the other toaott 
of the Gothic stock, they want the future tense , an^ on the other tend, the 
pcR^ss, in common with these latter, the definite and mdefimte fo-ms of to 
aiyctire, wh A costed also la Anglo^Suca. bat are cot di-tingauhed m Gree 
ard Latm The-v may be some doaht whether this iaticebon is not rather 
eT'CCcl except on than a geseral cteiacteosbc of the mfleoonal system whic 
Idoags to the cclbrated languages of Europe, hut the great importance ( 
tscandiCaraa, German, and Anglo-Saxon lilc*-iture, einrtles the pecoJ.anb!s c 
Gctbc gram-uar to a vompicuons pboe m all treatises cpKi modern and espeoali 
fcagteh pblohgy 
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1358117 of tie Cootmental mtions^ now emiiloy Mve and its eqnjTa- 
lents I have much to do, in English; J’ai beaucoup a faire, 
inPrench; Ich habe riel zu than, in Getmati, all mean, 
substantially, there is much which I must do. Afterwards, by a 
common process in language, the general idea of necessity involved 
^ m this use of the word owe resolved itself into two distmct senses : 
/ the. ,<me Q f p gsumary or _othfiiiJmbihtg J ^the^ n afaii:e,oLa„debh or 
the'mEum of an eqxuvalent for property, services, or Wours re- 
seived ; the mther . that of moral obhgtira, or at least of expediency 
/Different forms from the ^lue'''K)oc wcto now appropriated to the 
two senses, — ^to owe, with a newly-formed weak pretente, oweri, 
being exclusively hmited to the notion of debt , and the simple 
form ougld being employed in all moods, tenses, numbers, and 
p persons, to express moral obligation or expediency, or as an auxiliaiy 
I verb. 

Before I proceed to illustrate the use of inflexions by comparing 
the invariable ought with a Latin inflected verb of similaT significa- 
tion, I will pause to offer some further observations on the history 
lof the verb to owe. This verb is derived from a Gothic radical 
r isigmfying to have, to possess, or, as we now say, m another form of 
f the same word, to oian. Shakespeare very often uses owe in this 
sense, both in the present and the new or weak pretente form, owed/ 
for the separation between the two forms owed and ought, though it 
commenced before Shakespeare’s time, was not fully completed till 
a later period. Thus in ‘ Twelfth Hight,’ at the close of the first 
&(A, these lines occur : — 

“ Fate, show thy force . onrselves we do not oire; 

What is decreed most he, and be this so!” 

In like mauner m * The Tempest,’ act i. sc. 2 ; — 

« Thou dost here nsorp 
The name thou ou^st not ” 

And in ‘ Macbeth,’ act i. sc. 4 : — 

“ To throw away the dearest thing he oie’d. 

As ’twere a careless tnfie,” 

In these, and very many other cases, the sense is nnmistakeably to 
possess or own. Lx'Enghsh grammar the auxiliary verbs mcline to 
be invariable, as must, wzU, shall; and ought, tberefore, at last 
followed the same rule. But, for some time after the distinction 
between peenniary and moral obli^tion, as expressed by different 
forms of this word, made itself felt, the present tense owe continned 
to be occasionally employed for both pniptses, such expressions 
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you owe to do this hang not unfrequent ,• and on the other hand, 
oitffU uras occasionally, though rarely, used in place ot awed as late 
as the tune of Diyden. The two phrases, you avoe to do tins, and 
you ougU to do this, are so nearly alite in sound, that they would 
readily he confounded in pronunciation, and consequently in unhng, 
and the difficulty of distinguishing between them facilitated the 
apphcation of the rule that ausihanes are invanahle t The intro- 
duction of a new grammatical form is always attended with much 
greater embarrassment than that of a new word, and the precise use 
of mght in a new combination did not at once become settled, for 
many old authors emplcyed it as an impersonal, that is, as a verb 
without a nommativc, though followed by an objective Thus 
Chaucer and others say, us ought or oweth to do this, Ittm ought or 
oweih to do that + But, notwithstanding some vacillation m the 
grammatical employment of ought, it was generally confined to the 
expression of mere moral or prudential obligation long before cue 
had lost its original sense of propnetoiship § 


* Thus, in one of the prologues to Wydifie s translation of Clement’s Bamong 
(TTydiffite Veraons, i xv.), “ Symple men oaren not dispute nhonte holy wnt 

hut they oxen sted^Iy bilene ” In this instance, the omision of the 

infinitirc sign to is remarkahle, as showing that oxe, thongh conjugated, was 
r^arded hy the wntcr of the prologue as a true aunhaiy, hut Uus does not 
seem to hare been the general contemporaneous practice. In the will of Louis 
QiSlid, A 1404 ^Southey s Cid, 4071, we find, “ .411 thmgs which oren m such 
caas to he don ” 1 hdieve Chancer always uses the particle to before the infini- 
tive m this constrnction, and the same rule is followed m the Apology for the 
Lollards, ascribed to Wyclifie, as well as generally m the 'Wydilfite versions 
In a proclamahon of Henry III , A D 1258, given hy Boucher from Eemy s 
Bislorg of England, and often referred to as the carhest specimen of Englph, 
both senses of owe are exemplified. “ And we beaten alle ure treowe, in the 
treowthe that heo us ogen " “ And thst whe other hdpe that for to done hi 
tnam ilche other, aganes alle men, m ahe that heo ogt for to done.' 

In this document, as printed after Pauli in Hanpt's Ze\tscJtnft, iz. 2, p 298 
the last clause quoted in this note leads “ ngi for to done and to foangen." 

t Another instance where the employment of a particnlar word has teen 
diangcd, to avoid the same oonfusioa between the present md the past tense, 
may properly be not'ced here. The verb to tise formerly served as a frequen- 
titive aiuiliaiy in the present as well as the past, such phrases as “ do tis* to 
chant It," “ the lolging where you use to he,” bang of very common oocunence 
ID ShaLcspsare, and oontemporaiy as well as older writers. T use to and Ji.s/d 
to are so nearly the <amc in articulation, that in ordiD.a>j speakicg thev couU 
not be distinguished, and the pnici.t tense of ise in tins sense is therefore 
almost entirely abandoned, the indicative present of the dependent verb supplying 
the place of the frcqiifntalivc imd infinitive 

+ “ He is a jiper and a gabber, and not veray repen'ant, that eftsones doth 
th ng for wh-ch him oxM to repeat.’’ — CuACens, J’erso'i'S Tale 

8 It .5 n cunoas instance of the seeming capnoes of language, that tlie 
Cemaa habea and the French aa oir, both cognate with the root of to mrr 
and, Iile it, employed to exp-ess duty or obl’ga*ian when tsei as aimharips 
ihO. L.4ir o 
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§ 3. We -will now, after a digression which I hope is not abso- 
lutely irrelevant to our subject, return to the "inflexions. 

Suppose that, in hstening to an indistinct conversation, I catch, 
in a particular period, the word ought only. A vague sense of 
obligation is excited m my mind, hut whetLer that ohhgafaon is 
confessed by the speaker as resting upon himself, smgly, or in con- 
junction with others, or 'whether he refers to a duty incumbent upon 
the fnend or friends whom he is addressing, upon some thud person, 
or some number olf other persons ; whether he designates the obhga- 
tion as past, as now demandmg performance, or as' bp^pafter to 
accrue, absolutely or in some particular contmgeniy , upon none of 
these points does the form of the word I have happened to hear give 
me any information whatever. For anything that the form of the 
verb ought shows to the contrary, the speaker may have said, 1 
ought, he ought, we ought, you ou^t, or they ought, he may have 
referred to the present moment, at any past or future tune, as the 
penod when the duty becomes obhgatory , or he may have treated 
the duty as contingent or conditional altogether Now, if the con- 
.versation had been earned on m Latm, no such uncertamty about 
number, person, time, or mood could have ansen, because the teimma- 
tion of the word correspondiug to ought would, of itself, have re- 
solved every one of these doubts. The moment the word was 
uttered, even without a pronoun or other nominative, I should have 
been informed whether the duty was charged upon the speaker, 
upon one or more persons to whom, or one or more persons of whom, 
lie was speaking , whether the time for the performance was past, 
present, or future ; and whether it was represented as an absolute or 
I as a conditional obligation. To express all possible categones of the 
; word ought, we have one form and no more, and the context, the 
/ remainder of the sentence m which it occurs, the pronoun or other 
, nominative "which precedes, and the mfimtive which follows, must be - 
^ called m to determine its multiphed relations of time, person, and . 
condition The equivalent of ought in Latin is a verb whose radical 
IS conceived to be the monosyllable deb,* which still constitutes 
the first syllable in all the forms of the verb,. In the mfimtive 
mood, present tense, the form is debere. and this word adimts of 


should, in mercantile language, have dropped the sigmfication of debt, and con- 
tracted an opposite meaning, for haben and avoir, as opposed to soil and 
doit, both mdicate, not the debit, but the credit side of the account 

* I speak of deb as the mflenonal, not the etymological toot of debeo 
Debeo IS considered by some as a contiaction of the compound de-babeo, I 
have from, that is, I have fi"om another what still belongs to him, and, therefore, 
vs hat I oice to him The form dehabeo is used by Jerome as a negative of 
habeo, I have not, I "want; and the etymology I have just mentioned is 
rather too refiniti to be probable. 
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more than fifty inflesjons or chants of termination in the active \ 
voice alone, all so distinctly marlied, that each one instantly suggests 
to the mind of the hearer the answer to every one of the points I 
have menfinned as left undetermined by the corresponding Enghsh 
verb oiigTitf which expresses nothing but the naked fact of a duty 
meumbent, at an uncertain time, upon an uncertain person or persons 
If the isolated word I have caught happen to be debeo,I know 
that the qieaker acknowledges a present duty meumbent upon him 
Klf, had it been debnisti, I should have understood that re- 
ference was made to a past obligation of the person addressed , if 
debebunt, to a future duty of more than one third person, if 
debuerimus, to a conditional duty of the speaker and some other 
person or persons All these forms are active, and make the person 
bound the subject of the penod; but the duty itself may be made 
the subject, and then an equally full set of passive mfiexions may be 
used, m some cases indeed wi^ the aid of an auxihaTy, to express 
substantially the same ideas.* This may be said to be an extreme 
case, because, although hundreds of Latm verbs are as complete in 
their inflexions as dehere, yet many are far less so, and on the 
other hand the English example is a simple auxiliary, and as such 
little susceptible of inflexion This is mdeed tree, but it is a mere 
difference in degree Our verbs generally, exdndmg the obsolescent 'j 
second and thord persons angular m -esf and -eth, as lovesf, lovefli, j 
have but three or four changes of form, and all the other catt^ones-' 
are clnmsdy expressed by means of auxiharies 
§ 4. In like manner, our adiectiyes . a dmi t no inflexion whateiei, 
except m the degrees of oom xsitison Thus the adjective heautiful is 1 
applied equally to persons of either sex, to the subject or the object j 
of the verb, and to one or more persons, without any change of form. 
"We say a beautiful boy or girl, beautdid boys or girls, whether the 
substantive to which it is apphed be in the nominative, possessive, or j 
objective case. In short, the ^adjective, is, .except m companson,’ 
mde^nablc, invariable, or unmflected, all of which terms are em-', 
^loyed.to express the same thmg The Ijittn adjective pulcher, 
mcamng beautiful, has, on the contrary, twelve different forms m the ‘ 
positive degree alone, and m the comparative and superlative twenty- ^ 
two more, makmg ttorty-four m alL 

Ihuswesay m latm, in the nominative case, pulcher puer, a 
beanhfal boy, pulchra pu ella, a beautiful girl, m the gemtive 
or possessive, pulchri pueri, q/’ a beautiful boy, pulchrae 
puclla:, of a beautiful girl, m the accusative, correspondicg 


* e s'lOaM pcriiaps act t* able to fied lastances of the sctual occnrrencc cf 
oeoeo as eip*T5save of oLligaUon, in all the active and pasaie inflexions lot 
such are giwninatioilly and logically jotsillc 
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generally to the objective of English grammarians, pnlchrum 
puerum, a beautifolhoy, pulchram puellam, a heautiM 
girl* 

Some of these forms indeed are equivocal, the same inflexion being 
used -with different cases or genders, but nearly all of th em clearly 
and certainly indicate the number, most of them the grammatical 
relations, and many of them the genda* of the noun to -which thr 
iadj'ective is apphed. Substantives also, admitting in T’-ngbsTi ni 
Change of form, except the indication of the gemtive or possessive 
/case and the plural number, go through a wide range of vanation ii 
t Latin, every syntactical cat^ory having its appropriate form. Thus 
* it will have been observed that, in the examples Ihave dted, pul- 
cher puer and pulchra puella, m every case the termina- 
tion of the adjective and the noun is the same; pulcher puer 
pulohn pueri, pnlchrum puerum, pulchra puella 
&c , but it IS not necessary that the endings be alike. It suffice: 
that particular endmgs be used together. There is another and mon 
common form of the Latin adjective, in which the termination of the 
mascuhne nominative is not - e r , but -us. The adjective bonus, 
good, is an example of this, and if bonus were used with the 
same substantive puer m the nommative case, the phrase would 
stand bonus puer. Here the endmgs are not alike; but when 
the syllable -us is once accepted as one of the signs by which 
the mascuhne nominative is recognised, there is no difficulty in its 
use. 

§ 5. In teaching Latin by the wnting of themes it is common tc 
give the pupil the words of which he is to compose his penods m 
their simplest forms, leavmg it to him to inflect them accordmg to 
their mtended relations. In this case the words constitute no 
penod, express no proposition, and are as meamngless as would be a 
like number of Enghsh verbs, nouns, and adjectives, arranged -without 
reference to grammatical relation, and unsupphed with the particles 
and auxilianes which, m connexion -with certam laws of position, 
indicate to ns categones that, m other languages, are expressed by 
mflexion. For instance, m the English phrase, fear man, the 
words are all m their simplest, unmflect^ form, the form which, as 


* The Horatian verse:— 

“ 0 laafre pnldiri filto pnlchnor — 

(0 &lier ^egliteT of a fair inoth°T ' or. 

O aaeghter lUier than [thyj lair mother ')— 

IS a good ejcample of the snpenor gracefiilDess of expr^on in inflected len- 
gnages , hut it is more equivocal than the English, for, though m this instance 
th^ IS no logical difficulty m the constractiou, there is nevertheless a gramma- 
ffcal uncertainty whether' the lady addressed is compared with /ic/ mother, oi 
the mother of some other person 
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'Re suppose, comes nearest to tteir pramtvve radical shape, hut mil 
have DO difficulty m determining their relations to each other. "We \ 
know that she^, which comes first in the proposition, is the subject I 
or nominative of the verb Jear, and that man, which follows thul 
verb, is its object or objective case Sow, if we take the correspond- 
ing Latin words in the simplest, most indefimte form m which they 
occur in that langu:^, we have ovis, timere, homo; hut 
this succession of words would convey to a Boman no meaning 
whatever, and m order to make it'intelh^le to him we must hegm 
with ovis, the nominative singular of the Latm word for sheep, 
and tiansform it mto oves, which is the regular nominative plural 
of that form of nouns ; timere, the infinitive correspondmg to the 
English verh/eor, must he changed into timent, which istlie 
indicative present ^id person plnial of that verb, and homo, the 
nominative smgular of the Latm word for man, mto the aocusaave 
or objectiie, hominem, or the plural homines The proposi- 
tion would then stand, oves timent hominem. and, as I shall 
show hereafter, the meaning would to a Boman he^nally clear, and 
precisely the same, if the order of the words were reversed, homi- 
neimtiment oves 

I have taken my illustrations from the Latin, as a tongue more' 
or less famihar to all of ns, hnt although, as compared with 
Englidi, its system of inflexion may he considered very completc,j 
* yet it is extremely meagre when measured by that of many other ^ 
languages In Turkish, for example, a numerous class of verbs has, 
first, its simple, its rcllcxive, and its reciprocal forms , to each of 
these belongs a causative form, thus makmg six, all active and 
affirmative. Then comes tlic passive of each, givmg us twelve^ and 
e\ery one of these twelve has, besides its affirmative form, a motive 
and an impossible conjugation, so that we have thirty-six funda- 
mental forms, each of which, m its different moods, tenses, numbers, 
and persons, admits of about one hundred inflexions, thus giving 
to the verb three or four thousand distinctly marked expressive 
forms But even this wide range of inflexion by no means e^austs 
the possible nnmher of variations mdicativc of grammatical relation, 
or other conditions of the verb, for m some languages there are 
du'ils, or vcrhal forms exclusively appropriated to the number two , 
and m others, the verb has special mflcxions for the diifcrent 
genders. Again, m some tongues there are forms expressive oi 
Iteration or repetition, called fiequentatives, as from the Latin dico, 

I say, the frcqucntatii c dictito, m nursery English I leep saying, 
Tlicroare also forros expressive of desire, as from the Latin cdo, 1 
eat, csnrio, 1 de^ae to cat, I am hungry , and of commencement, 
or tendency, as from the I.atin caleo, I am warm, calcsco, 1 
prow warm; from silva, a -wood, silvcscere, to run to wood 
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(of a vme plant); from aibor, a tree, arborescere, to Jecome a 
tree * 

^ In Spamsli and Italian there are numerous terminations apphed'^ 
'' to substantives and adjectives, mdicative of augmentation or dmii- 
nution, affection or dislike, and these are sometimes piled one upon 
the other by way of superlative Thus from the Italian uomo, i 
a man, we have omaccio, a bad man, omacciono, a very 
little man, omaccio ne, a large, or sometimes a noble-minded, 
man, omacciotto, a mean little mdn, ometto or omettolo, 
a small man, omiciatto or omiciattolo, an msigmficant 
man. 

/ These last words, indeed, as well as same of the verbal forms 1 
> have cited, may be said to be denvatives rather than infleyinns, 
because they express quahties or accidents, not syntactical relations 
or conditions, and belong therefore to the domain of logic, not properly 
to that of grammar, except sunply so far as the whole history of words 
belongs to grammar It appears to me, nevertheless, that all ! 
regular changes of words may be called mdexions, and the power I 
of modifymg vocables by such changes is as characteristic of 
different languages as the vanations of termination or of radical 
vowel, which are generally embraced in that designation 
The speech of the Spamsh Basques, one of those rare sporadic,* 
or, as they have been sometimes called, insular languages, which, 
long mamtam themselves m the naidst of unalbed tongues and 
hostile mduences, appears to be unsurpassed, if not unequalled, m 
vanety of mflexion. Thus all the parts of speech, mcluding prepo- 
sitions, conjunctions, mteqections, and other particles, -admit of 
dp nlm s inn There are six nominative forms and twelve cases of the 
noun. The adjective has twenty cases- Every Romance verb is 
represented by twenty-six radical forms, each with a great number 
of inflexions; and different modes of conjugation are employed m 
addressing a child, a woman, an equal, or a supenor.f 

Thus far we have spoken of simple words only, and their regular 
derivatives, but, if they be compounded, stdl more complex ideas 
may be conveyed, and finally, m some languages, by the process to 
which we have before referred, called agglutmation, but not always 
distingmshable from more famihar modes of composition, or even 
from inflexion, several words may be compressed mto one, and thus , 
a smgle verb may of itself stand for a whole sentence, expressing at 


* Fuller, who had a heroic contempt for all word-fetters, translates the hscc 
planta in Judea arborescit of Grotms, hy “hyssope doth tree it m 
Judea .” — Ptsgah Sight cf Palestine, i 10, § 8. 
f Quatrefages, Souvenirs d w» Sdiwaliste, 
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ones tlie subject, the copula, the object, as well as numeioas pte- 
dicates or quahfications of all of them, 

§ 6 Not only the objects, but the methods, of inflexion are very 
Tarious m diflerent tongues, and a single langu^e often avails itsell 
of more than one of them It may be stat^ that there are' two 
leading modes of vanation, both sufSciently exemplified m Enghsh, 
'—the one consisting in a change of some of the elements, usnally 
vowel^^^Tlhe root-form , the other, in prefixmg or subjoining ad- 
ditional ^Uables, hr at least vocaTaements, to the radicaL Of the 
first sort, the letter-change, our verb to nde is an example, the 
diphthongal long * of the nxit being changed mto o m the preterite 
rode, and mto simple short t m the participle ndden So run, 
ran , vfnie, wrote (m Old English wrate), written ; fly, flew, and 
so forth. In like manner man makes men m the plural , foot, feet ; 
goose, geese, and the like The Scandinavian and Teutomc lan- 
guages, which are so closely allied to English both m grammar and 
in vocabulary, much afiect the lettei::£hange,-and ue find m &ll of 
them, as well as m Anglo-Saxon, traces of a much more extensive 
use of this pnnciple at some earlier penod of linguistic development. 
For mstance, m all these languages the verb had probably once a 
regular causative form, oonsistmg m a vowel-change, and it is 
cunous that the remains of this form should be found at this day m 
the same roots of each of them. Thus, the neuter verb to fall has 
Its causative to fell, that is to cause to iall, as to feU a tree with 
an axe, to fell a man by a blow j the neuter to lie, its causative to 
lay, to make to lie, or place , and the neuter to sif, its causative to 
set, m several different apphcations. These same neuters, with 
their respective causatives, exist in Damsh, Swedish, and German, 
as well as m English. The resemblance m their forms leads oc- 
casionally to confusion m their use The causative to set, m its 
diflerent acceptations, is a sad stumbhng-block to persons who are 
not strong in their accidence ; and to lie and to lay are so frequently 
confounded, that even Byron, in his magmficent apostrophe to the 
Ocean, was guilty of wntmg “there let him lay.”* Neither the 
English nor the other languages of the Gothic stock now do, nor, so 
far as we are able to follow them back historically, ever did, exclude 
-inflexioa by the mode of addition of letters nr lyllnhW, p-nfl the two 
methods of conjugation and declension appear to have coexisted 
from a very remote penod. Although, therefore, we inflect many 
Saxon immitives by augmentation, yet we confine the letter-change 
almost wholly to words of that stock, and we generally, if not 


* The oil poem of Kgnj Altinnitr has he for hg 
on the KhvnsU Ijrth the biUe 
Fvtry knygbk eo Uods oa oUier * — 
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always, mfiect liatin and other foreign roots by aagmfflQtahou. 
Thns the verb to amend, which we derive from the Latm throu«>h 
tl^e French, forms its preterite amended by the addition of the 
syllable -ed to the simple form. The Latin-Enghsh noun possession 
makes its plural by subjoinmg s, possessions. We still use prefixes 
largely m composition ; but as a fiexional element, although th^ 

- were a good deal employed m Anglo-Saxon, they must now be 
conadered obsolete. The syllabic prefix ge-, regularly used in 
Anglo-Saxon with pretentes, and often with past participles, as well 
as m many other cases, long retamed its ground, and is yet some- 
times employed in the archaic style of poetiy, m the form of a y, 
which, m our orthography, nearly represents the prohahle pro- 
nunciation of the Saxon augment. Spenser uses this augment very 
freq^uently, and Thomson often employs it m the ‘Castle of Indo- 
lence,’ both of them merely for metrical convenience.* 

Of these two leadmg modes of venation, the former, which con^fs ' 
m a change of letter m the radical form, is called the strong j the | 
latter, consisting m the additum of vocal elements to the root,j 
I the weak inflexion. The prmciple on which this nomenclature isj 
' founded is that the power of varying a word by change of its more \ 
unessential constitnentB, withont external aid m the way of composi- ; 
tion or addition of syllables, imphes a oertam vitahfy, a certain { 
innate organic strength, not possessed by roots capable of vanation | 
only by the mcorporation or addition of foreign elements. The < 


* In Milton it occurs bat thnce, and in one of these three instances it is 
applied in a very nnnsual way In the first printed of Milton’s poetical com- 
positions, the Epitaph on Shakepeare, we find the lines- — 

" What needs toy Shafeespeare, for bis hononr'd bones, 

Tbe labour of an ase in piled stones? 

Or tbat his boUoir'd reliqses should he hid 
Under a etax-ypmnlxng pyramid ? " 

Here the qrllabic angment y- is prefixed to a jwesent participle, a form of which 
there are reiy few examples, though tkstinde, y-iasting, or permanent, occurs 
m the prodamation of King Henry III referred to in a note on page 225 The 
prefix is rarely apphed to any but Saxon radicals, and tkvsy-pointmg is a donble 
departure from the Engli^ idiom T~pomted, indeed, is found m Kobert of 
Gloucester, and it is possible that iUton wrote tj-pomled, in which case the 
meaning would bejpomfed or surmounted vith a star, like some of the Egyptiim 
obelisks, whidh bare Teceired this decorafaon since thgr were transfen^ to 
Europe, instead td pointing to the stars 
It 13 not here inappropnate to xemaik that the expletire yunss, often written 
I mss, as if it were two words, and understood to be the first person indicative 
present of an obsdete verb to mss, to teach, direct, or affirm, with the pronoun 
of the first person, is only the Anglo-Saxon form of an adverb denved from a 
participle and correspondmg exactly to the German gewiss, meani ng surety, 
certainly. The erroneous explanation above alluded to is sometimes found where 
one would hardly expect to meet it, as, for instance, in the Glossary to Scott’s 
iditinn of Sir Tnstram 
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iwcakinflesioii is the regular, the strong the irregular, form of the 
'older grammarians , hut, accordmg to the theory now m vogue, the 
strong IS the more anment and regular of the two modes of inflexion, 
ytod the terms ought to he reverse The suffrage of chfldren, who 
are acute philologists, and extremely apt m seizmg the analo^es of 
langui^e, and therefore credible witnesses, is m favour of the r^u- 
lanty and Imgnisbc propriety of the weak inflexion. They say 1 
runned, 1 rtded, and the hke ; and Cohbett, an unlearned, indeed, hat 
excellent practical grammarian, as well as some hotter instructed 
philologists, have seriously proposed to reform our grammar hy re- 
ieebng the strong pretentes and participles, and inflecting all verbs 
according to the r^ular or weak method • 

But, whatever may he thought of the relative antiquity of the 
Xonns, the notion on which the new nomenclature rests is a fanciful 
one, and it is unfortunate that terms so mappropnate should have 
been saneboned hy such high authority, and so generally adopted hy 
grammarians. Had the two modes been called, respeebvely, old and'\ 
new, the names would have expressed a histoncal fact,'or at least j 
a probable theory, hut it would he easy to ass^ as sound and as' 
obvions reasons for dcsignabng the two classes of vanahon hy 
ascnbmg to them colour or weight, and for callmg them hlack and 
white, or heavy and light, as those alleged for the use of the terms 
strong and weak. It certainly could not have been difficult to 
invent appellabons more appropriate m character, and it is to he 
regretted that the difficulbes of giammabcal science should he 
augmented 1^ mcreasmg the number of fallacious terms m its 
vocabulary 

§ 7 Yanous theones have been suggested to explam the origin 
of the ^nges of forms m different classra of words m inflected 
languages These I carmot here discuss or even detail It must 
suffice to oiteerve that, pith respect to the sbong inflexions, or those 
s 


• The tendeoty of rnodem Engh^ to the more extended use of the weak 
inflexion is so powerful, that, unless it he checked hy increased fam-hanty with 
oar earlier hteratnre, it is not nnprobahle that the strong declensions and con- 
jngabons will disappear altc^ther. A comparison of the modem poets with 
Chaucer, and even mudi later writers, will show that hundreds of verbs fonnerly 
mflcctcd with the letter-change are now conjugated hy augmentation. Evuv 
new Enghdi dictionary diminishes the nnmher of \rreffular verbs Webster 
tells us that sjxdfen, as the participle of swell, is now nearly obsolete. Popular 
speech, however, still preservea this form, as wdl as manv other genuine old pre- 
terites and participles, which are no longer employed in written inghsh Even 
itd (pronounced hCt), now a gross volgansm, occars as the parbaple of ie 
heat as late as the he^nnmg of the seventeenth century See Holland's P/iny, 
u 393, and Jkoxi ui 19, m the original edibon of the standard translation of 
the Bible. 
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^consisting in a letter-change, as, present run, past ran, smgular 
man, plural men, it os at least a plausible supposition ftat^hey 
onginated in different pronunciations of the same wor<l in ^ifforpnr 
local ^alects . the respectave pro niinciations-each assuming a distinct 


signiticance, as the dialects melted mto one speech.^^As to the weak 
inflexions, those consi'stmg m the addition of vocm’elements, it has 
been conjectured that these elements were m all cases ongmally 
pronouns, auxihanes, or participles which have coalesced with the 
verb or other root. Jn general the inflexions were adopted so early, 
and the pronouns or o&er absorbed words have become so much 
modified, that they can no longer be recogmsed m their combination 
with the mflected word. But there are some instances where we 
possess historical evidence of such a coalescence. The filture of the 
verb m all the Bomance langus^es is a case of this sqrt. Thus 
amard, amaras, amara, the future of the Spanish verb 
amar, is simply amar he, I have to love; amar has, thou 
hast to love, amar ha, he has to love.* * * § In the closely allied 
Portuguese the constituents of the future may still be used sepa- 
rately, and even an obhque case inserted between them , as dar,- 
Ihe-hei, I will give him, agaslar-se-ha, he will be angry t 
This was also common in Old Castihan, and we find m Beuter such 


As to the weak 


combinations as castigarosemos, evidently os hem os de 
castigar,we will pumsh yon. The formation of many of the 
other tenses may readily be traced m the older literature of other 
Peninsular dialects. Thus we find m the Catalan of King Jaume,^ 
the first person plural of the conditional, with an obhque case, here 
a dative, inserted . nos donar los mem po q valien, “we 
would pay them for them [the horses] what they were worth.’'§ 


* The Mceso-Gotluc verb haban, to have, was used as a future atuoliaxy, 
not as & past. Thus, in John xu 26 "jah parei im ik, fiaroh sa andbahts 
meins visan babai}) " and where I am, there my servant shall be ” And 
when nsed m the tense, it still involved the intiire corresponding to the 
umld and should of the English Bible in a sunilar construction, as m John 
VI, 6 “ ip silba vissa, patei habaida tanjan,” “ for he himself blew what he 
tcould do ; ’’ and John vi 71 . “ Qnapuh pan pena iudan sdmonis iskanotn sa 
auk habaida ina galev^an.*' “ He spake of Judas Ikanot the son of Sunsn* 
for he it was that should betray him.” 

j- [Likewise m the Proven^ we find dir vos at', I will tdl yon, and dir tos 
em, we wdl tdl yon. On the ’subject discussed m the text, see some inferestmg 
remarks in ATnv Muller’s Lectures on the Science of Language, p 216 seq — 
Ed] ' 

4: * Conquesta de Yalenda por lo seremsshn e catholich princep dO Jaume/ 
Valencia, 1515. 

§ In the Chromde of Din Peru Niflo, p. 56, we find the complicated com- 
bination, facernos la ban dejar, “ they will make ns abandon it.” 

The compound tenses were sometimes used in Italian down to the end of tht 
fifteenth century Savc-irola generally employs the inflected future, but in a 
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There is a more mterestnig example of a newly-formed inflexron m 
Tnngiingps cognate with our own, and I shall pomt out other j^ark- 
^ instances of a tendency m the same direcfaon, m discnssing the 
Old-Engli^ mflexions.* The Icelandic has a reflexive form of the 
verb, used also as a passive, the charactenstic of which is the con- 
sonantal g pfliTig st or z : thus the active infimtive at kalla, to 
call, makes the reflexive kallast or kallaz. This was anciently 
written sc or s k instead of st , and 'there is no doubt that it w as 
onginally sunply a contraction of the reflexive pronoun sik, corre- 
spmding to our seJ/, or more exactly to the French reflexive se, so 
that at kallast waseqmvalent to to caB on<?s self, or the French 
s’appeler The form m question was at first purely reflexive. 

It gradually assvuned a passive force, and there are a few mstances of 
its employment as sndi hy classic wnters m the hest ages of that 
hteratate.t lu modem Swedish and Danish it is a trae passive I 
dwdl upon this philological feet the more^ because it is one of the 
few cases where we can show theongm of an inflexion, and it is also 
specially mtereshng as an instance of the recent development of a 
passive conji^tiou m a language helongmg to a femily which, m 
common with most modem European tongues, has rejected the passive 
fonu altogether.} Althoi^h the theones I have mentioned serve to 
famish an explanation of many cases of both weak and strong m- 
flexion, there are numerous flexional phenomena which they fail to 
account for. 'We must seek the rationale of these in more recondite 
pnnciples, or, m the present state of philological knowledge, confess 
our mahihty to propose a solution, and we are sometimes tempted to ^ V 
mamtain with Becker, that langnage, as an organism, has its laws 
of development and growth, hy virtne of which the addition of vocal 
elements to the root is as purely a natural germmation as the qirontmg 
tf a bud at the end of a stem or m the nvilln of a leaf § Ko theoiy 
if agglutination or coalescence will explam the general resemblance 
of the gemtive singular to the nommatiie plural m English nouns. 


sermon ddivered “ adi vui. di giogno m ccccJxaxv.” p. 12, he has, “ e dicoU 
che se jdio ha premiare hnoo^i almondo ha premiare gh chnstiani,” 
etc 

* See Lertnie SVin. 


t Bgj munn ver jiat gera, s^ Skarphe«mn kvlat fast mnn aanat td elld- 
mylaia, bjab, c. 123 Eigi mum slffa- fcostr, Fornmanca S&rar ia 73. 
RanSgrsni sast J;a ekfa Forn Sog Xor« n 244, 

i [in fee same way in Latin, the r, winch is the sign of the paiBive voire, 
and wkch is the rcpritentabve of *, is probablv the same as s', the rerb heme 
ongi^y reflenre, and acquiring snhoeqnently the passive roeasunw —Ed 1 
§ [Th^ can however be httle doubt that idl mflcDons were onginally separate 
words. Most of them can he trared back to tacir onpnal forms; and even 
wnerett-emnot be done, wc may pienmc from analogy that such was onginallv 
tae case See botes and lllnstmtions On the Ongtn of Inflexions —Ed 'J 
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and the like coincidence betiveen the same cases in the masculine 
and femmine genders of Latin substantives and adjechves The 
charactenstic endings of the genders, and the. identity of form 
between the nommaWe, accusative, and vocative cases in the neuter 
gender of adjectncsand substantives in both Greek and Latm, are 
jiecuhanties of an equally obscure character.* Lingmstics, as a 
science, is stiil m its' infancy, and its accumulation of facts is but 
just begun. We shall doubtless hereafter piaietrate much deeper 
into the mystenes of language, but yet we. must resign ourselves 
to the conclusion, that speech, like other branches of human inquirj', 
will be found to have its ultimate facts, the detection of whose 
causative prmciplcs is beyond our reach 


* Archbishop Whately makes the following suggestion m his annotation on 
I.ord Bacon’s sixteenth essay — 

“ In that phenomenon in language, that, both m the Greek and Latin, nouns 
of the neuter gender, denoting things, mvanably had the fiommative and the 
accusative the same, or rather had an accusative only, employed as a nominative 
when required, — may there not be traced an indistmct consciousness of the 
persuasion that a mere thing is not capable of being an agent, which a person 
only can really be, and that the possession of power, strictly so called, by phy> 
sical causes, is not conoeii’able, or their capaoiy to zoamtam, any more than to 
produce at first, the ^stem of the umvorse? — whose continued existence, as 
well as its origin, seems to depend on the contmued operation of the great 
Creator, blay there not be in this an admission that the laws of nature pre> 
suppose an agent, and are mcapable of being the cause of their ovm ob- 
servance?” 

It IS with diffidence that I venture any criticism on so profound a thinker 
and so accurate a writer as the distinguished scholar from whom I quote; but it 
appears to me that this view of the case supposes grammatical gender to be es- 
sentially indicative of sex, that sex is a necesary attnbute of all personality, 
indnding that of the Deity, and that want of sex distmguishes the thing from 
the person The Greeks as well as the Latins, generally at least, employed 
gender as a mere grammatical sign, for the names of thousands of things m 
both languages are masculine and feminine, and on the other hand beings are 
in very many cases designated by words of the neater gender. The words of 
this latter d^, it is true, are generally derivatives, diminutives, and the hke ; 
but I am aware of no reason to suppose that m any stage of the Greek or Latm, 
wkitever may have been the case m the older tongues firom which they are 
derived, the mascuhne and femmine forms alone were capable of expressing 
petsonidity. The neuter adjective rh Qe7oy is used absolutely for the Divme 
Being or Essence by Herodotus and by dZsdijlus The chorus m the Aganem- 
non applies it to the inspiration of the Divmity — 

1083, XO. loiKfy afi^l tSv abrrjs kokSv, 

pivei rb Oetov Sovkla srapiy ^pevi ; 
and it occurs m the sense of Divine control in the ChoepJiori, v. 956 — 
KpaTtiral Tus rh @c7op rapa rh ulj 
{-roufj eiy kokois. 
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[A. Otrz ssa Ovoxt 
(Seep 225) 

Sir Edmund Head, in lus vork * Shall 
and ^ill’ (p 103), makes some rery 
interesting remarks on the abore srords, 
vrhich deserve to be qaoted as eondima- 
tosT of the remarks m the tent. 

“The verb ‘owe’ is the same as the 
Anglo-Saxon affon or affan, to own, with | 
whiidi is connected the modem German 
agtn ' 

“ In the firstplace there is little donbt, 

I I conceive, that the earhest meaning of 
i ‘owe’ was lhatof ‘agan,’ ‘toosm,’ or 
V ‘ have as one’s own.’ Shakespeare says — 
“ ‘I amnotworthy of thewcalthlowe.’ 

MPt TTell Oi&t Ends Well, act ii sc. 5. 1 
And the instances are innnmerable | 
Compare Comedy of Errors (act uu sc. 1), ' 
ilaebeih (act T se. 1), Othello (act lu ' 
EC 3) 

II I __ poppy nor msndragom 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet 
sleep 

Which thon ow'det yesterday ’ 


last is oRen very inconvenient w* 
cannot say, ‘he was known to uight,' 
for ‘he was known to be boond in duty,’ 
and the original present ‘owe ’ will not 
express what we want. 

“We have no difficulty in sesmg how 
a word which signifies that a debt of 
any kind, whether moral or pecnniary, 
has been dne, mar be applied to the pre- 
sent obhgation of dischargmg either 
bnt I confess that I oave always felt 
the greatest difficulty in explaining how 
i a verb which meant ongin^ly ‘ to have 
' as one's own,* ‘ to own,’ came to signiQ' 
‘to be bound to pav.’ 

“ A ennons example of the two senses 
of the verb in close contact may be found 
in the common text of Shakspere’s SXng 
John (act li sc 1) — 




v‘ 


\ 


“ ‘——Be pleased then i i 
To pay that duty which yen ttniy 0 ce_ J 
To him who oices it.’ 


That IS, ‘pay the homage which you 
owe to the pnnee to whom it be- 
lOTgs.”’— En) 


“In the second n lacc. there is no 
doubt that ‘ ought ’ is a regular ‘weak’ 
prmtento of ‘ owe.’ Thus in Henry IT 
Tart I actld.se 3, ‘Bo Kdd the other 
day yon onght Mm a thousand pounds ’ 
So in Bonne’s letters (Southey’s Com- 
monplace Booi, i. 3SG), ‘ They ought the 
world no more ’ Chaucer uses * ought’ 
impersonally — 

“ ‘ Well ought us werke ’ 

Seamd ATun’s Tale, t, 15182 — 

bat 1 am ineUned to thmk that this is 
an imitation of the iffiom of such Batin 
words as ‘oportet,’ or it is analogous 
to the constmction ‘ me rather had ’ for 
‘I bad rather’ (jBicAurd IJ act in. sc 

S) 

“ ‘ Ought’ itsidf has thus in so-ne 
tense bceeme in English one of the ‘ dis- 
placed p'TCtcntc*,’ as Cnmm calls them 
(that IS, pnctcntcE promoted to do the 
du*T of presents), urd aequited the pre- 
sent sen'e of dntv ; bnt it hu rat ac- 
quired a seeosi weak prmtente of its 
own, nor has p fo-med a present inCn.- 
' tivc end participle. The want of th'se 


[B Ov THE Oaioiv op IsrCExioas 
(Seep 235 ) 

hfnny grammanans have mamfaincd 
that the terminational changes spring 
from the body of the notm or verb 
by some pnnctple of internal growth. 
This theory is supported by A ti 
gchlcgei, who observes “llmgiiagcs 
with uffiexions may be denominated 
the organic languages, because they 
include a hvmg prmciple of develop- 
ment and increase, and alone poisess, 
if I may so express myself, a fonitful 
and abundant vegetation The wonder- 
ful mechanism of these languages con- 
sists in forming an immense vanety of 
words, and in marking the connexion of 
the ideas expressed by tho«e words by 
the help of an ineonsidciahle murher of 
syllables, irhic^, rietred separately, have 
no signification, bnt which determine 
with precision the scn«e of the words 
to winch thev arc attached. By modi- 
frmg radical Ictcr-, and by addjig den- 
vative syUaVes to the roots, dcrivrUvf 
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rotds of vanoos Eorts are formed, and 
dcnratives from those denTatfres 
Words are componnded from several 
roots to express complex ideas Finally, 
sahstantives, adjectives, and pronoons 
are declined, vnth gender, nnmher, and 
case, verbs are conjugated Umraghoat 
voices, moods, tenses, nnmhers, and per- 
sons, by employing, m like n&mer, ter- 
minations, and sometimes augments, 
srbicb by tbcmselvcs signify nothing 
This method is attended vcith the ad- 
vantage of cnnneiatmg m a single vrord 
the principal idea, fregnently greatly 
modified and extremely complex already, 
mth its 'irhole array of accessory ideas 
and mutable rations.” * 

The more modem school mamtam a 
directly opposite, and certainly more 
intelligible theory, namely, that the m- 


fiexions vrere originally vrords 'Which, 
like other words, conveyed a distmet 
meaning To take two examples hir. 
Garnett, m a paper ‘ On the Ongm and 
Import of the Genitive Case,’ prmted in 
the Trantaeliont of the Philological So 
eietg (vol u p 165), brings forward 
good reasons for belieiang that the ter- 
mination of the genitive case is in real- 
ly a relative pronoun. It •would occupy 
too much space to give in detail these 
arguments, but another example may be 
exhibited in fewer words It has been 
proved by many grammarians that the 
termmabon of the English preterite -i 
at -ed IS in reality the preterite did, 
and the arguments in favour of this 
supposition are clearly stated in the 
following passage by Professor Max 
MQller •— 


« In Gothic there is a verb nayan, to nourish. 

Siasalar Dual 

nas-i-da nas-i-dedn 

nas-i-d£s nas-i-dgtuts 

nas-i-da 


Its preterite is as follows • — 
Floral 

nas-i-dednm. ' 

nas-i-dedu)) 

nas-i-dSdnn 


•' The subjunctive of the pretente . 

nas-i-d6djau nas-i-dSdeiva 

nas-i-dedeis nas-i-d€deits 

nas-i-dedi — - — 

“ This is reduced in Anglo-Saxon to . 

Siojolar 

ncr-5-de 

ner-e-dest 

ner-S-de 


nas-i-dddeuna 

nas-i-dddciji 

nas-i-dedema. 

FToral 

ner-e-don. 

ner-e-don 

ner-e-don. 


“ Subjunctive . 

ncr-c-de 

ner-e-de 

ner-e-de 


ner-c-don. 

ner-e-don. 

ner-e-don. 


‘ Let us now look to the auxOiary verb to do, in Anglo-Saxon : 

Smgolar Flniml. 

dide didon. 

didest didon. 

dide didon. 


“If we had only the Anglo-Saxon 
IiTetcnte nerede and the Anglo-Saxon 
dide, the identity of the de m nerede 
with dtde would not be very apparent- 
Ent here yon •will perceive the advan- 
tage which Gothic has over all other 
Teutonic dialects for the purposes of 
grammatical comparison and analysis. 
It 15 in Gothic, and in Gothic m the 
plural only, that the full auxihary de- 
dian, didup, deduit has been preserved 
In the Gothic smgular nastda, nastdee. 


nanda stand for naaideda, nastiedft, 
nasideda. The same contraction has 
taken place m Anglo-Saxon, not only in 
the singular but in the plural also. 
Tet, such is the similarity between 
Gothic and Anglo-Saxon that we can- 
not donbt tbeir preterites having been 
formed on the same last If there be 
sujT truth m inductive reasoning, there 
must have been an ongmal Anglo-Saxon 
jiretente,!-^ 


* Bjjpp, GnnMor, a cm Onron) Otr 

* ssrm Criin-Kir l 546. 


• P M t‘ *p 
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Siagtdaf 

BBT-S-djde 

ser*e-didcst 

Ber>S*dide 

And as ntr-f-itit d^nndled dom toj 
nereie, Eo neriie 'vFoald, in meters I 
EngUsb, become ntred. Tlie i of tbe 
pretadte, tberefore, vluch ebanges J| 
tme into X fared, is onginall; the ansi- ! 
baiy Terb to do, and X fared is tbe same ' 
X fare dtd, or X did fare In Englisb 
dialects, as, for instance^ in tbe Sorset 
dialect, eieiy {iretente, ifit expreses a 
lasting or repeated action, is formed by 
X did,* and a distmetion is tbns esta- 
blished betireen ‘ ’e died eestetdae,' and 
’the so'be did die b; scores;’ tbongh 
oi^^iudlf died is tbe some as die did 
"It i^bt be a^ed, bosrerer, -rery 


Plural, 

ner-e-didon. 

ner-d-didon 

ner-d-didon 

I 

properly, boir did itself, or the Anglo- 
Saxon dide, tnis_ formed and horr it 
received tbe mraning of a pictente. 
In dide tbe final de is not termination, 
bnt it is tbe root, and the first syllable 
dt is -a rednpUeation of the root, tbe 
fact being that all preterites of old, or, 
as th^ are called, strong rerbs, mere 
fonned, os in Greek and Sanskrit, by 
means of rednpbeatiou. ’The root do 
in Anglo-Sason is the same as the root 
tbK m Ufiemt in Greek, and the Sanskrit 
;root dha in dadhimi Anglo-Saxon 
idide monld therefore correspond to' 
! Snsknt dadhau, 1 placed ’’ — leetuns 
on theSctmeeoJLttnsuafff,^ 21S-fiS1. 
[_E»3 


* IkKiwss DontfAwtJDfdtet^ p, 89 
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LE0.TTIEE XVI 

GEAMMAtlCAL rSFLEXIOS3. 

§ 1. Arrangement of period. § 2. Latm mfesons. § 3 Valne of Latn. 
grammar. § 4.jC!^i)arison.p f fns adrantag es of nmn Sected and i nflected 
languages. § 5. Collocation of irords. ' ■ 

11 . 

' § 1. The general principle, which the philological facts stated m 
the last lecture serve to illustrate, is that,* in fully inflected language^ 
like the Latin, the grammatical relations, as ivell as many other 
conditions of words, are mdicated by their Jform languages with 

few mflemons, hke English, by their n osition s.m .the peno^ and by 
the aid of certam small words called aushanes and particles, 
themselves msigmficant, hut servmg to point out the connexion 
between other words. In the proposition which was taken as an 
example, sheep fear man, oves timent hominem, the 
Enghsh words were each employed m the simplest form in which 
they exist m the language, without any variation for case, number, 
or person, whereas, m the corresponding Latin phrase, every word 
was vaned from fte radical, or inflect^ accordmg to its gram- 
matical relations to other words m the penod. Hence it will be 
seen that, for determming the relations between the constituents of a 
Latm penod, the attention is Gist drawn to the mflected syllables of 
the words, and only secondanly to their import. These syllables 
may be called the mechamcal part of grammar, because, though 
they probably once had an mtelhgible signiflcance in themselves, 
yet tlmt had been lost before Homan literature had a being, and so 
far back as we can trace the language th^ were always, as they 
now are, mere signs of external relations and accidental conditions 
of the words to which they are appbed. When the first inflected 
word in a Latin sentence is uttered, its relations to the entire 
proposition are approximately known by its ending, its ear-mark , 
and the mmd of listener is next occupied in sorting, out of the 
words that follow, another, whose termination talbcs with tliat of 
the first ; the process is repeated with the second, and so on to the 
end of the penod, the sense being often ibsolutety suspended until 
you amve at the key-u-ord, uhich may bo the last in the whole 
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sentence, VTe may illustrate the mental process thus gone through, 
hy i-mamTiing the \rords composing an En^h »mtence to he 
numhered one, two, three, and so on, hut to he pronounced oi 
written promiscuously, mthout any r^rd to the Engbsh rules of 
position and succession. Let it he agreed that the nominativfe, or 
subject of the verb, shall he marked me, the verb two, and the 
objective case, or object of the verb, three. Thus, HVilham 1, struck 
2, Peter 3. It is evident tha^ if we once become perfectly famibar 
with the apphcation of the numbers, so that one instantly suggests 
to ns the grammatical notion of the subject or nominative, two of 
the verb, and three of the object or objective, the numeral being 
in every case the sign of the grammatical cat^oiy, the position of 
the words becomes unimportant, and it is indifferent whether I say 
IVilham 1, struck 2, Peter 3, or Peter 3, struck 2, IVilliam 1. The 
subject, the verb, and the object remam the same m both forms, and 
the meaning of course must be the same. Enghsh-speaking persons, 
in practising such lessons, would at first, no doubt, mentally re- 
arrange the penod, by placing the wor& m the order of their 
numbers, acoordmg to the law of English syntax, just as we do in 
constrmng or hymning to read a foreign language with a 
tactical ^tem different from our own This m long sentences , 
would be very mconvement, because the words and their numbers 
must" be retamed m the memory until the sentence is completely 
spoken or read through, and then arranged afterwards ; but practice 
or this sort would be found a useful grammatical exercise, and at the 
same tune would fadhtate tbe comprehension of the ^tactical 
prmciples of languages where the meaning of the period is not 
determmed by position This method of illustrotmg the prmciplcs 
of syntactical arrangement may seem fanciful, but nevertheless 
numbers have been employed by very high English anthonty, in 
actual hterary composition, as a means of marking grammatical 
relation Sir Philip Sidney, m the third hook of the ‘Arcadia, 
introduces a sonnet “with some art curiously written,” m which 
the words are arranged chiefly according to metneal convenience , 
but tbeir rdations indicated by numbers printed over each word 
There is, however, a difference between his system of numeration 
and that which I have used m the example just given. He applies 
the same number to all the words composing each scjiamtc member 
of the j^nod, because, in a long proposition oonUiiung many 
members, the numbers would be difficult to retain, if miming on 
consecntii cly. Thus the nominative, the verb, the objective, and the 
adverbial phrase of qualification, composing the first member, are all 
marked one ; the same e’ements of the second member all marked 
f .TO, and so of tbe rest. The sonnet is as follows . — 
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i s a 1 s s 

Vertue, beaube, and speech, did strike, wound, dbarme, 

12 8 i i 3 

llj heart, eyes, eares, with wonder, love, delight, 

I a 3 IS a 

First, second, last, did hinde, enforce, and arine, 

1 S 3 18 8 

His works, shews, suits, with wit, grace, and vows^ mighL 

1 8 8 18 a 

Thushononr, hkuig, trust, much, farre, and deepe, 

18 3 18 3 

Held, pierc't, posses’t, my judgment, sense and will, 

1 8 8 1 8 8 > 

Till wrong, contempt, deceit, did grow, steals, creepe, 

1 8 8 a 8 8 

Hands, faronr, faith, to hreake, dehle, and kill 

1 8 8 18 3 

, Then gnefe, unkmdnesse, prooih, tooke, kindled, thought, 

1 8 8 18 8 
Well grounded, noble, due, spite, rage, disdame, 

18 8 18 3 

But, ah, alas, (in vaine) my minde, sight, thought, 

1 8 8 18 3 

Doth hun, his face, his words, leave, shun, reframe 

18 8 18 3 

For no thing, time, nor place, can loose, quench, ease, 

1 8 3 18 8 

Mine owne, embraced, sought, knot, fire, disease 

The first four verses transposed according to the rules of English 
syntax would read thus : — 

X 11 i _ 

1 Vertue did strike my heart with wonder, 

8 8 8 8 

2 Beaube „ wound „ eyes „ love, 

3 8 8 8 

3 And speech „ chame,, eares „ ddight 


1 The first did bmd his works with wit, 

8 8 8 8 

2 „ second „ enforce „ shews „ grace, 

3 8 8 8 

3 And „ last „ arme „ smts „ vows* might, 

A hke example occurs in some complimentary verses addressed by 
Edward Ingham to the celehrated John Smith, and printed in Smith’s 
History of Virginia — 

J 8 8 18 I 

Truth, travayle, and n^lect, pure, pamefuH, most unkmde, 

18 3 18 8 

Doth prove, consume, dismay, the soule, the corps, * the Bonde 


V On this use of corps for living body, see Notes and il[iistn.{.wns 
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Leer. 

Again, 'we E 3 y suppose, that instead of nniobenng the words ac* 
mt^ing to their order in T^n glisli ^tas, the subject, verb and object 
are respectively dishngnish^ by the letters of the alphabet^ a, h, c. 
It IS evident that in tSs case also the position of the words might 
be varied at pleasure without affecting the sense Or, to come at 
once to file actual lact, as it exists in many language, let ns agree 
that the nominative case of all nouns of the masculme gender shall 
end in the syllable -us , which wiQ then be equivalent to one m the 
numeral notation ; the third peison angular of the post tense of active 
verbs shall end m the syllable -it, which will oorre^nd to number 
iwo ; and the objective shall terminate m the syllable -um, answer- 
ing to three. This would in fact be the Latin system, exc^t that 
there is a greater vanefy of Lalm endings than those I have men- 
tioned The terminations here answer the same purpose as the 
numbers, and it is plam that the order of the words m the period 
becomes grammatically mdifferent : — 

Gnlidmns psrcossii Fetrnm, 

Gnlielmns Peirnm percnssi^ 

Petram percossitGiihcImns, 

Petrum Guhehnus peicassit, 

PcEcosU Golidraus Petrum, 

Peicossit Petram Goltdmus, 


ell being equally clear, and all meaning tbe same thing. "While 
therefore this simple phrase admits of but one arrangement in English, 
tbe Latm lyntax allows half a dozen, all equally uneqmvocal m 

TnnaTitng 

§ 2. Eveiy Latm verb has numerous termmations, each of which ! 
mdicates whether the action expressed by it is past, present or future 
whether its subject is smgular or plural, and whether it is m thi 
first, second or thud person. Eveiy noun has several termmationsn 
each of which detenmnes its case, nominative, gemtivc (possessive), / 
and dative, accusative or ablative (objective), and the like, its* 
number, and generally also its gender. Every adjective has many 
endmgs, each of which denotes the same accidents as those of the ’ 
noun. In many instance^ the endings of the noun and adjecbn ' 
mdicativc of case, number and gender are tbe same m both ©: 
words ; m others, they are different, hnt whether like or unlike, they,^ 
and those of the verb also, correspond to each other, so that when* 
the forms ate once thoroughly mastered, it is m general ca^ lo^ 
decide, by the tiTminations alone, without reference to position, to 
what noun a parfeukr adjective belongs, and wbat arc the lehtiora 
between tbe noon and the verb Hence, in English, tbe form detcr- 
minwjitUe, the poyfaon much ; in Lat in, the relative imporrance of 
thcTwo conditions is reversed, and, comparatively speaking, order is 
nothin::, fona_..i s-everythmg. Ihe Latins co^d employ foreics 
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names or other -wrords, only hy clipping or stretching ttem to their own 
standard, and not only conforming them to thar orthoepy, hut to then 
syntax also Accordingly, the Celtic, Teutonic and other barbarous 
common and proper nouns, which occur so often in Boman history, 
arc so much disfigured by changes m the radical combinations of 
letters, and especiaUy m their charactenstic terminations, that it is 
difficult to detect their original elements, and they ^id us httle m 
discovenng the forms which marked the non-Boman dialects of those 
penods. The modem writers of the sixteenth century — a period, 
when the Eurc^ean languages were httle studied out of their native 
territory — ^resorted to Latin as a means of ccmmumcation, whenever 
they wished to" make themselves understood beyond the limits of 
their respective countries, and the ngid sjTitax of that language 
comjiclled them to perform similar operations on the modem names 
which they introduced mto their wntmg? The histonan De Thou, 
or Thuanus, as he called himself. Latinized the names of his per- 
sonages in so strange a fashion t^t, to follow him, one must know 
not only the infiexions, but the etymology, both of the Latm and of 
the modem languages to which these names bebng Thus the French 
faimly name Entraigues, etymologically, entre les argues 
(a 1 g u e s bemg an old form for e a u x, waters), and taeamug between- 
the-waters, is, for the convemenco of declension, converted mto In- 
teramnas,a Latm form, of corresponding etymology. The native 
name of the celebrated Erasmus was Gheraerd Gheraerds. The root 
of Gheraerd is a verb sigmfymg to desire, but the name was very 
repugnant to Homan orthography and syntax, and the great scholar 
Latinized his pramomen mto Desiderius, and Graicizedhis sur- 
name mto Erasmus, both signifying the same thing. In like 
manner, the hterary name of the Beformer hlelanchtbon is a transla- 
tion of the German Schwarzerde, or Blackearth, and that of 
Oecolampadius is a Greek version of his German tamily appellative 
H ausschein.* 

§ 3. But to return. From what has been said of the stracture of i 
the Latm, as compared with that of the Enghsh period, it is obvious ' 
that the analysis to which a proposition is subjected in the mind of \ 
the listener, is conducted by very different processes m Latm and 


* Bolton, m his Hiipercntica (Haslewood’s Collection, u 252), ssys • “ In this 
fine and meer schoolish folly, after that, George Buchaian is often taken , not 
without casting his reader mto ohscunty. For m his histones, where he speaketh 
of one Wi=ehart, so little was his -ear able to brook the name, as that, translating 
the sense thereof into Greek, of Wisehart comes forth unto ns SOPHOCABDIUS " 
The Fard'e of Facions gives us the converse of this practice, and calls the 
httonan Taci t ns, Comebus the still “ Fdr Comelins the stylle, m his firste 

book of Ills ycrely esploictcs, called m Latine Annales,” Xc. Ac., chap im. 
i 111 ., edition of 1555 , tepmt of 1812, p. 312. 
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English In lie Engbsh sentence, the proportion of -vrords -whose; 
form fixes their grammatical category is too small to serve as a guide j 
to the meaning. The logical relations must first be determined, and, 
the ^ntacbcal relations inferred from them. In, Latin, on the con 
traryii yon first, so to speak, spell out the syntax, and thence infer the* 
sense of the period- In other words, to poise an Engli^ sentence,^ 
you must first understand it; to understand a Latm period, yous 
must first parse it. And in this prcdonunance of tiae formal over the! 
logical lies the exceeding value of the Latm as a grammatical dis-j 
„ ciphne — not as a necessary means of comprehending or using onr> 
own tongue— hut as a umversal key to all language, a general type ] 
of comparison wherehy to try all other modes of human speech. ’ 
jj The En^sh student who has mastered the Latm may he assured 
that he has thereby learned one half of what he has to learn in 
acqmnng any Contmental language. The thorough comprehension 
of this one ^fax has stored his mind, once for all, with linguistic 
pnnciples, of general apphcation, which, without this study, must be 
acqmred over agam, in the shape of mdependent concrete facts, with 
every new langnage he commence Latm syntax, m fact, 

embraces and typifies all the rest; ^d-he who possesses himself of 
tt, as a piebmmary to varied hngnistic attainment and research, -will 
have made a preparation analogous to that of the naturalist, who 
famihanzes himself with the scicnhSc classiScabou and nomcncla* 


tore of the study he pursues, by the cntical study of some perfectly 
organized type, before he attempts to investigate the charactcnstics 
of inferior species 

§ 4 . An imTOiia ntxidYauta?Te nf e •posit mnal.au^auxiliaTy, over a { y 
flenTOal,_synlax,„is tha t the chances o f gramroati^ error aref 
dimnid;fi£L!iuiWt.thejEamc.proportion_asJhc niunber of forms ,s j / 
r^oei and, accordingly, we ol^tvc that the mistakes of bad*. 
^Skers m English are never in the way of position, not often m f 


particles or auxihanos, hut almost uniformly m the nglit employ- 
ment of inflexions, such as the use of the singular verb with 
a plural noun, the confounding of the pretente with the past 
parbdple, or the employment of the strong inflexion for the weak, or 
the weak for the strong The double sjEtem of conjugation m our 
verbs, that ivith the letter-change and that hy augmentation, is a 
fertile source of hlundeis, not indy with children, Lnt with older 



persons; and for want of that parfcular exercise, our English 
mOTorics arc so little retentive of fonns, that even diStingnished 
-wnttrs are sometuncs convicted of grave trin^rtssions m acciaence:* 


1 teheed in the last IscJare the ooaiiima hetare-a the caasahve foress ta 
fr7, to <, to srf, and Ihssr nspochre rrapic verbs fa% lur, and «it, bat ali^i 
all mbs wjA the strong inSesea are ssLjo:! to ermieoas oosjugabon, espe- 
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' Inflected langnaocs h ave an important adTap iage-^Eeiiilio se \rh(»e 
words are invanable,,ra tbeir greaterJreedomJjpm-eomvocatLon! S 
,ja i)erfect inflected grammar, m a q-stem wdiere, tor mstance, the 
forms of the genders and cases of nouns, adjectives, articles and p^o- 
nonns, should be so varied that no single ending could be used in 
different connexions, or for different purposes , where the distmctions 
of number, person, mood, tense and condition, in the verbs, should 
have each its appropriate and exclusive form ; and where flie rules 
of verbal and prepositional regimen ^ould be uniform and without 
exception , m such a system, the meaning of an author mi^t be 
obscure from profoundness of thought, or vague from the mdefinite- 
ness of the vocabulary, but it could hardly be equivocal. The 
passages m classic authors where either one of two meanmgs is, 
grammatically speatmg, equally probable, are not very numerous, 
and where they actually occur, it usually arises from neglectmg the 
mflexional, and employing a simpler, construction, or from the fact 
that one mflexion is obliged to serve for more than one puipose In 
the illustration just used, I showed that the relative positions of the 
nommative and the objective were mdifferent m Latm, both might 
follow the verb, both might precede it, the nommative might go 
before and the objective after, as m Eughbh, or the direct contrary ; 
G-ulielmus Petrum per c uss 1 1, m the order nominative, ob- 
jective, verb, being just as clear and uneqmvocal as when the objective 
follows the verb. "We have in Ei^hbli a remarkable construction, 
borrowed, jjrobably, from the Latm, by which, in a dependent propo- 
sition, the objective with the mfimtive is put for the nommative 
with a fimte verb Thus, I think him to be a man of talents,” in- 
stead of “ 1 think that he is a man of talents ” Now, awkward as this 
is, its meamng is perfectly uneqmvocal. The Greeks and the Latins 
employed the same form, but much more extensively, and by no 
means with the infinitive of neuter verbs alone, as tc be, and the like, 
but with active or transitive verbs, which themselves took and 
governed another objective or accusative * This is one of the cases 


t 

I 

f, 


ciaHy if the preterite and past participle differ from each other, as well as from 
the indicative present. The verbs to go and to see arc particidarly nnlncky m 
the treatment they receive. Had vent is very often heard from ignorant per- 
sons, and I have Imon-n a gentleman m an important station in pnhhc life, a 
dose personal and political friend of an American chief magistrate, who often 
prefj^ his confidential explanations of his votes, by saying, “ I have saved Mr. 
Ulank this morning, and heard so and so ftom him '* 

* ^Ve find, m Larly English, examples of the objective before other infimtives 
than that of the snb^ntive verb Thus m Genesis xovu. 7, older WydifHte 
version “It eneJe vs to linden hondfullis m the feelde, and myn boudfnl ax 
to rysc.” The modem construction, “ I saw him go,” and tie like, J net as 
analogous form, but of a diSerent engm 
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frliere a departure from general syntactical principles may produce an 
nncertainty of meaning When Pyrrhus consulted the oracle as to 
the result of his meditated rrar mth Some, the reply rvas, “ I declare 
you, 0 Pyrrhus, the Bomans to he ahle to conquer!” Kow in 
Greek and Lati^ as rre have said, there •was no rule of position 
requiring the ohjective to follor7 the verb vrhidii governed it, and it 
■was therefore doubtfed ■whether the oracle meant, “ I declare you to 
be able to conquer the Bomans,*' or, “I declare the Bomans to be 
able to conquer you.” 

In English, on the other hand, so much depends on position, and’ 
the possible varieties of position between two lo^cally connected 
words are so many, that it is often entremdy difdcolt to frame a long 
sentence, -where it shall not be grammatic^y uncertain to which of 
two or three subjects or autecedents a predicate or relative belongs 
Hence, we are cantmnally driven to turn from tbe dead letter to the 
hving thon^t, to project ourselves mto the mmd of tbe author, in 
order to determine the grammatical connexion of his words; to 
divme his special meaning from the general teuour of his discourse, 
rather than to infer it from his syntax. Of all Enghsh ■wnters, i 
Spenser shows himself most mdependent of the laws of position \ 
He disregards altogether the common grammatical rule of referring 
fhe relative to the last antecedent, and trnsts entirely to the sagacity 
rf the reader to detect the irTio m the multitude of hes and $ha that 
go hefore it • Apart from the pomt of equivocation, which does not 
often create any real logical difficulty m oomprehendmg an author, 
nowever much we may be embarrassed m parsmg him, I do not 
think that, •with respect to precision of expression, or the mce discn- 
•minabon of dehcate distmctions of thoud it and shad es. nf wTitympnt , 
inflected lang^es have any auvantage These quahbes of speech 
are mdependent of grammatical fonn. They are determined by the 
inherent expressiveness of individual words, far more than hy their 
syntactical relations, and it would he difficult to produce an example 
of a subtlely of thought expressible hy mfiexiou, whitih could not be 
conveyed -with equal preasiou and certamty by proper umnficcted 
uoids with the aid of particles and auxiLanes t 


* The descnptioa of the oombat between Sr Guyon and I^fTOchles, m canto jo 
bcoK u of the PSene Queev, is a chaiactenst.e example of this gtamtcaucal 
contuses. 

, t DsuVless habuissem is a more elegant and coarenieat form than T 
m^K,co"jW,«roi’(f,o*s.'o^!<f-Wc-t<iJ,wtjii grammars gireas its eqmra’''ats, 
rst our Tan«tKS of eiprtsron, awtiraid as tnay are more than compoasr'c us, 
OT ther dsstindioss meamn; ft- the sTopbatr cf the one wo-d vhici ib» 
Itomaa used for so many borten^e sa.d * if* je recommtncals la rie jt 
ferns tost ce que fai fut.” pdhe mean I troj'ddo c- 1 s'oJJio"'- la 
all -Tich cases, the ccnUit, or tee carcumslarccs ueder th.Ji tbe wo*d* vsre 
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§ 5. Fixedness o f Twsitaon w an essential quality of syntax in ' 
languages'* wlierc grammatical relations are not determined by m- 
flexidn, because position only can mdicate the relation betu'cen a 
given word and those with which it is connected by particles and 
auxihanes. 

But thoe^ the position of words must be a fixed one, yet it does' 
not necessarily follow the natural order of thought m any given case, 
but may be enhrely independent of logical sequence, and of course 
arbitrary. Of this there are numerous examples m English. Except 
when we depart finm the idiom of the language, by poetic or rheto- 
ncal hcense, we must place first, the subject, then the copula or 
predicate verb, and then the object^ as, for example, "Wilham struck 
Peter, William bemg the subject or agent, strucL the verb, Peter the 
object or sufierer. Now, this may be the logical order of thought, or 
it may not> according to circumstances, but nevertheless the law of 
position m English is inflexible. If, for example, the words just sup- 
posed are uttered m reply to the question. Who struck Peter ’ then 
the giammatical rule and the logical order of arrangement coincide, 
inasmuch as the personahty of the agent would first suggest itself to 
the respondent. But had the question been. Whom did Wilham 
strike? it IS equally clear that the name of the object^ Peter, would 
first nse m the rtund, and logically should be first expressed by the 
lips. So, had it been asked, li^at did Wilham do to Peter? the 
thought and word struck logically would, and grammatically should, 
take precedence. It is easy to imagine that, without any question/ 
put, cucumstances may make first and most prominent m the mindl 
of the speaker, either the subject, the predicate or the object, and it' 
IS a most important convemence to him to be able to observe wha^ I 
in the particular case, is the natural order of thought.* In inflected ’ 


spoken, must be called m to decide. In Ekiglisb, the ansliaiy determines the 
sense 

[Southey says, “ They may talk as they will of the dead languages Our 
auxthary verbs give us a power which the anaents, with all their laneties of 
mood and inflexion of tense, never could obtam ” ( The Doctor, p 1) To the 
same efiect 'William von Humboldt, apeakmg of the transition from a synthetic 
to an analytic structure of lang^e, says , “ The practical convemence of 
expressing the sense supersedes the fanctful pleasure ongmally fdt m combining 
elementary sounds with their full-toned i^Uables, eadi pregnant with meaning. 
The inflected forms are broken up mto prepositions and aunlian^. hlen sacn- 
Goe other advantages to that of ready understanding ; for withont doubt &it 
rjialytic system not only diininishcs the la'oour of the mtellect, but m particular 
cases It attains a degree of precis.on which is reached with greater diffacol^ by 
the synthetic structure.” Quoted by Sir Edmund Head m fe instructs e work 
Shtdl and TTiff, p 5 — ^Ed ]j 

* In discussions upon the relations between the logical order of thonght and 
the syntactical succession of words, it has been sometimes assumed, and at 
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tins may reiy gencia3Iy Tie done, inamnch as the form of 
every -word indicates -with certainty its grammatical case 
It IS obvions that the power of arranging tiie period at will, of 
always pladng at the most conspicuous pomt, the promment word, 
theiey-noteof the emotion we seek to excite,is alo^calandihetoncal 
advantage of the greatest moment. If no such motive of position 
exists^ the speaker may consnit the laws of enphomc sequence, or 


otiier aigoed, that we are to mquue into the constmction of the propos.- 
boa as abstracted from all orcmnstances wtuch might ofiect the order of thought 
and espiesion in the rnmii of either speaker or hearer. This 8 to suppose a 

irhicb, in aitacniate or written langimge, cannot exist, and in point of £ict 
sddoc^ if ever, does es8t in pnrely int&ect^ proocsses. Ko man speaks or 
wntes without a mobv^ and that mobre originates m orcomsfanecs timt neces- 
sarily modify the order m which thought nses to the mind, and words to the 

or pen 

We know language oidy m its c o nc re te form, and the grammabcal and philo- 
logical qnesbon always 8, What 8 the order of thought under such or sudi 
orcnmstances? Thc'rhetoncal qnesbon 8 still more complicated ■ How am I, 
under the cucnmstances speoal to me, to arrange my woid^ that they may pro- 
dnoe the right impression on the mmd or heart of my hearer under the oicum- 
stances that are operating un Atm f This, indeed, 8 purely a matter of art, and 
hdongs as little to phdology, as do metaphysical inquiries mto the abstract laws 
of ihonght. Hen are usnwy so much under the control of snbjechve emobon 
that they utter their words without cdculatmg their effect beforehand, and they 
habitually arrai^ them aooordu^ to the syntacbcal laws of the language they 
ate speakii^, hy a process which long pracbee has rendered mechaniial and un- 
consaous. The greamstanoes which affect the order of thoi^ht m an inde- 
pendent proposibon, uttered not as a reply to a qnehon, nor with any reicience 
to the conditaons peculiar to the person addressed, are too vanons even to adimt 
of generalizabon or classiffcabon. An example or two must suffices To take 
the proposbon I have so often employed as an lUustrabon, WiUiam struck 
Peter If we suppose Peter, as a son or iriabve, to he mvested with special 
interest m the eyes of the speaker, and WiUiam to he compaiabvdy a stranger, 
the name, as the representabve of the personahty of Peter, wonld he fit^ in 
the order of thought, and in langui^ where, as m Labn, expression 8 See to 
conform to the thongfat, first in the order of words also Hence the imfural 
•waagemeat of the proposbon would be* Peter [o^ectrve] struck Willi^ 
£nouunabve3- 

The order of thought and >pecch would he the cirng, if the achon were re- 
versed, and Peter were the agent, WiUiam the sufferer Agam, if the blow were 
avep were one, the character of the act would he most promment m the 
imnd of the speaker, and ‘he order of eaqression would he- struck Peter fob- 
]ecb«3 WUham rnominabve] In general, it may be said that the lelahve 
emph^with which the different words composing a proposbon are uttered if 
It amid be ci^y measured, wonid serve-as a guide to the place of the words’ m 
the logical order of succession, the most emphatic words coming first. 

In many languages, the order of arrangement 8 mveited, or at least dianved 
*? sentences In others, mterrogabve pronouns, parbdes, or anx- 

veM fo-^ ym often serve to put the qnesbon mdependently of the 
order offe words. Among the great European tongues, the Italian is 1^ hound 
to a fixed sequence in mterrosatwe sentences than ^ other. 
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metncal convenience, and order his “words in such succession of arh*| 
culate sounds as fells most agreeably upon the ear. Accordingly, in \ 
languages which have this flexibilify of structure, we observe ^t 
orators, when they would rouse the passions of their audience, 
arrange their periods so as to give “to the emphatic words the most 
effective positions, when, on the contrary, they would soothe the 
mmds, or allay the imtation of their hearers, they seek a flowing and 
melodious collocation of sounds, or sink words suggestave of offence, 
by placing them in unemphatic parts of the sentence. Thus, to a 
certain extent, m these tongues, a speaker mi^t accomphsh by mere 
collocation what m others he must effect by selection, and, with the 
same words, he might firame a sentence winch would excite the in- 
dignation of his audience, and another which, while commnnicatmg 
precisely the same fact, should, by makmg a different element 
prominent m the order of utterance, he receiv^ with, little emotion. 
For the complete illustration of what I have been saymg it would he 
necessary to resort to more of Greek and Latin quotation than would 
he^appropnate, hut classical scholars inll find m those hteratnres 
many examples of great skill m ordering words with reference to 
effect Demosthenes, in particular, exhibits consummate dcxtenty 
in this art At his pleasure, he separates his hghtmng and his 
thunder by an mterval that allows his hearer half to forget the 
coming detonation, or he instantaneously follows up the dazaling 
flash with a pealmg explosion, that stuns, prostrates, and crushes the 
stoutest opponent. 

English poetry, and that of the highest character, is full ol 
instances where the rhetonc has overpowered the grammar, and the 
poet has availed himself of what is called n oetic licen se, to place his 
words m such order as to give them their best effect, without regard 
to the ngid rules of our obstinate syntax. Take, for example, this 
couplet from Byron’s * Adieu 

*‘The night winds sigh, the breakers roar, I 
And slmeks the wild sea-mew.” ^ 

Here the last hne is far more effective than it would have been if the 
nommative had preceded the verb : 

"The wfld sea-mew shrieks.” 

In the first line, no such change of position was required in ertter 
member, because the nouns tuind and breakers are of themseivea 
suggestive of the sounds which belong to them, whereas form and 
power of flight are the ideas which most naturally coupx themselves 
with the name of the hud. So, in ‘ Kmg Iicar 

“ Such bursts of horrid tcnrifcr. 

Such groans of roaring wind and rain I never 
Kemeniher to have LeaidJ” 
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Hcsre the force of the pass^e -wonld have been nmch vreahencd hy 
following the rale of plwipg the ohjectiTe after the verb : - 

“ I sever remember to have beard sndt bursts of ibnnder,” && ^ 

And in * Samuel f 

" Nabal k bis samSf osd foRy js with Um,” | 

IS far more forcible to those who know that the name Xabal means 
a fool, than if the nsnal order, His name is Nabal, had been observed ; 
Fool is his name, and folly is with him, than, His name is fool, and 
folly is 117^ him So, in Jacob’s reply to Pharaoh, the shortness 
and emptiness of hnman life are' more stnkmgly expressed by 
the phrase, “ Few and enl have the days of the years of my life 
been,” than hj the more famOiar En^h arrangement of the same 
wor^. 

It was not for reasons of metncal convenience, but &nm a deep 
hnowledge of the laws of thonght, that^ m annonncmg the argument 
of his great epic, AUton enumerates the several branches of the 
sol^ect in a dependent form, before he introduces the comparatively 
ins^inificant governing verb, which does not appear till the sixth hne 
of the introductory mvocation . 

" Of man’s first disobedience, and the fhut 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brongbt death into the world and all onr woe. 

With loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore ns, and i^am the blissful seat. 

Sing, Heavenly bluse,” Ac. 


Here the whole great drama, in its successive scenes, man’s first sm, 1 
Its consequences temporal and spiritual, his redemption hy Chnst and | 
final salvation, is hinnght hcforc us at once m all its majesty, 
weakened hy no tame oonventionahtics of mtroduction. s 

TIic Anglo-Saxon, although its original vanet}- of inflexion had ‘ 
been greatly reduced before the date of its most fiounsbing hterature, 
still retained a good deal of freedom of collocation The Anglo-Saxon 
version of the New Testament generally follows its original in the ' 
order of its syntax, and early English wntcis employed, in prase at 
least, greater liberty of position than is now practised. It is an 
intei^ting observation, that the modern Itaban has inherited foom 
its Latin mother a great freedom of penodic arrangement, though 
W7th a marked mfenonty m power of mficxion It has an immense 
advantage over the French, m variety of admissible collocations oi 
words in a given sentence, as well as m the greater number of albcd 
forms of expression The French infiesiotis, indeed, as has Ixxn 
before obsened, ate mndi lees oompheated and complete to the car 
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than to the eye; and if "We stop the accidence of the*fiesional syl- 
lahles or letters whicli m the spoken tongne are silent, the di^incl 
variations in the forms of •words arc fet fewer than they appear in the 
written language. But the difference between French, and Italian m 
ffexibihfy of syntax does not depend upon this circnmstance alone, 
for Italnm has nearly as grdht a superionty in liberty of syntactical 
order over the Bpanish, which possesses full and distinctly marked in- 
flexions. The fleedom of the Italian ^ntax is to be ascribed in part 
to tbe fact that it is both an ahonginal and, to a great extent, an 
tmmixed tongue, spoken hy the descendants of those to whom the 
maternal Latm was native, and retainmg the radical forms and gram- 
matical capahihties of that langoage, whereas French and Spanish are 
strangers to the soil, corrupted by a large infusion of foreign ingre- 
dients, and spoken hy nations ahen m descent from those who 
employed the common source of both, as their mother-tongue. The 
wretched servitude -under which Italy has for centuries alternately 
struggled and slumbered has prevented the free employment of its 
language on such themes as to bring out fully its great capacities, and 
make it known to mtellectual Europe as an intellectual speech ; but 
its many-sidedness and cathohcity of expiession, its rhetorical facility 
of presentmg a thought m so many different aqiects, render it 
valuable as a linguisbo study, mdependently of the claims of its 
bterature 

In general it may be said, that in inflected languages tbe point of 
■riew in which the subject presents itself to the mind of the speaker, 
IS the determining prmciple of the collocation of words m penods, 
hut at the same time, th^ allow such an arrangement as to enable 
the speaker to suit the structnre of the sentence to the supposed con- 
dition of the mmd of the hearer, ox the impression which he -wishes 
to produce npou him. The natural order in which thou^t developes 
itself m the mind of one already cognizant of the facts, agitated with 
the emotion, or possessed of the conclusions which he wishes to com- 
municate to another, is not hy any means necessarily that which 
would be most readily intelligible to a mmd ignorant of the facts, 
or most impressive to one intellectually or morally otherwise affected 
towards the subject. Hence the powei of diversified arrangement of 
words in mSeoted languages is valuable, not merely because it per- 
mits a speaker to follow what is to him a logical order of sequence, 
hut because a master of language, who knows the human heart also, 
may thereby accommodate the forms of his speech to the endless 
variety of oharactera, conditions, passions and intelhgences, of which 
OUT discordant hnmamty is made up 

There is another jjomt which must not he overlooked. An in- 
.ifiected language, -with periods compacted of words knit each to each 
in -unbroken snooession, is eminently frvonrable jio oc aatuunty-of- 
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A paienttetical qualification mtermptfi the chain of di2- 
mnch less abruptly, if it is syntactically connected intli the 
penod, than if it is, as is usual in English, intei]ectionally thioum 
in. It IS said to he one of the tests of a perfect style, that youf 
cannot change, omit, or even transpose a -word m a penod, without 
weakening or perverting the meaning of the author Althon^ this j 
may he true of Enghsh, I do not think it hy any means apphcahle,/ j 
to inflected languages hke the Greek or Latm, so far at least as the 
order of words is concerned, for there seem to he many constructions 
m which position is not only grammatically, hut logically and rhe- 
toncally, mdifferent In the rough draft of-one of Plato’s works, the 
first few words were wntten hy way of experiment in half a dozen 
difierent arrangements, and the famous stanza in the 'Orlando 
Funoso’ of Anosto, descnptive of a storm at sea • 

“ StenSon le nuhi an tenehroso velo,” Ac., 

is said to have h^ composed hy the poet m ten times as many 
forma Douhtlcss in such a wide vancty of sequences, there were 
some discoverable difierences of meanmg, hut m the main, both the 
philosopher and the poet were aimmg m all this mcety at a sen- 
suous, as much as at an intellectual effect upon the reader, however 
logically important a particular succession of words may have been 
in other passages of their wntings. 


KOTES AKD ILLUSTEATIOES. 


Goers, TOC Lrrt>o Boev. 

EocUier, TThfi was very wcU read in 
Early English htcratnrc, appears to 
hare overlooked the fact tliat carpi was, 
not cnfrequentlv, used for tody of c 
liTirg person in the scTcntecntli cen- 
tury In a note on p 407 of the Chro- 
melt cf ihc errf, upon Ihcvrord “car-| 
non,” he »aT» "‘in the translation of| 
E chcoTic’s Fitpnm cfZorrfto hy G IV , 
printed at Tar*, 1630, a similar vrord is | 
ompioTwl, hut not dcsigncdlv, ... the ' 
tran8''ator, Unnp in a foreign eounlty, 
end speakirg a foreign language, had 
fo*yo*tm the nicer distinctions of his 
osn 'Women and maids,' he sa-s, 
'Shan par*i-alar*y examine tLeweives 
shostthCTaritj ofthtirapparcU, . .of 
tie r too mnch care of their corps,' ” £,c 

•'penser uses tl_s vord far living 
body — 


“ A comely corpse with heautic faire I 
cndoTTcd." J 

ETymne in XTononr tf^eaoUe, 135 i 

Tnller, in Andromeus, or, the Vnjor. 
liunate Pohheittn, iii 18, uses corps, a 
dead body, as a plural : "As for the 
corps of Alexius . , they scere most 
■unwoTthily handled,” Ac And again, 
in his Chtireh Butary ofXnylani, hook 
X see. {. § IS, speaking of the fonera! 
of Queen Ubabetb, ho says, 'iHer 
eoTja srere soVminly Interred under a 
fair tomh," Ac But at the eonclusirn 
of hook xi |§ 42, 45, 48, 49, and 50, 
he emp’ovs eerpst in the singniar, ne- 
cording to the present othographv ard 
syntax Are we to eharpe the prSntert 
s^th the error, o- to credit them snth 
the correct.cn T 
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GBAOTTATIOAIi IKFI£XIOK 8 . 

§ 1 The Bomance languages. § 2 Whether demed from ancient diaierta 
§ 3 Betum to radical forms m denvative languages § 4 , llistory of m< 
flexions § 5 Effects of conquest in corrupting a-langnage § 6 .Qfter' 
causes of lingmstio comjtion § 7 . InfluencejjjLpoetry upon infleioonS? 
§ 8. Influence of inflexions upon the aooentu^on. - - 

m. 

^ § 1 . It IS a remarkable fact that the modem languages kno^vn : 

/ literature are, perhaps ■without exception, poorer in grammatical i; 
mexions than the ancient tongues from which they are respective' 
jdenved, and that, consequently, the syntactical relations of m 
■^rtant words are made to depend much more on auxihan®, detc 
minative particles and position. In fact, the change m this respe 
18 so great as to have given a new hnguistic character to the tongu 
which now constitute the speech of cmlized man. I alluded on, 
former occasion to a dootnne advanced by very emment philologist 
that grammatical, structure is a surer tes t of h n g uistic afSmtv tin 
comparison ,of. vqcabiilanes._ But though this doctnne, as limit* 
and understood by the ablest lii^;uist 8 , is true in its apphcation i 
the primary distmctions between great classes of languages, as, f< 
example, the Senutic and Indo-European , yet it properly relates i 
remote and genenc, not specific affimties, and is not capable of sue 
extension as to be of much practical value in companng the mix* 
and denvative languages of Europe with those from which they aj 
immediately descended. 

We know, -with histoncal certamty, that what are called tl 
Bomance languages, and then many local dialects, are denved froi 
the Latm; but what comcidence of syntactical structure do w 
find between them and the common mother of tbpni all? Th 
Itahan resembles the Latm m mdependence of fixed laws of penod] 
arrangement, but here the grammatical likeness ends, and, if 
apply that test alone, it would be qmte as easy to makp out a hr 
guisfac afiimty between the Italian and the Greek, as between ti 
Itaban and the Latm. The Latm has no article, defimte or mdc 
finite ; its noun, adjective, pronoun and participle, have not only th 
iistmction of number, but of three genders also, and a full system < 
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inflected cases , its adjechTcs admit of degrees of comparison, and- 
its verbs have a pasave vmce. The Italian, on the contrary, has 
two articles , its nouns, adjectives, pronouns and participles, though 
varied for number, have no distmctionof case; its adjectives are 
compared only by the aid of particles , It has no neuter gender, and 
its verbs are ivithout a passive voice. All this is true, also, of the 
Spanish, French and Portuguese These diversities of grammarl 
would have been held to disprove a Imguisbc relationship between! 
the Latm and its descendants, were not such relationship establishes 
both by identity of vocabuhuy and by positive historical evidencei 
So, with respect to the Greek, we know that more closely hteral, more 
exactly word-for-word translations (and this is certainly one of the 
best tests of grammatical resemblance), can be made from it mto 
German, than mto any of the langnogcs of Southern Europe, which, 
through the Latin, are more nearly related to it Another fact 
beanng on this same question is, that the points of syntactical struc- 
ture or general grammar, m which the modem languages of Southern 
and South-eastern Europe approach each other most closely, arc just 
those m which they least resemble the Latm and the ancient Greek, 
from which they are respectively denved ; and, therefore, m spite of 
their diversity of origin, and their discrepancies of vocabulary and 
syntax, they must have been influenc^ by powerful common 
tendencies 

§ 2 . The general resemblance between the langnagcs of modem 
Enrojx^ in pomts where they differ from the grammar of Greek and 
Latin as eidiibited in classic^ hteratnre, is not a matter of obvious 
explanation. It has been mamtamed that the popular colloquial 
speech of ancient Greece and Eomc^ and especially the vulgar and 
rural dialects bf both, differed widdy from the written languages, and 
nearly approximated to the modem spoken tongues which represent 
them. The supposed resemblance between ancient colloquial Greek 
and modem Eomaic, between ancient coUoqmal Latin, or the inshc 
dialects, and modem Italian, is an extremely mterestmg and carious 
subject, and it has been at least made out that many forms m the 
two modem dialects, hitherto supposed to be recent corruptions, are 
really of a very early date ; but to assume that those dialects are 
merely the popular speech of Athens and of Rome, would be to claim 
for them an immntabihty, a persistence of character, which is at 
variance vnth what observation teaches us is the mentoble law of all 
language, and, moreover, with what histoncal evidence proves as to 
successive changes in the very tongues in question llodem Itahan 
has divided itself into at least a score of clearly marked distinct dia- 
lects and but few of the charactcnsbc peculiarities of tl'cse can bo 
traced to any ancient source. The diCcrenoes between them, in point 
if vocabulary, seem to depend very much on the spccal extraneona 
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mfiuences to which the locahties where they are spokoi have heen 
exposed , hut with regard to their very wide divers.ties m inflexion, 
m syntax, and in pronunciation, although the same influences have 
douhtless heen active m producing them, yet it is very difficult to 
trace the relation between the cause and the effect. Disregarding 
relatively ummportant exceptions, the most general classification we 
can make of these dialects is mto those with full, and those with 
meagre inflexions. The northern dialects, those qroken m the pro-\ 
Vinces most subject to mvasion by, and commixture with, unalhed \ 
races, havensually the fewest inflexions ; those of Southern Italy, on ! 
the contrary, where the population is more homogeneous, or where 1 
the mingling of races dates further back, are generally more fully ] 
inflected * 

§ 3 Perhaps the most interestmg Imgmstio fact connected with! 
the transition from an inflexional and mdependcnt, to a positional/ 
and auxiliary, grammatical structure, is that m the latter condition 
of syntax, the radical forms, which had been buned and almost lost l 
in mflected and dflnvative.w ordsrare^ revive d, and ^m employed \ 
in whaTwe mus t suppos e to be v ery near 'app roximations _to„theJ 
‘^rhest shape in lvhich they. existed~as aft icnlfttA wn rd.s. Tliere are j 
many examples of this m the dialects of Northern Italy, and those ! 
which occur m every sentence of modem Prench are perhaps even ! 
more striking. Hojime, femme, an, bon, are not to be . 
considered as either denvatives or corruptions of the Latm homo, 
femina, annus, bonus. They are simply the radicals, the 
trae words, restored to then pnstme mtegnty by rejectmg the 
accidental dianges which inflexion has produced ; for few hngmstic 
inqmrers doubt that the Latins said horn, fem, an, bon, before 
they said homo, fem*na, annas, bonws.f 


* f Professor Max Muller makes some very mteresfmg remarks on wiiat he'' 
terms dialectical regeneration He pomts out that it is a mistake to imagme 
that dialects are everywhere corruptions of the hterary language. He shows that 
dialects have always been the feeders rather than the dianneb of a literary Ian- j 
guage, and that when a language becomes fixed by hterary composition, lixe the j 
classical Latin, it pays for its temporary greatness by mevitable decay. He brm^ i 
forward good reasons for the opinion that the sources of Italian are not to be fonnd ; 
m the classical literature of Rome, but m the popular dialects of Italy . — Lectures 
on the Scv.nee of language, p 57 seq . — ^ j J 

t In the return of words to their primitive forms, we have an evidence of 
the o-ganiC nature of language, but the law of persistence, change, and rever- 
sion ’3 not tne same m tlie word as m the plant or animal. Tbe successive 
generations of the vegetable or the aiumated creature are Identical in their 
characteristics, so long as the external conditions m uhieh they live are constant, 
there uiaracterstics c£inge nhea the influential orcnmstance of the propagation 
and g'owth of the particular organism are dtanged , and when disturbing or 
abao-mal causes cease to operate, Sie plant or the animal returns to the typica’ 
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§ 4^ It IS a lecdved theoiy among Englisli, and pretty generally 
among Continental philologists, that modem languages are^ not 
acadentally hut essentially, and hy virtue of some universal law of 
mutation, distinguished from ancient ones by. gre ater sun phcity of 
grammatical form. The doctnne, as stated by Latham, is, tfiat — , 

the stage of -a given language is, the greater the 
amount of its mflevional forms, and the converse. j 

2 As languages become m^em, they substitute prepositions and! 
amuliancs for cases and tenses. j 

3. The amount of inflexion is m the inverse proportion to the! 

amount of prepositions and aimliary verbs. , t 

4. Jn the course of time languages drop their inflexions, and! 
substitute circumlocutions by means of prepositions, &c. The Te>> 
verse never takes place. 

It is obvious that the last three of these propositions are little 
more than repetitions, or rather specifications of the first, and 
equally evident that fte first, m the form put hy our author, is 
untrue. That all languages uhich have been reduced to wntmg 
hare thereafter tended to fiexional simplification is undisputed, hut 
no genetic theory of the ongm of mflexions has ever been proposed, 
which did not directly contradict the general proposition enunciated/ 
by Latham. All these theones suppose either an oigamc evoluiion 
of inflected from simple forms, or a coalescence of different parts of 
speech mto smgle words, and of course, in every language, arr 
‘carher stage” than that in which the inflexions were fuUy de-) 
veloped. If Latham’s doeVrme were true, we should he dnven to 
the conclusion that such forms as tho Lntm subjunctive plupeifcct 
habuiBEctis, and the Greek i^(^ov\evfttSa, were not aggluti* 
nate or denvative, but cither prmutive or preceded hy still more 
complicated inflexions. We should thus he compelled to hehcre ] 
that language ivas a thing, not of development and growth, bu^ m I 
Its moat perfected form, a possession of primeval man, and tliat all) 
subsequent changes were hut corruptions. I mention^ in a former/ 
lecture several instances uhere the formation of new inflexions in 
icry modem times was matter of historical certamty. The list 
might easily have been increased, and, though wo cannot positively 
show the mode of development of the whole modem conjugation of 
a llomancc verb, and tliough some of tho forms are undoubtedly 
mere oorniptions of auc cat inflexions, and others, at present, quite 
inexplicable, yet the cases arc very numerous uhere we have the 


foTn. The we’d, oa tie ether haa^, lavwiaHy, if not noTnally, nndergws 
Rjxsss've motalioas t!n'’c the same cccUaruag ceniiticss, aai dsturtaeg iniia. 
crer. do not aecelcmte its Ar«Tse''«, tat Inng it haJt to lU cnrxal trrv, 
Sae Lectare XII. 
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strongest evidence that conjugations and declensions have arisen in 
very recent times, hy processes precisely analogous to those which in 
the infancy of man produced them. It is ohiious,'then, that m the 
present state of our knowledge, we find no ground for the assumption 
of such a change m the constitution of the human mind, for it is 
nothing less, as Latham’s broad propositions involve. We can 
assign probable reasons for hnguistic changes, so far as change exists, 
^thout any such violent supposition, and it is far safer to confine 
ourselves to the statement of a |diilological fact common to a lai^e 
class of languages, than to announce hypothetical propositions as 
laws embracmg all human speech. 

The languages of savages never reduced, to ^mtlng, and of many 
nations among whom hterature is httle diffused, are asto nishing ly 
complex, and multiianous m their infiexions, and as, for the want of 
recorded monuments, researches into their past history are im- 
possible, we can have no warrant whatever for saymg, either that 
such languages are in a very early stage of existence, or that their 
itructuie IS less comphcated than it was at some previous period. 

If we compare esiatmg unwritten with written languages, and 
both with what we know of their hiatory, we shall, I thmk, con- 
ilude that, in general, the process of fiexioual development and 
igglutination goes on, and the forms become more and more compli- 
sated, until the language is reduced to writing, and a hterature is 
ireat^. At this penod the formation of new inflexions is arrestedi 
md the tendencf thereafter is to simplification m form, increase ol 
mbstance or vocabulary, and discrimination m signification ; so that 
if a language adopts a written character at an early stage of its 
growth, it wtU be less comphcated m its grammatical structure than 
if it exists only m a spoken form until a late penod. 

§ 5 With respect to the modem tendency of wntten languages 
to simplification of form, there are two-causes, almost umveisal in 
tiieir operation, which ha-v e not generally been sufiSoiently considered 
in their hearing on this iiavticular point. These are foreign, .oon- 
piests, accompamed hy the mtenmxture of a strange * popnlation 
with the native race, and the'^ equally umversal mtroduction ofmeii 
rehgions_by alien trachers Althon^ we cannot always specify the 
precise mode of operation of \these transforming causes, yet thej 
aem to^me of themselves suiBci^ent to have produced qmte as great 
linguistic rCTolufaons as we have ^witnessed in the speech of Europe , 
md indeed it is rather surpnsmg h tat so much, than that so httle, oi 
be ancient tongues of Latium and ^Hellas yet exists m a recognizable 
onn 

It IS a generally verified fiict, that\ in tbe case of the subjugation oi 
I cinhzed by a Ixirbanan or a less u\nmpmiiH race, tbe native siicech 
8 adopted by the conquerors. * 
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How' then would a given language prolaHy he mcdificd, liy' 
becoming the oigan of communication between foreign masters or 
tearhers,”aiid their subjects or pupils? We le am thejm ca hulaTV of 
anr 1 her, langna <m griimtnatical—infl.fTTons and phratw-i 

cnmb mafams, with, infimta^difficaltv. While therefore I 
coiTguei ars and mssionan es would soon acqmre radicals enough to 
mfiVa themselves Tntelh^le, they would slowly, if ever, master the 
complicated forms of a foragn speech. Their commanding position 
would give authority even to their nnptrfect dialect, and especially 
J they were, as at least the missionary almost umversally would be, 
intellectually superior to the subject race, their mutilated mfleiions 
and foreign idioms, bearing the =tamp of both physical and mental 
power and digmty, would become characteristics of elevated and 
refined speech, and sooner or later supersede the more compheated 
grammatical machinerj of the naliie tongue. To these mflucnccs 
would be added others of a similar character, derived from the neu 
commercial relations to which conquest usually gives birth, and thus, 
'while tfio vocabulary might remam comparatively imchar^cd, the 
formal characteristics of the syntax might undergo an almost total 
revolubon There are few countries of Europe, few of dvilizcd Asia, 
whose languages have not been modified and accommodated to the 
oonvenicuce of strangers, by such causes as I have described, and it 
would be diificalt, if not impossible, to find a wntten speech which 
has remained wholly exempt from their acbon. Although, then, we 
can undoubtedly perceive that, m these latter ages of general inter* 
communion, all human speech is exposed to certam external m* 
fluonces of a umvcrsal character, we are not m piBsession of facts 
which authorize us to say, that there exists at the present day any 
inlicTcnt common tendency of langu.'^c m either direction, and it w 
idle to speculate on coajoctural causes for an unascertamed phe- 
uomcDOU Eo Eurojxxm language, perhaps I may say no tongue 
peese&smg a literature, has been so little expreed to the influences 
of uliicb 1 have spoken, for the last eight hundred years, as the 
lalandie, and a comparison of bus language, m ifs present form, 
with the Swedisli and Dambi, which, m the eleventh century, if 
not later, w ere idcoitical with it, is instruchve m reference to the 
jximt under considcTation Sweden, Xorway, and Denmark have 
not been deiastatcd by oonquest, ror has there been any hrge ad* 
mixture of foragn with the native blood; but to all alien in* 
flncnccs, except those of violence, they haic '^n much exposed, and 
the consequence has hecn, that while the Icelandic has remamial 
comparatively unchanged, the Swedish and Dinish have been almost 
cimplctcly rtvoluboawed, m cvci- thing hut tlie roots of tbcir 
aocabulancs, and m thc«e thcae has been a very great mfusion o! 
loreign matcr.al, la this instance the dilfcrcnce must be ascrlwl, 
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not to any inherent tendency towards sunplification of stractore, but 
to external causes , and therefore m this, the best existmg test case, 
\\e find httle support for the theory in question. 

§ 6. The countries composing the Boman Empire have been | 
especially exposed to every conceivable cause and mode of Bnguistiol 
corruption. H’e must not forget that the rural population of Italy j 
was almost extirpated by the conscription and by cml discord, be- } 
fore the commencement of our era, and that the place of the Boman j 
peasantry was supplied by Gallic, Tentomc, Hellenic, African and i 
Asiabc colonized soldiers, and praedial slaves, to none of whom was | 
the Latin a mother-tongue The provinces were soon'cvemin, * 
separated from the metropolitan seat of powers partially depopulated 
and re-peopled, split up into a multitude of petty principalities and 
nationalities, and finally reduced into an undistinguishable chaos, in 
which state they remamed until the reign of Charlemagne restored 
Westem Chnstendom to a measure of bght and order. The recon- 
struction of European society then commenced. There was an 
evident gravitation towards centres, a tendency to oonsohdation and 
the assimilation of discordant elements. The fragmentary jargons 
began to harmomze, coalesce, and form national or at least provincial 
dialects, and finally, by processes which, when better understood, j 
will throw more hght on the general history of language than almost j 
any other source of mstruction, the great internal divisions of the i 
Gothic and Romance tongues were clearly estabhshed, and each ' 
became a special, well-marted, national idiom. ^ 

Persons not famihar with the civil history of the middle ages, are 
generally not aware of the confusion of tongues which prevailed 
throughout Chnstendom as late as the banning of the fourteenth 
century. The fine old Catalan chronicler Ramon Muntaner, whc 
lived at that penod, and had extensive opportumties of observation 
m Europe and m Asia, testifies that smaR as were the numbers of his 
, countrymen, yet no other single language was'qxiken by so many. 

‘ Yee \nll have marvaile,” says he, “ of what I shall telle yon, but 
natheless, if yee marke well, yee sbal finde that L telle you the 
trouthe, that is to same, there be nowhere so moche folke that 
speketh one same tongue as of the Catalans For in the reaume of 
Castille, there be many provmces, and evene of them useth his owne 
proper speche. Ye sballe finde the Ijke diversity in Fraunce, in 
Englonde, in Almayne, and m all Rumehe; and m lykewise in 
tnempiry of Constantmople, the Morea, and Ylaquie, and Natolie, 
and other marches, and it is even so with as manye other peoples as 
bee m the worlde. Now, some menne may bee abashed bereat, and 
wene it is but an olde ivyfe’s tale, but thinke what ye hste, wete ye 
wcl, it is the veray trouthe.” The mystenous tenacity with which 
language chugs to the scil, seems to he the great conservative fore 
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that prevented the total atmihilalion of the Lahn in the oonntote 
where the wide pohtical sway of Home had planted it Too much of 
like inflnpnrw has hecn ascribed to the adoption of the Latm as the 
innmiggQ of tho Eomidi Church; and it is very doubtful whether 
flint circumstance really had ai^ very important influence m tho 
devdopment and formuf the modem Eomance dialects To all tho 
Bomance tribes, Chnsbamty was taught through the Latin, and 
thou^ Augustme advises tho preacher to moke some sh^t conoes* 
sions to popular ignorance of language, yet there is little cause to 
heheve that the jargons of the Italian, Galhc and Spanish provinces 
were ever much used as a vehicle of religious instruction Gramma- 
tical Latm was sufficiently mtcUigible for the purposes of the priest- 
hood, m all those promces, when Christianity was established 
among them, and, once established, it was mamtamed by an authonty 
that had more efficient means at its command than the persuasive 
accents of a maternal dialect When, then, m the reign of Charle- 
-magne, the Latm language was again cultivated for secular purposes, 
it was the dassical, not the ecclesiastical, hterature of Borne that 
made itself felt m modifying the spoken dialects, which were strug- 
ghi^ up into recognized esastcnoc. 

With the Gothic languages the case was qmte otherwise. Tho 
missionary who goes armed with the cross, not with tho sn ord, must 
use a speech intelligible to those whom he would convert Charle- 
magne mdeed made Christians hy force, hut the Gothic tribes 
generally were brought to Christianity hy arguments and yicrsuasions 
addressed to them hy ministers speaking to every man m his own' 
tongue Hence the languages of the Gothic stock were employed m 
tlic service of religion at a relaitvtltf earlier penod than those of 
Bomance origin, and were modified accordingly. They all have 
grammatical peculiarities which seem repugnant to their general 
syntactical principles, and which they appear to have borrowed from 
the idiom of Greek or Latm works transialed mto them, or imitated 
by narive authors, and hence in those languages we can often detect 
the influence of ecclesiastical Lahn ITic Bomance dialects, on the 
contrary, did not venture to trespass on themes to the discussion of 
which the sacred tongue of Borne was appropriated, and thur 
training and formative influences were almost wholly of a secular 
character. 

f 7. llic influence of the causes of hnguistic change to which 1 1 
hare alluded, was exhausted, or at least greatly weakened in its 
action, as soon as strong and staVe governments wtre organizcd- 
Goas<-rvativo forces now became predominant, and of these unques- 
tionably the most important is tlic diffusion of a general taste for 
l^ctijr. PoeliC thought roqui'vs a oertam d gnity and vlevaticn of 
ruction inconsistent with the cmplovTacnt of triu^ tnvial, and espe- 
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cially Tulgar and abbreviated expressions, and, in spite of the theory 
( and practice of Wordsworth, its dialect "will always consist of a 
vocabulary in some degree less familiar than that of prose The 
standard authors in prose and verse, especially in early stages of htera- 
ture, are a little behmd the lai]g;uage of their own period, because, 
among other reasons, before their works can have acquired such a 
diffusion and such an estabhshed jwpulanty as to have entitled them 
to a permanently conspicuous place in the literature of a nation, a 
sufficient time usually elapses to produce some changes m the spoken 
tongue Poetry makes a deeper impression than prose. Its- forms / 
address themselves more powerfully to the faculty of memory, and * 
for this reason, as well as for its sententiousness, and its greater con- i 
densation and pungency of expression, it is more frequently quoted. ' 
Hence, a poem -becomes less soon obsolete than a prose work of equal | 
j. ment and even popularity, an d of course it has. a pnaferjuflMfiPeftjn 
keepmg alive the dialect m which it is expressed Poetry, con- 
' sidered as an art. Is more essentially imitative than any branch of 
prose writing Its means are much more restricted, its rules more 
arbitrary, its models more authontative. In studymg the art, there-’^ 
fore, the poet takes form and material together, and he who has 1 
imbibed the spirit of a Spenser or a Milton, can hardly fail uncon- j 
_Boiously to adopt a Spensenan or a Miltonic ffiction. 
y ' But our present business is rather with the inflexional forms, than j 
'.with the vocabulary or the grammatical structure of the language. | 
^nflected forms, bemg moie or less alike in each class of words, have i 
1 tendency to produce similarity of termination and, of course, rhyme t 
[f, theiefore, a word is so formed that by dropping an inflected 
syllable a convenient rhyme is lost, the inflexion will be retained in ’ 
ypoetry after it has begun to be obsolete m prose. So, if there are j 
‘two forms of a given word, while, in the conversational and prose 
dialect, there is always a tendency to discard one of them, the poet 
will find m the necessities of rhyme, m the convenience of making a 
word at pleasure monosyllabic or polyqrllabic, a half-foot, an iambus, 
or a dactyle, and m the advantage of repetition without monotony ’ 

the 


/ 


For instance, the present tendency of English is to reject the | 
adjectival form m n, as wooden, leathern, and the like, and to employ ' 
a noun in place of an adjective to express the material of which any i 
tlung is made; but the multitude of verses m wliich the^e adjec- ' 
two IS employed, powerfully tends to prevent this ending from ‘ 
becoming altogether obsolete. Woodworth’s fine song, ‘The Old 
Oaken Bucket,’ which has embalmed m undymg verse so many of 
the most touching recollections of rural childhood, will preserve thc 
more poetic form oa7 en, together with the memory of the almost 
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dteolete implement it celebrates, tbnragb all dialectic changes, as ( 
long as Snglisb shall be a spohen tongne. \ 

^tj § 8. The influence of inflexions upon the accentuation, and con' 
scqnently the whole aibcnlation of langns^e, is a cnnons, and, so far 
as I am avrawi nearly a new subject of mqnny. I shall have occasion 
to consider it more fully herder, but there are certam general 
prmciples which may be appropriately stated here. In langoages 
varied by weak or augmentative inflexions, the endmg, which deter- 
nunes the grammatical relations of a word, must be distinctly 
articulated, in order that the category of the word may be known. 
To accomplish this, the pnncipal accent must be earned forward 
towards the end of the word, so as to emphasize one c£ the variable 
^llables, or there must be a secondary accent upon the final syllable, 
this is priKodicdly long, and of course dwelt upon sufiSciently 
to make it distmctly au^le. Kow, in languages with uninflected 
or little varied endmgs, the rdalions of the words bemg indicated ly 
particles, auxihanes and position, the only pliable which requires to 
be made prominent by accent is the radical one, which generally lies 
near.the begi nnin g of the word, and the following syllables may be 
slui^ over, with httle danger of ambigmfy. The grammatical 
determinatives, bemg mdependent words, and usually monosyllabic, 
arc necessarily pronounced with some distinctness, and accordingly,! 
if the radical syllables be made audible, the speaker is pretty certam! 
to he undeisto^ And this is more especially true where, as m the I 
German and the English for instance, there is a strong tendency to 
inflexion by the letter-change In almost all cases where this change 
takes place, it occurs m a syllable whicb is radical and therefore 
accented. Its distinct articulation makes the whole word intel- 
hgihle, and we mdine to suppress, or at least slight, all other 
grammatical characteristics, wlule, m languages inflects by aug- 
mentation, both the radical and all thcvanable syllables that follow 
it must bo enunciated with a clearness that requires a certain effort. 
Other things being equal then, that is, the proporbon of vocal 
dements being similar, and these of such character as to admit of 
equal facility of utterance, the language with strong mflcxions will 
bi most easily pronounced by the speaker and at the same time 
most readily understood by the hearer. It is, however, true, on the 
other hand, that by a natural adaptation or compensation, the vocal 
dements sddom or never are equally proportioned in inflected and 
anmflccted bnguages, the clear vowel predominating m the former, 
and the obscure consonant in the latter, and, therefore, wuth a full, 
and musically speaking, staccato cnnncation, such as is usually 
possessed by the natives of Southern Europe, the infioctcd langnaae 
will be most mtdhgiblc to the hstener. But the pronunc.a{ion of 
vowels requin* a much greater expeadilure of h-cath than that of 
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consonants, tnd the moment the articulation hccomcs artificial, asm 
reading or speaking "with an unnatural tone, the detoands upon the 
respuration, and the necessity of distinctly pronouncing the unaccented 
termmal syllahles, conspire to make it more fatiguing to the reader 
or speaker. I am awaro that Humholdt remarks that, after having 
haen long accustomed to use Spani^, he found the return to German 
fatiguing to the organs of speech. I think this, however, was from 
the necessity of employmg m pronunciation muscles long disused, 
and that the sense of wcanness was confined to those muscles. But 
let any'one equally famihar with two foreign languages, one in- 
flected and one mvanahle, or one with strong and one with weak 
inflexions, try the expenment of reading aloud an hour in each, and 
he will find, as a general rule, that the more numerous the weak , 
inflexions, the more fatigmng the reading. German and Italian may 
serve to illustrate the difference, the latter exhausting the voice oi 
the reader much the soonest. It is true that the comparison of these 
two lan g iift g fia is not in all respects a perfectly fair test of the 
soundness of the principles I have laid down. The German has 
tenmnal inflexions to as great an extent as the Italian, hut it must 
be remembered that, m conjunction with these, it very often employs 
the letter-change in the accented syllable, and this renders it un- 
necessary to bnng the final vowel fully out The plural of die 
Hand is die Hande, hut the vowel-change m the radical 
syllable indicates the number with so much ce^mty,that the e final 
may be dropped or half suppressed, without creating any ambiguity. 
In Italian, the mflected syllable or syllahles always terminate the 
word, and themselves end with a vowel. In the smgular number of 
the verbs, the person, and m nouns and adjectives, both number and 
gender, are usually determined by the final vowel alone, so that in 
most cases the grammatical category Of the, word, and of course its 
relations to the period, depend upon a single vowel, which of course 
must be very clearly articulated Again, the final vowel in German 
inflected words is very commonly the obscure c, while m Itahan 
words it IS the open vowel a, or long o and i, the femimnc c being oi 
less frequent occurrence All these Italian endmgs make larger 
demands on the organs of speech than the German terminations. 
Further, the constant use of the nommative personal proncun in 
German allows a less emphitic utterance of the wgns of jierson m 
the verb ; its frequent omission in Italian requires these signs to be 
made conspicuous The general result of all these circumstances is 
that in German, in most cases, the only syllable wluch requires a very 
dishnct pronunciation is the radical ; m Itahan, there is another 
pliable, and that a final vowel, which demands an equally full and 
precise delivery. Of course, in Itahan, both causes of exhaustion, the 
predomiriance of open vowels, and the necessity of accentuating and 
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distinctly articnlating a greater ntunber of syllables, co-eidst, and 
allcA'ance must be made accordingly in treating the German as a 
representatire of unmflccted, the Italian of inflected languages, mth 
reference to facihty of utteimce At the same tun^ I think similar 
general conclusions utII be' amved at, by companng any two 
speeches, the one inflected, the other umnflectcd, or marked, the cne 
by w eak, the other by strong, inflexions. • 
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^ 1. Grammatical stmctnre of fhe Anglo-Saxon ■ its mix&l (mar&ctcr. 
§ 2 Sketch of Anglo-Saxon grammar § 3. Neir English inflexions. 
§ 4 Inflexions of nouns and adjectives. § 5 Inflexions of the verb, 
§ 6. New inflexions formed by the coalescence of \erbs and pronouns. 
§ 7. Corruption of have into a. § 8. Coalescence of other words § 9 
Little progress of English in new grammatical forms § 10 Tendency of 
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IV. 

§ 1. Ik order to compreliend and appreciate the nature and extent 
of the change •which Enghsh has undergone in the transformation 
from an inflected to‘a compaiatavdy nninflected structure, -we must* 
"cast a glance at the gianunatical system of the Anglo-Saxon, from 
which modem En^ish is chiefly derived. It has been already shown 
that the horder-land of the Scandinavian and Teutonic races, whence 
the Anglo-Saxon invaders of England appear to have emigrated, has 
always been remarhahle for the number of its local dialects, and it is 
very doubtful whether there is anywhere to he found a distnct of 
such narrow extent with so great a miiltitnde of tongues, or rather 
jargons * The general ultimate tendency of this confusion of tongues 
IS undoubtedly towards umformity, but uniformity must be attamed 
by mutual concessions Each dialect must sacnfioe most of its indi- 
vidual peculiarities before a common gieech can be framed out of the 
whole of them These peculiarities he much in inflexion. The 
dialects, it may he predicted, ■will be harmonized by droppii^ dis- 
cordant endings ; and if the Friesian shall survive long enough to 
acquire a character of unity, it -will be very nearly what the Enghsh 
would have been without the mtroduotion of so many words of Bo- 
mance ongin. 

Such a process as this the Anglo-Saxon actually underwent in 


* See Lecture I, p, 16, and Notes and lUo-strations, On the Fnesuin 
ThnXcds, p. 24. 
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England, and accordingly its fieidonal tystem, in tbc earliest ex- 
amples -vrliich. have come down to ns, is less complete than m either 
of the Gothic tongues that contributed to its formation In fact, tlia 
different Angle and Saxon dialects employed m England never 
thomnghly amalgamated, and there was always much irregularity 
and confusion m orthi^rapfay and the use of inflexions, so that the 
/ ^accidence of the language, m no stage of it, exhibits the precision and 
/ umformity of that of the Icelandic or the Moeso-Gothic 
/ § 2 In giving a general sketch of the grammar of our ancient 

Enghsh speech,! shall not notice local or archaic pecuhantics of form, 
and the statements I make ’may be considered as apphcahle to the 


Anglo-Saxon in the best panod of its literature, and, with imim- 
poimnt exceptions, true of all its distpiguishable.dialects 
In general, then, we may say that the aiticlernon n; adjective, and A 
• pronoun were dechnahle, hai mg different formsTor the three genders,*/ 


I* pronoun were dechnahle, hai mg different foimsTor the three genders,*/ 
for four cases, and for the singular and plural nnmhcrs; besides 
which, the personal pronoun of the first and second persons had a| 
dual, or form exclusively appiopnated to the nnmhcr two This, inj 
the first person, was wit, we two, m the second, git, you two] 
The possessive had also a dnal The adjective, as m the other Gothic! 
languages, had tivo forms of inflexion, the one emplojcd when the* 
adjective was used without a detcnnmative, the other when it ivas 


preceded hy an article or a pronoun agreeing also with the noun.| 
These forms arc called, respectively, the mdefimte and tlie definite ^ 
Tlins, the adjective corresponding to good, used in the definite fonn 
singular, or with a determinative, makes the nominatiie masculme 
gdda, femimne gdde, neuter gddc, the gemtiae or possessive, 
gddan, for all the genders. When used without a dctcrmmative, 
the nominative is gdd, for the three genders; the genitive or pos-' 
aessive, gddes, for the masculine and neuter, and gddre for, 
the femmme Tlic adjecUve was also regularly comjvired much< 
as m the modem English augmentative form, hut not hy more and j 
most 


The verbs had four moods the indicative, subjunctive, imperative, f 
and infinitive, and but two tenses, the present or mdefimte, used aIsol««* 
as a future, and the past. There were, howe\ cr, compound tenses m* 
tlie actne vo ce, and a pass’ve voice formed as in modem English hy 
the aid of other verbs In En^h the auxihanes are generally used 
Simply as mdications of tune, as, Xe trill sing, which w merely a 
future of the verb to sing, like the Latin cantabii; l,t lad sung, 
the Latin canlavcrat In Saxon, on the other hand, the' 
auxihary usvaliv retained its independent menmng, and was more 
rarely employed as a mere dctcrmmatiic. Tin’s w illan, corrc- 
Fjvirding to oar trill, when used with an infinitive, did not foTn a 
future, hut always exji’taBed a purpose, as indeed it still o'tca docs ' 
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and, Tvitli the xemarkahle exception of the verb been, to be, which 
IS generally future, the Saxon had absolutely no method of expressing 
the future by any form or combination of verbs, so that the context 
alone determmed the time. 

i 'While, then, the English article has but one form for all cases, 
genders, and numbers, the Saxon had ten. Our noun has two fonn^ 
one for the nominative and objective, one for the possessive and 
plural, or, in the few nouns with the' strong plural mdcxion, four, as 
man, man’s, men, men’s ; generally the Saxon had five or six 'The 
modem adjective has one termination m the positive di^ee, the 
Saxon ten , the English regular or weak verb, as to love, seven' 
ending ; the correspondmg Saxon, thirteen, even inthout countmg 
vthe inflected cases of the parhaples all jMs, it willjbe obvious 

',that the Anglo-Saxon could mdicate by mflexiems mmy relations 
and conditions of words which we can express only by particles ; and 
that consequently it was more independent of fixed laws of position, ' 
and less encumbered by detennmatives, than modern Engli^ By 
^way of illustration of the force and beauty which the Anglo-Saxon 
element confers upon English, 1 compared the conclusion of the 
parable of the men who bmlt their houses respectively upon sand and 
upon rock, m the versions of St. klatthew and SL Luke, as rendered 
by the authorized English translation. It will ' he mterestmg to 
analyze St Matthew’s account of the same catastrophe in the Anglo- 
Saxon, m Wycliffe’s translation, of about 1380, m 'l^dale’s, of 1526, 
and James’s, of 1611 * The Anglo-Saxon, translated word for 
word mto our present English, would read thus : “ Then ramed it, 
and there came flood, and blew winds, and rushed on that house, and 
the [or that] house fell, and its fall was great” 

Here it will he observed that tim verbs rained, came, and hlewe, all 
precede their nominatives, and it may he added that blew and rushed 
both have a distinct plural form, hleowonand ahruron. 

§ 3. In Wycliffe’s time, although the plural form of the verb was 
still retamed, yet the general loss of the inflexions of the noun had 
compelled the introduction of a positional syntax, and he writes, m 
the modem order of arrangement : “ And raj-n came doun, and floodis 
camen, and wyndis hlewei', and thei hurhdeu m to that hous ; and 
it felle doun, and the fallyng doun therof was grete ” 

Before Tj-ndale, 1526, the plural form of the verb in n, had be- 
come obsolete. We read, accordingly, m his version : “ And abun- 
daunce of-rayne descended, and the fiuddes came, and the wyndes 


* Tne tarts of the Greek, Moeso-Gotbic, Anglo-b.xton, and modem Enghdi 
rersjoM of the passage under oozisid°7ztioD, are given m Notes and lllastretuo!^ 
p 119. 
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blewe and beet TpoQ that housse, and xt fell, and great ■was the fall 

**^Betvreea the Anglo-Saxon and- the English of Wyohffe, the moA 
important grammatical difference xs the greater fieedem of arrange, 
meat in the Anglo-Saxon verbs, -which in tins passage, xn three 
precede the noimnatxve; whereas in ^ycliffe the verb 
nmformly follows its subject, as m the modem dialect. In the cen- 
' tory and a half which mtervened between Wycliflfe and Tyndale, not 
only had the verbs dropped the plnial endmg, but the defimte article 
had become common. In Saxon, we cannot deny that the defimte 
aihde existed, but it always prtook very strongly of its ongmal 
of a demonstrative pronoun, md perhaps it should be rather 
regwded as such m the one instance where I have represented it by 
the, " and the bouse felL” In Wydiffe, rayn, fioodts, and wyndis are 
all without the aiticle, “layn came donn, and floodis camen, and 
•wyndis blewen,” and it is employed only before fedlyng, “ and the 
fttUyng donn therof but in Tjndale’s time the noun had ceased to 
bo used thus mdefinitely, and Jtuddes, wyfndes, oxAfcSl are all pre- 
ceded by the article the The translators of 1611, -with excdlent 
judgment, adopted Tyndale’s version word for word, ■with no change 
' except to say amply “ the tame,*" for “ ahundaunce of rayne,” which ^ 
Tjndale had used. And here I caimot hut pause to notice a remark- 
able felici^ of expression in fins tinnslabon, in the employment of 
an mverdon of the T^;nlar order of words in the lost clause of the 
verse The foct of thc/aZZ of the house had been already announced, 
and made additionally striking by an enumeration of the circum- 
stances which had preceded and caused it— the ponnng of the rain, 
the rushmg of the flood, the blast of the tempest ffiie iTntnwiinte 
introdnctiou of the noun/aB would have added nothing to the effect 
of w hat had gone before To heighten and mtenafy the impression, 
therefore, the translator skilfully mverts the phrase, Wing the con- ' 
dudmg clause -with the adjective— “and it fell, and great vrasfba 
fall of it,"’— and thus produces a clnnax supenor m force even to the 
original Greek text 

\nien, as a natural result of Latm and Eonnan influence,/ 

' the operation of such as 1 described m the last lecture had' 
stnp^ths Anglo-Saxoaofmostof its inflexions, and introduced a' 
laige numher of Eomance -words and grammafacal fnrmg^ the first I 
^ort of the ncwly.framed speech was to dcvclope a new set of in- 
Braoos; andlf Enghsh had existed as an unwritten tongue for a-' 
sumcicnt t^e after the coalesoermejof the two elements mto one lan- 
guage, it is probable that it would have acquired as complete a 
of dede^oa and conjugation, and consequently a syntax as 
nw from TCstRuutsof pcmtion, as cither of its constituent tongues. 
Jbe Saxon nouns had several modes of forming the plural, accoSmg | 
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v'to gender and declension. One of these decletsons only made the 
I’ncaninative plural in s. . This agreed with the Norman grammar, 
I which, in most cases, like the modem French, used s or z (and in a 
i few cases x), as the sign of the plural, and it was natural &at this 
I Qumcidence should hare been seized upon and adopted as a general 
^ rale for the constmction of all plurals Trae, some plurals formed 
by letter-change, or m «, remained, but most Saxon nouns dropped 
the regular inflexion, and from the very commencement of the English 
language took a plural in s This is abundantly shewn by Layamon 
and the ‘Ormulum,’ — ^the former using this plural (especi^y in 
the later text) very frequently, the latter employmg it almost 
exclusively. 

The Saxon nouns had three genders, and the mascuhne and femi- 
! nine were very often apphed to objects mcapable of sex. The Norman 
t had but two genders, the neute^ot being recognized m its grammar. 
When the two langu^Tcoales^, a compromise was efectedoy 
employing the mascuhne and femimne as mdications, not of gram- 
matical gender, or tenmnation, but of sex, and confining the neuter 
to objects without sex. This, of course, led to the rejection of those 
Anglo-Saxon endmgs of the article, the noun and the' adjective, 
which had indicated grammatical gender: and as the Saxon mfiexions 
for case depended more or less upon the gender, they naturally were 
dropped also when grammatical gender was discarded. Nothmg then 
was left for distinction but the numbers, smgular and pIuraL Al- 
though one declension of the Saxon nouns made the plural m s, and 
thereby the general adoption of s as a sign for the plural of nouns 
was facilitated, yet no plural form of the Saxon adjective employed 
that sign. The tenmnatioiTin e was the general nominative plural 
ending of all adjectives in the mdefimte form, and this contmued 
to be used in English to designate that number for some centunes, 
though not with stnet uniformity. Indeed, when the adjective 
was employed as a noun, it sometimes made the plural m e, even 
doivn to the end of the sixteenth centniy.* The e, as a sign of 
number, tras finally dropped soon after that period, and adjectives 
have since been indechnahle 

§ 5. The verb, which, to the distmctions of number and person, m 
most languages adds those of tune and other conditions, is always 
subject to a greater uumher of mfiemoual changes than any other 
part of speech. The conjugations of the Saxon and the Norman 
' verb had scarcely any jxjint of resemblance except the employment 
of compound tenses, and the consequence naturally was, that the 
characteristic endmgs of both were principally rejected, and the 
radical cf the verb left almost nninfiected, and dependent on auxi- 


• Sea Lsetroe XIV, y. 211, 
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banes for tbo er-pression of the vancras modifications of its radicad 
TnpgTiir.g In its Selection of ausibanes, it conformed partly to 
Komance, partly to Gothic models, and it most he admitted thati 
•with respect to the future tense, the En^sh syntax is an improve- 
ment upon the Sa'von. Shall and Kill, it is true, existed in that 
language, hut not as true auxihanes, and the use of them as signs 
of the futuHs, if not directly borrowed from the Old Northern, at 
least tviloTiro to the Scandmavian, not the Teutonic side of Anglo 
Saxon. 

§ 6. One of the most cunous foots m the history of the English 
verb IS the tendency which existed m the thirteenth and fourteenth ^ 
centime to.t he format ion of new regular inflexions, by the coalescence * 
^or ag^utaation of jrerbs and pronouns. This was indeed, perhaps, 
in some sort, a diaiectio peculiarity, but cases occur m too wide a 
range of writers to allow ns to consider it as hy any means altogether 
local in its character It seems to have b^un with the interrogative, 
where the pronoun, following the verb, would most easily nmte •with 
it; hut the ag^utinate form is often ■used m affirmative periods The 
coalescence of the pronoun of th^ second person and the verb is most 
frequent, but examples of a hke process m the other persons are not 
wanting Thus in the fohle of Dame Sinz, m Wnght?s * Analecta | 
Lileiana,' there arc several instances of the use of wilh and jcofdi, for 1 
I will and 1 would , m the aucient laterlocutory Poem m the first, 
volume of the ‘ Hcirquuo Antiqmc,’ we find l-epi, haroi/, cam, for 1 
keep, I have, I can , m the ‘ Thrush and the Nightmgalc,’ m the 
same volume, nemAf, for I do not reck or caro ; forlcddi, for I forbid.' 
The coalescence of the second person with the verb is extremely 
common, and there are few Ei^lish wnters of the fourteenth century 
uhodo not furnish exemplifications of it Bobert of Glonccstcr hiu 
J>jniafow, jntsdosfoio, for thinkest tbou, misdoest thou , ‘ Dame Sinz,’ 
trouslu, for trowest thou , the ‘ Seven Sages,’ ipo^tu, for thou wilt ; the i 
anaent Intcrlocntoiy Poem above rcfeircd to, a like fonn, teilh the 
pronoun, ihu camtu ; and ‘ Piers Ploughman,’ among numerous other 
cases, the negative inflexion, why nadtitou, why hadst-thou-not • 


* S.niilar comtuatjons arc focod in German, even ns late as the time of 
Lufl’cr Thus, in nirmMiye 2) M ZvVxr an seine lieien Drudscfien, 
ivitteaherg, 1531, willu occurs at F. Ill, and mustu at i b In the 
much ol Jer Orendd urd Unde, Znneh, IS53, wc find instances of the coalefccnc* 
of ali the three persons with the verb; woldich, p. 17; mahtn, 6; 

rasthi.’woldhi, 1; kondhi.S 

la the famoas .^brcnnntio Diaboli, orfheeghth ccato'y, Wrig’it 
{Utoj Itniirt,Z\! i 310) pnats forsachistu, gelobistn, b-t cmer 
cntis <cpirate the pmaonn f-om the vc-b. There arc many isitasces of liie 
eombmaUtas is OM !cdsrd.c, and aiaosg ethers mir le taor*io—d t^'e eoa- 
itrncf.sn of a negative form of the Tc*b by afKimg th» partide, a, at, a)>, 
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K § 7. In tlie carelessness of pronunciation -wMch usually marts 
f hasty and famihar speaking, the auxihary hav^ is inistinctly 
[articulated. “ I should have gone,” is pronounced almost, "I should 
a gone,” and hy persons ignorant of reading and -writing, altogether 
so. In Old Enghsh hooks, many instances o^ir where the compound 
tense is thus pnnted, as, for example, in Lbrd Berners’ ‘ Froissart,’ 
vol. 1 . chap. 225, "a man ooude not cast an appell among thS, hut 
it shuld a fallen on a hassenet or a helme.," m Wychffe’s ‘ Apology 
for the Lollards,’ page 1, “I knowlech to afelid and seid J>us,” in 
the'Paston Letters,’ i 22, “hrybe’s that wlold a rolled a ship*,” 

* Paston Letters,’ i. 6, “ a gret noivmhre come to Arfleet for to arcs- 
cuyd it , ” — ^m which last example the coalescence is complete * 

§ 8, A like tendency is discoverable m other classes of words, ^ 
such as the formation of an objective of the definite article the by a = 
^ coalescence with the prqiositions in, on, and at ; ythe, %th being often i 
written for in the, oth for on the) atte for at the.^ There are also traces | 
of a new form m the nouns In Icelandic, Swedish, and Bamsh, the 
nouns have a definite declension formed by affixing the termination 
of the definite article accordmg to case and gender. Thus, in 
Swedish, konung means king, konungen, t^ekmg, konun- 
. gens, t^ekin^sj hus m eans house, huset, house f A some- 
what similar contraction existed m Early English, in the case of 
nouns banning with a vowel. The emjyress was written and spoken 
as one word, thempress , the evangel or gospel, thevangd ; the apostle, 
thaposile , the ancre (anchor), thancre. There are even faint and 
doubtful mdicafaons of a like mclmaticai -with r^ard to the article an, 
and the creation of an mdefinite form of the noun by employing this 
article as a prefix : thus we find a nedgetoole for an edge-tool,' a 


or aS , also of negabre forms of the nooa, adjective, proaonn, and adverb, by 
alTising the syllables gi or ki. 

* These forms occur even in the Life of Btchard TIT., ascribed to More, as 
pnnted in Haidyng, p. 547, rqrnnt of 1812 “ Richard might (as the feme 
went) asaued hjmself if he would afied awaie.” Bat this passage is not m 
Rasf ell’s cdiUon of 1557, and More could hardly have adopted this collo- 
quialism 

f The definite arfacle is den for the mascnline and feminine, det for the 
neuter. In the process of coalescence, the initial consonant d is dropped, and 
konung den becomes konungen, bus det, huset. This, at least, is the 
present grammabcal resolnbon ol the componnd Histoncally, however, kon- 
ungen IS the Icelandic koudngrinn, a definite formii by the coalescence of 
the noun kondngr, and the definite pronommal article hinn (for -which 
hitter word the modem Swedish substitutes den), and so of other nouns which 
have been traditionally handed down from the Old-Northern period. Ir. the 
definite form of new words, the analogy- of the pmmtive language has been 
followed and the arbde retuns the d only when il stands alota. 
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nounpire * for an umpire, “but these seem to he rather cases of ortho- 
graphical confusion than really new comhmations. 

The effect of redurang a langnige to w nfang is,to_pnt_a stop, to 
ihe formation ol mflcidohS Inflexions doubtless often grow out of 
a hunicd Mid mdishnsTlpronunaation of famihar and frequently 
recumng combinations , but, when the words are written, the mind 
IS constantly brou^t back to the radical forms, and the tendency 
to coalescence thus arrested , and indeed the effect of writing does 
not stiq) here, bat it leads to the resolution of compounds, not much 
altered m form, into their pnmitivc elements 

In listening to the couTersation of uneducated persons, and even to 
the famihar coUoqmal speech of the better instructed, we observe a 
strong inclination to the coalescence of words. Let a foreigner, who 
should be wholly ignorant of the grammatical structure of the 
European languages, but able to wnte down articulations, record , 
the words of our ordmaty conversation as he would hear them 
spoken. The result would be an approximation to an inflected 
language He would agglutinate m writing the words which we 
agglutinate in speaking, and thus, in many cases, form a n^Iar 
conjugation Take, for example, the mterrogative use of the verb 
to halt; have I’ have you? has he’ The stranger would not 
suspect that each of these phrases was composed of two words, but 
would treat them as the first, second, and third persons of an mter- 
rogative form of the verb to have His spcllmg would conform to 
the pronunciation, and he would wnte hawi, harye, hasy. Now 
those who first reduce a language to wnting are much in the con- 
dition I have just supposed. They record what they hear; and had 
English long remained unwntten, the coalescences would have 
become established, and conjugations and declensions formed ac- 
cordingly The mterrogative would have had its regular verbal 
infiexion, and a past infinitive, agone, afallen, would have gro w n 
out of the combination of Ibo participle with the auxihaiy, the latter 
becoming a syllabic augment t 

Tlus is precisely analogous to what actually did take place in most 
of the Bomance dialects, because they were used colloquially for 
centimes before they were written, the Latin ban g the language of 
the government, of law, o f lite rature, and of religion. ~ " 


• The n in TWTPfTf may Ic radicd, fo- it lu3 lieen i-gc-io-'^r lujrceiipj 
tl at th.*! nhscu-e wo-J is jv-rJups non pair. ciiJ ear, a thud pr*son taUt-i la 
to tnni the siale boiween two itisamw-p art liato-< 

t In French, it was crly the early reouct.Ki of .h» spehea terpue to writ nj 
whdi pwiTcalcJ the dcrel-piae-t cf a regular nepatire tc-o aaJ the de*inite 
roja ''’avoir wo»U nave b<x«in* pemacea ’y naroir, aai 1 homtae, 
totni-c, in writ'-; as wtl, a* la sreech lei Fienh i—relv na c-sl 

a ftw ecatunst- longer, 
xjit, uw. “ 
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§ 9. The two great elements of which English is composed had 
each its wntten dialect, and it would therefore have been qmto 
natural that the new language should veiy eaily have become a 
wntten speech, if there had been an actual histoncal hiatus between 
Anglo-Saxon and Norman Ei^ish. But the change from the one to 
the other was so g.adual, that the spoken dialect always eiosted in 
a wntten form, orthographical mutations following closely upon 
orthoepical revolutions* Between Latin and the modem Romance 
tongues,, on the other hand, there was an interval, and consequently 
these latter, as hterary dialects, had a definite commencement, while 
Enghsh had none. Hence, English made httle progress m new 
grammatical formations, {and the predommance of Norman influence I 
led to the rejection not^only of Saxon endmgs, but of many other 
facilities of expression, the loss of which is a very senous evil to the 
Euptisb tongue. Eor mstance, the Saxon had a negative form for 
all verbs begmnmg with a vowel, the aspirate Jiy or the sermvowel 
w. This consisted in using the consonant n, the initial of the Saxon 
negative particle ne, as a prefix. The convemence of this form 
was strongly felt, and it was not abandoned in poetry for some 
centunes- after English became a distinct language. - Chaucer con- 
stantly says I mm, for I am not, I nas, for I vms not, he notild, for 
ho would not, he nad, for he had not, I nill, for 1 wiU not. The 
"Wychffite versions often use the negative verb in the imperative, as 
m Judges xvm 9 . “ Nyle ye be neghgent, ml ye ceese " Sylvester 
at the end of &e sixteenth century, occasionally employs this form 
as, for example, imthis verse of his twenty-sixth sonnet : 

“ Who nill be subjects, shall be slaves, in fine." 

We still retain the negative nill m the phrase, wiTZ, he, .w7?,.he,\ 
whether he will or not, where will and mU are not airahanes, butj 
independent verbs. Wesley attempted to revive mil, and wrote j 
“Man tmUs something, because it is pleasmg to nature, and he «i11b 
something, because it is painful to nature.” The hnguistic sense of 

* the English people was at a low ebb in Wesley’s time, and his use of 
nill found few if any imitators, but the fact that we still employ 
similar compounds in none, neither, never, wluch are simply one, 
either, ever, with the negative prefix n, shows that this form is not 
radically repugnant to the present gemus of the language, and I see 
nothing very improbable m the recovery of the negative veib. 

The Norman, though it had its- coalescences, hke the other 

* Romance dialects, as for mstance in the case of the future, was 
‘ nevertlieless averse to compounds , and as it became more and more 
i au lufincntial element m the oiganiz.'^tion of English, it not only 

checked further coalescence, but led to ^le re^lution of some com - 
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pounds -whicli had become established, and hence the new inflexions 
were soon abandoned.* 

The only deliberate, organized experiment for the restoration of an 
obsolete English form, is'^that of ’the Society of Fncnds, who have 
long stnven to reintroduce what they call the plain language, or the 
employment of the angular thou, and the corresponding verbal 
inflexion, m place of the plural you, in addressmg a smgle person 
It IS not strange that a phraseology, which was adopted as the badge 
of a sect, should have Med to secure general acceptance, but the 
entire want of success m the attempt to cstabhsh it even among the 
Fncnds themselves, is a strong evidence of the rooted aversion of the 
Enghsh jjcople and speech to much vanety of inflexion. In the first 
fervour of rehgious party zeal, doubtless, educated Fnends spoke more 
grammatically, hut the second person of the verb does not appear 
ever to have been generally employed by their followers; and even 
the nominative of the pronoun of the second person was soon dis- 
carded, so that tefl? ihee, has thee, does thee, were substituted for twW 
thou, hast thou, dost thou. 

§ 10. That we daall recover many lost Saxon words there can ho 
no doubt, and poetry will yet reanimate obsolete forms specialh 
adapted to metrical convemence. Kew tegular inflexions, however, 
am not to be expected, perhaps not even desired, and some gram- 
manans even consider it protoble that formal distinctions of case, 
number, and person will he rejected altogether, and all grammatical 
relations determined by auxihanes, prepositions or other particles. 
That such has been the general tcndon<7 of Enghsh since the birth 
of its literature is quite certain, and the fact is too familiar to need 
to be established by proof, hut one or tw’o examples may be worth 
citing The use of the poscssive pronouns, and of the inflected 
pcKsessive case of nouns and pronouns, was, until a comparatnclj 
recent penod, very much more extensive than at present, and they 
^ ere employed in many cases where the preposition with the ol'- 
jcctive now takes their place. In modem English, the inflected 


• Our rogllsh verb to Aar.; arpcasi to bo allieJ to a Mobo-Gothic went c 
nearly sondir fown, wbicb has h^ conjectured to he cofia*e with Arsd, «o 
that th" pnmary njtaf cation c^ A n‘ would Ic, to take with the hand, cr tntth. 
‘ic'T" ctnnologisl* denre Ao.r.!f from Am', hat it is quite as prohab'e tnat Au»-; 
IS de-ived from Aound, whidi in Saxon was spc*t. net wiih on, lot •'nip’y « ] n 

mat ea«, to Acs' would he to cAoj' s%th o" dogs, o-. a, we •fuchcrri 

row MV, to Ao-ird, o* to day At the penoo when t^-e xcas a ‘c-dcaqr to 
tr^oVe conprunds thi« very ohn-'i.s, and as I r'UiJf iodine to W eve t me 
t'ymo'ocy, ttrack the rude philo’''p’«1s o' the t in», and, acsc-dingly, we f.rd 
wntlta la Early Enjlnh /jr.-dsmin, e.jsi'tjaes -a out worf, hat not 
urfrequc-tly as two, A?mi» rtn See th- Jltstor^ c/ Jle't, w, ‘Then's EarJj 
rro< Ton aaoes,’ ui. 35, 65 
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possessive of nouns expresses almost exclusively the notion of 
property or appurtenance. Hence, we say a man's hat, or a man's 
hand, hut the description of a man, not a man^s description. Aott, 
of course, we generally liimt the apphcation of this form to words 
which in^cate objects capable of possessu^ or enjoying the n^t of 
property, m a word, to persons, or at least aiumated and conscious 
creatures, and we accordn^y speak of a vsomaris bonnet, but not of 
a housds roof. In diort, we now distinguish between the possessive 
and the genitive. Ubis we must allow is a well-founded ditmchon, 
but it is of recent mtroduction ; and indeed some modem wnters are 
inclmed to discard it, but thus far with few mutators. Clifford, 
who had been a follower of Wychffe, and recanted, expresses his 
repentance in his wall, before referred to, by styhng himself “unwor- 
thie and Goddis traytor.” So in the ‘ Paston Letters,’ written in the 
fifteenth century, we find “the Kin^s rebels f “ the Kin^s traitors,'' 
for rebels against the kmg, traitors to the king, and m Froissart, 

“ Ills relels ” These expressions stake ns oddly, hut in reahty tbey. 
are not a wbit more incongruons than the phrases, the king's enemies, 
our enemies, which have, smgularly enough, remained current in 
Fng bsh, and mdeed m most European languages, hut which will 
perhaps become as obsolete as the kin^^s traitors. We may con- 
sistently say the km^s friends, because we feel that men have 
certain nghts, or at least interest in their fiiends and in the senti- 
ments which constitute faendship, hut the king's enemies is no way 
grammatically distmguishahle fiom the kinfs rebels. Few instances 
now remain of this repugnant use of the possessive, hut its limitation 
to persons did not originate till long after tiie date of the authonties 
I have cited. Lodge, who translated the works of L. Aniueus 
Seneca, near the beginning of the seventeenth century, says, m the 
preface to the second edition of that work "Eeader, I here once 
more present thee Senecaes translation." In this case Seneca is to 
he considered the name, not of a person, hut of his works collechvely. 
This construction is frequent m Shakespeare, and Puller in the 
* Infant’s Advocate,’ printed m 1658, has this passage : “If we cannot 
perceive the manner of sins poison, no wonder if we cannot conceive 
the method of graces antidote, m Infants serais ” Sirmlnr eamples_ 
jnight he mnltiphed ad infimtum.* ^ " 

In like manner, what is now a poss essive nr on onn was anciently I 
but improperly used also as a gemfave o f the personal pronoun. In ' 


* yotvnthsfanding this free use ot the inflected possessive by old writers, 
we sometimes meet in them a long succession of the prepositional construction, 
as la this passage from the ‘ Life of Beza * in Met Pedmvits, p 471 . “ for he 
oadj entm mto a considerabon tf the truth of the doctrines cf the Church tj 
Home,” &C. i 
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tte WycliEte vcrdon of Genesis is. 2, \re read . “ And jrourc feet . 
and youre tremHyng be upon allc tbe beestis of ertbe,” ■where ■the ; 
modem ireision rightly has, “ and the fear qT you and the dread \ 
you ” The possessives of the third person hts and their ■were em- i 
ployed m this way much later than those of this first and second i 
person, and even in recent times many instances can be found ■where | 
these pronouns take a relative after them, as “ their life who ■violate | 
the principles of morality," for “ the life of those who ” * 

At present, the use of whose, the possessive of who, is pretty 
generally confined to persons, or things persomfied, and ■we should 
scrapie to say, “ I passed a house whose ■windows were open ” This 
IS a modem, and indeed ly no means yet fully established, distinc- 
tion.' In Anglo-Saxon, the form hwass, whence our whose, ■wasj 
the genitive of all the genders of the pronoun hwa, and whose was 
nzuvcisallyemployed as a neuter by the best English unters until a^ 
recent period, as, m certam combinations, it still is by very good’ 
authorities The ongm of this distmction is to be found in a fact to* 
which I have before alluded, namely, the change in the oEcc of 
genders m grammar. In Anglo-Saxon, grammatical gender ■was* 
mdependent of sex. So long as the masculine, feminine, and neuter' 
were indiscriminately apphed to objects incapable of the distmction', 
of fcx, there was no very strong sense of a want of one possessive 
form for masculine and feminine, or, in other ■words, personal objects, 
and another for neuter, or mammatc, impersonal thm^ , hut as this 
distmction became better and better established, and who vr\s ap- 
propnated to persons, which to things, f the use of one pos^essivo 
form for both was more and more felt to he inconsistent, and the 
employment of the possessive of both nouns and pronouns ■was n^i-', 
lat^ accordingly. 

§11 The n e cessity of a double f orm for tlic more .■prcase_cx= ' 
pression-oL- ideas which have become distinct, has led to the! 
development of one of the few new inflexions which modem Enghsh 
lias cvol'vcd. In Anglo-Saxon, the personal pronoun represented m ' 
English by he, she, it, made the gcrative or nogsegsive hts..fm- thp 
fliasculine a ndlngntciL-gCDdcT. her (h n-p) ff'g-ii»«'_fi 3 nimnc, andso 
long ns grammatical gender had not an invanahlo relation to sox, the , 
employment of a common form for the mascuhne and neuter excited , 
no feeling of incongruity. The change m the grammatical signifi- | 
cance of gender sugccsted the same embarrassment with relation to i 


• SccXotcsBndlUn'traUcins (B), Oatt' jj'o^tJei’re-o riii-j 
t The Ar.glt>-Saxpa wlaiive sad intrjTt>ga*ivf ^vas hwa, nssc. aal'f'nt 
ant h'Wict, nent. It s true, hwd was eriptored sn rT*Vre'V Os 

pwias to*, at lfa!t m lo'errogationa, hwat wss very esnj, m tie 
lattit war, as U wiet i* J;*s Manaes Saau, "SViji fc this Jsea of Mat? 
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/the luuvexsal apphoatton of his as of whose, and when this was 
[hronght into distinct consciousness, a remedy was provided. 
liiisfc>,it asn nossessive. .without infleaaannT-anre position. and 

! several instances of this occur in Shakespeare, as also m Leviticus 
sxv. 5, of the Bible of 1611: "That which groweth of tt own 
accord.” * Its, although to he found in printed books of a somewhat 


* [“ This idiom was not unknown to our dramatists, though, like other pio- 
\incid forms of speech, generally used by them when th^ affected a femiliar or 
a bantering style 

“ ■ Do child, go to tt granSam cbild. 

Give gratidam kingdom, and it Randan will 
Give it a plam, a cbcny and a Eg — 

There’s a good gtandam I ’ — King John, U. 1 

“ ‘Your knighthood itself shall come on its knees and shall be rejected , it 
shall be sued for its fees to execution, and not be redeemed , it shall cheat at 
the twelvepenny ordinary, it t-nighthood for its diet all the term-time, and tell 
tales for it in the vacation to the hostess, or it J-mgMhood shall do wor'e, take 
sanctuary in Cole Harbour and last It shall iiaght all it friends with bor- 
rowing letters, and when one of the fourscore hath lent it knighthood ten 
shillings, it knighthood shall go to the Cranes or the Bear at the Bridge foot and 
be drunk m fear,’ &c — Hen Jonson, ‘ The Silent Woman,' ii 3 
Our editors, as might be expected, carefully insert the aportrophe — if. 

“ In one case only is this idiom now adnntted into our standard language 
our verbal substantives m mg are still often preceded by an unmflected sub- 
stantive, or by the pronoun it. 

“ ‘ Though there be but one sun existing m the world, yet the idea of it being 
abstracted so that more substances might each agree with it, it is as much a 
sort, as if there were as many suns as there are stars.’ — Locke 

“ Our grammarians call the verbal substantive a p.'irtiaple when it is pre- 
ceded by an unmflected substantive or pronoun , and Pnestl^ trandates the 
sentence, ‘ what is the meanmg of the ladg holding up hei tram,’ into * what is 
the meaning of the ladg m hoidinp up her tram ’ But this is*mislaken criticism 
The 'eoond word is ahoiys a sutetantive, and the genitival relation exists 
whether the inflexion be exprescd or not” — D k Guest, in Tiansacticns of 
Philological Society, vol i pp 281, 282 
On the use of it as an Indeterminate Pronoun, see Uotes and Illustrations 
(C)— Ed] , 

1 he use of an unmflected form as a posscsive, withont the preposition of, 
was by no means confined to the pronoun it In Robert of Gloucester, 93, we 
na\e 

“ Conan Jie guene eosyn, he clepade out }» stdle " 

And again 

“ Jxs icb be kyng of Breteyne, jiat was Jan tnefe land ” 

The first verse of Robert de Brunne’s version of Langtoft runs thus — 

“ In Saint Bede bokes wntcn er stones bide ” 

And on jage 13 

“ In Charlemagn eourie, sire of Saint Dinys ” 

In the oHer Wydiffite version of Genesis vtit 10, we find . " Whom whanne 
Jacob hadde seen, and wiste hir hw unkxl doieghtcr,” and xsi: 36 , “ and puttr 
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earlier date, is not once nsod m Hiat edition, his liemg in all a>Ecs 
but that just cited employed instead. The pr^e date and occasion fj 
of the first mtrodncbon of rfe i s not ascertained, hut it could not ) 
have been far from the year 1600.* I beheve the earhest instances / 
of the use of the neuter possessive yet observed are m Shahespeare, ' 
and other dramatists of that age Host English wnters continued 
for fiOTnp time longer to employ his indiscrimmately with reference to 
male persons or creatures, and to inanimate impersonal things 
For a considerable penod about the heginning of the seventeenth 
centuiy, there was evidently a sense of incongrmty in the apphcation 
of his to objects mcapable of the distmebon of sex, and, at the same < 
fimp, a reluctance to sanebon the mtroduebon of the new form its as 
n subsbtute. Accordingly, for the first half of that centuiy, many 
of the best wntcis reject them both, and I thmk Enghsh fobes can 
be found which do not contain a single example of either. 0/ ii,‘ 
ihere^, and longer circnmlocubons were preferred, or the very idea 
of the possessive relation was avoided sdtogether Although Sir 
Thomas Browne, writing about 16G0, sometimes has its five or six' 
times on one page, yet few authors of an earher date freely use this 
possessive, and I do not remember meeting it very frequently m any 
avntcr older than T. Hejwood. Ben Jonsoa indeed employs i/s’ 
m his Works, hut docs not recognize it m his Grammar. It occurs j 
rarely in Hiltons prose, and not above three or four times m hisj 
poetry. Walton commonly employs hts instead. Fuller has its in , 
some of his works, in othere he rejects it, and in the * Pisgah S ght ol ' 
Palcstmc,’ prmted m 1650, both forms are sometimes applied to a ( 
nenter noun in the course of a smgle sentence t Sir Thomas j 

n spire of t^re weye bctnii h»ia and his do eghtirhtslwnd ” These htter 
cases m^ht, it is tree, le reas'JorcJ roinpouEis, hie the Farhror, 

Morhror ( Fader-Broder, Modcr-Broder), bat ths cxplanatioa 
will Eot aj ply to the earlier examples I have giicn, or to nmneroas mstanres o{ 
a hfer date Thus m th» Farfon Zri’en, i. 0 «' fo- h^ «ou eyn t id^i ti’e, ” 

I US, ‘‘oa Sciat Fi’^oa dyand Jude;’-! 122 “ aoch as most l^avc inlrest 
m the Leal Gooics , " n 298 “ ray brother /’oaf aerj ” 

• In the fiird c q /tiaoru, 15^5. p 321, repnnt of 1812, we hare “ a 
re-taje "ksIc whji proneth tiH’-e cf t'e owae accp’dc,” aad la HolbE-T* 
rUvj, 1 24, “ hanmg fire cf ifit owce before.” The^c foms are bv no meins 
unxmtroa. 

t “ Many mile' hcare this nve' aohtarilv rens on as eeas'lle of i'» ssi fate 
wiimlr to fall into the »iad Sea, at A'Moth Pitpah, where all /i» remfii't ti 
to Hare the cempasy of two o'Ji" b'ooV.s ” (look ii 53). 

‘‘BTc'her frem the vioKnie c*" wi*ds tnen blowtrg m sts ftjcam, and 
It btyo-l ^is laabs ’ k u. 59, 

[In tlie fiU'w.a: ciar-plcs ato qufed Iv IV Gf't, tv represents the 
pe itire of if — 

‘ Th.« -tj-op'-xT tsa? I !->> it, a aiaJ cf Irtaa-rv— I tnre read t t a' •< o' 

eJoi.t- m Oa'ea, if is a fcnl . *ac*£i» " — 2 Ft. lit- JV j 2. 

“If 
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Bro-svce, on the other hand, rarely, if ever, employs Jiis as a nenter, 
and I think that after the Eestoration in 1660, scarcely any instances 
occur of the use of the old possessive for the newly-formed mdexion 
It Is somewhat singular that the neuter possessive did not appear till 
long after the grammatical change with respect to gender had taken 
place m hterature, hut the explanation is to he found partly m a 
repugnance to the mtroduction of new mflexions, and partly m the 
fact that the old application of genders was kept up m the qioken 
language long after it had become extmet in the wntten. Indeed, 
they are still apphed to manimate objects, in the same conhised 
way, in some Enghsh provincial dialects ; and, even apart from the 
poetical vocabulary, traces of the same practice exist among ns to 
this day The indiscriminate attribution of the three genders, as ml 
Anglo-Saxon and German, or of the mascuhne and femimne, as/ 
in French and Itahan, to inanimate objects, is philosophically at 
.blemish, and practically a serious mconvemence, in those languages,! 
and it IS a great improvement in English that it has simplified itS' 
grammar, by rejectmg so supei-finous, unmeanmg, and emharrassing | 
a subtlety. 

^ , § 12. A smgular obsolete corruption in the syntax of our mother- - 

^ tongue was revived not far from the period of the introduction of iis, 
arid it has been usually ascribed to a passion for generalizing the laws' 
of language before its facts were well ascertamed. Two centuries 
since it was common to wnte John his stick, Mary her hook, and the 
like. Ben Jonson says, that “ nouns m z, s, sh, g, and ch, make, in 
th^ possessive singular, is, mthe plural, cs;” “which distmchon," 
continues he, “not observed, brought m the monstrous syntax of the 
pronoun his joining with a noun betokemng a possessor, as, the prince 
his house''* The practice appears to hav6 been found^.,on the 


“ If the salt have lost tns savonr, ■wherewith shall it be seasoned’ It is 
neither fit for the land nor yet for the dnnghill, but men cast tt out ” — Zuf'e 
nv. 35. 

“ Some affirm that every plant has hui particular fly or caterpillar, ■which it 
breeds and feeds.” — Walton’s Angler, i 5 

“ This rule is not so general, but that if adroitteth his excqitions-”— Corew 
‘ Transacti'/ns of Philological Soaety,’ vol i p 280 — ^En ] 

* Harvey, in 1580, in his reply to Immento (Spenser), speaking of English 
orthography, says — “ But see what absurdities thjs yl fauoured Orthographye, 
or rather P'^udography, hatn mgendered , and howe one errour still bre^eth 
and b^etteth an other. Have wee not Mooneth, for Moonthe , sithenee, for 
since ; w hilest, for whilste , phantiisie, for phansie , euen for em , diuel, for 
divl, God hgs wathe, for Goddes icrath, and a thousande of the same.sfampe, 
wherein the oomipte Orthography in the moste hath beene the sole, or prmd- 
pall cause of corrnpte Prosodye in oner many " Mulcaster, m 1582, remarks 
on this form “ Neither do 1 se ame cause wher to use his, sanng after words 
whidi end in s, as ‘ Socrates Ins councdl was this. Platoes tint md A> istotles 
this. ” 
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graTnmtical-tii«)Ty-that.s,Jis-A^Sa-oLilia-j»sscssive.case, vras a 
ocmtrachonjoftbc,x>ossosaTe proucvm. Afs, But it is argued that those 
wholnfioduced the umoratiou did not rememher that s rvas the sign 
of the possessive m fenmunc as vrell as m masculine nouns, and m 
the plural number of the strong inflexion also, in neither of which 
casffl could It have been onginally a contraction of Sis They should 
hai e further considered, it is added, that, upon this theory, the s final 
of the possessive pronouns hers and fheirs must m like manner have 
been denved from hits, which is a manifest absurdity, and that the s 
in Ats Itself, which is evidently an inflected form of the nominative 
masenhne personal pronoun he, could not be thus cxplamcd. As I 
have just remarked, his is the Anglo-Saxon possessive form of the 
pronoun for both the masculine and neuter genders, the femmme 
havmg anciently had the form hire, nearly corresponding to the 
modem her. It should be added that the s final is the carhest known 
sign of the possessive or genitive case m most of the languages of tlie 
Indo-Euroiiean stock, and it may fairly be msistcd, that, for the 
present, this is to be received as an ultimate grammatical fart, not at 
this time admitting of etymological explanation * 

§ 13 Ihere is a stnkmgly analogous fact m the modem history of 
the Gothic languages, which cannot be passed over. I refer to the 
’ nearly contemporaneous mtroduclionof a precisely similar syntactical 
form m the Swedish, Danish and German, all of which in the 
suctcenth and seientc-cnth centnnes very frequently employed the 
poKCSsivc pronoun, in the masculine and fcmimne genders, and both 
numbers, as the agu of the gemtivc case of the noun. In tl'cse 
dialects, there is the same d.screpancy between the pnimtive fomi 
and the modem sulstitutc, and even a greater difficulty m supposing 
the usual gemtive sign to be derived from tbc possessive pronoun. 
This use of the pronoun is generally if not always confined to proper 
names, whereas m English it uns applied also to common nouns, and 
m tlic fonner case it seems to Ime oigmated m the difficulty of 
dcchaing foreign names with the natise inflexion. A similar device 
was sometimes resorted to in the Latin of tliat day, m the syntox 
of modem proper names, and I tiunk it probahle that tlie Gothic 
languages bcirroncd it from this cownpt Latin form, for there is httle 
reason to supiics’ that they could all have taken it from the syntax 
of tlie one among them which first introduced it. 

If, howcvc', further mvesUgabon shall show that it sjxiatanccusly 
onginalod m any two or more of them, the fact becomes very im- 
po-tmt, and it would b» liur tu regard it as an exprcss.on of the 
i.ngmst'C s-.n<=o of the Go*bic rice ent lied to no httle v.t ght as an 

* ivy! V'ts in-’^teatnss ^D), Oa the of ‘s' a tie ri'» s/ I’f 
/’ssari'j'i Ck' « iTw? 
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evidence thatj in spite of the difficulty of reconciling the forms, the 
real on^ 6f the Gothic gemfave or possessive infiesion is to he found 
in a coalescence of the noun and the possessive pronoun.* 

§ 14. The rejection of inflemons, and especially the want of at 
passive voice, have compelled the use of some very complex and | 
awkward expressions The phrases I am told, he had been gone halfj 
an hour, strike foreigners as particularly monstrous. Such comhina-l 
lions as “ he teas given a commission m a new regiment ” are employed! 
by some of the best writers of the present day, as well as by those of | 
an earlier penod f I find, m a late discourse by an emment divme, i 
a recommendation to hteraiy men to acquire some manual occupation ; 
“which may he-faTlenrhacla-ux.on m case of need;” and Coleridge! 
speaks of an impediment to “men’s turning their minds inwards < 
upon themselves.'’ “ Such a thmg has leen-gone-through-with,” “ it , 
ought tO'he-taken-notice-of," “it ought not to-hedost-sight-of,” are, 
really compound, or rather agglutinate passives, and the number of i 
such ivill probably rather increase than dimmish. They make the | 
language not less intelligible, but less artistic , less poetical, but not | 
less practical, and they are therefore fully m accordance with those } 
undefined tendencies which constitute the present drift of the Enghsh j 
language . 


♦ The grammar of the SIoeso-Gothic presents a case of resemblance between 
the gemtire of the personal pronouns, wbidi serves as a possessive, and the gem- 
tive or possessive case of oertam nouns and adjecbves The gemtii e singnlar of 
the personal pronoun IS moso. IS, /om iz os, neat is The gemtire singular 
of a numerous class of masculine nouns ends in is, asnom wigs,^en wigis. 
1 he same case of many feminines ends m JOS or os, as nom Jiindangardi, 
gen fiiudangardj os Thus far, there is a certam likeness between the 
possessive of the pronoun and the possessive ending of the noun, hut tlie coma- 
dences are too few to authonze the supposition that the endmg m question was 
formed by a coalescence of the noun and pronoun, for m most Mceso-Gothic 
nouns, the possesive form admits of no such explanation Between the genitive 
of the adjective and the pronoun, the resemblance is much stronger Take the 
indefinite form of the adjective gods, good. 


Mosc: 

Xom gods, 

(len. godis 

5o superlatnc batists, best 

Xom batists, 

Oen. batistis. 


Fern. 

goda 

godaizos. 


batista, 

batistaizoB, 


Kent 

god, godata. 
godis. 


batist. 

batistis. 


Lord Berners, m his translation of Froissart, vol i idiap 39, says; " I 
teas sheteed the gleave " Giblxin, voL j chap 7, observes of Manroin, “ he 
had been dented admittaaoe.” 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Weak Kotos 
I. Deelermon. 


EKniaples — steorra star, tnng’e tongue. 



Class I. 

Class IL 

Singular 

Gass III. 


^euur 

Staaculine. 

Feminine 

Kom 

efig-e 

steorr-a 

tnng-e 

Acc 

e&g>e 

stcorr-an 

tung-an 

AT)!. & Dat. 

e&g-an 

Eteorr-an 

tung-an 

Gen. 

efig-an 

steorr-an 

Plural 

t'(ing-an 

K & Acc 

eAg-an 

steorr-an 

tung-an 

AbL & Dat. 

e&g-nm 

Eteorr-um 

tung-um 

Gen. 

eAg-ena steorr-ena 

SiiiONG Kotos 

II Declenston. 

tung-ena 

Examples — 

ord tcortf, ds&l part, deal, ende end, spr£c epeeeh. 


Class I 

Class VL 

Singular 

Gass lU 


Ken!cT 

MaoeuLoe- 

Femmme. 

Kom. 

•word 

'dsei end-c 

eprtgc 

Acc 

■word 

diAl end-e 

5pr(£c-e 

Abl &Cat. 

•word-e 

ds&l-e end-e 

spr^c-e 

Gen. 

•word'cs 

d£l-eB -end-es 

Plural 

sprsEc-e 

K & A 

■word 

d£l-as end-as 

spri6c-a 

Abl. & Dat 

word-nm 

di&l-um end-nm 

spri^c-um 

Gen. 

word- 

d{91-a cnd-a 

spric-a (-ena. 


lU Deeleunon. 


Examples — tretf-w tree, sann eon, denurafe. 



ClassI 

Gass n. 

Singular. 

Gass in. 


NeJter 

Mascolnxe. 

remtmae 

Kom 

tredw 

stin^u 

den-u 

Acc 

tredw 

snn-u 

den-e 

Abl. & Dat. 

treOw-c 

5iin*a 

den-e 

Gen 

trc<5w-cs 

Bun-a 

Piural. 

den-6 

K. & A 

tred w-n 


den-a 

AbU & Dat 

tredw-um 

san-um 

dcn-um 



lect. xvin. 


AKGKWSAXOX ISFLEBtOXS. 
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To tha dectauion Tyeloiig the faUowioff irregular souse — 


Sinfiilar 

Brathft 

K tsA brfiSei 

Ahh&Pat, briber 
Gea. hrdScr 

Hunt 

K tA. br<lST-a(uJ 

bh&Sat. hTdfSr-nm 
Gen brdSr^n 


xtk&n 

xnea 

manages 


mean 

maan^ntn 

mana*a 


Like broker are Ceelmed lao^cr mothtr, dCbter daughter, makinf 
mC'Sert d^bter like man arc declined t6t footfiC^ t&efiht xasSans ICt, 

tc« 


' Secle&stoa of Adjectives 

Adjectires bare an Indefinite and uDefin»*e Inficxion The latter U u*cd when j 
lae adjcctire la preceded be the definite article, or the dcmon'tralivc or pos'cs^re » 
prasooiu the tomcr in all other instances. 

T Tui/fiaUe JittlmMn 
Example— gdd good 


Singular. 


>vnR. 

fttue. 

Pem 

Kom gdd 

gCd 

gCd 

Aec. gOd 

gdd'se 

gdd-c 

Abl 

gCd-c 

gdd»e 

Pat. 

gdd-um 

edd*rc 

Gen 

gdd'cs 

gdd»rc 


Plural. 


^rm, 

atlok d FcfA 

y AA gOdf-o) 

gdd>e 

Abl A D 

gdd-um 


Ces 

gdd-'ra 



H Itrfnite Decltfisian 



Singular. 




Fevu 

bom pdd'e 


pdd e 

Ace god-e 

god-an 

p6d>aB 

Abb 1 



Pat i 

gOd«an 


frees 1 




P urat 


V A \ 

gfid'AB 


Abbfrltat. 

gda.um 


Ges. 

gAd-eiis 
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KOTES AKD ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ItCT.XVIII 


Tabu of Cohpa&isob. 


Posiliw. 


CompantiTc. 


heard 

ha-i 

{>JBt hcard-c 
the hat d 


Adjeetne. 

heard>r e - 
(the) hard-er 


heard-E 

hardily 


Adverb 

heard-or 

hard-lt-er 


Sapcrlatire. 


hear d'Oet 
hard-est 

)>st beard-OEte 
the hard-est 


hcard-ost 

hard-h-est 


Declension of Pronouns ~ 

I Personal Pronouns. 

Ihe personal Pronouns are ieJ, ))d thou, hit, he, heo it, he, she The 
first tiro are the only Anglo-Sason irords mth a dual number 


* Singular 



N. 

1C 


>6 

- 


A 

me 


7 C 



Ahl 6D 

me 


je 



G 

mtn 


?{n 



Pual 


Dual 


Plural. 

K 

_ irit 


git 


ee 

A 

’ uno 

tie 

inc 


c6ir 

Abl 

& D unc 

Us 

me 


edir. 

G 

uncet 

Arc 

incer 


edwer 


Singular. 


Knit 


3Is>& 

Fem 

hit 


he 

. "bed 

bit 


bine 

hf 

Ahl &D 

him 


hire 

G. 

h la 


hire 


Plural. 
X &A. hi 
Abl &I7, him 
G hira 


IT Possessive Pronouns. . 

The Possessrre Pronouns are formed from the genitives of the tiro first pcr'ons ; 
ts, m!n mine, my ; j>In thine, thy ; nneer, tlTe our ; incer, c6ircr your 
Uke other Pronouns m general, they are declined as indefinite adjectives. Those 
in 'Cr are usually contracted; as uncre, cdirrcB, and the like 


HI. Pemonslrattve Pronouns, 

The Demonstrative Pronouns are JJSBt, se, sed that, irhich is Iikevrise the 
telatiie ichieh, Kho, that, cad the aiticle the ; and pie, pee, pe6a this. 



Lect. xvhl 


AX6IX«AX0K I^'FLESI0^■5>. 


28 ? 


y 

A 


ytoL 

Hue. 

Fem. 

Neal, 



Ftss 

jbet 

se 

ee6 

ins 


70? 1 

beds 

pmt 

)ione 


. P»s 

) 

7isne ] 

[ids 

AW. j>< 




7i5e 


bisse 

V pdo 


pitrt- 


71811 D3 

i 

pSsse 

C pies 


p^re 


’1SC8 

1 

pisse 

S iiA. 

fca 




bSs 


A AD 

bfira 




bunm 


G 

pdra 




pissa 



TT Inttrrogahtt Tronojtns 

The IntcrrojaUTc Pronouns are h-wffit, htrlt irhat * trho’ hwrlc’ irtif? 
bvaServielherf teJitei ' The first no picinl, and u thus declined — 


Neuter 


Muc & Fes> 

Vom hwiet 


hwd 

Ace. hweet 


hwonc (hTcsnc] 


Abh 

hw< 


Dat. 

hw-fim (hw*ni) 


Gen 

hweea 


Seclenstos of Ktuscrals 

A'n ore follows Indcf Dcel ard, used dcfmtclv, hccoaics Sne, Sna, fine 
T'wfi <ico, and J>r CO three, are thus dediEcd — 


VnJI. 

Mtifv Fm. 

Neat, 

Mete, For 

> A A t-wS {td) 

twegen twi 

breo 

}7rco 

AW AD 

twdm (twecm) 


j7rTin 

0 

twegra (fwega) 


preora 


Coijagatloa of Verbs 


Thc*c are two Orders o' 

Verbs, as of J«oins, 

nz , the Mtak a-d the Strenr 


The tveak Order form* it« jiuj'crfceX hr adding -ode (-ede), -de or -fe, *0 tbr 
tool , the parudplc pa«t by adding -oi (W , -d, o" -i In the Strong 0'c»-x 
the imperfect ehasges it* totcI , the participle past tads in -en 


tVcAS Tire* 


Th'fr cf JVmi IC'ir • 



1 

t. 

4. 

L t. S, 

Jisd JVre S 

•r 


-S 

saj -c 

r 

•its 

-afr 


• 03 

I-p.-: 

-dc 

-dm 

-de 

-de 

ru 

•dos 

•dra 

-d *3 

• dr* 

frre-c' S — IT -€ , 

IV 

m%Ti» 



tf-vd, -etae, -anre. Tart 


-rcdCy J' 

-f' 

•rti 





aot illustkatioxs 


lect. xvin. 


NOTES 


Class I 

Present 

Ic luf-age 

I love 

hSv-e 

hear 

tcll-c 

tell 


Exampleit 

Class H 
Imperfect, 
luf-odc 
lov-ed 

hf r-de 

hear-d 

teale-de 

tol-d 


Clsssin* 

put. poet. 
lov-ed 

{BC-)lijT-ed 

hear-d 

(ge-)tcal-d 

told 


Sing 


Plur If e I 


Indicative Mode. 


ic luf-ige 

fed inf-ast 
he Inf-aiS 
e, hi luf-ia* 
Inf-ige 


PrcKOt. 


hjr-e 

h<r-6t 

h 5 r.«^ 

h<r-aS 

h'Sr-e 


tell-e 
icl-st 
tel.« ^ 

tell-ao 

tell-e 


Sing 

PI 


1C Inf-ode 
Jjd inf-odest 
he Inf-ode 
ge, hi luf-odon 


ItDperfiKt 


hj r-de 
hfr-dest 
hf r-de 
h<r-don 


tenl-de 

teal-dest 

teal-de 

teal-don 


SwBiocmE Mode. 


Sing Inf-ige 
Plur Inf-ion 


Sing Inf-ode 
Pint Inf-odon 


Present. 

hfr-e 

hfr-on 

ImperlW. 

hfr-de 

hfr-don 


tell-e 

tell-on 


teal-de 

teal-don 


IsiPEEATirE Mode. 


Sing 

Plnr 


Inf-a 

(Inf-iaS 

\luf-ige 


h<r 

I hlT-aS 
\ h'jr-e 


tel-e 
{ tell-a* 
■] tell-e 


IsriMTivE MonE. 


Pres Inf-ian 

Gernnd. td 
Part, pres * 

Part, past (ge-) luf-od 


h^r-an 

btr-enne 

hf r-ende 
fge-) h'Sr-ed 


tcll-an 
_tell-anne 
tcll-ende 
(ge-) teal-d. 


Tnd Free S 
PL 

Imp S 
PI 

Irrperat S — Tl 


Smo- o Veiibs. 
Table of Terminatiotu 


s. 

-est 
-a^ 
-c 

-on -era. 
-aS; Ittf -e° 


X 

-e 

-a« 


8 

-e« 

-a« 


Suhj 


Irrperat S - 'r* >;. -endc; Port P/«f. -cn- 

srand -enne, -anne, Tart rr. 


1 S .8 

-e 

-on 

-e 

-on. 



LEcr SVtII. 


AKGLO-SAXON DfFLESIOXS. 



Szatnpfet. 

Imperfect. 

T$A^sat, 

brec'e 

brse 

(ge>}bToe*en 

irtak 

hrake 

hrek-en 

beald-e 

bedld 

\gc-3!i.eald*eb 

hold 

held 

hoid^ 

drag'C 

drdh 

(pe-)dragcn 

draw 

drew 

drate-n 

bind'C 

band 

(ge-}bttnd>en 

hind 

hound 

hound-en 

dTif.a 

ditf 

(ge-3drif>ea 

inrr 

drore 

driT-ex. 

cldf.c 

elcdf 

(ge>lelof'en 

chare 

ehttt 

ebD.«n 

Sing 1 brcce 

hftacmrt Mode. 
IVermL 
healde 

drage 

2 briest 

byltst 

drasgst 

3 brielS 

bylt(heslt} 

dnegH 

PlOT breea'S 

bealdaS 

dragaK 

breee 

healde 

drage 

Euig 1. brose 

. Imperfect. 

bedld 

drdh 

2 britec 

bedlde 

drdge 

3 brroe 

bedld 

drdb 

ITnr. briScoa 

hedldon 

dTdgon 

dug breee 

SnavTCTtvE Mode. 

rewens 

healde 

drage 

nut breeoB 

healdon 

dragon 

Sup brtfee 

Icspcr^ct. 

hedlde 

drdge 

Flnr. britcon 

hedldon 

drdgoE, 


lUTCUltTC Moss. 


Sing 

rjsT 


i 


bree 

breesS 

br*ec 


besld 
f besldaC 
( beside 


drap 

dragal^ 

drage 


IvTWtmi Most. 


rrfs. 

Gra 

Part. JTC*. 
lart. {nst. 


breeas tealdan dragan 

tdbreeanae — bestdanne —drapaiine 

breccade bcaldcnde draprlde 

(ge.}btoceB (go>}bealdca tgo>;dragea. 


Teean to {«, 


Intgblat Ver'bt 

IvB ca-m. 


ftc*. 1 eoia Ic'pc’i 1 rat 

S- cart S-srifr« 

S 1* lr»' 5. arica 

rar. cyad ^rrados} P*r. trcxeti 

EVO. ! AS v; 
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SOTES AlTD ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Lect. XVIIL 


StfBJCMrrtvz. 


Pes 

Plnr. 

Isper. 

Plor.| 


s<» Isig, sc6) 

sjn 

•wes 

•wesaS 

ire se 


Be<}n ic le, defectire, usually afotnre. 


Impetf. vt&re 

Pint ■w«§ron 

Inf pres -wesan 
Ger. td fresanne 
^art pres ■srescnde 
Part past (ge-Jwesen. 


Indie, inres. 1. bed 

2 b^st 

3 bf'S 
[ bedlS 


Plur 


bed 


Snbj. pres bed 
Plnr. beda 
Imper. bed 


mfiiubedn. Ger td bednne. Part, pres bedndc. 


WeorlSaa io become, to be. 

Indie, pres sing 1. -ireorSe 
2. iryrst 
3 vyrS 

Imperf. smg. 1. arear'S 

2 TTurde 

3 -(reaftS 
Plnr. tear don 


Snt>} pres ireorSet &e. 
Impetf ■wurde,&c. 
Imper. TreorS 

„ ( weorSaS 

\ ^BoriSe 

Infimprcs -wcorSan 
Ger. \rcorSanne 

Part. pres. wcoTiSende 
P, past (ge-)'w o r d e n. 


Willan to irfll ; and ny 11 an to win not. 


Pres. 


Plnr. 

ImperL 

Plnr. 


1. irille 

2. wilt 

3. wile 

J willa^ 

( wille 
wolde (-St) 
woldon 


Pres. 

Imperf 


wille 

willon 

wolde 

woldott 


lurmrtrt. 
Pres ■vrillaa 
P. pres, willende 


Pres. 


Plot. 


Imperf 


1. nelle 
2 nelt 
3. nele(iiyle} 

( nellaS(nyUaS) 
( nelle 
( nolde(-at) 

I soldon 


Pres nelle(nyne) 
Plnr nellon (nyllotj 

noldon 

I nella«, 6c. 
Infin n y 1 1 a n 


Gangan, gdntogo, edntodo, andb dan to inAoiit, euUvcait, 


'hmci.nrx. 


Pres. 1. gange, g& 

dd 

bde 

2 gsCst 

ddst 

bfet 

3. g^fS 

dd^S 

bid 

’ PJ- \ if 

{ dd» 

7 dd 


Impetf, gedng, code 

dydi' 

bdde 



Lect. III 


THE PRO^•OU^'S IS OLD ESGUSH. 
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e'ag p* 

Plor p4a 


ScsrercnTx. 


dC 

ddn 


bd 

bdfi 


IicrounTE. 


Bi=c pa-Dg, pi 


£6 

{ dd« 
) dd 


Prt!^. 

Gcr. 

P prc* 
P.ja«* 


Ixrcrtmx. 


gsngan, g£n 

pangcnde 
gangen, g£ii 


dda 

td ddnnc 
ddnde 
(pc-lddn 


bdea 

bder.de 

(ge-]bda. 


As to tbe Trap ui irbicb the Aaglo- 
Eexon inBcuosi ttck ebaaped in Old 
English and GnaQp dropped In modem 
Eng'isb, the reader mar eoc'olt »uh 
Bdrantage Dr GocsVa Salary a) Enj~ 
lull Shythaa, rol. iL p 105 req Be 
obTcrm — " The Asglo-Saxan! bad 
three roTrcl-endings a, e, and «, to di»- 
tingniih tbe ca*ca of the noon, and tbe . 
different eonjoeat.ons of the rerh In 
the Old English all tlicm roTrel-endingr I 


! Trerc rcp'eeentcd by tbe final e , and tht 
lo« of tbe final e as the ebaiaetcnn-t 
marh of oar modem diaiect Jt i< ob- 
Tsema that c thcr of these changes mc^t 
base brought snth it a near lanenagc 
The confusion of the tottcIs, or the 1(»< 
of the final r, Traa a confonndlng of ten*c 
and pcTson, of case and nnmbcr , in shc^ 
of tbo«e grammatical forms to Tchich 
lasgnage otres its prccsion and its clear* 
ness "—tn ) 


B Os TOE Bar or toe pEO-emrsa n 
Otn Erousu (Sec p Si * ) 

In Anglo-Saxon, the poname jr-e- 
novq rmgalar of the jTra' person Teas 
min, of the secrad }>In. The gc- 
ciiirc plnral o' the pcrsTrel pnmsvn 
Teas dre u thc/r»* perron, eover 
in the s'eond, hira, hiora, o* 
be or 3, fa the Ihtrd The pewmre 
fravrnt p’nral of the f-ft and siremd 
pc*s<rvs rTfe formed hr tteatlrg the 
geait-re p’ural of the pmenal prmtmrs 
a* a nomhiatirr, and deeimmg 1* Uhe an 
aijKtiTc p-oaoun For the tl inf pcson 
there sra* no pe«se»»iTe pro-oaa In e- -htr 
the s'acT.’a- e- plnra’, hat ^e pc*i*ir<s, 
hit in the mase-Lne a-d nea'er i a- 
pila*, hire m the fcm.nine tjgaiar, 
and hira, hiora o* hcora fs"!!.! 
geadet is the v’a-al, t«~» n»ed in* jad ’ 
c' pnw** re p*os.tsr*. The «”u'ir *r 
of fo-m he'Tieea the cc" -re p’n»al o'' 
the ft** ard sioosd prr*osT and the 
p'sral {we** tt {ToacKin ter tbnw per- 
so"*, nalu'a'lr jej to gTam*as*)eal sxd 
Vpcal ttsfi. na in tbe xiie bosh, tad 
tee eaprv*»ijs* I h.re ^_ctcd ITT, 


from the 'WycUCte rCTs'ims, 
fear,” dm., Tre*e as improp’T at that 
tunc, ns they ironld be now, for the 
logi^ di«tmctJon bttTrc*n the ttro p»o* 
nominal formi sras a' no period of the 
longsago quite lost rgbt of, tbongb it 
a-as not alvays stneUr ob«cr»ed. 

In the Iran* non from Irp’o-Saitn 
to Erili*h, the gcsitlrc p’ural of the 
peno-ol p-caoan sras dropped, aid ’he 
objectire, Tcj.b a propo* t.0“, sah*ti’s*r<’ 
for It. Thl« cha~ge Teas made be 'cro the 
time o' WythSe, and the nte e' the 
possrsdre {’•cnosn, ln**raS of t'*-e grci* 
tiTC of the personal prrnosn, Tra* a no- 
latioa of the iihom c' the langatgr. 
This l« rhorrn abanhan'K by the at to. 
R T o' the 'Wycb'htc traa*’a*o-s t! is.* 
•e’sev fo* thry rerr gfierolir srate t'e 
d.»tmc* m, at, for cramp r, xn Joihi-a 
Ti_ II, srhere we read “enrsy-nee it N 
the mxdrl • t tbe*," ea the o-irr text, ird 
“ta the lardd t rt f*r»,” la the U’er, 
ard la Xtrx‘r' ixxtI. Jt, Trh*-e c»e 
•"xt bat •* is the mpllj <f then,** the 
o*htt' xs th*rrTdhtif tfer-;" and to 
i is ssaET other ps.s«afrr», Tthtro tS •** i d 
I ttani.at.oSt agroe a .h "Sse i.'heu*! 
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KOTES AKD ILLDSTRATlOilS 


lect. xvin. 


vcrulon The Tulgansm “ in our midst,” 
“in youTjnidst,” “m their midst," novr 
unhappily rcry common, groirs out of 
’ this confusion The possessive pronoun 
cannot be properly applied, except as 
indicatne of possession or appurtenance 
The "midst” of a company or com- 
momty of persons is not a thing belong- 
ing or appurtenant to the company, or 
to the individuals composing it. It is a 
mere term of relation, of an adierhial, 
not a substantive, character, and is an 
intensified form of expression for among 
The phrase in question, therefore, is a 
gross solecism, and unsupported by the 
authority of pure idiomatic English 
irritcrs Shakespeare, 2 Pt Jltnrg VI 
11 8, has “through the very midst of 
jou^’ and this is the constant form in 
the authorized translation of the Bible 
In Leviticus xxii 11, the Anglo-Saxon 
isto-middcs eowre (eower), to- 
rn! ddes being a preposition goicming 
the personal pronoun eowrc The 
English translations all give "among 
you ” In John i 26, where the Greek 
text 18 t«<ro« S* visMv, the Anglo-Saxon 
IS to-middes eovr, the later Wy- 
clifiite lereion, “in the myddilo/yo»,” 
the older, “ the myddil man of you ” 

Milton's “my midst of sorrow,” Sam~ 
ion Agomstee, 1339, is a poetical trans- 
position for “ the midst of my sorrow,” 
and has no bearmg on the present 
question 

In the passages where the later trans- 
lations use among us, you, them, whom, 
the 'Wycliffitc s crsioiis almost umformly 
employ, “ in the mgddil at mydda , ” 
and, of course, the exemplifications of 
this form are extremely numerous in 
those lersionsr In mne cases out of 
ten, certainly, the construction is, “in 
the myddil of ns, yon, them, or whom,” 
but there arc a few instances, as, for 
example, in Exodus xxiv 10, Numbers 
xii 13, where “ from or m icAos myddil 
or myddis,” is used in both texts , and 
m the older translation of Jerome’s 
Prologue to Romans, we find, “ for 
mychc merciful is God, the whiche wolde 
bringe you to o«rc followingc ” Our is 
sometimes used m the same way else- 
where in Old English, os m 1 Cor i S, 
M yc. Vers , older text . “ allc that in- 
clepyn the name of onre Lord Jbesu 
Cnst m cch place of hem and oiire , ” 
later text, “ech place of hem and of 
;” where, in the older text, our 
t a genitive plural So in the much 


earlier Legend of St Brandan, Perc. 
Soc , p 5, your is made a genitive 
plurM “ ac youre an scbal atta ende,” 
and one of you shall at the end, &e. 

With respect to these last example^ 
as already remarked, the employment of 
our and your in this construction was 
contrary to both principle and usage m 
the English of that penod. The use of 
' whose, or even of their, in phrases, 
would not have been so objectionable 
(though I have not found their so 
employed in Wycliffe), because there 
was no possessive pronoun for the rela~ 
twe, as ue have seen there was not 
for the personal of the third person 
in Anglo-Saxon In that language, 
hwms, the genitive or possessive case 
of the relative, or rather, interrogative, 
hwd, hwtet, was used instead of a 
possessive pronoun for all genders and 
numbers Where, therefore, the Anglo- 
Saxon did not distinguish the possessive 
case and the possessive pronoun, it was 
not strange that Early Enghsh should i 
confound them At present, however, i 
the distinction is established, and it is a ! 
corruption of speech to disregard it 


[C “ It ” *s AS IsnPTrniiisATX 
Pnoxovs. (See p 278.) 

Dr Guest {lYans Phitol Soe , vol i 
p 1 35 seg ) makes same interesting re- 
marks on the use of it as an indeter- 
minate pronoun. The following exam- 
ples are taken from a large number 
giTen»-by him, but the whole paper de- 
serves the attention of the student . — 

/ 1 — /< often takes a plural 'significa- 
tion 

“ The groncs of Sir Gauon, hit dose 
my hert grille ” 

The Anlur of Arther at the 
Transjiathelan, 49 

“ Take to you handfiils of ashes of the 
furnace, and let Mo<es sprinkle tt toward 
the heaven,” Ac — ^Ex ix 8 

/ 

■' II — It serves as subject to the verb, 
and refers to a plural or collective sub- 
stantive . 

“He was ware of Arcite and Palamon 
That foughten bremt, as it were 
holies two ” 

CiiAiczn, TheKnijUtes Ttit, 
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••T* n tiro or Qi-te, Joy lo*a,thit! lliat the genitive chanctcrutic # i« a 


bnrg yoa -word, 

Macduff js fled to EngUrd.” 

Jifoeh IV 1 

TXL—It IS al*o used to rcpiwnt any 


contraction of the po'scsaive pronoun 
/u The meaning of the graamanan 
IS not dear, Vnt if he interfis to rav, as 
he teems to do, that tWs form of the 
po^^cssive IS not o^der than that Utnrev, 


one of the three persons o- of the three he is certainly in error, althoagh indeed 


genders 

" 3* IS 1, that made thv ■widovrs •’ 

, Cur iv. 4 

'• Sar not we hroaght it — 

How was tf we Oir iv 0 
“ And hco twor hy hue Codes anon 
in ^ place 

yat he ne «chaidc mid hire be, bate 
it one were ” * — Tw Gnor M 
“ 1 take It, she that carries np the 
tram 

Is that tame noh’c lady, Duchess of 
Xorfoik 

It it and all the rc«t arc coant- 
es>c«" — Xfoiry r/f/.Iv 1 

IT — ^Vhcn the sentence admits of 
two nominatives arc now make «l th 
subject of the vt-h, hnt in Old EngU«h 
It Is the predicate 

“ If am I — 

That loveth so h-t Eaielic the 
bnpht 

That 1 woid dicn pretent m hire 
sight.” 

Cnsicir., Kntfhtei Tale . — En ] 


1> Tnr Orjora or i as inr S on or 
inn rot'Lt'ivi Cate iv Evoii»n 
(See p SSI ) 

>Vmth*tard eg the a rgcn crt« in the 
teat, i“i'ocah'cr’nloloii«.«n*v o' opinion j , ..... 

that, however corteT>oadirp farm' are , hngUth, the po'«e" ve cf 

E-' el'^hc-e, I asthe « CT ' «» the p'jral ramVr, is 


the revived u«c of i' cannot be positivclv 
traced to a mneh earlier period 

There is, to far n? I am aware, to 
evidence of the eaiplovment of the pc*. 
•c'sec pronoun as a po«5e«ivc 'ign in 
anv stage of classical Anglo-Saxon A 
large pnqiortion of the nouns in that lan- 
gnage, compo'jig the second and third 
dctlcnsionsof Ila«k,thc fir«t of Klip* .cm, 
made the genitive or po"c5sivc in c«, 
or sometimes as, and even y s, and in 
the t-annhon to EngiL'h, t or *s became 
the general po'sessivc form for noar' 
of idl the dcclcnston' In the t*ld»'t 
manuscript o' Lnyaij^gar-thc last impor- 
tant Ang’o-Eaxon, o' rather Eemi-Saxcn 
work, a manu'C-ipt of the carlv part tf 
the fliirteenti century, and probal y 
I'cath of the author's tune — there ire 
two examples of the u'c of h i s as the 
'’gn of the po«c«ive of proper nasre* 
In another text, written, b« is siippo*ed, 
Cftv years later, his Is gtncrallv snh- 
s'ltutcd for the CB of the older iram.- 
script, and is used in a few case', even 
w tb common nouns , h.t it u remark- 
aVe, that in the two in'tauecs whc'c 
the older text ha« his (I pp 175, 
570), the eoirrsponding pavages in the 
later have the rcgula*- po«e*'iTe in e ' 
In the Omultm, which I think mi-'t 
he regarded as Ecg'Jsh ra'bcr tl an 
Sc— I-taxon, and if so, then the can C't 

cf 


to be exr'alne<' .. — — — , ,, , .. . , 

fcl the p(i"t“‘ VC in Eng'i-h so»ns i* bv the ad..tion of s (or rat. t', 

demvei from, and truly rcrre*enls the' aecon! inec wi'b the peculiar onbo- 

posse" ve pmeoar / »s, and hence it I' | gr-pbv of ti c author, of two tSj, with- 
impoetant to examine U'C hU'eey c'f e I **'® -P<"*rophe, and the pro'o.a 
fj-nn in quc«t.on ''^Pr' ” ft* p’ace In the j'O- 

Tht s 0 “ *s cannot he proved to reyv - 1 Henry HI (121S1, 'h* 

sert, or stand fir Jw, nnlc" St can p* ; p''"C"iTe i. made in s cr « Inrobert 
shown that h,s w-s e.mp’tned a. at ®'Glui«**er, at least in llrarae's edl- 
s\.*n of the pn"~" ve ca«c i- Escj.h , po"e"iic is a’~'o>t 

he' r» the U'C c' the endue s o' 's ■ fo’tard by Ue sda. > n < ' s 

Hew fur back then can we t'race the ' ^ ^ rnd'“sl, b’a* t' e'C a'c a 

cr p’rvu rnt t' 7 IS far ih.t p irro*e t I f"*" *=“■* » 1 r-f J ' i* »'ed t‘ e 
Hi' stated bv Ir.ham that the ex-' l-n'id sep-'a r y 

p-es'Kin “/'r/fet* rTrs.'* lis s-Ac’ j~jf'v"nilenj r Thus a. j-ge (c _ 
tie It'urrr c' the E g’l'h Ci-nnch, !•* •• }»' has ■— c Ja'ke wa* v il*ae ah.i 

C** f »• •hf V vrf, 

— , — * Il-T"/ '-'t y(b* r < cfAi, £• x»* 

, jtdf, -iyis” 
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Lect. XVIII, 




The pronoon lys Is ptinted in this edi* ' 
Uon, indifferently, /»«, hys, and yt, and 
therefore in the example I have cited, 
ys may possibly he a prononn, bnt the 
mere separation of this syllable from 
the root in the manuscript does not 
prove it to he so, for the parbmpial and 
preterite augment y, as in y slates, y 
vlepttd in the ahore couplet, the prefix 
li, as in hi het, hi leue, hi com, hi yan, 
the prefix a (Latm ad), as in a sent for 
assent, and in a passage from a different 
manuscript, p 611, the xfiuial sign is m 
petty IS, are separated from the root 

hir. ?Iarsh adds in his Appendix * 
Besides the example quoted from Bohert 
of Gloucester, I find in that imter tiro 
other instances of the separation of the 
syllable ys from the root m the posses* 
sire case — 

“The Isyng tok Srui ys oime body, 
in ostage as it ivere ” — ^P. 13 
And after . 

“ Brut ys orme nome he clepede it 
Bretagne.” — 22 

In Goirer, Conf Am , Pauli, in 356, 
IS a passage irhere his may he a posses- 
sive sign — 

“ To holde love its covenaunt 

hut it IS possible that lore may here he 
used as a dative, — to hold to lore his 
covenant, his requirement or simula- 
tion 

There are many similar cases in the 
rontinuation of Bobert of Gloucester 
onnted m the appendix to Heame’s edi- 
tion, and irnttcn apparently about the 
middle of the fifteenth century Thus ; 
“Sir John IS tyme,” p. 589 , “In the': 
V Kyng Menry is tyme,” p 593 , 
“ through Oad is grace,” p 595 , and i 
the use of the pronoun its as a pos-{ 
sessive sign is frequent in Hatdyng, ' 
who IS supposed to have finished his ! 
Chronicle about 1465, though he most i 
usually employs the regular possessive 
in s Thus, reprmt of 1812, p 156 ; 
“ In the year of Cknst his incamacion ” 
Page 22G . “ and putte hym whole in 
God his high mercye ” And in the 
contmuation of 1543, p. 436, " Kynge 
Henry the VI hys -wife.” 

Xo example of this construction has 
been observed in Piers Ploughman, 
Gower, Chancer, or the 'Wychffite ver- 
sions, but three apparent instances occur 
in Torrents of Portugal, at verses 380, 
1384, and 1902 : “the detylle ys bed,” 


i “hut it be for Jhesu is sahe,” and “ ffor 
JesXit te love ” These, however, are m- 
conclusive, for the same reason os those 
cited from Bobert of Gloucester The 
ending in ys is often found about this 
period, in pronouns where it could not 
have been derived from its or hys, as m 
one of the Boston Letters (vol i 46), 
written in 1470, in which hers is spelt 
hyrrys, and ours, houirys, and the plural 
of nouns very' often takes this ending 
The form “my Lord Bedford ys godes," 
in the Poston Letters, -i 122, “ to my 
Maistr ys place,” i 198, are probably 
mere orthographical errors, os they are 
contrary to the almost uniform usage in 
that collection 

In the Ilorte Arthur, first printed 
in 1485, tenth book, chapter thirty-fifth, 
I find this passage “Beware, Kynge 
Marke, and come not nyghe me, for 
wete thou well that I saued Alysander 
his lyf, ” and there is a more cqmvocal 
instance in the seventh chapter of the 
fourth book : “ This lord of this castel 
iis name is Sir Damas ” In general, 
the possessive is formed m this work as 
in modem times, bnt always without 
the apostrophe 

The earliest examples I have met with 
of the free and constant use of his as 
a possessive sign are in the contmuation 
of Pabyan’s Chroniidc, commemnngwith 
the reign of Henry VIU and prmted in > 
1542, pp 690, 699, 701, 702, and else- 
where, of Ellis’s reprint, but it is re- 
markable that m the previons parts of i 
that Cbromcle this construction docs 
not occur. 

In the ‘Confutacyon ofTyndale’sAun- 
■swere, made anno 1532, by Syr Thomas 
Mor-e,’ p 343 of the edition of 1557, 1 
find this passage . “ him have they settc 
on saynt Jfothie hys even by the name 
of SaJ-nt Thomas the Martyr,” and on 
p 59,T, “for conclusion of Barid hys 
dedes ’V it is possible that the form of 
the po^^ssive may, in these instances, 
have be£i changed by the editor, so ^ 
to accorld with the new usage, but, if 
genuine, khey date farther hack than the 
examples from Fahyan’s Chronicle 

An inst^ce of the nse of thcpfural 
possessive (prononn as the sign of the 
possessive Wse of the noun occurs lu o 
letter wnttW in 1528, and prmted at 
page 44 of tlhe Introduction to Bagster s 
English Hoopla. “I did promys him 
X L Eterlinjr to praie for my father « 
mother theKf eowIcs, and al ensten 
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(OTles ” TUs examine, iadeed, prorc* I 
nuvbine ducetlj mth TCgaid to tlse on* 
gin ot the pgs«caiTc sgn i, bat this 
instance end those ated {com Injamon, 
the ATorte fArihir, Fabyan, and More, 
show that the possessirc prononn was, 
to some extent, regarded as the gnm- 
tnetieal eqaisBlent of the posc^are ngn, 
before the date of the English latorgy. 

DoabJess the nomber of such ex* 
emp'es jn.ght be increased by further 
research, bat they are too few and too 
moch at xarianec with the almost tml* 
versa] nsage of the language before the 
dxteenth ceatary, and its Icnown histo- 
rical e*ymoIogy, to serve os a foondation 
for a grammatical theory If they arc 
anytUng more than accidental depar* 
tores from the regnlar form, they, at 
nio«t, only prove that partienlar English 
writers confonnded the possessive pro- 
noim with the po«'e«8ivc ngn Even 
this cosclosion is rendered less probaVe 
by the fast that no instance of the eo** 
re«poadiog ose of htr, c-, with the 
sing'e exception which I have ated from 
the ic^'er of 1S28, of ihnr, is known to 
oceor until about ISCO Ealsgravc ex* 
pit"iy sav* that the possessive is formed 
bv adding a (or u) to tbe nonn ; and be 
does not limrelf in any case employ tbe 
prononn fer this purpose, no* docs Gil, 
In bis Zoyonomio, notice any but the in* 
fleeted po'se*'! VC. The apostrophe befo-e 
the ( 18 pobert of Gloucester was pro- 
bab’v introduced to make the djtinition 
bt'srctu the po*«cs*lvc sl'gnlar and the 
p nral number, a device wbicb, when 


the new plutal form in a wns hardly yet 
eoHoqnially established, might be a con 
xenienee, if not a necessity 
Gpon tbe who’e, &en, I think we u< 
authonsed to say that the theory which 
makes the possessive tign « a d^vative 
or contraction of the possessive pronoun 
flit, in English ctymologv, is without 
historical evidence or probable analogy ^ 
to support it. r 

[There can be little doubt that s as the * 
sign of the possessive is a comipt.on cf ' 
the Anglo-Saxon termination et of tbe , 
genitive case ; but the other syntax ap- 
pears tohave arisen ot a very early period 
Br Gnest observes that ■' in tbe MS of 
Sobertof Gloucester we have both foims 
JTengesfes and Stngttt ys, and in some 
other MSS. ot the fourteenth century, 
the latter of the<e forms seems to te 
nsed txduttttlg, as if the writer cou'i- 
dered It to be the real tcprc*cntative of 
the genitive " He adds : " It may be 
well to notice, that the form which vre are 
now di<eussing was Just as common u 
the Dutch as in our own language It 
survived Indeed to eo late a penod, that 
modem Dntch grammarians some'unes 
think it ncecnary to warn the readc* 
tgaunrt such phrases as « mijnc moedcr 
hare rustcr,’ my mother bet s stcr , 

• mtJa vadcT mja broede*,’ my Cither h's 
brother, &c JVowac'iens Philo* 
Ugical Soeirly, rok i p 221 

There are some valuable remarks upon 
Ibis subject in a paper by tiie late Arch- 
deacon Bam in the niMugmlHiatva, 
voU t p C69 iffj — Jji.J 
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LECTTJEE XIX. 

THE E2IGL1SH LAXGUAGE AS AFFECTED BE THE ABT 01 PB1M1H6 

§ 1. Forms of books: orism-of-Xati E and Enghsb words for "book. ” § 2 
Difierence between ancient and modsm books § 3. Mode of reading amtng 
the anaents. § 4. Marks of pnnctuation. § 5. Influence of the art of 
pnnting upon writing, mechanical conditions. § 6. Alteration of spelhng 
bj the pnnteis, § 7. License of ancient copTists. 

L 

§ 1. The material conditions to rrhicli the art of booik-making, m all 
its branches, is subject, have not only been powerfully mstmmental 
in the modification of single words, and in determimng those mmor 
questions upon which the ready and commodious use of a written or 
printed volume depends, hut th^ have exerted an important m- 
fiuence upon the more general forms of hterature, and even upon the 
character and tendency of mental action. Let me illustrate by a 
comparison between the ancient and modem methods of recordmg 
the processes and results of human thought. The oldest manuscripts / 
have scarcely a single point of resemblance to modem hooks The 
/ /'Latin word volumen (whence our z tAume) , derived from the verb 

V I volvo Itumorioll,mdicatesthemostusualformoftheancienthpok. 

I It was a long, narrow roll of parchment or papyrus generally divided 
‘ transversely mto pages or columns, the words written closely together 
' without any separation by spaces, without distinctive forms of letters, 
capitals being employed for all purposes alike, without marks of| 
punctuation, without divisions of chapters, paragraphs or periods, ana I 
frequently made still more illegible by comphcated and ohKure \ 
abbreviations or contractions of whole ^Uahles, or even words, mto a I 
single character. The modem hook is an assemblage of leaves, of i 
convement form and dimensions, securely umted at one edge, with ‘\ 
pages r^ularly numbered, impresed with characters of different, hut > 
fixed forms, according to their several uses, words sqiarated by spaces, | 
membeis of the periods, and the penods themselves distinguished by j 
appropriate points, and the whole cut up into paragraphs, sections | 
and chapters, accor^g to the natural divisions of the subject, or the 
convemence of the writer, prmter or reader, and, finally, abundantly 
provided with explanatory notes and references, and ample tables of 
contents and indexes. 
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J.Ecr XK. BOOKS-AXCIEKT AKD MODEBX. 

It may not Ib tore irrelevant to make n remark or tvro on the 
ecology of ftc Latin and English ■words for hook Yolumen 
derived as I have just said from v o Iv o , is a younger and less com- 
mon Latin name for hook than either liher, the genenc term for 
all hooks, or codex, properly the specific designation of manu- 
Ecnpts composed of leaves of any material, irhile volnmcn was 
the proper appellation of the lolL The word liher (whence our 
library), originally signifying the inner hark of trees, ■ was apphed to 
hooks, hecause hark was one of the earhest materials on which the 
lalm people -wTOtc Codes, or candex, whence our cotfe, signi- 
fies ftetin^_orstem_ofa_tr^ Thm tablets of wood, split from the 
stem and covered -with a layer of wax, at a very early penod sup- 
phed the place of the more modem •panyrns. parchment and paper, 
the ■wnlmg hcing inscribed upon the ■wax ■with a hard pomt or stile. 

The Ghithic tribes also used shps of ■wood for the same purpose, and 

the wood of the beech hemg found best adapted for wnting-tahlets, 

its prnmtivc name (in Anglo-Saxon, hoc) became the designation 
of the most important object formed from it, and hence our Enghdi 
and the German Buck It is a probable suggestion, that the 
form now umversally adopted for the hook owes its ongm to the 
employment of wood or of leaden tablets in this ■way. Shps of wood 
could not well make a roll, and if connected at all, they would 
naturally he gathered hke leaves of modem paper The Upsal copy 
of the 'MiEso-Gotluc translation of the Gospels, generally known as 
the,Codcx Argentcus, believed to he of the fifth, or beginning 
of the sixth century, and one of the oldest parclimcnts existing, is 
written on leaves of vellum arranged m hook-fashion, ns are also 
most of the Greek and Latin manuscripts now extant, the superior 
convenience of that form having led to its general adoption not fir 
from the commencement of the Gnnstian era, though the Hcrculancan 
and Egyptian papyn arc all rolls. 

§ 2 To an impractised eye, however familiar ■with the individual 
characters, an ancient manuscript or inscnption is but a confused and 
indistinct succession of leifers, and no little exponenoo is required to 
enable ns readily to group these letters mto syllables, the ^llahlos into 
wofnls, and to combine the words mto separate periods Indeed, the 
rccidental omisron of a space m pnntmg between two successive 
words m our own langu''ge somctimrs seriously embarrasses us, and 
if a whole sentence avcre thus printed, we should find it almost as 
unmtclhgibic as a complicated dphc'.* 

* "fh® f*- towiaj fcatrsee f’wa Falls-’s will mTe to ti-ow tb# 

JjfSnaVT o' ren La; an aal-oLcs s-cre -oa c' arr-d! 

“ fmnxTO''‘Tiiri.i3Tci.Tr.irro'u:AiiTEATO=PEtiTtivTDi;ri)V'nr’'f. 
irEvcrimirsn^ oaDSAjti>LETnmsi.ixwTruocTroisT'OijFtorsAi,ico m 
j.UEXTxv3imnnr.." 
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MODE OF READING 
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An ancient scholar, on the other hand, -would he hardly less 
puzzled, were he to he asked to read a composition, even of his own, ' 
divided and arranged according lo the rules of modem typcigraphy. 
He would he distracted with the vanety of characters, capitals, small 
letters, and itahcs, with the multiphcity of marks of jranctuation, 
and the shattering of the periods mto fragmentary memhers , per- 
plexed with the often lUogical divisions of the sentences and chapters, 
and emharrassed hy the constant recurrence of references and anno- 
tations, all which would seem to him to serve httle other purpose 
than to break the contmmty of argument or narration, and to divert 
the attention of the reader from closely follo-wmg the thoughts of his 
author. We may find an lUustrahon of this in the unhappy disloca- 
tion and confusion of the narratives of the evangehsts, hy the division 
into chapter and verse, so mjudiciously executed hy Stephens, in the 
sixteenth century, and univisely followed m all more recent transla- 
tions. If we read the Gospels as they were written, each as a 
continuous whole, we gain a very difierent impression from that 
denved from perusing them as we habitually do, in fragmentaiy 
sections and penods, and in fact, the restoration of the ancient 
integrity of form is almost the only change which most scholars 
would -wilhngly see made in our English New Testament.. 

Manuscript, indeed, even m our own language, can never he read 
in the thoughtless, half-meohamcal way, in wWch we skim over the 
pages of a modem romance, or the columns of a newspaper, for the 
finest, clearest and most uniform chirography falls short of the regu- 
larity and easy legibility of typography, and t he hig hest com plimen t 
•wejj^.pay a hand-wnt mg is to say jha t it re ads-hk s 
§ 3. The Oriental nations, whose manuscripts resenSIe'those of 
the ancients in wantmg capitals, itahcs and punctuation, are leisurely 
readers, and as they follow the writin g with the ej’e, th^ very 
frequently articulate the words, or at least move the hps, as we are 
apt to do m deciphermg a difficult chirography. Indeed, such is the 
difficulty of readmg manusenpt so penned, that m cases where 
etiquette or other reasons require a wnttm instead of a verbal 
message, the letter is sometunes accompamed by a reader to explam 
its purport to the recipient. A cunous passage m the ‘ Confessions ’ of 
&t. Augustme seems to imply that the ancients usually articulated 
the words in their pnvate reading ; for it is remarked as a mote- 
worthy particular m the habits of St Ambrose, that he read by the 
eye alone, when engaged m pnvate study 

“ When Ambrose was readmg,” says Augustine, " his eye passed I 
over the page, and his mind searched out the sense of his author, but) 
his organs of speech were silent. - We often saw him studying m this j 
inaudible way, and never otherwise, and we supposed that he feared, t 
that if he read aloud, he should be mtermpted by those who heard ! 
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him ■with questions about the mearjng of clsouie passages; or, I 
perhaps, the desire of sparing his to oe, -which was easily fatigued, ^ 
■vras a still better reason for this silent study.” * 

But the ancient habits of thought were wholly irreconcilable -w^h 
the mconsecutive, discontmuous style of relation or discussion and 
expression so prevalent in our tune Sententious, indeed, and hi^y 
elhptical the classical writcis often were^ but the thoughts were 
nevertheless consequent, and logically connected, though some hnks 
of the cham mi^t be left to the reader’s sagacity to supply. Besides 
this, the fulness of the ancient inflexions was a sure guide through 
the intricacies of the most mvolved penod, and hence the Greets and 
Romans did not require those multiplied helps to easy reading which 
shallow thinkmg demands, and the hab'tnal use of which so weakens 
the intelhgcnce, that a constant craving for additional facihties is felt, 
and eicry year adds some new device for rehcving the bram, at the 
expense of the eye-sight, in the mechanical arrangement of recorded 
words That this ocular dissection, this material anatomy of lan- 
guage, has had an important influence on our modem European 
tongues, and on the current of the thoughts of which those languages 
are the vehicles, there is little doubt. It is trae, that m the dechno 
of ancicht literature, the convctuence of such devices, superfluous in 
more intellectual ages, began to he felt, especially m the reading ol 
older authors, whose dialect was becoming more or less obsolete. 
The mvention of many of them is due to the Alexandnan gram- 
manans, a school of critics and commentators who occupied them- 
selves much with the elucidation of tho carher Greek writers, and 
who arc said to have introduced the Greek accents, and some other 
pomts, to facilitate tho teachu^ of the language to forcigncis, as well 
as the instruction of the young in reading. 'Jlieir obvious adaptation 
to this purpose naturally secured them a ready reception in primary 
schools and higher seminancs, and m fact, as we leam from Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, the difSculty of learning to read manuscript was so 
great, that it wns necessary for tho pupil to receive some grammatical 
instruction before tafang reading lessons, obnously to enable iiitn the 
more readily to separate an unbroken penod into its component 
wonls. " iVc bc^in," says Dionysius De Admir. Ti Die inDemo- 
sthene,’ 52), “by committii^ to memoiy tho names of the elements 
of sx'ecch called Icttci& f After learning these names, wo are taught 


• Ooaf lib n § 3 

■f Albenius. citing Callus (x 7**, p 453). infonm us that t5» aimas o* 
tha Wters anJ even the tpcU ag cf svllatlc-, were nrnaipd melncallr, douU- 
ton ns a b< !p ta tlie merao-y — a j, 

T SXfa, ytmua. EcA-b, ^tb, ProE yap' tTyt, Ac. 

BiCKnx, C7«rs,'Vs, 11 . 3J. 
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tlie fartM and powers of the single letters, then their comhinatiia 
into syllables, and the conditions which affect syllables Bawng 
mastered these elements, we learn the parts of speech, such as nouns, 
verbs, conjunctions and' the like , and when we are able to distinguish 
these, then we hegm to 171116 and to read, pronoundng the words 
slowly at firsts and syllable by qrllable, until rendered familiar by 
practice.” 

§ 4. The introduction of marks of punctuation into Latin manu- 
scnpt was specially favoured by the inflexible character of the Latin 
language, wMch inexorably demands a jicriodic structure, and, like a 
, true pedagogue, pedantically insists that the reader shall parse every 
word, m order to master the sentence. Once employed, they become 
indispensable. Banning with air-bladders, we never learn to sinm 
without them. Every parenthesis must have its landmarks, every 
turn of phrase its finger-post We think by commas, semicolons 
and peno^ and the free movements of a Demosthenes or a Thucy- 
dides* are as unlike the measured, balanced tread of a modem orator 
or histoncal narrator, as the fli^t of an eagle to the lock-step of a 
pnson convict, or to the march of a well-drilled soldier, who can plant 
his foot only at- the tap of the drum. "We are not content with a 
punctuation which marks the hymning and end of a penod, separates 
its members, and distinguishes parenthetical quahfleations. We' 
require that it shall mdicate the rhetorical character of the sentence. 
If It IS TOi^tive, ejaculatory, optat ive, mteriec tionak it must hoist an 


* It IS often impossible to resolve the language of Thueydides and of other 
early writers into what are technically called peno^,and we frequently obsene 
the absence of a periodic structure in the amversation, not meiely of unschooled 
persons, butofaQ who habitually speak in an maitibcial style. I may illustrate 
the manner of Thncydides, certainly not with a view of ndicuhng the diction 
of that immortal author, but m a way mtelligible to persons not £miliar with 
Greek, by an extract from a pugilistic chaileage of alMut the year 1700, which 
I find in the Neie York Tn^ne, m a letter liom a correspondent at Buffalo, 
dated October 16th, 1858 It » said to e been taken from a paper m pos- 
session oCilr. Placide, and if not genuine, it ui at least ben trovato 

“ I, Felix Haguuie, first master of the fist in the Kingdom of Ireland, 
tutor to the noted Hr Holmes, who has fought the celehratS Mr. Figg this 
season with general applause, the last of which battles I was engaged with him 
myself, whereas 1 hit the said Mr. Iigg on the belly and gave him other con- 
vmcing proof of my judgment therein, on Wednesday, the 11th instant, when, 
contrary to all expectatun, Mrs Stokes, styled the mvinable, matcnless, un- 
conquerable city championess, took on her to condemn the method of 3Ir. 
Holmes’ displaymg his skill before a grand appearance assembled, which, with 
regret, I was obliged to hear, and m r^rd, that said gentleman wa. my 
pupil. I so far Te>ent it that I hereby invite Mr. James Stokes, tqgetlier w ith the 
said Elisabeth, his wife, at their own seat of valor, and at the time appointed, 
to face and fight me and a woman I base trained up to the science from hci 
infancy, one of my own country, and who I doubt rot will as far cxcr<4 
Stokes as sht is said to have aone those she has hitherto been concerned with.” 
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exclamation point as a signal If it is ivppihfiticsLor mtcnogative, | 
It must annonnce itself by a mark of interrogation ; and the Spmiards I 
carry the point so far that, in their typography, these signs precede, \ 
as neli as follow the sentence. 

There is a necessity, or at least an apology, for the nse of punctiia- 
bon m most modem languages, English especially, but which appli« 
with le«s force to Greek and Xntin I refer to the otherwise inevi- 
table obsennty of long sentences, m languages where -the relafaons of 
the constitu nt words are not determined by mflcxion, but almost 
wholly by p'sibon- The use of commas, semicolons and hracketsy 
supplies the place of reflexions, and enables us to introduce, without 
danger of equivocation, quahfications, illnstrabons and parenthebcal 
limitations, nhich, with our English syntax, would render a long 
perod almost luuntelligible, unless its members were divided by 
marks of punctuation Without this aimhaty, we should be ohhged 
to make our wnltcu style much more disjointed than it now is, 
the sentences would be cut up into a multitude of distinct prqposi- 
bons, and the leading tbonght consequently often separated from its 
incidents aud its adjuncts. The prachce of thus framing our written 
style cannot but materially influence our use of language as a medium 
of unspoken thought, and, of course, our habits of intellectnal con- 
cepbon and rabocination. It is an advantage of no mean importance 
to bo able to grasp in one grammatical expression a general tmth, 
with the necessary lunitabons, qualificabons and conditions, which 
Its pracbcal appheabon requires, and the habitual omission of which 
charactcnzcs the sliallow thinker; and hence the mvolntion and 
concentrahon of thought and style, which punctuation facditates, is 
valuible as an antidote to the many distracting influences of modem 
social life On the other hand, the principles of punctuation arc 
subtle, and an react logical tunning is requisite for the just applica- 
tion of them. Xatumlly, then, mistakes in the use of points, as of 
alt the elements of language, wntten and spoken, are frequent, so 
much so, m fact, that in the constmebon of private contracts, and 
even of statutes, judicnl tnbunals do not much regard punctuation ; 
and =cme eminent jurists hive thought that legislative cnactmcuts 
and public cocuments should be without it. As a guide to the into- 
na'^iou in rerdmg aloud, m a language which has so few grammatical 
hudmaiks as English, it is mvalnable, for it is as trae in our days as 
It was in Chaucer s, that — 

*' K Tcata' that po4i*e*h itl 
A sca'trcc umt oft spiIU” 

f 5 The art cf panting has its specal conditions and KmilaboaB, 
which liarc aflcctod b^guage m a vancty of ways. Every person 
who wntes fo' jubl’cabon firds that the form ard arrangement d 
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his matter must often Tje controlled by what are called " pnoters* 
reasons and sinvJar considerations of mcchamcal necessity, convc- 
mencej routme or prejudice, exert a still more important influence 
on questions of punctuation,' orthography, and even expression. The 
matter of the wnter, or “ copy,” as it is technically called, must he 
accommodated to^the space to he filled, and abridged or extended 
accordmgly. If you volunteer to enlighten your fellow-citizens 
through'the pages of a daily newspaper, you may he told that hut 
half a column can he spared for your article, and you must consent 
to cut doAvn your lucubrations to that standard, or allow them to he 
printed m a crowded and microscopic type. If you are a regular 
contributor to a magazme you will often he called upon, quite mal-a- 
propos, to extemporize twenty hnes of small pica, or to decide which 
stanza of your poem shall he omitted, that it may not overrun the 
page, and when you puhhsh a hook, you will he requested to confine 
your prehmmary t€te-a-t6te with your reader to the exact limits of 
the pnnter’s “ fonn.” 

In the early history of prmtmg, hooks sometimes underwent 
strange changes from analogous causes. Fonts o f type were often so j 
small that a large volume was necessanl^ oistnbuted among several I 
offices to he prmted. It would m this case he impossible to deter- 
mme precisely how many prmted pages a given quantity of manu- 
script would fill, and of course the printer who took the latter portion 
of the copy, must labour under a good deal of uncertainty as to the 
pagmg and signatures of Ins sheets Hence, there would sometunes 
occur a considerable hrea^ between the last page of the first part and 
the first page of the second, and this must either he left with an un- 
seemly and suspicious blank or filled up with new or extraneous 
matter.* Thus, m John Smith’s ‘Generali Histone of Virgima,’ 
1624;, there occurred m this way a hiatus of ten pages, and the 
author partially fills it with complimentary verses addressed to him 
by several fiuends, making this apology for their mtroduction : — 

“ Now seeing there is this much Paper here to spare, that yon 
should not he altogether cloyed with Prose, such Verses as my 
worthy Friends bestowed upon New England, I here present 
you, because with honestie I can neither reject nor onut their 
courtesies ” 

In hke manner the editor of Fuller’s ‘"Worthies,’ published m 
1662, excuses the irregulanly' of the pagmg by saying that “ the 
discounting of sheets to expedite the work at several presses hath 
occasioned the often mistake of the fohos,” and in ‘Abel Eedivivus,’ 
1651, an erroneous computation, as to the space which manusenpt 
would require, compelled the eavmg of ten fohos unpaged between 
page 440 and jiage 441, from which pomt another piess had under- 
taken the printing 
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It is however mainly m smaller matters, that the mechanical in- 
finence of the press is most conspicuous, if not most important Kot 
only what in the nomenclature of the art arc called “ forms,” that is, 
the number of pages mclosed m a single frame and pnntcd at one 
operation on one piece of paper, but the dimensions of the page, and, 
in pimtmg prose, the length of the lines also, are inflexible, and our 
equally rigid characters cannot be crowded, superposed, or indefimtely 
extended by lengthemng their honzontal hnes,* as they are m 
Onental boohs, to fit them to the breadth of the page, but if there is 
a deficiency or an excess of matter, something must be added or 
omitted- Modem ingenmty, it is trae, has contrived methods ol 
accommodation, or,. to use a word characteristic of our times, o 
compromise, by which appearances may oftea be saved without a too . 
palpable saenfioe of the author’s, or rather printer’s, prmciples ol 
orthography and punctuation But, at a somewhat earlier stage oi 
the art, the convemcnce of the compositor overruled all things, and, 
m spite of the improvements to which 1 have just alluded, there are 
few wniers who do not even now sometimes sufier firom the despot- 
ism of that redoubtable official. 

§ G At the period when our language was in a more flux and un- 
settled condition, and the press was a less flexible instrument, if the 
words of the manuscnpldid not correspond exactly to the length of 
a hne, and the difficulty could not be remedied by the insertion or 
omisaon of pnntcr’s spaces, without leaving staring blanks or a 
crowded condition of the words at once distasteful to a typographical 
eye and perplexmg to the reader, a comma might bo dropped or m- 
troduced, a capital cxchanj^ for a small letter, or nee vcisS So if 
the anUioT used a word the spellmg of which was not well settled 
(and all modem orthography was doubtful three hundred years ago), a 
letter or two might be add^ or onntted, to give it the proper length. 
This is the explanation of much of the irn^bir orthography which 
occurs m the older, and sometimes in more recent editions of printed 
books. The ingenuity of more modem prmters, as I have already 
observed, has densed methods of removmg or greatly lessening this 
embarmssmeut, chiefly by the dexterous use of sjcces , and the con- 
vemcnce of spolhng and punctuating according to a nmform standard 
so greatly overbalances the diffionlty of accommodating the matter to 
the page, that authore now complain, not that the printer's ortho- 
graphy IS too variable, but that it is tyrannically inflexible. Landor, 
in bis sicOTid convc'saUou between Johnson and Tooko, tells us that 
Hume’s orthociaphy was overruled by bis printers He wrote the 


^ * la rl " Flo’vacc, 15?S, »n3 la the cr.ro is Ivirc 

jii f rf ill Jra Eo— e, 173?, the a, e, and n are tlrc'nlAj 

ly a ital ^tItlke a* Wtrs, when atccisirT to fill a srooe. 
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pretentes and past participles of the weak verbs with a t final, as 
Milton did, as, for example, lodLt fo r looked, hut in his pnnted works, 
the compositor and publisher would sulfw no such departure from the 
established laws of the chapel. An eminent French philological 
wnter, when accused of violatmg his own x»nnciples of orthography 
in one of his pnnted essays, thus mplies • — “ It w'as not 1 that pnnted 
my essay, it was Air Didot. Now klr. Didot, I confess it with pam, 
IS not of my opimon with regard to the spelhng of certam plurals, 
and I cannot obhge him to pnnt agj^inst his conscience and his 
habits You know that every pnntmg ofBoe has its rules, its fixed 
system, from which it will not consent to depart For example, I 
flunk the present fashion of punctuation detestable, because the pomts 
are multiphed to a ndiculous excess Well, I attempt to jirove this 
by precejrt and example, and the very printers who pubhsh my argu- 
ment scatter pomts over it, as if they were shaken out of a pepper- 
box. It IS then way. What would you have? They will pnnt 
my theory only on condition that I will submit to their practice”* 
Habits of spellmg soon become fixed A bad speller cannot accu- 
rately copy a well-spelled maniiscnpt, and if the apprentices m an 
office were not ngorously teamed to an mvanable system of spellmg, 
the trouble th^ would occasion the jiroof-reader would be endless 
Bxpenence has shown that nothing is more difiBcult than to obtain 
an accurate repnnt of an old edition, or the pubhshmg of an old 
manusenpt, with the original orthography ; and this is one reason 
why so many of the most valuable sources of information rcspectmg 
the early forms and history of our language have never been made 
accessible by the press, and why later editors have rendered so many 
sterhng old authors wholly valueless for all philological purposes, by 
changing or disguismg their meamng, m the foolish attempt to fit 
them to the taste of the vulgar reader by modernizing their spelhng, 
and conformmg their supposed erroneous grammar to the practice of 
the hour. A writer of the present day, who quotes a couplet of 
Chaucer, must expect that the pnnter will reform the orthography 
according to the latest edition of Webster, and if, m the mdnlgence 
of a passion for the archaic and the venerable, he venture to employ 
an old-fashioned form or an obsolescent word, the compositor, pitying 
his presumed ignorance or want of taste, will charitably amend the 
“ copy,” by substituting a word of a more current coinage. If, as 
has happened to the writer, he jestingly apply to a youth the old 
Euphuistic appellation of a juvenaf, the pnnter will change his an- 
tiquated substentive mto the adjective juveniTe, and if he Ring ot a 
grisly ghost,” he may find his awe-mspumg, but somewhat 
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Tague epithet, rendered mote precisely descriptive by being pruite 
with two t • 

Eminent printers nsnally adopt some poptdar dictxonaiy as 
standard, and they allow the writers for whom they print no deiia 
tion from this authontatire canon The dichonanes selected ar 
often works of no real philological merit. The aim of their anthoi 
has been, not to present the language as it is, as the conjoined m 
fluence of uncontrollahle circmnstances and learned labour has mad 
it, hut as, accmding to their crude notions, it ought to he. Ever 
wQid-collector aspires to be a reformer, and the corrections of popula 
orthography are more frequently based on false analogies and mu 
tahen etymologies or erroneous pnnciples of phonology, than foundo 
in sound philological scholarship. In language, form is indistni 
gnishahle from substance, or raAer is sutetance. The dictionarj 
maker and the printer, who lord rt over the form of our word- 
control the grammar of onr language, and the philosopliy of it 
structure , they suggest wrong etymologies and thereby give a nci 
shade of meaning to words; and m short exert over speech a sua 
not less absolute or more conduavc to the interests of good tast 
and truth m language, than that which the modiste possesses in th 
iasiiion of dress f 

§ 7. It must he admitted that the hcenscs of which I complai 
are o^dcr than the art of piinling. Professional senbes in anocii 
times and in the middle t^cs faalntnatly confonned the matiuscnpl 
they cop'cd to the orihographical and grammatical standard of the! 
own times, and they n^idarly changed evetj* obsolete or ohscui 
word or fomi of expression for something more agreeable to th 
taste, or less enigmatical to the mtelligonec of their conttmporanc 
They often corrected supposed crrois in names, dates, facts, or if, « 
stead of Tcntunng upon absolute change, they more conscientionsl, 
inserted an explanatory gloss or conjectural emendation in tli 
marpn, a later copjist would mcorporate the note or correction int 
the text In manuscripts wntten in languages still spoken wlie: 
a given oopj * was made, wc can never cxjKct a near oonfonnit, 


• $te two traas'atio'TS Pra ytiit&issca a the TlV.ijf Jtenrs for IS-SS. 
t CettivY, 13 the tiU'-page to b.-* edtica of am obLgeJ to 

fiwn a tcthc^,) nays ib* Oj-o-jcle was “ lopn'-t«i ty W il! 

Ctactea after b-ivicg wacnhat’ chT-pvi tbertideaad dd Tibit t 

Wit, certa.a wo’d« which tc thes* <Ur* b* ns'ther c*<d ncr 
And a rr^tbe-^pbice. “And now at th-s tune ''laplT »Tr;*’SSttl aal »»t 
^ fcT3 ly r-c, U Cax*os, aa I a b*tje £sabe’u«b*d trcri tb* old mafcaj " 

^ i Tv t'Tiao’oiiy a ,trV ag i-^taroc t}.e ej'r»Tap-o< 

nto nhicb ic-;c -rts, whose mir <>*■ Isr/r aps> » coaftaol lo grj-^aisni ao 
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trwl « actaal L'tia»aiie, bsl ia rt-* 2 ;l.b*-es pairri ftt'-i l*j i-as I ta 
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io the words of the author, unless the wnting is an onginal, ca: 
at least a contemporaneous transcript , and in the latter case, if the 
penman happened to be of a different jirovince from that of the 
■writer, dialectic differences are almost sure to occur. Thus, the 
oldest manuscripts of Petrarch and Dante, and other Itahan wnters, 
seldom fail to betray the birthplace of the copyist, by the shibboleth 
of his local dialect. In hke manner, irlien -we compare manusenpts 
of the same A%ork copied m successive centuries, ■we can trace the 
changes of the language almost as distmctly as m different onginal 
compositions of the corresiionding penods.* 

We find an additional proof of the frequency and extent of tlie 
hcense indulged, in by ancient copysts, m the comparison of the 
dialect of monumental inscnptions mth that of literary works which 
have come doim from the same penods Our classic^ manusenpts, 
excepting those found at Hercidaneum, and in a few mstances in 
Egyptian mummy cases, are all comparatively modem. The forms 
of la nguage m Greek and Latm inscnptions are generally much 
more archaic than m our copies of the works of contemporaneous 
■wnters It is trae, that something of the difference is to be 
asenbed to the influence of what is called the lapidary style, and 
its consecrated standards of orthography and expression. Inscnp- 
tions engraved on marble or on brass are necessanly bnef, laconic, 
elliptical, and the rigidity of these materials produced on old monu- 
mental ■writings effects analogous, m some respects, to those of the 
mechamcal conditions of prmtmg upon modem hterature. Other 
differences are accounted for by the ignorance of the stone-cutters ; 


It stated in a well-known dictionary, that copy is from cope, in the "sense of 
hkeiiess Under cope no such meaning is given, the nearest approach to it 
being, " to exchange or barter,” bat cope is said to be allied to the Arabic 
kafat, to be equal, to be like 

Gope m the sense of exchanging or hnymg, is nather more nor less than tin* 
Anglo-Saxon ceapian, to chaffer, bargam or trade, whence also oni chapman 
and cheap Copy is the Latm copia, signifying first, abundance, then facility 
or convenience, whence the phrase copiam facere alicnjus, to furnisli, 
grant, or commnnicate anything, from which latfei form came the sruse of 
“ miking a copy , ' as a mode of communicating a writing. 

* The manuscripts of Pien. Ploughman vary so widely, that Whitaker can 
explain the discrepancies only by the vnpposition of a nfacciuiento by the author 
himself, at a considerably later penod, when his opinions bad undergone iir- 
portant changes , but a comparison of Whitaker’s and IVnght’s texts reveals 
so wide diifcrences in gnaumar, vocabulary, and orthography, that it is quite 
unreasonable to refer the two recensions to one wnter, and it is by no means 
.mprobable that both are very nnbl e the author’s original 

It IS supposed that the two manusenpts of Layamon, so admirably edited ly 
Sir F. Mil'len, do not difler more than ball a century m their ages, but the da- 
partures af the later fium the earlier text are too great to be accounted frr, 
ex'vpl by imputing to the copyist very great lioense m transcnjitiou. 
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‘‘ & 'A base wilenn shall jjiss hoe 
£i!t ojierr si]ie wntenn, 

^ Himm bidde id het vmte nhht, 

Swa summ'Jiiss boe hunm ta!che}i}>, 

All ])weTrt lit afilerr (latt itt iss 
Uppo ))iss firrste bisne, 

Wi}>)] all siviUc rime alls her iss sett, 

Wi)j)i all se fele wotdess, 

A fatt he loke vrel )>att he 
An bocstaff write tiviyyess, 

E^Twhiei ]3Sia itt uppo )>iss 
iss wntenn o jiatt wise 
Loke he well het wnte swa, 

Eorr he ne mayy nohht elless 
Onn Ennglissh writenn nhbt to word 
Jiatt wite he wd to sojie ” * 

It IS one of the most interesting questions m all hterature how far 
tiie ongmal text of Shakespeare has suffered from the hcense, the 
ncghgence, or the indolence of those who, ivith type and pen, have 
multiphed his works. The dispute is hkelyto he a long one, and if 
Collier’s folio does not prove the existence of mynads of errors in the 
current editions, it at least shows an alarming boldness of comcien- 
tators in the way of conjectural emendation. 


* “ And whoso wiDeth this my book 
To wnte again hereafter. 

Him bid I, that he write it nght, 
So as this book him teacheth, 
Throughout according as it is 
In dis the first example, 

With all such rhythm as here is set 
With words, ^e, just so many , 
And let him look to it, that he 
Wnte twice each single letter. 
Wherever it, in this my book, 

In that wise is ywntten. 

Look he well that he wnte, it so. 
For otherwise he may not 
In English wnte the words anght. 
That, wete he wdl, is soothfast.” 
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LECTURE XX. 

lEB EKGUSH IiiLKGUAGE AS AFFECTED BT THE AET OF FBtSTlEa 

§ L Earlf pn&tmg in England. § 2 Confusion of spelling. § 3 Pnnting 
and tbe Reformation § 4. Pnnting of classical srorks milnence of Latm 
upon the English langnage. § 5 Freedom of the press § 6. Influence 
of pnntmg upon the English lacgnage modified by the diameter and cir- 
cumstances of the people. § 7 Influence of popular litemture and the 
penodical press upon the langnage. 

n. 

§ 1 Thebe are circninstances peculiar to the history of English 
hterature, which have rendered the mechanical conditions and imper- 
fections of the typographical art more powerfully influential upon the 
lai^^ge itself, than was elsewhere, m general, the case. Caxton, 
the first Enghsh printer, was indeed both an Englishman by birth, 
and a man of scholarly attainments, hut he acqmred the art at 
Cologne, and it is prohahle, thou^ not certam, that his first produc- 
tion, ‘ The Becuyell of the Historyes of Troye,’ was pnnted either at 
Cologne or at Bruges. When he established his press at Westminster 
soon after the year 1470, he brought over wortmen from the 
Continent, and, were stronger evidence wanting, the names of his 
successors, Lettou and Machlmia, Wyukyn de Worde, Pynson, 
Bertheletie, Faques, Treveiis, would sufficiently mdicate that they 
also were of foreign birth Indeed it appears &om Stiype’s ‘Memoirs 
of Cranmer,’ * that as late as 1537, the prmters m Eng land were 
generally " Dutchmen that could neither speak nor wnte true 
English,” and when Grafton apphed for an exclusive privilege for 
the translation of the Bible which goes by his name, he represented 
that “ for covetonsness’ sake, these foreign printers would not employ 
learned Englishmen to oversee and correct their work,” so that, as he 
complains, “ paper, letter, ink, and correction would he all naught.” 
Three years later Grafton asked permission to print the Bible at 
Pans, where he says that not only could he procure better and 
cheaper paper, hut that the workmen were mote skilfuL Any one, 
who has had occasion to prmt so much as a familiar quotation in a 


• See Southey's Common Place Book, voL u. 
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fonngB tongue, can jutige whether a rolume printed in a language 
nnhnown to the conripusitor would be hkdy to prove vciy cciTwt.V 
Bes-des Hus, it must be remembered that the art of calligraphy had^' ■* 
been less cultivated in England than on the Contmeat, that the*,-^ 
characteis in common use differed somewhat from those employed m / 
the other European languages, ana that the contractions and ahhre- 
viations stood, of course, for different comhinntions of sounds or 
letters An instance of this is the employment of p and 55 for the two 
sounds of in the Anglo-Saxon and Old-Enghsh alphabets, a trace 
of wMch long remained in the confonndmg of p with y. In hlack- 
Islter^ the character y much rcsemUes the J', md hence y was often 
usod instead of it, and this gave rise to the forms ye for tit, and y< I 
for Hat Thus many circumstances oomhmed to. make an English 1 
manusenpt extremely illegible to a prmter nnac<iuainted with the | 
language 

\\Tiilc m almost cvciy Ckmtincntal country, the carlj pnntera • 
were generally learned men, and sometimes among the most emment 
scholars of their time, the followers of Caxton wem for nearly two 
centuries prmcipolly mere handicraftsmen, and typography fell for sho’t 
both of the digmty and the artistic perfection to which it elsewhere 
attained rlmcst immcdiatclv after its invention For all these 
reasons it is obvious that early Enghsh pnntcd books must have been 
very unfaithful cop’cs of the manuscripts they attempted to repro- 
duce, ano the great moorrcctncss of their execution had a prejadicial 
cff>vA upon the foTn« of the lanmiagc and sometimes on the meaning 
and uv. of important wo-ds There is a large class of woras of Latin 
and French origin hc’onging to the diakct of books, and at first, ci 
course, used cxclus vely by literary men, who could not lu ignorant 
of their ctymologv or tnic orthoenraphy, but which are found aery 
aaguely spelled m the pnntcd books of the Kxteenth .and S'Tiratccnth 
oeatuncs. Thus, the punters d.d not d scnminate bct.vecn e-aincnt 
"ud tr.minent, president and prccuient, ingenuous and ingenious, 
ruid these woids were used or rrthc" pumed intcxhang ably .'■hrost 
to tlie hoginnmg of the c chfwath cestu'r. A paSKace in b rllcr, 
however, clearly marks tlie distirctiou between inueutior 4 ’'fss aua 
lueeuwity as tlien rccomis'^I aM it is not prolul !» tkat sc' c'a*s 
Ci Id eve* have l^vu ins n^ilde to th» d.. Terences lvtwt<u a’l c* 
thici* Thej must first liavc bxn oonfoind-d by tyjvgraphcal ' 


• “Thras'' iT'a c-a-rrl-ioj j-pr/e-ih is trj Uc, v,* / i’l i.s.i-«T 0 »v! 
V"--' rB'7»" IV r I- • rs t<> ir - r 

r v-,. ijyi* tL r 11 rrak'S'r t trie 

>,’ Itr < 1... 4;^, -t.. p,. J, I. '■ 
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f error. The confusion once introduced, educated men became involved 
j in it, and it was long before the words and the ideas they expressed 
, were disentangled from it 

' § 2. Printed books, however incorrect, would, from their greater 

‘legibihty, always be preferred to manuscript, and their wide circula- 
'tion would make them at once popular standards of authon^ in all 
/matters of orthography and grammatical inflexion. The confusion 
and irregulanty of their spelhng would accordingly powerfully tend 
to increase the uncertamty of orth(^raphy, especially at a penod 
when the usage of the learned even was discordant, and the language 
still m process of formation. It is, no doubt, in these circumstances 
that we are to And the explanation of the otherwise paradoxical fact, 
that the spelhng of the English language, as practised by educated 
persons m the fifteenth, and even the latter part of the fourteenth 
century, more nearly resembles that of the present day, than do the 
prmted books of the sixteenth century. The foreign pnnters igno* 
rantly corrupted the spelhng of their copy, and their books again the 
orthography of the nation * In carefully executed recent editions, 
pnnted directly from very early manuscripts, we find a surpnsmgly 
close resemblance to the spelling of modem penods. Li the brat 
manuscripts of Chaucer, and more especially of Gower, and in some 
of the ‘ Paston Letters,’ as, for example, m a letter of Inrd Hastyngs 
written before the year 1480, we find mdeed obsolete words, but the 
orthography of those which are still employed conforms more closely 
to the present standard than does that of the English Bible of 1611.f 


Lecture V.), mean to say that mgeniotis (Latin ingeniosns, prozuoately from 
ingenium), and ingenuous (Latin ingenuus, directly from the verbal 
root), VI ere ever really the same word? 

“ Et SI, huic non absimile moommodnm etiam accederet, ntpraslo comgendo 
non doctus prseesset sed ahqms de grege mercatomm qm Germamch et Anglich 
loqui posse^ cormmpi neoesse erat orthographiam nosteam ; et quia tempestiva 
m^ela adhibita non esset, m hominnm usnm cormptam transire. Atqne hanc 
sane enstuno nnicam fiii^ cansam oormptelEe.” 

A. Gm, L^onotma Anghca, 2nd edition, 1621 
(Fraifatio ad Lectorem) 

-1 See letter from Lord Hastyngs, Paston Letters, u 296 Pauli, m the 
Introductory Essay to his edition of Gower’s Confessu) Amantis, London, 1857, 
states that he hvs adopted the “judiaons and consistent orthography” of a 
manuscript probably of the end of the fourteenth centnry, “ as the tois for the 
spelling m this new edition ” He also describes the orthography of a mann- 
scnpt of the same author, of the fifteenth century, as having been carried 
through almost ngorously according to simple and reasonable principles ” 
Pauli’s text IS founded on an edition by Herthdette, of the year 1532, but oon> 
formed m its orthography to the first manuscnpt above mentioned. Berthelette 
pnnted from an edition by Caxfon, but substituted the dialect and speUmg of 
his own time, and earned the process of modernization still farther in a subse* 
qcent edition In that from which Panh printed, the “ orthography and metre 
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The orianal edition of that tianslahon fumislies abundant illnstra-' 
tions of a praobcetonbich I referred in the last lecture, that, namely,' 
of clipping or lengthening words according to the space which it was 
.oTOv emen t to g ive than in, arranging the pnnted hncs Thus in 
Deuteronomy ix. 19, 'hot is spelt ishot, because a long word was 
required to fill out the space ; m Joshua ix 12, Judges ii. 14, lu £0, 
It IS spelt lot'’, there bemg a smaller space to occupy, and in other 
passages, where the ordinaty form hot was long enou^, that spelling 
is employed. In xerse 13 of chapter xiu. of Judges, yt and tre are 
both pnnted with a single r, bnt in xerse 15 of the same chapter, 
each with two te In xerso 2 of chapter xx., the second person 
singular imperfect tense of the xerb to haie, is spelt haddt^t Va. 
Genesis xxx. 30, ladsf In Genesis xxxi. 8, the future of the sub- 
stantixe xerb to 6e is pnnted sla7f I'e, with two 77 and two re, but in 
chapter xxx. xeisc 33, it is pnnted in one word, shalbt^ and both 
these forms occur m xeise 17 of chapter xlii of Isaiah * So in the 
life of Dcynolds m ‘Abel Redixixns,’ in one sentence co77epf and 
hitncMge arc spelt without the e final, but in the next penod, both 
words with it These, and manxmorc among the thousand similar 
xanations m which early printed English hooks abound, wem occa- 
sioned by the necessity of conforming the length of the words to the 
space that conld bo spared for them The double forms toimrd 
and towards, which occur in King James’s Bible, am explained in 
the same way, as ako the employment or onu'sion of the final s m 
other words of the same ending in other English bocks of that 
century It should, howexer, he here oliserxcd, that, m all the wows 
ending in-irard avhich are used in the fi'st emt’ons of that tranik- 
t.on, with the csoeplion of tonrards and a/tcncards, tlic s i« constantly 
omitted, aoco’ding to what sc-emstobe the fashionable modem usaze; 
though, as I think, the s final ought to be retained m employing 
w onis vnth this ending as adxcrbs or prepositions, and cropt w1 cn 
they serxe as adjcctixes. Ore of the most remarkable typc^oapLical 
I’cenccs I haxe obsewed, oeaiis in tbc life of Ablxit in * AVI Rcdi- 
X 1 XI.S,* I'nnted in 1G31. At that period, o ir common title c*" adurcssj 
was spoil, and donbTcss paonomR-u, and hence, 

though the same abb~cvia».ca was used for the address as at pt? nt. 


hal Va d. ‘clwa la piao« Vr B'rtJ-'' f*'!* ** aaJ '■<> *. -* 

IE tb- o’ t-’l t' * n<o of ♦ and t, e rri r, cv'or:'' a 

I ah f ’ 5 t Ee'jb pnXoi b<vl «, dn® » ex' t Th* spf'' c; c*" Pa 1 so *7^, 
» rr<^ CT»i to its on;— »atop-»T, js i- a xt-y I'lrg'' j •o;*— a t*' tTf o r Jl>., 
Xitb ibat cf lb' dax 

* Th' fd'tr—j fa'-'—' f'O’a o"» «-f '*'• »*• { *3* r*" 1611, ^ 

irrs-pmsrt.t o'" tno 1 3® itt verre Tm-ro* t » t' o to 303 f ■ ii : 

1 I* C Chrp ilnll trr btrlr, { 

1 thru ihalit rrrxllp a^hxmrb, that truit j 
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xiamely Mr., the two significations of the word were liable to bo 
confounded. The author of the hfe m question speaks o a particulai 
work, as "Abbot’s master-piece,” but the printer, for v'ant of space, 
has pnnted the abbreviation Jtf/^ instead of the whole uord master. 

A like example occurs in a letter from Harrington to Prince Heniy 
m the ‘Nugffl Antiqu®.* Inprmting poetry, where 'the verses are 
seldom long enough to extend across the whole breadth of the page, 
the same necessity of adapting the words to the ^ce did not exis*", 
and hence it is, tnat the spcUmg in old printed poems is sometimes 
more umform than in contemporaneous prose. In old editions of 
Chaucer, we find the orthography of the versified portions less 
irregular than that of the ‘Tale of Mehboeus,’ and of the ‘Persones 
Tale,’ both of which are m prose. It should, however, be remem- 
bered that, m poetiy, there existed a totally different cause of 
irregulanty, not connected with the mechanical laws of the press. 

I refer to the necessities of metre. The final e of words with that 
termination was m Chaucer’s tune usually pronounced, at least in ^ 
verse, as it still is in French poetry, and accordmgly, where not 
strictly inflexional, it was employed or dropped according to metrical 
convemence. Besides this, at that period, the Saxon inflexions had 
not become wholly obsolete, and early English writers used the e 
final, as a sign of the plural in adjectives, and verbs of the strong 
conjugatioii, which in our modem dialect adnoit no change of fonn in 
diflerent numbers 

§ 3. The near coincidence m time between Protestant Befox-_, ' 
mation and th^ general diffusion of the_art of_H“*^S m liUn^, 
together with the close analogy between the intellectual mfluences of 
both, makes it a matter of great difficulty in many cases to deteimme 
which of these two causes was most active m the production of 
particular effects; and especially, how far the change which the 
sixteenth century produced in all the European languages is to be 
asonbed to the one or the other of them. The year 1500 found the 
Enghsh language much as Chaucer and TiTycliffe had left it ; m the 
year 1600 it had nearly reached the point where it now stands, so 
far as concerns the dialects of the knowledges then cultivated, except 
in the vocabulary of the physical sciences. If we compare the 
‘ Morte d’Arthur,’ in Caxton's edition, with Hooker or Shakespeare, 
and again, the latter wnters with the purest authors of the jiresent 
day, we shall observe that the century between Caxton and Hooker 
effected as great changes as the two hundred and fifty years that 
have elapsed since that great writer flourished. Althou^ pnntmg 
was introduced mto England about 147C, yet the productions of the 
press were not sufficiently numerous to exert much mflnence on the 
national mind or speech, until half a century later. During the 
sixteenth century, pnntmg and the Befonnation promoied each 
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other, and their act'on upon thought and language was a concurrentj 
one. "Without attempting to define the relative weight of each, Ij^ 
may say that I think the most important Sii^le element, m pTO-|‘ 
tucing the general effect of both upon the Enghsh language, was the I 
diffusion of a knowledge of ciass’cal literature, which printing made 
possible, and the Reformation made more desinblc The increased 
number and the reduced price of books in the Greek and I^tin 
langaigcs released classical literature from the confinement of the 
cloiStcT, and private individuals of moderate means were nov able to 
enjoy intcllectnal luxuries which before had been accessible only to 
tbc wcallb of monastic corporations Manuscripts of the classics 
liad been multiplied only for the exclusive use of those establish- 
ments, by monkish scribes who occuircd their leisure hours in the 
copying, or calligraphic and pictonal embellishment, of ivntings 
which had survived the wreck of yet more harbarous ages The first 
tendency of this secularization of classic loro was undoubtedly nn- 
favonrahle to the cultivation of the popular hteraturc and the 
vernacular speech, but a reaction soon commenced, and n new 
literature sprang up in the vulgar languages, though fashioned upon 
ancient models affecting a classical structure, and marked by a 
Latinized phrascolr^. 

§ 4 Until the end of the fifteenth century, it was only m the 
theological and moivl departments that Latin had much direct 
inflnencc upon English, most of the Izitin roots introducal into it 
up to that t.mc havu^ been borrowed from the French , but ns 
vKin as the profane literature of Greece and Rome became krown to 
English scholars through the pros®, a cons’di ruble influx of words, 
drawTi directly from the classic® took pl'ce Tlic irtrodiiction of tin® 
clement produced a sort of fcnnenlatm in the English krzunge, a 
strife bctwct’i the new ard the o'd, and Wh vocabulary ard 
stnicture ccntinucd m a scry ua«table sta*c until the end o*" tl c ' 
sixtecarh centur,, wlirn Endish l-ecame settled in nearly it® j-n-w it 
foTn In the productions of Caxton's pro®®, rrd inde^ in tl.e 
literature of the pcr.od dnrvn to and including the time t-f Lo*d 
Picroc’^, whose trir®htica of IroA-art, prrlap® the Vngli'h 
piv^j that had jet been wntttn, ard ccrtamly the int>®t d<-bgntfnl 
mrrat sc vo'L in the language, fit®t nyjvarod in 1523, it is s-irccV ' 
I«t-,ble to find a single worn o'" I,atin onpn, bkc'OTg to tie 
gtscral aocabelarj of l>gb«h, wbof" foroa does ro* rttHie® it 
prolabl.' at wt reccbid it ilrojch the I’lrrcli. A hurdrtd y^a®® 
Lat;-, oa t’ o O'alroty, Wi. rerot on tv-ry p’-n'.^d jo:;-', wialB i-.tbc’ 
t®V«a diue*ly fro’'i Use Lat.n, o*, wL’tJi i® - m-j lu'-o-ta’ t j®® nt, 
if b foro esvj*ii,g in 0 ”? liti -^tuT*, rt^^ fjfd u wthocraT ’ v a® *o 
t’ t r cI'n®'Ci 1 o-r.n T> tro js tiea n He®'' r.- f»i 
nro^Ie btai>!:n the two gaat tlc-v-n** <>f 1 egUb, an! *n Lj 
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hesitation hetween the Latin and the 'Saxon, or older Enghsh, he notf 
unfreqnently uses both, as for instance, nacive or hurtful things.’* ^ 

“ unreasonable cecity^ and llindness,” “ rectitude^ov straig7ifneEs”\ _ 
“sense and^ mcontny ; ” and so, in ‘Cotta,’ “heartened and. cn-j 
eouraged.” ' 

§ 5. The influence of printing upon the English language has been i 
much exuded and strengthened by turo important circumstances, 
common to the two great conntries of which the language is the 
vernacular. The one is, that in neither does there exist, nor for two 
centunes has there existed, a censorship of the press, a previous 
authoritative examination of manuscnpt matter mtended for the 
public; the other is, that pubhc discussion of all questions m the 
departments of religion, of mtellectual and moral philosophy, of 
poatics, mdeed of all topics aflecting the great and permanent 
interests of.man, is &ee and unrestncted. Hence the popular mmd, 
the popular speech, m both countnes are open to a class of influences 
which, m most Continental States, are confined to the privil^ed 
and the professional alone. For the same reason, the dialects 
appropriate to the elucidation of all these great subjects have been 
very widely cultivated, and their vocabulanes enlarged, so that our 
language has acquired a compass and an adaptability to an un- 
lumted vanely of uses which nothing but free s p ^h a nd a free 
press could give to it Late journals have stated that dramati^pieces 
designafTof reprewntation on the French stage were to be submitted 
to a censorship before acting, m order that dang phrases and other 
violations of the punty of language likely to offend academic ears 
might be struck out. We may easily imagme that the objects of 
such a censorship are rather pohtical than hterary, but in either case 
it could not fail to have a prejudicial influence on the character of 
speech, with which change and progress are as essentially connected 
as motion with the due performance of the organic functions of 
animal life. 


The effect which the muzzhng of the pres, and the consequent 
stifling of the free and public expression of opinion on theological 
questions, have exerted on speech, may be seen by comparing the 
language of our Enghsh Bible, and of English writings of a devotional 
character generally, with that of similar works m the tongues of 
Central and Southern Europe. In none of these latter does there 
exist a special and well-deflned religious dialect. Technical words 
for theolo^cal ideas, indeed, they have, but no phraseology so 
marked m its composition and structure as to constitute an ap- 
propriate religious diction. The same thing is true, to nearly the 
same extent, of the general pohtical vocabulary of the Continent, 
though, on the other hand, the comparatively little occamcn for the 
employment of English m diplomacy has left our language more 
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tadcveloped and incomplete m that special depor^ent than in 
almost any other. . 

Althongli the Letters of Jnnms, and some of 'Ac vmtm^ of 
Cohbett, Euhjectcd their puhhshcis to cnmmal prosecution m England, j 
yet the iircss vras nevertheless suhstantially free, and it vras only by j 
means of a free press that prodnctions so bold in thar pobticali 
character, and so important in their htcraiy influence, could have • 
been given to the public. I speak trilhout any reference to their 
moral or political merits or dements, but it must be allowed that ’ 
Junius did much to limit, Cohbett something to overthrow, thof 
influence of the stilted Latmism of Johnson and his school, and to , 
bring back the language, if not to a Saxon vocabulary, at least to an t 
idiomatic grammatical structure. ' 

•JJ/ I 6. The influence of prmUng on tho English hingnago has been 
modified and determined by tho peenhar character and circnmstancca 
of the people by whom and for whom the hteraturc of England his 
been created. 

flhc deliberate expression of human thon^t will always assume a \ 
form supposed to be adapted to tho intelligence, the temper, the j 
tastes, and the aims of those to whom it is addressed. lie who ; 
speaks to an andicnoo composed of men of one class, of one jiTO- j 
fcssion, of one party, or of one sect, ivill use a narrower vocabularj’, j 
a more restricted or a more select dialect, than ho who expects to !« 1 
heard by a more vanous and oomprcbcnsii c circle } and a writer who 
appeals to a whole people, nho seeks to convince the understanding, 
or enlist the sympathies of a nation, must adopt a diction, employ 
argumeuts, and resort to illustrations, which shall, in their turn, suit 
the comprehension and awaken tlic interest of men of every dass 
and every calling "Whateicr, therefore, is designed for the car, or j 
the perusal of what wc call " the enlightened pnblic,’* must bo as 
mi<oeIIanoons m its composition as that pnbLc itself, and it can corre 
home to the bosoms of all, only by using both the spctch which is 
common to all, and somenhat of the special vceabnlary which is 
peculiar to each English, in its one dialect, for its literature knows 
but one, is the vernacular, not merely of a greater number, but of a 
greater variety of persons, than any tongue ever used by man. It is 
spoken from the equator to near tho nlfunate limit of human 
Ijl'ta'kn in cither hcm’«phcre, and, s'artmg from tlio Bntish 
cap ta’, tl'c pcomp' ical centre of the to’.d surface of the globe, it bas 
fo’iencd a tliossaad radii to the utmost c:rciim*crercc Espccialh is 
it found cs'aU’s* ed upon all great lines of traflic ard ceremuni* 
catien, a* cll creat points of acnrcjitural tr mie'ianic'l prrdactian ; 
and whirevc'- human li% exists m i*s most catrett'c, rocKt restless, 
int'us'** forea*, tl e-e jt g csgaii fsr tie cspre^ien of all that 
Kl'ngs to sraa’s d'arest .atcaiEts naJest sympa'liics, lughcrt asptrn- 
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tions. It is, moreover, emmently the language of hberty, for, of- 
those to whom it is native, hy far the largest portion enjoy a degree 
01 personal, social, pohbcal, and religious freedom never before 
possessed by humamfy, npon a great scale. From all these circum- 
stances, there are to be foimd among those who habitually use the 
English tongue, and are familiar with written language, if not a 
greater diversity of character, at least greater differences of mtcrest 
and external condition, a more generally difiiised culture, and a 
wider range of thought, than have ever before been united by one 
medium of communication The press furnishes to every Enghsh/ 
writer the means, and suggests to him a motive, for brin ging this * 
vast and diversified assemblage, the represaitatives of every human | 
mterest, the embodiment of all human intelhgence, all human | 
passion, withm the reach of his voice ; and m him who, ivith even 5 
moderate abihties, writes from the heart, and to the heart, it is no | 
extravagant aspiration to hope that he will be read amid the \ 
shivenng frosts of the polar circle and the sweltering heat of the 1 
tropics, m lonely deserts and thickly peopled cities, upon silent praines | 
and by the shore of the loud-voiced ocean. The wmgs ot Bntish ' 
and American commerce scatter the productions of Anglo-Saxon 
gemus over the habitable globe 

QTius, for the hving author, English is what Latm and Greek are - 
for the dead, a cosmopohte speech, whose range m comprehensiveness 
of space corresponds to the duration of the classical tongues m tune , 
and if the voice of Athens and of Rome enjoys the longer echo, the 
w'oids of the English speaker are heard over ^e wider theatre. 

/ , Every man, therefore, who, m furtherance of the aims of generous 
, scholarship, or m advocacy of any right or mterest of humamty, 

• addresses himself to the boundless audience reached through the 
> medium of the English press, is naturally mclined to use a compre- 
hensive dialect, a wide vanety of iRustration, and clear and une- 
qmvocal forms of expression. Hence, the art of printing demands 
y. from its English patrons, not a multiphcity of words merely, but a 
' style combining simphcity and cathohcity of structure, conformity 
5 to the principles of imiversal grammar, and consequently a freedom 
' I from provmciahsms and arbitrary idioms, mtelhgibihty, m short, to 
' a degree not required m the hteratnre of any other age or race. 

§ 7. There is another circumstance connected with the operations 
of the press, of a counteracting character, so far as punty of expression 
is concerned, which much affects the habitual style of composition 
m our language. The general diffusion of intelligence among the 
English-speaking people has not only created a great multitude of 
readers, but, at the same tune that it brings with it a under diffusion 
of abihty to produce, it encourages the efforts of a m ore th aiupro- 
portionate-n umber of hrerar y artisan s. The rewards of authorship 
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flm nno; tliTOU^h thc pTsss -115 BOTT scductive bcyond those won lu 
liny other fitld of human cHbrh A successful English imtcr enjoys 
a o!>ntempoTanoot.s fame co-cxtcnsiTc with civilization. Ills rcnovm 
surpasses that of the soldier whoso exploits he immortalizes, hi» 
influence is greater than that of a premier, and he reaps a harvest ol 
solid gains more certain and scarcely less abundant than that of the 
thriftiest merchant. The ‘Times’ divides among its managers and 
its contributos the revenues of a pnnapahty, parliamentary ma- 
jonties and ministers ^nnk before its censures, and the potent 
Governor-General of British India hows to its untitled correspondent. 
Prizes so nch, so tempting, and seemingly so easy of attainment, 
•will be cagerU sought by thousands of oompctitors. The liarvcst of 
fame and profit, praise and poivcr, depends upon the extent of the 
circle in which it is to bo reaiied, the numbe-, not the cbatacler, of 
the consumers for whose use the commodity is prepared, ^onc seclt 
the audience, “ fit though few,** that contented the amhition of iLltcn, 
and all writers for the press now measure their glory hy their gams 
Popular literature in all its fonns is consequently in tlie ascendant. 
The novel of society, the magazine storj, the poetic talc, of casj 
rhyme and easy reading, the daily sheet, and the illustrated gazette, 
Ihcso are the bxtaars where gemus now ofTcrs itself for sale ll.c 
aim of a numerous class of popular writers is to rcpTvx’i-ce, in 
permanent forms, the loac of light and easy conversation, to make 
bools and journals speak the dialect of the aaloon, ard hence 
pungcrcy of expression, innuendo, verbal wit, irony, bantpr, and 
mllciy, trifling -with serious interests, are the cliaractcnstics of what 
wc call jiopular bterature, and our language must baa e a vocalnila'y 
which ncoommodates ilself to the taste of those whore such qnahiica < 
of diction alone attract. 

The periodical p-oM is nnqnes'ionnbly the channel through which; 
the art of pnntiag puts forth its most poaverful influence on language, i 
and it seems remarkable, t’lat penodicals, which inac existed in) 
England wnce the leign of James 1., should Karcely haac jireiiuced i 
an appTwnable c.Tcct upon the English longue, until thca had been a * 
hundred ycare in operetinn. The cstabbshmeat of daily nc-iVSjaj»'Ta t 
and of htcreiy journals was nearly conlcmT'orenwus, ns i dates frore 
an c?rly pereid m the c ghieeatb oentuty , bat though t’ e ‘ T attk*, 
the ‘Sjaretn’eV and the ‘Gnaidian’ liad n comparetivelv 5a 
liJ’on, aad exertoi a great mP'.cuce upon th" G»la:i o'" th- 1 * t m<, 
yet the neweps’a' - cm Kurecly be said to Lave L-d a p'acc in 
hsentnre until the rjc«r«s cf the Lette-s of Jun'U', wl cn aj',i>arcd 
'll til? ‘^Irreirg Anver* se*’ from 17C? to 1772, gavt *o ‘K-t c’.a.w ct 
penoa rets an areendener wl.ich it 1.15 ever «-i<cc maisUiiK-L It 
reay now fai-ly lv> snia, that ti ere is no agency threugh •n’.ech man 
Kte mere powerfully upon the mini of Ls frfJow-man " and tliat th* 
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aufluence of fhe art of pnntmg upon language and thougut has 
\ reached its acme in the daily^neiTspaper. 

The influence of the penodical press upon the punty of language / 
must be admitted to have proved hitherto, upon the whole, a dele-/ 
tenons one, and countnes wher^ as m England and Amenca, the| 
press IS free, and penodicals consequently numerous, are particularly 
exposed to this source of corruption. The newspaper press has 
indeed rendered some service to language, by giving to it a greater 
flexibihiy of f ractur e, from the necessity of flndmg popular and 
intein^hle' fmms of expression for every class of subjects, and it has 
now and then preserved, for the permanent vocabulary of our speech, 
a happy and forcible popular word or phrase, which would otherwise | 
have been foigotten with the occasion that gave it birth. But these' 
advantages are a very inadequate compensation for the mischiefs! 
resulting from the slovenliness and inaccuracy inseparable from the| 
necessity of h asty com position upon a great vanety of subjects, them-] 
selves ofteiT veiy imperfectly understood by the wnter. There is,' 

' however, of late years, a great improvement in the hterary character 
of the Enghsh newspaper. The * Tunes ’ has long employed writers 
of surpassing abihty, and its excimple has done much to elevate the 
tone of editonal joumalship in both the countnes which employ its 
language. The Enghsh newspaper is now an mtellectual oigan, an 
authonty for cultivated circles in pohtics, in letters, m sesthetics. 
Besides this, it is the jiopular gmde and instructor for evil and for 
good, and it may truly be said to be the feature most characteiistic 
of the life and litcmterc of Anglo-Saxon humani^ in the pnnent | 
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LECTUEE XXL 

THE ESGMSH l^GCTAGE AS ATTECTED BT THE ART OF PRirnSG 

{1 Use of labo for literary purposes. §2 lloltipliation of tools 

upoa the reader and ■writer. § 3. Oomsiunity of thought. § 4 Pnde 
of iguorance ccdesashcal jealousy. § 5 The art of pnatiugt an agect 
in extirpating local peculiarities of dialect and pronunciation § 8 French 
pronunciation. § T Conscrratire influenco of printing § 8 Dictionaries 
§ 9 Indexes § 10 L^ibilityof print. § 11. MultiphcaLon of hooks 
§ 12 The art of stereotyping 


m. 

} 1. Ok a former occasion, 1 spoke of J the^difmsioa-of-classical 
4tterAtasa in modenLEurops — ^the first great result of the mvenbon o* 
prmbng— as having mneh enlarged the English and other European 
vocahulanes, by the intxodncbon of new words derived from Grcdc 
and Labn roots But the revival of learning was not unaccompanied 
with effects prejnd icial to the c ul favation of the modem language s. 

* and their crnplovmrotionSiabj’fii cr Tu moscs-of litiFratTire At that 
pi3riod,"inosror them were poor in vocabulary, rude and equivocal m 
^tax, unsettled m orthography, distracted tvjth vancty of dialect, 
and unmclodious in articulabon. TJuder such circumstances, notliuic 
could be mote natural than that scholars unhued vnth the cli^noe, 
the power, the majesty of the ancient longues and of the immortai 
works which adorned them, shoold have preferred to anploy, as a 
teliide for their own thoughts, a language which the Churcli had 
cvciywheic diffused, and winch was already fitted to express tl c 
highest concepbons of the human intellect, the most splendid image'; 
of the human fancy. He who wrote in Latin bad the avihaed wo'ld 
for his puhho; ho who used n modem tongue could only count as' 
roadcia the people of his irovinoe, or at most of a oorDparativeiy 
narrow sovereignty. "Ontil, tl’crcforo, by a slow and gradual proccs’, 
the necessity of sympathy and intellectual O5mmuiucat.on Iw-twctii 
the learned and •llio ignorant, had cnndicd the vernacular tongu-a 
With numerous words from the dialects of theology and ethics an'i 
law and htentaro. Vat few schobus ventured to emp’oy so humble a 
mcdiurm To wrtc in the vulgar speech was a humiliabm, a degra- 
dation of the thought and its nutho'", and hlcniry worl.s in tie 

rj'0. 1.AK V 
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modem tongues were generally i^refac^ witli an apology for appear- 
ing in so mean a dress. 

The close analogy between the and its Bomance descendants 
much facilitated the enrichment of the dialects of Southern Europe, 
but m England and the Continental Gothic nations, the sbmulus of 
the Befonnation was necessary to iunusb an adequate motive and a 
sufficient impulse for a corresponding improvement in the respective 
languages of those peoples. 

Even so late as 1544, after so many great names had ennobled 
the speech of England, Ascham, wntmg on the famihar and popular 
subject of Archery, says, that it “would have been both more 
profitable for his study, and also more honest for his name, to have 
written m another tongue ” 

“As for the Latine or Greeke tongue,” contmnes he, “everye 
thmge is so escellentlye done in them, that none cm do better. In 
the Englishe tongue, contrary, everye thinge m a maner so meanlye 
both for the matter and handehnge, that no man can do worse. 
For therem the least learned, for the most part, have bene alwayes 
most readye to wnte. And they which had least hope in Latme, 
have been most bould in Englishe • when surelye everye man that 
is most readye to talke, is not most able to wnte.”* 

§ 2. One of the most obvious modes in which the art of pnntmgf 
has affected language, is that by the ^cheapness and consequent', 
multiplication of.books, and by the greater unifonmfy and legibihty j 
ot Its chaeacters, it has made readmg much easier of acqmsition, and ■ 
thus allowed to a larger proportion of those who use a given lan- 
guage access to its highest standards of propnety and elegance. I 
Of course, the effects of thus bnnging books within the reach of a j 
larger class will be measured, as between different countries, by the > 
comparative extent to which hterature is really difiiised m them ; and ' 
where the press is most active and least restneted, there the greatest ] 
number of the people will learn to compndiend and use the language I 
of books, and there the average standard of correctness of speech will | 
be relatively highest. 

The same circumstances, mdependently of the supenor induce- 
ments to authorship of which I have already spoken, will tend to 
mcrcase the number of aspirants for literary lame, for where all 
read, many will feel and ob^ the impulse to wnte. The aburffant 
rnalnes thus created in every field of mtcUectnal effort are do'^ibtless 
a great mcentive to the attainment of snpenor excellence m compo- 
sition, but, on the other hand, the fear of anticipation, and the 
haste to reap the sohd rewards of ruccessful authorship, concur to 


* Pre&ce to IbxqpSjm 
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p-omote a rapidity of prodactsoo, rrliicli is incntaUIy associated 
with some Bcjhgencc in point of form. I cannot hut think tL'^t a 
perHaps unoonscions sense (if that phrase docs not involve a contra- 
dicfon) of the necessity of rapid prodnstion, bad some influence in 
promoting the adr.ee giien to young wnters by authors so nnhka 
as Cobbett and Kiebubr. "Never think of mending what yon 
wrilc , lot it go ; no patching;” says Cobbett, m bis strong English. 

Endeavour, ” says Niebnbry" never to strike out anything of what 
yoj have once written down Punish yourself by allowing once or 
twice something to pass, though you sec you might give it better ” 
And even Gibbon habitually conformed to the same rule, however 
bttic trace of it his highly artificial style betrays,* That this 
method has its advanti^cs as a means of enforcing caution in the 
use of words is doubtless true, and pcrlmps he who, like most 
modern writers, aims only to mfluence the opmion of the hour, may 
advantageously use the popubvr dialect, which will usnalh mc«t 
readily suggest itself to him rbo writes for popular effect But. 
nevertheless, v hatever may bo the influence of the practice on the 
writer himself, however it may affect his position with his oon- 
temporancs, it cannot but hare a prejudicial result as respects the 
idiom of the language, and the permanence of the works which ore 
composed in it. Upon these points, the cxpcncnce and judgment 
cf all literature are to the contrary of the mlc. The rcvamiiing ot 
oar own wntings, indeed, afta an interval so long tliat the mental 
status in which wc composed than is forgottoi, and cannot bo 
conjured up and revivified, is a dangerous experiment, but htenry 
h.ographv furnishes the most abundant proofs that, in oil ages tiie 
works whi ch.stand.ns types ofjang ua:: o and com position ^ Lave b«n 
of slow and laborious production, nnd have undergone the most 
carcfnl and repeated revision and emcndation.t Especially is fins 


* " It Las alwaTf nr practwe to cart a k-jg pingnph in i regie tnonU, 

to try ,t It my ear to dqxnt rt 13 ar r-caory.'bjt to rospeii f-c art oa of 
t'.e pea till I have pvea the list ic'hS long' Tro’k.*’ — Gittnov, Afewsrs, 
chap n. 

Ab ! jT chap*<T X., rpnH-g o' hs , be says, *• Mv first roagh Bsaac* 

*ctip*,_vn‘Sr>i.t aav jc*ena«ln*e <xpr, has scat* to the pnrs,” 

j" Not to sjseik cf tho caU«a firs ft’or cf wicieat class e Iilo's'tijt, perSr. 
ti'o tf nacrer has loco •tlic'd by ta^kro wn'rrs c'Jy by » sr lar rnotbods. 
The f'Tit'Or tVX ty cf an oatho' miH ilwavs b» c>tT»i.*l mill re'erota* to t}^ 
"EH'to porTT" ce cip-of.-'a p<r*.siol Vy tr* laagasee le Tku* t"x«5, 
Itvsrd £&l Pa il Loj^ Octart-^^ are ly At lie s^vl rts cf n'" kTj * 

ra! we have oo Er s’, h wn'r* vao van compare w.>li r ihcr, is pr-rtWl r U; f* 
tro c* the cap'Ts's'"’ to the thcsacLt. c* .n tiovjg trae sad rf 

Tr>' oii'Jjrtiap 'a IIS'S ra««i ms tn' fi, ."cf tl e r'>*t wit*' '« r~ I 
f *-* ; Jabi ar ta irri* ro cad cOTOrt.oa Mim l-^s S 5 u* Ir e yvTl..'tirti 
of tlKlhc * »*yl*, he does tet almirs a-pcss yea w 'A» the CL-snctJca last 1 » 
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true •with regard to the oratoncal dialect. Grreat practice, strong-^' 
paasion, a'od a fervid imagination may confer the gift of unstudied 
eloquence, hut the orations ■which after-ages read "with applause are; 
almost never the result of unpremeditated effort. Celebrated speah- . 
ers prepare their impromptus beforehand, to an extent incredible ^ 
to those -who are not famihar -with their habits, or, at the least, they] 
make them, by subsequent revision, very different in diction Siam j 
the volley of ■winged ■words which the excitement of debate may| 
have shot forth. Demosthenes, the greatest master of eloquence/ 
whose works remain in a ■wnttra form, never ventured to address! 
an audience ■without labonous preparataon, and we know from thej 
younger Plmy, that the Eoman advocates of his time carefuUyj 
studied their speeches before dehvery, and scrupulously corrected'^ 
and amplified them, in wntmg them out afterwards. | 

In recent times, the Press has become what the Senate and the I 
Porum were in the old republics, but the rapid movement of modem * 
society IS unfavourable to the leisurely execution, the fimsh and 5 
completeness of liteiaiy works, and, of course, to polish and accuracy i 
of language. He who ■writes for a fickle, a restless, or a progressive , 
public, must take the tide.at itsfiow, and if he follows the Horatian ! 
precept, and spends mne years in the elaboration and recension of * 
his book, or m pausing ■to allow himself time for cool criticism, he ! 
will find that he comes too late The world, in its swift advance- | 
ment, has already passed far beyond him. ( 

J § 3. The imiversahty of literature, its general populanzatipnjiy. 
the press, has not only given birth ■^^'mcrre~'numerous class of 
producers, but has made it much more truly an expression or 
exponent of the imnd and tendencies of the time and people, than m 
the ages which preceded the inventaon of pimtmg. In every 
country of the civilized world, there is a manifest dnft in some 
particular direction, and lit erary e ffort of all sorts f eels the impulse 
of the current The perpetual, all-embracing mtercommunication 
Detween mind and mm^ throng the press, stamps upon all the 
same tendencies, the same course of thought, the same proximate 
conclusions Society is mo re^nt ensel y social. Men are become 
more deeply imbued ■with the spint of a common humamty, and 
know and participate m each other’s mtellectual condition. There 
is a remarkable proof of this m the perpetually repeated ingfanrpg 
bf concurrent mental action between unconnected individuals Not 
oily does almost every new mechanical contrivance ongmate ■with 


has dhausted the utmost resources of his native tongue, and it is renarkahle 
that one of his most feLatouslj expressed prolnctions is a translation from the 
French— the Rameav'a Kephev) of Diderot— in uhich the fluent beauty of the 
original is admirably rendered, with Lttle sacnfice of the German 
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balf a dozen difiercnt inventors at the same moment, but the same 
t>nng 18 true of Lteiaiy creation. If yon concave a stnMng thoii^t, 
a beautiful image, an apposite illustration, rrhicTi you know to le 
origpial with yourself, and delay for a fwelvemaith to vmdica'e 
your priority of claim by pattmg it on record, you will find a dozen 
Ecattmd authors simultaneously uttering the same tiring There are 
m the human mind unlathomable depths, out of which gush, un- 
bidden, the wdl-spnngs of poesy and of thought; there are mines 
unilluminatcd even by the lamp of consciousness, where the intellect 
tolls m silent, sleepless seclusion, and sends up, by mvisib’e 
machmeiy, the ore of hidden veins, to be smelled and re&cd m the , 
bght of open day. The press, which has done so much to reveal ' 
man to man, and thereby to promote the rccijirocal action of each 
upon his fellow, lias established new sympathies between even 
these mystenons abysses of our wonderful and fearful being, and 
thus contributed to bnng about a oneness of character wWch un- 
mistakably mamfests itself in oneness of tliought and oneness of 
speed}. 

§ 4. Southey, in his ‘Colloquies,’ makes the remarkable state- 
ment, that " one of the first efiects of printing was to make proud 
men look upon learning as disgraced, % being thus brought within 
react of the common people.’’ “Tnien laymen rn humble life,” 
oontmnes he, “ were enabled to procure bwks the pnde of ans- 
tocracy took an absurd course, insomuch that at one time it was 
deemed derogatory to a nobleman if he could read or wnfo. Even 
scholars themselves complained that the reputation of learning, and 
the respect due to it, and its rewards, were lowered .when it was 
thrown open to all men. Even m this island, i morance was for 
some generations cons dered to lie a mark of distinction , by which a 
man ot gentle birtli cliosc, not nnfrcqucntly, to make it apjnrent 
that he ivas no more obliged to hve by the toil of Iris braiu, tliaii by 
the sweat of bis liroiv.’’ 

The feeling which Southey ascribes to the “pndc of the ari®- 
tocmey,” was really an ciToct of ceclcsnstical jealousy. There is 
little CTiduicc to show that the aristocracy were more deplorably 
ignorant aTter the introduction of pTUting than before, but there ’s 
abundant proof that the new art was re:sirded with dislike by tl e 
Church, when employed for any purpose but the multiplication ard 
cheapening cf the Latin books required fo” tlie ure of the dc'gy 
tncras'l' cs To the same cause wc are to ascnl'O the fact, often 
noticed as a s’niniHr one, that Caxton printed vere few religrous 
boohs. S.r ’Tl'f'mas More expressly declares, tl.at Caxtcn rwriT'd 
trem printing th" Bil'e in English, because he feared that the p^a’- 
tics mhuned by Arc ibis' on An.~dcl fo' copying o- n,<r>ng VTy cbrt'i 
B.ble would bo coreaptly and rilcgahy enforewi against ony Enghih 
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translation of the sacred Tolnmc. For snch religious books in Latin 
as would have been allowed to be pnnted, there was fortunately little 
demand m England, and, to the great benefit of the Engbsb language 
and literature, Caxton was not only left free, but obbged, to confine 
the operations of his press, almost wholly to the publishmg of Eng- 
lish books. The English pnests themselves were at that penod as 
Ignorant as are those of the Onental churches at the present moment. 
■\Ve learn from Fuller, that early m Queen Ehzabeth’s reign the 
clergy were ordered to (»n_over the Lessons by themselves once or 
twice before every sennee, m order that they might be able to read 
them fluently to the congregation. 

§ 5. The art of pnntmg, and especially the periodical press, has 
been a most influential agency in extirpatmg local pecuhanfaes of 
^dmlect, andproduemg the general umformity with whuh the English 
language is spoken and written wherever it is used at all. Persons 
who study the Amencan speech cannot fail to notice that there is 
among the Amencans a tendency to pronounce words, and especially 
proper names, more m accordance with their orthography, and to 
make fewer exceptions to general rules, than m England The most 
obvious, though not the only cause of this, is the umversality of the 
ability to read and wnte, which modem society m free coimtnes 
owes to the art of pnntmg. Where all read, most persons first be- 
come acquamted with the names of distant locahties, of emment 
pereons, and of new objects, through the press, and not by the ear. 
Names so learnt will of course be pronounced accordmg to the 
regular orthoepy of the language, and thus a general pronunciation, 
often very discordant fr:om the local one, becomes estabhshed. In 
the case of foreign words, proper or common, we are prepared to find, 
among persons acquamted only with English, as the mass of those 
to whom that language is vernacular necessanly must be, a pronun- 
ciation of such names widely diflerent from the native articulation. 
However repulsive, therefore, such distortions of names may be tc 
those famihar with them m their ongmal orthoepy, we are not sur- 
pnsed to hear the name of the great bankers of Europe popularly 
pronounced SSthchild, or Amencan artists, of foreign extraction 
spoken of respectively, as BSth-ermd, and Gotts-dhalk Indeed, s 
strict conformity to the native pronunciation of names, belonging to 
languages whose orthographical system differs much from our own, is 
generally considered an offensive affectation, and a great Bntish 
orator, who was as familiar with French as with English, is said to 
have been so scrupulous on this pomt, that, m his parhamentaiy 
speeches, he habitually spoke of an important French port as the 
city of Bordeaux. In England, the names of families and of towns 
are often very strangely corrupted, not m vulgar pronunciation alone, 
but by the general usage of the hipest classes Thus the onginally 
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FrcDtb name, now naturalized in En^na and AmcnM, which ie 
spelt (and in Amenca pronounced) Beauchamp, is in England called 
Seecluzm; Belvoir is Beerer; Saint John, Sinjon, Cholmondcley 
OixmJcy; Cirencester, Siscler, and Alexander Gil tells us that in his 
time Daubndge-conrt was pronounced Bahscof. Some of these cor- 
ruptions, at least, arc old ones, for Froissart, who, as a foreigner, spelt 
Enghsh names by the ear, wntmg about the year 1400, uses Fitsse- 
taur for Cirencester, and Beacfiame for Beauchamp Even as late as 
1G51, 1 find Montgomery spelt m * Abel Bcdivivus’ irungiimry Tlie 
onginal orthography of all these names is now recover^, and 
strangers, finding them m hoolcsof travel and newspapers, will ot 
course pronounce them as they are spelt So strong, indeed, is 
the tendency in Amenca to conform orthography and speech, 
that in some instances tlic spelling of English names has been 
altered to suit the family and nci^honrhood pronunciation. An 
example of this is found m a name which is written and pro- 
nounced differently, Kirkland, Cartland, and Cathn, by different 
branches of the familj and in different localibcs, though Kirkland 
IS doubtless the ongmal form of all of them. ^ the name 'VTor- 
ccster has in some of the iarailics that bear it been conformed to 
a loose pronunciation, and is spelt ‘Wooster. Tliesc changes m 
spelling Amcncan family names were made at an early day, when, 
though the ability to read was as general as nou, yet Iwks and 
newspapers, and of oouiso the opportumtics for rcadmg, were mudi 
fewer At present, the tendency is in the opposite direction, and 
many corrupted names have ban restored both to the onginal 
spelling and ottliocjiy. In England, changes of cither sort are nrade 
wrlh somewhat greater difficulty; hut here too, since the multi- 
plication of railroads, and since names, formerly less frequently seen 
m a wntten fonn, arc constantly rccumng m nev^papers, railroad 
tables, and the like, and of course oflencr used by strangcTS to tlie 
local orthoepy, and by than pronounced os wntten, there is ob- 
served an evident tendency, even in the natives of towns hitlitrto 
so oldly mi'called, to accommodate the spoken form to the ortbo- 
gnpby, and restero the names to their anaent fulne<is of articnla- 
tio’i. Tims, in the case of names widely dissaiiinated by pnnting, 
the distant jvspuKr majonty, who know the wo»d only bj its speif. 
mg, are canymg the day over the naghbounng few who have 
Ininl It by the car, and the letter is hkdy at hst to tnumph, and 
britis; I'sck the tongue to the jnmitne or an approximate pro- 
mniaation. A reform of this nature, supported as it is by the con- 
stantly increasing infiaoiM of the press, cannot step wn’h me-e 
names and a few years will preleihlv free spoken Engljih from Kme 
cf that chppaig, crowdims and oenfus on of sjHabh-c, whidi three 
osmudes ago led Charles V. to compare it to the whistliiig of Inrds. 
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and -which, in its modem exa^erated form, is a still more disagree* 
able peculiarity of its pronunciation.* 

§ 6 The same causes have produced snnilar effects m other coun- 
tries, and persons familiar -with Contmental phonology cannot hut 
observe a growing mchnation to give a fuller utterance to obscure 
sounds, and to articulate letters hitherto unpronounced, or, if sounds 
nave been irrecoverably lost, to omit the letters -which once expressed 
them. This is most readily noticeable m French, because the ntunber { 
of silent letters is greater in that than m any other European Ian- f 
guage, and a comparison of recent and older works on French pro- * 
nunciation -will ^ow that final and radical consonants are now, 
according to the best usage, articulated m many cases where they 
were formerly silent. Palsgrave, whose French Grammar was prmtcd 
in 1530, speaking of French pronunciation, says, What consonantes ‘ 
soever they wnte in any worde for the kepynge of trewe orthogra- 
phie, yet so moche covy t they in redyng or qiekyng to have all 
theyr vowelles and dipthongues clerly herde, that betwene two 
vowelles, whether they chaunce m one worde alone, or as one worde 
fortuneth to folowe after another, they never sounde but one conso- 
nant at ones, m so moche that, if two different consonantes, that is 
to say, not beyng both of one sorte, come together betweene two 
vowelles, they leve the fyrst of them unsoundei” He then gives a 
list of one himdred and nine words, where s precedmg another conso- 
nant IS pronounced, as exceptions to the general rule. It appears 
fiom Beza, that there were some other exceptions, but he also 
recognizes the rule. Fnnting, and the consequent diffusion of a ] 
grammatical knowledge of the language, have had the effect, first, of 
expelling from the orthography a portion of these silent consonants, 
and secondly, of changing the pronunciation and brin^g it more 
into acrordance -with the spelh^, by mtroducing the articulation of j 
consonants formerly “unsounded.” This double process is still going | 
on, and we may venture to predict that the spelhng and the orthoepy j 
of French -will be much less irreconcilable a century hence than they 
are at present.! 


* There were current in English, as late as the Eerenteenth century, many 
syncopatod phrases, whidi have almost wholly disappeared since readmg and 
writing heci^e general Two of these are mentioned m the French grammar 
prefix^ to Cotgrare’s French-English Dictionary, 1650, Section of Consonants, 
mu&hxditli, much good may it doe to yon, and Godigoim, God give yon good 
evening So Godge, for G^ give you (or ye), dich, for do it yon (or ye) ; both 
which, -when the origin -was forgotten, were followed by another p'vnonn, or 
Other objective, as G^ge you good morrow, Mnrh good dich thy good heart 
Even m Italy, dear as is the -nsnal artic^tion, we hear snch ezpress'ons as 
ciho, for the comphmentaiy phrase, schiavo sno 
T I’alsgrave gives the fignr^ pronnnctaRon of a iew senterccs and single 
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§ 7. 1 have sho^ m a former lecture that the mechanical difBculY ^ 

ties of the art of prmtmg at first tended to increase the existing^ / 
confusion and nncertamty of En^h orthography, but after these? 
difinculbes -vrere overcome, as they seeni to have been soon after thd 
pabhcation of the first editions of King James’s Bible, the influence; 
of prmtmg was m the contrary diraction, and our spelling has ivithin 
two hundred years undei^ne far fewer and less, important changes 
tTinn OUT Tocahulaiy. In both these parbculaTS, the art is now emi- ' 
nenflj conservative ; in the former, merely sustaining that which has 
once become established, but m the latter both preserving the oldand 
freely admitting the new. "With so large a numher of pubhclibranes' , 
usurdly well secured against destruction by' ne^gence or violence^^^ 
Bcarcely any book can become absolutely extmet ; and every uord, 
once mtroduoed mto our prmted hteratnre, may fairly be said to have ' 
become imperishable. We find in old authors many words now dis- 
nsed, and others which are wholly unmtclh^le. These, in some 
mstmees, tom out to he 'fypographicd errors, but the mdustiy of 
eQrmologists is continually discovering the meaning of old words 
not hitherto nnderstood, and reviving obsolete or obsolescent eiqires- 
Eions, which the levolnbons of time and circnmstance have again f~ 
made needful or convement Thus the _boast:.jaLT>nriting,_thot.it_i3 1 
t he art which is the ge neral .consmato of all arts, uroves eminently I 
trae_ with r espect to speech, which may he coi^dered as an art, m J 


words ly way of illastiatmg his rules In these ecunples the following words 
occur — 

dieton, fiscred p’onmdaUon, dlton. 

aiijncw, „ , ajuger 

mniUtade, , „ jDonUtude^ 

snlistance; „ sastoiioe. 

Eoralptue (sculpture) , scoutoie. 

monel, „ „ mort€ 

denlner, „ „ detmer 

lequel, „ „ leke. 

electloi^ „ „ elesIOD. 

1 » cilete.— P juscrsve, 23, SO, 6Z 

Gdnin, a very high authonty in French philology, ohserves* 

** Aujoutd*bni il n’esf pas nn petit oominis de magasin uni ne se piQUe de 
fiire sonner Ics liaisons qnand fl xdsonne but Tor t-mtvpie, m se plaint d’avoir 
froi f-mu: jaeds, on s’accusc avec hitnitd de ses tor z-enrer z-^Ue " 

The tendency to pronounce the final consonants Cnhich is hat a smgle case of 
the rehaMitation of disfianchised lettew in French jdionology) is ascribed hr 
Gdnin to the infiuence of the theatre, where the arbe^bon of omsonants in 
lunsons, partly for metrical reasons and partly for the sake of distmcbiess, has 
always been paebsed in versified dramas — G esis, P/,if fi 425, 427. 

^uhtiess m Pans, and in France at large, the influence of the theatre on 

such Quesbons IS very great; bat, as the corresponding dumge m Enghsh 

erticuLiton is d^ly triceahle, not to theatneal pracbce,but to the difiusiwi of 
setters, I umMt hnt snppo% that like cflects m France may he, m ereat uait at 
least, asenasd to the same cause. J > s i •> 
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BO far as it is an acc[Uired, not a purdy spontaneous, self-devdoping | 
faculty. 

§ 8 Pnnting lias conferred an important lienefit on language, by / 
multiplying and putting within the reach of every man books of a j 
class which, when literature existed only m a written form, were; 
rarer than those of almost any other character. I refer to dictionanes, j 
and other works of the comprehensive and encyclopaedic clast.' 
which, although they cannot he said to owe their existence to print- 
ing, yet could never have obtained a general siTculation without it.^ 
"We know that ancient hterature possessed works of this kmd, hut 
they were so httle multiphed, that scarcely any of them have come , 
down to "US, nor did lexicography make a progress' correspcndent 
with that of other departments of knowledge, until after the art i 
of pnnting had been long employed m the diffusion of general 
literature 

The multiplication and improvement of dictionanes is a matter 
especially important to the general comprehension of Enghsh, both 
because of its great copiousness, and more particularly on account of 
the multifarious character of its sources, and its httle facihty of deri- 
vation and composition. Languages which, hke Greek and German, 
are denved by simple and easily understood rules from a compara- 
tively small number of roots, contam few words not jntelhgible to 
those acquamted with their iamibar and constantly recurring rudi- 
ments For instance, the common German-English dictionanes 
contain about two hundred words compounded of h alb, the equi- 
valent of our Enghsh and some other equally famihar root, the 
meanmg of every one of which compounds is immediately obvious 
to every German. In Webster, I find fewer than fifty compoimds 
into which our hai/ enters, its place being taken m other words by 
the Gr eek he mi , the L a tm se^mi . the F rench dem Ju. and the 
Italian m e z z o , all of which are unmeaning to the Enghshman, and 
their explanations must be sought in dictionanes Although, there- 
fore, from the former low state of philological learning in England 
and Amenca, our lexicography is farbehmd that of most Continent&l 
nations, yet no modem language so essentially reqmres the aid of 
dictionaries as the English. 

''V § 9 Pnntmg has also introduced a multitude of other facihties 

for the convement use of books, such, for example, as in^exoSw Two 
copies of the same manusenpt, especially if wntteri by different per- 
sons, would never correspond, hne for Ime, or even page for page, 
and, of course, an index prepared for one copy would not answer as a 
guide to a given passage in another. To prepare a separate mdex 
for each manuscript would be a work of hardly less labour and cost 
than to re-wnte the whole copy, and the consequence was that in- 
dexes scarcely existed at all, and learned men were obhged to rely 
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npon thcff memones alone, when Aey -wished to refer to a parfaculai 
passage in the worhs of an author.* Accordingly, -flie ancients in- 
trodn^ quotations, -with no other indication of their source than 
the Tiawm of the author, or at most the hoot, from which they were 
toVpn. But the very -want of these facihties had its advantages, for 
■wnteis would he more likely to accustom themsdves to a natural ar i 
logical arrangement of the divisions and subdivisions of their sulject, 
when they knew that a reader could have no mere mechamcal means 
of ohtamn^ a general view of it. Books were anciently -wntten to he 
read, studirf,— to he, as Thuiydides has it, “ a possession for ever,” 
not to arouse an idle hour, or at htet to he consulted upon special 
occasion, as one looks out a word m a dictionary. 

§ 10. There are other facdihes of research and of enbrasm cm- 
nected -with the l^hihty of letter-press, which are of no trifling 
advantage to the scholar Suppose he wishes to find m a parbcular 
author a passage to which he has not an exact reference, or that he 
IS se^ng esemphfioabons of the nse of a given word or phrase, m 
order to determine its meaning or syntaobcal character, by the 
authonty of good writers; the eye, which takes m a page at a 
glance, -will run throng a prmted volnme, and discover the passage 
or the word songht for, m the fame which would be required to de- 
cipher half a dozen colnmns of mannsenpt Again, let an author 
who has carefully elaborated his composibou, and given it the fimsh- 
mg touches, revise it m letter-press, and how will the errois, the le- 
pebhons, the n^hgences, which a dozen perusals m mannsenpt had 


• Pliny’s Aafurof Mtslory u one of the few asdent books which haw* come 
down to ns with eren a Table of Contents. The author cosdnoes msBedicanos 
to Vespasian with this reference to his Table, as tiansbted Holland ^ndon, 
1601) “ Xow to conclude and knit up mine epistle knowing as 1 do^ tiiat for 
the good of the ootnmonweale, you should be spared and not empeidi^ by any 
pnvat bnsmesse of yonr owne, and namely m perusing these long rolnmes of 
mine ; to prevent this trouble, therefore, I have adioyned immediately to this 
epistle and prefixed before these hooks, the summane or contents of evene one 
and venc cmefully have I endeavoured that yon should not need to read them 
throoghont, whereby all others also, after yonr example, may ease toenbelres 
of the like labour; and as any man is desirous to know this or that, he may 
secke and readily find m what place to meet with the same. This learned > M 
Valerms Sorrmns, one of our owne Latin writers, who hath done the like 
heibre me and set an Index to those books whidi he entituled itro—niluv.” 

The Table b^ns with a statement of the general subject of eaA book, and 
as a ready method of findu^ the hooks, the imtial words of each are nvea, 
nothmg b^g referred to ly number of page Then follows a specific list of the 
subjects discussed m the scvenil books, an estimate of the number of parbcnlar 
facb recoided, and the names of the authors cited is authonties. 

<X coui^, verbal mdexes and concordances, whidi modem cntmal scholars 
^ so tbofnl, must have been mndi rarer than Tables of Contents, _nd even 
these, it u evident from the remarks of Phny, were httle known m hi time. 
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fnilpfl to detect, stare him in the face, as monstrous and palpable 
delmquencies > So, the compression, of matter, which punting allowsj 
is a of very great convemence. True it is, that m the days oi 
ancient calligraphy, minute wnting was brought to such perfection 
.that, a_s is easily shoivn by calculation, Cicero’s story cf the ‘Iliad,’ 
which could be earned m a nutshell, is not in the slightest degree 
improbable , and I have myself seen the enture Arabic Koran in a 
narohment roll four mches wide and half an inch in diameter.* But 
these are exceptional cases. Prmted letter is, generally, much 
pmallpr than manuscnpt, and as manusenpts m the volume, or roll- 
form, were usually wntten on one side only, the bulk of a prmted- 
book 3 very much less than that of the same matter wntten hy the' 
hand. Hence we have, within the compass of a hand-volume, a dic- 
tionary or other book of reference, which, in an ancient library, 
would have filled a comiiartment; and the convenience of consulting 
it js increased m much the same proportion as its compression. 


* “ Otcero hath recorded, that the whole Poeme of Homer called Ihas, \ras 
wntten in a peace of parchnun, which was able to be conched within a nnt- 
sheU ” — ^Hollasd’s Phny, i 167. 

Lalanne {Ounosit^s Bibhoyraphtgues) desenbes an edition of Rodiefoncault’s 
Maxims, published by Didot in 1829, as printed typographically in pages 
zneasunng 951 square millimetres, aad contauuag 26 lines, with 44 letters to 
the line A page one inch and twenty-one hnndMths square, would be about 
eqnal to 951 square millimetres, or one square mch and forty-six hundredths, 
which would give 783 letters to the mch This fiills far short of what has been 
accomplished by the pen, and veiy greatly below the performances of the graver. 
Mr. Charles Toppan, an eminent engraver of New York, has engraved the 
Lord’s Prayer wiUi its title, and the Ten Commandments ivith title and num- 
bers, and his own initials, withm a ciide of less than fiirty-one hundredths of 
an mch in diameter. The number of letters and figures on this plate is 1530, 
and as its area is a tnfle over an eighth of a square mch, the number of letters 
to the square mch would be 12,000. According to Lalaime, the Iliad contains 
501,930 letters, and of course, if engraved with eqnal nunuteness, the whole 
I/tad would be contained withm the compass of less than fbrfy-two square 
mches, or, in other words, on a slip of paper one mch wide and twenty-one 
mches bng, printed on both sides. 

The title of Mr. Toppan’s engravmg can be made out, and, in a very strong 
bght, much more of it read, without a magnifier, at least by the microscopic 
vision of a near-sighted person, but the height of the lettere does not exceed the 
150th part of an mch, and it cannot be said to be legible to the naked eye. 
Lalanne says that Huet proved by expenment that a thin parchment, measur- 
mg 27 by 21^ centimfetres, whidi would give an area of 89 square mches, 
wntten on both sides, would oontam the Biad, and such a parchment, he 
observes, would readily go mto a common-sized nut Mr. Toppan might double 
the height and width of his letters and spaces, and still print the whole Biad on 
one side of such a leaf 

Among the impudent forgeries of the notorious bimonides, there were manu- 
scripts of wonderful beauty of execution, and written m characters almost as 
Qunute as those of Mr Toppan’s engraving. 
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§ 11 On the other hand, the facilities of production have ^pinltii. 
ph^,the ofbooks out of all proportion to the needs of bterature. 
'~The cost of a hook hes mamly m what printers call composition, 
that IS, the arrangement of the type and pages to receiie the im- 
liression The amount of this item is the same for one copy as for a 
hundred thousand, and thO typographical composition of a volume is 
scarcely more expensive than the execution of a single copy carefully 
vmtten hy hand. Eve^’ successive repetition of a manuscript costs 
as much as the first, and each, of course, as much as the type-settmg 
for a whole edition of a prmted book. Hence, an anci^t author, 
who desired a wide and permanent circulation for his hook, would 
study to confine it withm such lumts of hulk and price that it could 
be rented and multiphed without an extravagant tax on the purses 
of his public. But when the cost of hooks was so reduced hy prmt-, 
ing that the pnce of one ancient volume would buy a hhrary, and a ’ 
publisher could circulate a hundred copies for a less sum ^an was , 
'.formerly expended m producing one, the necessity of conciseness and 
compression was no longer felt TVhile, therefore, the immortal' 
History of Thucydides, which, after three and twenty centuries, 
numbers hardly fewer readers than in the days of its greatest 
domestic glory, is contamed m two pocket volumes, Thuanns m the' 
sixteenth century extends his narrative of the events of a few years, 
on a narrow theatre, to seven fohos, the weight of which has already 
smothered the fame of their author. So numerous have hooks 
become, hy modem facilities of production and reproduction, that 
men of vaned tastes and multifanons rcafimg can find time to 
peruse nothmg. They skun over hooks, or, ns the French expressii ely 
say, they parconrent les livres, run through them, study them 
hy tables of contents and indexes " 'WTiat,- read hooks said one 

of the great hghts of European physiological science to a not less 
emment Amencan scholar, “I never read a hook m my life, except 
the Bible” He had time only to glance over the thousands of 
volumes which lay around him, to consult them occasionally, to 
excerpt the particular facts or lUustrations which he needed to aid 
him m his own researches. 

The elder Plmy, the most mdefatigahlo labourer, the most vora- 
cious htemry glutton of ancient tunes, m that remarkable dedication 
of his ‘Natural History’ which 1 have just cited, says, that he had 
collected his cucyclopaidia out of two thousand volumes, written hy 
one hundred approved authors, all of which he had diligently read.* 


• “ la 3S Bools I have comprised 20,000 tilings, nil worthic of regard and 
consideration, winch 1 hare collected out cf 2000 volam® or thereabout^ that I 
have diligently read {and yet vene few o'" them there he, that men learned 
otherwise, and studious, dare meddle witlioU, for the deepe matter and hAden 
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Now, to judge from the Herculanensiaa manuscnpts, these two 
thousand rolls would hardly have made two hundred fair octavos, 
and this was probably the entire library of the most learned of the 
Homans. In modem times, scholars by no means milhonaires, as 
Thott in Denmark and Murr m Germany, have collected hhranes of 
more than one hundred thousand volumes, each of which was 
eqmvalent to many of Plmy’s, though we may well doubt whether 
the relative value was proportioned to the hulk 
§ 12. The art of stereotypmg has greatly mcreased the ease ol 
multiphcation, and, in hoo^ much m demand, lessened the cost of 
production, and of course augmented the pecuniary profits of the 
publisher and the author, though without a correspondmg reduction 
of pnce to the consumer, and with some detnment to -the mtereste 
of hteiature. Trae it is, that a writer who designs to stereotype his 
work has strong mducements to carry it to the highest pitch of 
completeness and finish, and, if it belongs to any department of 
progressive knowledge, to hrmg it down to the latest moment in the 
history of his subject. But a hook once stereotyped is substantially 
immutable. To every suggestion of improvement, to every exposure 
,of error, every announcement of advancement by other mc[mrers m 
the same field, and even to new thoughts growing out of his own 
researches or nper reflections, the author must reply, with Pilate, 
“What I have written, I have wnttenl” and the cnticisms of 
friends and foes ahke are but arguments after judgment. The 
possession of a set of stereotype plates enables a capitalist to defy 
competition. Hence the art of stereotyping is one of the means 
which strengthen the tyianmcal monopoly of hterature ; and though 
it may serve to diffuse knowledge more widely, it tends to retard its 
real progress.f 


secrets therein contained), and those written Ij 100 sereral elect and approved, 
authors ” — ^Hollaud’s Phny (Dedication) 

* The hugest libran^ which royal mnnificence founded m ancient tunes, 
admitting that the number of volumes has not been exaggerated, were, doubt- 
less, much inferior m quantify of matter to very many existing collections of 
printed books The most extensive library before the mvention of pnntmg, of 
which we have credible accounts, was that of Tnpoli m Syria, composed chiefly 
of Arabic books, and detroyed by the crusaders Christian ^lots have 
declaimed much i^iainst the harhansn? of Omar, who is accused of the wanton 
destruction of the Alexandrian library, but how many of them have stigmati^ 
the equally blmd and culpable tanaticism whidi led the champions of the cross 
to bum the far Larger collection at Tnpoli, Cardinal Cisneros to destroy eighty 
thousand Arabic manuscripts, and eien Fiddlier to applaud Chtdmal Ximenes 
for having made an auto-d.a-fe of five thousand Korans? 

See Vuardot, Etslmrc des Arales et des Ilora d’E^ayne, vol. i chap 1, anu 
Tol 11 chap 2, also, i?cc«e Onentttle,i\ 495 

f In England and the United States, -shere every hook for which a laive 
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To stnse ttc exact balance between the vanons influences of flie 
art of rnntmgj with its mechanical conditions, for good and for evil, 
IS to earthly Unities impossible ; but there can be no doubt that to 
the improvement of language, as a means of intercommunication 
between all the ranks of humamty, and therefore to the general 
elevation of humamty itself m the scale of being, it is the most 
important, the most beneficent of the mventions of man. 


dicoL'vtion 15 expected is steieofypcd, the last edition dificrs from the first only 
in the title page, which is lenewM every year as regularly as the Almanac: In 
Germany, where stereotyping is httle practised, the small editions usually 
printed Tspidiy enoceod each other, anid almost alwars with considerable changes 
A German scholar, m his first edition, generally exammes and refates all that 
has advan^ by other writers of all times and conntnes upon the same 
subject, and those who fany the first edition are fortunate if they do not soon 
find that the author has made that worthl^, refntmg himself in the second. 
There is never an end to the “Last fords'* and “More last Words” of a 
German Bmcter, so long as be lives, raid yon are safe m quoting his authonty 
only fiom Ostem to Michaehs, and hbchaelis to Ostein, because every new 

Messe brmgs with it either a recantation of his former news, or an advance 
upon them 

To speak senonsly, the mtellectnal independence and moral courage of Ger 
many, and tho°e habits of persevering and continned imearch, which forbid the 
scholars of that country to settle down upon the results of even their own mves- 
ugations as final sicrco/jjpcdf oondnsions, have been of infimte service m pro- 
moting the mciease of knowledge and extendmg the ^here of human thought. 

1 wirald gladly have added some speculations on the influence of the Tde- 
raph, and its inexorable “ ten words," on language, but I have ^rcady perhaps 
devot^ too much space to tbs cousideiation of the mediani’wl conditions which 
operate on human spixeb. 
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GSTHOmCAIi CHANGES IN ENGLISH. 


§ 1. Causes of orthoepical changes § 2. Pronunciation of English and ^glo- 
Saxon. § 3 Sources of infortnafion on th history of our pronunciation 
§ 4 Pronunciation of Old English. § 6 The vowel a. § 6. The vowel 
e, § 7. The vowel*. §8 The vowels o and « §9 Diphthongs §10. 
Consonants § 11. The letters 6 and c § 12 The letter tf. § 13. The 
letters / and g. § 14. The letter h § 15 The letters I and r. § 16 
The two sounds of th. § 17 The letter to. 

§ 1. Eew sulijects lielonging to tihe study of languages are more 
difficult of investigation than the successive changes in their pro- 
nunciation They are difficulty because the memory of a man or a 
generation, which almost alone preserves the record of such changes, 
IS not long enough to admit of mutations greater than the transpo- 
sition of an accent, the lengthenmg or sHorterung of a vowel, and the 
like, and our vocal notation is so mcomplete and irregular, that we 
are alrvays doubtful what sormd is represented by any given com- 
bination of letters, unless m the case of known words, which habit 
has rendered farmliar to the ear. The obsolete words which occur m 
Chaucer and m Spenser are almost as imcertam m dieir sounds as if 
they belonged to an unknown tongue. We are, therefore, much m 
the dark as to the fact of a change m any given case, and it is 
seldom that we can say positively how any one word was pronounced 
a century ago. But m the few cases where the change is estahhshed, 
we are generally wholly unable to account for it True, there are 
observed m all nations, all languages, tendencies to this or that 
revolution in pronunciation; but whence these tendencies, what are 
their laws, and what connexion have they with changes in the 
signification of words, or their combination in penods?* In the 
case of a people like that of early England, or of the modem United 
States, made np of a hundred elements, exposed to a thonsand 
external mflnences, we may see obvious causes of fluctuation in 
pronunciation; but in sedentary, homogeneous races secured by 


• See Notes and TUnstrations, On the Cmnesxm hetveeen Orthoqncal and 
Syntactical Changa 
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position from foreign contact, it is often impossible to suggest any 
tixplanation of ortboepic mutations The people of Iceland have 
been less exposed to external influences than any other oivflized and 
culfarated nation of Europe, yet, whfle their grammar and their 
Tocabulaty have remained essentially unaltered, their pronnnciation 
appears to have nndeigone considerable changes In ETorvray, a 
countiy also emmcntly exempt from the action of extiancouB forces, 
and -which, seven centuries emce, used the same language as that 
of there has been a great revolution m the pronimciation of 

those woii which remam the same m the dialects of both , and this 
observation apphes with no less force to Sweden, uhich is almost 
equally secluded from foreign influences. I qieak now wholly with 
reference to the pronunciation of words which have remamed m use, 
m tonns substantially the same, not of lexical or grammatical 
changes.* - 

§ 2 Many of our English words vary much m pronunciation 
from their cognates m the other Gothic dialects , and while, on the 
one hand, it is difficult to suppose -that their present articulation can 
be as widely distinct from their oftn pnimtive utterance as it is 
from that of the same words in hvmg Continental langiiages, it is, 
on the other, scarcely less so to imagme that the orthoepy of Anglo^ 
Saxon differed from that of its Contmental sisters as much as English 
pronunciation now does f , 


* Kadc says that, in anaentlcdanSic,/, -when not initial, had in all cases the 
sound of e, so that nafn, name, wis pronounced notn In modern Icelandic 
the same word is pranoonoed naibn; the verb nefna (infinitive), nclma, but 
the pa^t tense, nefndi, as if written nomndi, and the participle nefnt like 
nemnt In the same woids, as used in the modern Scandinavian, the Danish has 
an ortbcgiaphy which doubtless once represented the onginni pronnnciaiion 
though now differently articulated K afn is in Danish written Kav n , hut 
the av IS prononnoed Uke the German an or nearly our ou, go that Kavn and 
noun are much the same m sound. But in Sweden the spiking and pronunm* 
tioa correspond to the modern Icdandic articulation of the past tense and parti* 
ciplc N’ afn IS, in Swedish, namn, nefna, nSmna 
t This discrepancy between the English (and probably Anglo-Samn) and the 
Teutomc pronunciation of words identical in etymology and spelling appears to 
me to add some weight to the opinions I have opim^ ooncermng the cssen* 
tiallr composite character of the Anelo-Sason Iwguage, and its dinstinctncsis 
ftoai the comparatiiely homogeneous dialects of the Teutonic stock All these 
latter agree m rejectu^ the two sounds of the lA (}> and S) which we have 
inherited front the Anglo-Saxon, they pronounce, approximately, i like our c, 
and e like oar a ; they have the softened S and C and the guttural and palatal 
c4 and 9, which arc wanting in English , and they have not the English cA and 
ft or the Attg1o.S3xon and English combinrtion Avr (iih) Our articulation 
though very far from •Amading with that of the Scandinavian languages, 
cevertliclcss, on the whole, agrees intb it mote nearly tnaa with that of the 
German The vulgar Xew fiigland p-onunaation of the d.}ihthoag ou o' mr, 
gene-ally represented in writing it os provmoal ly co j, p-evatls in severaJ 
RM. TJtS 2. 
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The pronunciation of Anglo-Saxon is a matter of very great ! 
uncertamty. The ophuons of grammarians on this subject^ howerer I 
positively expressed, are httle better than conjectures, and the^ 
explanation of the changes -whidi are known to have occurred is 
very obscure. With respect to the fluctuations m modem Tln p lisb 
the difficulty is hardly less, and it is increased by the notonous feet 
that the differences of local pronunciation were, until 'within a very , 
recent penod, much greater than at present, so that, when we have 
ascertained that a particular author pronounced m a particular way, 
we are not always authorized to infer that he followed any generally i 
recognised stan^d. ^ 

§ 3. The sources of mfoimation on the history of our pronuncia- 
tion are — old treatises, expressly on Enghsh grammar and orthoepy, 
or on foreign languages, m which compansons are given between 
English and foreign sounds , c^ial remarks of authors not ivriting 
_professedly on this subject ; and, lastly and chiefly, poetical _compo* 
sitions. This last standard of comparison is not a sure gmde, except 
m regard to accentuation, wher^ as the metre determines the 
quantity of each word, the only source of uncertamty is the doubt 
whether the author may not have displaced the accent by poetic 
Ucence. Tn reference to rhymes, there is, first, the great difficulty 
of detemuning the sound of either of the words in the pair, whereby 
to test the pronunciation of the other, and then the possibihfy that 
the rhymes, m a particular case, were of that imperfect class which 
necessity renders allowable. The word heaven, for instance, has few 
perfect rhymes m English, and of these few, most are, hke leaven, 
seven, eleven, words not likely to be used in the same couplet ■with 
heaven. The consequence is, that it is more frequently made to 
rhyme with given, driven, riven, striven, than with words exactly 
comcident with it m sound. A foreigner, knowmg as httle of the 
orthoepy of modem English as we do of that of the sixteenth 
century, would probably infer, from a comparaison of the examples 
where heaven is used m English poetry, that the combmation ea 
was, m English orthography, eqmvalent to short i. Natives are of 
course hable to the same error m argumg former identity of sound 
from former use in rhyme. 

English local districts, as well as m some, at least, of the Fnesian patois, and 
very possibly was once a nornaal sonnd in English, as it now is in Danish, where 
It is written av, or ev, as in Revle, rerne, revse, in which words it 
corresponds to the ou or oio in cow, refund, house, in the pronunciation of the 
Eastern States m America 

Almost every sound which is characteristic of Enghsh orthoepy is met with 
m one or other oT the Scandinavian languages, and almost all them peciihanfacs, 
except those of mtonaLon, are found m English, while between our articnlrtion 
and that of the German ^alects most nearly related to Anglo-&zon there are 
tnany .rreoonctlablc d1screp3nc.es. 
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In the Go&ic and Bomance languages,' vnth the remarhable 
exception of the French, the accentual systein is perhaps the most 
marked characteristic of their articulation. It is that ■which the 
foreigner first becomes a'ware ofi becaiise, m the mam, the accented 
sellable is the one most distmctly heard in Bstcmng to a strange 
language. Our means of knowing the ancient accentuation of English 
ari^ so iar as they go, capable of a good deal of certamty, and the 
law of change on this subject is evidently that of throwing the stress 
of ■voice more and more back towards the initial syllables, m accord- 
ance with the general rule m the cognate tongues ; so that English 
accentuation is becoming more and more Angliciaed, so to qieak, 
while the vocabulary is becoming Bomanized. There are certam 
sxcephons to this r^e m America, but I postpone the consideration 
of them until I examine the teudenmes of the language m America 
as contrasted with those it manifests in England. 

§ 4. The pronrmciation of primitive English is a subject of much 
interest in many points of ■view, but most obviously with reference 
to the character of early versification, and espedally to the question 
whether old English poems, as those of Chaucer and Gower, arc stnctly 
metrical, or merely, like the verses of Langland m * Piers Ploughman,’ 
rhythnucid. It is also hnguistically important, because we cannot 
compare our etymology and our inflexions ■with those of languages 
nearly or remotely related, without knowmg whether given sounds 
are expressed by the same signs in both. This uncertamty is a 
constant source of error in etymological reseaich, and especially in 
the attempts to deduce native words from Onental and other remote 
roots as written m European characters, for the imperfection of out 
alphabet often obhges travellers and scholars, in recordmg foreign 
words, to use one letter to eiqiicss two sounds very different to a 
tramed car, but for whifih our notation furnishes but a angle 
Sign* 

The oolhaon between the Anglo^ason and the Eorman-Prench 
orthc^phical and orthoepical ^tems, and the necessity of effectmg 
a compromise between them, naturally drew the attention of Engbsh 
scholars, at a very early penod, to the relation between sounds and 
the agns which represent them. The extract from the ‘Ormulum’ 
given at the concluaon of Lecture mx. shows that the writer had 
very carefully considered the subject ; and many of the manuscript 
copies of Gower ana Chaucer exhibit, in the urdfornuty and con- 
sistency of their orthography, like e^ndenco that it had received 
thoughtful and thorough mvestigation. Several attempts were made 
m the sixteenth century to reform the spcllmg of English, which had 
been much corrupted by causes already described m previous 
lectures. Among these attempts, the systan employed by Church- 
yaide m some of lus poetical works, and ndiculsd by SouUiej imdet 
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the name of “ Chnrchyarde’s TJglypgraphy,” is certainly not xery 
mvitmg to the eye, hut it is hy no means -without ment. The 
orthography proposed hy Alexander Gil, m his * Logonomia An^ca,* 
first puhhshed in 1619, is still better a^ptcd to the expression of the 
sounds of the language, and has the further advantage of suggesting 
the etymology of all native words more clearly than most other 
efforts m the way of phonographic wiitmg. It should he added, 
that the general concluaon tohe drawn from the ‘Logonomia’ is, that 
the change which has taken place in Enghsh pronunciation -withm 
two centres and a half is, with one or two marked exceptions, less 
than we should infer from our other sonrees of information on the 
subject. 

All the old Enghsh writers on orthography and pronuncaalion fail 
alike m the want of clear descriptive analysis of sounds, and of illus- 
tration hy comparison -with the orthoepy of other lat^uages more 
stable and unif orm m arfaculation. For this reason, and probably 
also on account of real dialectic differences of pronunciation between 
them,* they appear often to stand in very direct contradiction to each 
other, and it is quite impossible to reconcile or explam their discre- 
pancies. Under these circmnstances, no very precise and certam 
results can he arrived at, and I do not propound the opmions I am 
about to express as generally supported by anythmg more than a 
balance of probabilities. 

§ 5. "Whether the vowel a had m An^o-Saxon the same general 
sound as in Enghsh, or, if not, when the change in its force took 
place, cannot now he positively ascertamed. The most important 
direct authority I am aware of -with respect to the early pronuncia- 
tion of this vowel m modem English is that of Palsgrave, who, in 
his chapter on the French vowel, says, “The soundyng of a, which 
is most generally used throughout the Frenche tongc, is such as we 
use -vTith us where the best Enghsh is spoken, which is lyke as the 
Itahans sound a” There is no doubt that the Italian pronundation 
of a was the same m the sixteenth century as at present ; and hence 


* Gil, who was a native of Linoolsshire, but resided in London as head master 
of St. Paul’s School, speaks of six dialecte— the common, the Horthern, the 
Southern, the Eastern, the Western, and the poetic; but the exemplifications he 
gives pomt as often to differences m grammar and vocahnlaiy as m orthoepy 
As instances of fluctuations m pnnunciation, evidently with reference to what 
he calls the common dialect, he says that^ou was pronounced both yoie and yu ; 
toil, Iroil, soil, often iStl, brutl, sQil; shall either shal or shaicl; and bvtldeih, 
•ndifferently, huidoth, liUdeth, hee’deth,a,n'h.htldeth. This latter coniiis on must 
•.ave arisen, not in popnlar speedi, hut from the embarrassment occasioned hy 
a foreign orthography ; for thsugh Imild is Enghsh, the vowd combination iti 
is not, except in a very few native words beginning with g and q, in which latter 
case u takes the place of w. 
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it would appear that in Palsgrave’s time the noimal English sound 
of o was as it is heard m father, or what orthoepists generally call 
the Itaban a. Palsgrave gives no English example ; hut though h« 
statement cannot he accepted m. its Ml extent, there seems to he no 
good reason for douhtmg that this sound was much more common m 
older thgTi m more recent Engbsh French words, introduced collo- 
quially, would himg with them the French pronunciation, and in 
words denved ftom that source some time would elajse heforetho 
vowels would take the sounds hclongmg to them m En^h ortho- 
graphy. But the orthography of Churchyarde shows that in words 
rf Saxon etymology, as well as in many of French ongm, the a was 
in his time pronounced as at present He expresses this sound hy a, 
and wntes mesh, iaem, nasm, mesd, for mate, tame, name, made, and 
fiosm, dient, y<em, for flame, dame, fame. It is a famiharly tnou n 
fact that a had, until within a comparatively recent penod, the broad 
sound, as m wdll,\a many cases where we now pronounce it either as 
va. father or as m Aat Ben Jonson lays down the rule that this vowel 
before 7, followed hy another consonant, has always the broad sound, 
and he gives as examples the words salt, malt, halm, calm, m all of 
which he says the a sounds as m aU, caU, small, gcdl, fall, and tall. 
Bawm IS still the popular pronunciation of halm m many Engbsh 
and Amencan localities, but calm is seldom or never heard with the 
broad a Gil says that hdm, fault, and half were popularly pro- 
nounced hawm, fawf, and ha^ (or, in his phonographic system, 
ham, fat, and AqO, but that noany scholara articulat^ the I ; and he 
writes them halm, fault, and half.* The French nasal a wo^d very 
naturally be charged m Engbsh mto tho broad a, to which it more 
nearly approximates than to the shorter sounds of this vowd, with 
which Engbsh writers on French pronunciatiou usually compare it ; 
and acoorMgly Gil informs us that m advance, chance, France, de- 
mand, the a was sounded broad, as in tall, and m dance short or 
broad, mdifferently.f 

§ 6 In all Hie European languages the pronundabon of e is a 
subject of much difficulty, for, by almost imperceptible gradations, 
it runs tlirough the whole scale between a m fate, and ee m see, tho 
latter sound being the cqmvalent of the Conhnental t Gil, in 
dcscnbmg the vowels, says e is short m net, and long m neat. The 


• Mnicisfer, p 12S, says calm, balm, calf, mlTts, salves, were pronounced m 
his tune, ccjcn, baim, caalf, eosews, savxa 
t French-EngUsh pronouncing djcfconanes generally give the o in the Engl: h 
tantf as a ncarapptonnnUon to the Frcndi a nasdized m sins • the o in the 
English Ixnd as nearly the equivalent of o nasal m the French Jov. The Frend- 
nasal a is much better represented by Gd’s i, and the nasal o is a cl««r so and 
than our cho't o, and in £ict appromnates nearer to the EagLsh long o. 
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short scuna ne represents by simple c, the long S, and this vowel 
he distinguishes from the sound of ee m seen, keen, whether m words 
ordmanly spelt with one e, as m he, with two, as m the words just 
quoted, or with ie, as m leheve, shtdd. He also distmguishes long e 
(e) from long a, which he represents by o. His standards for this 
latter sound are tale and male, and he employs the character a before 
the hqmd r, as well as before other consonants, as, for example, in 
care, carejul, which he uniformly spells ear, earful. The long c (f) 
of Gil, then, was neither our a vafate, nor our e in ie, and he dis- 
crimmates between them all, not only in the examples 1 have cited, 
but m express and unequivocal terms.* 

It IS not easy to reconcile all Gil’s examples with each other, or 
to determine what precise sound he indicates by the vowel e, for he 
employs it ahke in words now pronounced with the soimds of e in 
ie, e m let, and a in fate, and m others again where the present pro- 
nunciation IS intermediate. In descnbing the vowels, he cites neat 
as an example of the sound of e, but m his table the standard for it 
IS heast, and the combination ea is almost always represented m his 
orthography by e Thus he writes dead, death, head, lead (noun), 
jiltasure, sweat (present tense), ded, deth, hed, led, plezur, swdt. 


* “ ’laxvirnv autem illaxn magnopere afiectant wyoariXot nostrsE Mopsx, 
qux quidem ita omnia attennant, nt a et o non abler perhorrescere videantar 
quam Appins Claudius z, sic etiam nostrx non emunt laun et kanibnk, smdonis 
species, ^ ten et hSmbnk ; nec edunt kapn, caponem, sed kepn, et fere Mjm , nec 
unquam ligununt bucherz met, butchers meate, i camem a l^iis, sed btccherz 
m\t Et quum sint omnes gmtbmin, non gentlunmen, i matrons nobiles, 
ancillas non vocant maidz s^ medz.” — Logmcmia Angina, second edition 
(1621), p 17 

The only instances in which G3 seems to confound the sound of ea and of 
long e with long t (ee) are m the words appear, which be spells appier, near 
spelt ntcr, and dear spelt dier ; upon whith lost word he remarks, “ 1 cum e in 
diphthongum coalescit m dier daim vel cams ” — Ihid, p 15 
But the confusion is apparent only, not real Dear and near certainly, and 
appear probably, were pronounced with the sound of long ee, and did not rhyme 
with fear, m the latter half of the sixteenth century, and doubtless m GQ’s 
time At that penod, almost the only ortboepical sign commonly employed in 
En^sh was an acute accent, to mdicate the long sound of e or ee, as may be 
seen in the old editions of Hohnshed, and veiy many other authors of that time. 
Dear was then usually spelt ddere , near, nicre , whereas fear and most other 
words now written with that endmg were spelt as at present, and without the 
accent Numerous exemphfications of this will be found lu Holinshed, as, for 
instance, on pp 368, 369, 370, 371, vol m , reprint of 1808 
In the rules for the pronunciation of English at the end of Sherwood's English 
and hrendi Dicbouaty, London, 1630, the sound of e French is ascribed to these 
diphthongs 

*‘Ea 4 et Les dipthongues ea 4" eise prononcent comme teach, deceive. 

“ Ee Ee, dipthmgue, on prononce i, comme need, seed, hreed, ^ecd, creed ” 
Hence it is evident that the vowel sound m teach, receive, was not that of ee is 
rnrd but was the Contirental e. 
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In dl these the votvel is now short e. Cleaie, grease, leaf, leaves, 
tea, mean, meat, meak, wheat, m all which the vowel, as now pro- 
nounced, IS the long e, he spells clev, gres, 18f, levs, se, men, met, 
wek, whet. Breal. and great, at present sounded as if written brake 
and grate, are brek and gret in Gil's system, and forbear, earth, 
learned, suxar, are forbSr, erth, lemed, swer. Eeaien he spells 
sometimes hevn, and sometimes hevn He also uses the same 
character to express the vowel sound of e m Grecian, these, were, 
there, perch, theirs, and they, wnfang Grecian, JSez, wer, tfer, perch, 
tSeiz, and iSei, though in one instance he spells this last word “ thei 
or thai,’’ 

Palsgrave, speaking of the French e, says* — “Sometyme they 
Eonndc him lyke as we do in our tonge in beere, beest,peere, beene, 
but e in Frenche hath never such a sonnde as we use to gyve him 
in a beere [bier] to lay a dead corpse on ; peere, a mate or fellow , a 
bee, such as maketh honny, and as we sound our pronouns tee, me, 
he, sheJ* In Palsgrave’s time, then, beast and bean were pronounced, 
nearly at least, baste and bane, as they still are in Ireland, and pro- 
vincaally in England. Taking this statement in connexion with the 
fact that Gil distinguishes e from both & and I, and comparing the 
words which he spells with e, I think we are authorized to conclude 
that he intended to indicate hy it a sound correspondmg to that ot 
6 m the French f 8te, which, the Anglo-French dictionaries to the 
contrary notwithstanding, is not the ednnd of a in fate, hut much 
more nearly that of e m there, as usually pronounced m New Eng- 
land. The e m there, in the Few England pronunciation, is the 
long vowel corresponding to the short a m man, so that hair and hat, 
or, better still, pare and parry, care and carry, respectively exem- 
plify the long and short sounds of the vowel * 

Most Enghsh orthocpists, I hehevc, now mamtam that the sound 
of e m there, and of ai m pair, is identical with that of a m fate, 
and say that pair, a couple, is precisely cqmvalcnt m pronunciation 
to payer, ho that pays It is cerfam that, at least until very le- 


* A passage in Harrey’ s Letter to Spenser, ffaslexooi, n. 281, though 
smttea for another purpose, shows thatyhir and other words cf like sound had 
two pioauncafcocs, cne of which was prohahly with the vowd sound of o in 
fate, the other that refened to in the test “ Marry, 1 confesse, some woides we 
have indeeda, as, for enicpie, fayer, e.ther for hcautifnll, or for a Jforte , ayer 
both pro acre, and pro hsrede ... . which are eominoaly, and maye 
■mdiScrentiy he assd eyther wayes Tor you shd as wdl and as crdinanlr 
haaefai-er as faire, and Ateras Atre” Harrey is here particularly referring 
to the p-uaouEcusg of taese wotIs as moaosyUablcs or as dissyllaHes ” Now, ty 
pronouncing them with the a xafafe, we nrcntablv male than dssyllahlcs, be 
esu'c our 1^ a is diphthongal ; but if wc pve the vowel the sound of e la the 
Freceb fe te they bmae raenosylisKc, because the vowd is simple 
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cently, educated persons in Amenca did make a distinction lietween 
these sounds, precisely analogous in kind to that hetueen the 
French e and e , that is, a m pate payer boro the same rela- 
tion to a m pavr, or e m there, that e in pdriode heats to e 
in per e. I cannot help thinking that the English theniselves do 
at this moment, in practice, generally discriminate between these 
vowel sounds, though theoretically they deny the distinction. But 
nevertheless, the authonty of pronouncing dictionancs is hkely to 
iirevail, and thus one of the radical sounds of the language, a sound 
which IS a recognised orthoepical element in almost every known 
speech, wiU, not improbably, be banished from the English tongue. 

The Ignorance of grammanans has done much to corrupt our lan- 
' guage, the dulness of orthoepists much to confuse our pronuncia- 
tion. The mahihty of Walker and his school to distinguish 
between the sounds we are considenng is a fruit of the same 
obtusity of ' ear which led them to confound the y final of such 
words as society with e in he, and thus to obliterate the distmc- 
tion between the long and short sounds, which characterizes espe- 
cially the orthoepy of all the Gothic languages. For a reason which 
will bo given in another lecture, the vowel sounds and shades of 
sound are particularly numerous in those languages, and the Gothic ' 
ear was keenly sensible to very subtle distinctions , but we are di- 
vergmg from their and our own pnmitive articulation in all pomts 
but accentuation, and, unless a reaction takes place, we shall soon 
be reduced to as meagre a hst of vowel soimds as belong to the 
Spanish or Italian.* 

§ 7. The orthoepy of the vowel t is attended with less diflScnlty 
than that of e, and there is' reason to think that the long and short 
sounds it serves to mdicate have remained essentially unchanged 
for centimes. The analogy of the other Gothic languages would 
lead us to expect to find the short sound wherever the vowel is 
followed by two consonants m the same syllable, but, contrary to this 
rule, i before Id or nd is, in Enghsh, almost uniformly long. Church- 
yarde indeed gives to i in child the short sound as m did, will; but 


* By admitting that the words spelt by Gil with e were prononnced with 
the sonnd of French e, Italian German and Swedish a, and properly distin- 
guishing this vow el from our diphthongal long o, we bnng early English orthoepy 
mto harmony with that of the crtguate languages, so far as respects a very large 
class of words common to them all We are, mdeed, still left with the puzzling 
question, how so many of them have lately acquired the sound of our modern 
long e, the Continental i Of this I confess myself unable to ofier a solution, 
but no philologist will deny that at sorru, pe-iod of the English tongue the 
vowel in most of these words had the mund of the Cortinental e, and it is as 
easy to explain the change upon the supposition that it took place withm two 
'eiitunes as upon the theory that .t wras i^e in the Anglo-Saxon period. 


I 
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this IS probably either a misprint or a prorlncislisni, for, in the 
‘Onnulum,’ difld, as well as bind, mind, uild, is spelt with a smgle 
hqnid, which, in the orthography of tlrat wrort, indicates that the 
preceding vowel is long In AiUdre, the plnral of child, on the 
contrary, the i is made short by rednphcating the I , whence it ap- 
pears that in Onmn’s time, or at least dialect, the singular and 
plnral of this noun were distinguished much as at present We pro- 
nounce the noun wind, in prose, with the ^ort t, in jioetTy often 
with the long vowel, but the verb to wind is always pronounced 
with t long Keither of these words occurs m the ‘Onnulnm,’ 
but there are denvatives from both, and these are spelt with two 
nn, so that m the thirteenth century both probably took the short 
vowel * 

It IS an observafaon more famihar to foreign phenologists than 
to ourselves, that the English long vowels arc nearly all diph- 
thongs, that IS, the proper long sound in comhination with that of e 
(the Contmenlal i), orm some cases u. Thus our a in day, and even 
m/aie, is really a (the Continental e)+e. Chnrchyarde had de- 
tected this, and it is a proof of the acuteness of his eat that he 
should have made so nice an observation, though he is not always ac- . 
curate m his resolution of the diphthong He represents long a by a, 
and writes make, meek, take, tik, and the hke. The diphthongal 
character of our long vowels, though obvious enough in the case of 
a and e, is less so in o and v, where the snbordmate element is the 
obscure u, but it is vety palpable and conspicuous in the long t, which 
IS a true diphthoi^, consistii^ of the o in father followed by e, 
and m many Continental languages the same or a very similar soimd 
IS represented by the combmation ai Churchyardc, mistaking the 
true character of t long, espresses it by ye, making y the prin- 
cipal, e the auxiliary vowel, and he writes whme, strike, respectively 
vshyene, stryele John Knov, who was a contemporary of Church- 
yardc, founded his orthography on a similar pnnaple, hut he em- 
ploys the vowel i as the subordinate clement, or sign of prosodical 
length, where Cburcbyarde uses e Thus he spells make, maik , 
beer, heir; beast, beisf ; pnest, jireisf ; like, lyil,, wife, wytf; restore, 
restoir ; and book, bail f 

Spenser, m his ‘Mother Hubberds Tale,’ has these lines . — 


* Gil, p 10, spdU the nocn tnad, vrod, which indicates the loan sound oi 
tbereuel. 

t Other Scottish and English writers had adoptel a similar orthography at 
en eirlier^penod, but Knox is more consistent and unifoTm in his adherence to 
it than King James, Bdlenden, or anv Scotch writer whose iro'fcs 1 have 
- tsniemed 
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“ Wbaome (sad she), before the ■world was cnill, 

Thfi ^0“ Ape, dishking of their enll 

And hard estate, determined tc seeke 
" Thdr fortunes farre abroad, lyche with his lyehe ” 

Here iibe e serves, not to lengthen the y, hut as a disresis, to 
resolve the diphthong into its constituent parts, and make like an 
iambus "Whenever, in pronouncmg such words,as like, -we dwell 
much on the vowel, it becomes very distmctly diphthongal, and we 
make the monosyllable a dissyllable, as Spenser, to help at once 
rhyme and metre, has done. The difference is barely this : in our 
ordinary pronunciation of the combination ae, represented by long i 
m English, we habitually accent the first vowel element^ the a, and 
this articulation, a bemg sounded as father, would he expressed by 
wntmg “ like,” Id-eke ; hut if we transfer the accent to the e, jhe final 
element, we make it a dissyllable, la-eke. 

French words, transferred to Enghsh, naturally retain for some 
time the Continental pronunciation of t^s vowel, hut m most com- 
binations it tends to conform itself to Enghsh orthoei^. Oblige, for 
example, in its comphmentaiy sense, is a word recently mtroduced 
&om France, for this is a meamng unknown to Shakespeare, and, as 
a word of ceremomal phraseology, it was at first xjronounced dbleege, 
but it IS now almost uniformly arboulated -with the Enghsh sound of 
i long. 

§ 8. The vowel o is almost as rague and uncertam as e. "With 
respect to the long o, Gil dffers very httle finm modem orthoepists, 
but Ohurchyarde is not so easily reconciled with our present pro- 
nunciation. In accordance with his general i^stem of vowel- 
notation, he represents long o by the combmation oe, and 'wntes in 
that way most of the syllables now sounded with long- o, but he 
apphes the same notation to many now pronounced very differently, 
^us, school he ■writes skod, poor poer, shoot shoeti, lose loes, go^ 
goed, blood bleed, blush bloeshe, and push poeshe. On the other 
hand, Futtehham, in his ‘Arte of Enghsh Poesie,’ demes that jioor, 
or even door, is pronounced with long o. "If one should rune,’’ 
says he, “ to this word {restore'), he may not match him with doore 
or poore, for neither of both are of like terminant either by good 
orthography or m natural sound.” * Ben Jonson ascribes to this 
letter two sounds “ In the long time,” observes he, “ o soundeth 
sharp and high,” and he assimilates it to the Greek O. This is 
evidently our long o m note, and our author cites that word, together 
•with chSsen, hosen, holy, open, over, throie, and/offy, as exemplifying 
it. Jonson, therefore, must have pronounced folly as if ■written 


* Gil ■nntes doors, dnrz, and of conisr ■iscn1)e5 to ire oc in door tbc samt 
Bound as we now gne to poor. 
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fdy, and in sevetsd of ins poems lie Tkrass it vnth My, wluc3i, 
indeed, Tronld now be allowable, not as a perfect tbym^ but by 
poetic Ticenoe. “In the short time,” contmnes be, “it somndetb 
moie'flat and abm to tt,” and. of this he cites as instances the words 
cosen, doeen, moffier, brotfier, loue, andproie. Had he stopped here 
we should have inferred thatjproue was in Jonson’s time pronounced 
pruv, because all his other examples have now the vowel-sound of 
short « But ina-cmnch as in a Latm note to this passage he says 
that this sound was generally expressed in En glish by double o, 
and that it corresponded exactly to the French ou, we ^ould con- 
dude that the « to which he comi»aTes the short o was not the short 
u m haf , but perhaps the tt in fuU (wlncih is not related to u in hut, 
bnt is a short vowel corresponding to long oo in pool), and, con- 
sequently, that these words were pronounced respectively coosin, 
doozen, moother, hroother, toove. In £ict, Laneham, Spenser in his 
Letter to Harvey, and many other authors of the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, write these very words with oo, and the frequency 
of such rhymes as love prove, love move, would srem to lend some 
support to the theory that they were aQ pronounced as they would 
he aoociding to our present orthoepy rf spelt with oo. But the 
question is hy no means so easily disposed oh Gil says that u is 
“tenuis aut crassa; tenuis est m verho fu vz, use utor; ctassa 
brevis est u, ut m piononane «s, nos ; ” and m bis table of sounds 
he employs the participle ^a, as the standard excmphfication of this 
sound; spoon (in his orthography, grfln), for long w The short 
sound he in^cates hy the oommon form of the vowel, and he giells 
dozen, brother, mother, love, respectively, duzn, hriifer, miifer, luv, 
thus directly contradicting Jonsonb ide, and assigning to these 
words a pronunciation -precisely like that of our day. On flie other 
hand, he uses the same vowel in many instances where wc now 
pronotmoe words with the normal sound of oo, as, for example, gud 
good, wud wood, teaman (su^ ) woman, /a? full (and aU the termina- 
tions in -ful short also), pash push, lush bush, vntJ wool. Most of 
these words ocent m numerous instances m the ‘Logonomia;’ and 
though it seems improbable that they were ever jirononnced with 
the sound of k m tts, yet they are too carefully distmgmshed linm 
words with the long sound of oo to he supposed to be typogiapbical 
errors In ftc many other words where this very cmnmon Engbsh 
sound is met with, Gil's notation is in accordance with modem 
usage. Gil and Jonson were contemporaries, and both residentB ol 
london. _ To reconcile them scans impressible; vud we must there- 
fore oonclnde that the prounneahoa of the worus ooncetnii^ wHcb 
they disagree was very unsettled.* 


• llnlaa'es's ohsravates upon the vtmil o do not «d ranch 
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. There has been some qnesfaon wheliher the present pronunciation 
of u m nature^ and other hke combinations, is of recent origin, but 
the authonty of Gil shows that it was employed m his time, 'for he 
distmgaibhcs the u m words of that termination both from u m «s, 
and from the simple long « or oo m ooze, which he expresses by the 
character fi He spells nature and hterature, natvr, literatvr, em- 
ploying the same sign as m use, -which he writes vz, and those 
words must of course have been articulated much as they are at this 
day. 

§ 9. Whether there were any tme diphthongs in Old Enghsh, and, 
if not, when they were mtroduced, is a question which cannot now 
be answered. In the ‘ Ormulum ’ we have the vowel combmations, ce 
represented by a smgle character, and probably pronounced as a 
smgle vowel; eo, usually represented m modem orthography and 
perhaps orthoepy by ee ; and the vowel and semi-vowel combma- 
tions aw, ew, and ow. Besides these, w is used before all the vowels, 
and i long may have had the same diphthongal character as at 
present. After e and o always, and generally after a, the w is 
doubled, which imphes that the vowel preceding was short; and 
the probabihty is that those combinations were articulated as trae 
diphthongs. The orthography of some old manusenpts seems to mdi- 
cate a very full and distmct pronunciation of both elements m these 
last combinations, as, for instance, m the metneal romance of ‘ Sir 
Amadace,’ published by the Camden Society, where we find how^ 
und.es, rowunde, powunde, commawund, for hounds, round, pound, 
command (commaund) , and in the ‘ Avowynge of King Arthur’ m 
the same volume, rowuntahle, wowundes, raumnsme, encowuniur- 
tnge, for round table, wounds, ransom (raunson), and encountenng. 

§ 10. Consonants, though by no means unchangeable, are more 
stable than vowels, the law of their mutations is more constant, or at 
least better ascertamed, and they irequently remain fixed m the 
wntten, after th^ have been lost or changed m sound in the spoken 
dialect • Hence, m researches mto the history of language they are 


the difficulty He remarks, p 115, "O Eouudeth as mudi upon the u which 
IS his cosm, as upon the 6 which is his natorall, as in co^n, dozen, mother, 
which 0 IS still natnrallie short, and hdzen, frdzen, rodlher, -nhich o is natoralhe 
long” On p 152 he explains the apparent discrepancy in his notation of 
mother, by wnting mother, the female parent, mother , mother, a slatternly girl, 
mother On p. 116 he -writes to, preposition, two, do, undo, remove, with 
the same sign as cozen, dozen, mother , whence we should mfer that the vowel 
sounds -nere alike, but he also writes glove, dove, and shbve in the same way. 
To the uoi-d lace he assigns two sounds, love and lore, one being the verb, the 
other the noun, though it does not appear which part of speech has the grave, 
and w hich the acute, accent. The rhyming poetry of that penod (1575) might 
letermme this question 

* The French orthography presents a wider discrepancy between the -wntten 
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cf cardinal importance, and consequently have almost eiclnavely 
the attention of etymologists, -nrhil^ on the other hand, their 
supposed permanence, immutabOity, and disti n ctness of character 
have led tKem to he much neglect^ hy orthoepists, as elements too 
constant, ohvions, and trell nnderstoodjto require much investigation 
or explanation. But, m point of fact, consonants are very far fitom 
being so vrdl discnmmatc^or are such dnrahle oonstitnents of spoken 
la-ng nggp as IS generally assumed. It is true that their dififerences are, 
for the most part, more easily appreciated by the ear, thou^ less 
eaaly mutated by the tongue^ than those hetwreen vovrds ; hnt he vrho 
observes the mdistmct arhcnlation of consonants m Danish, the con- 
founding of the hard and soft sounds of 5 in some dialects of Arabii^ 
and of I and r in the Polynesian islands, the separation m Italian and 
Spanish of consonants rrhich coalesce in English,* tiie almost in- 
audible difference between the two L in some Oriental languages, not 
to speak of nnmerons other pecnlianties of the like sort, wiU he 
convmced that onr own consonants may deserve and repay a more 
careM study than English orthoepists have yet given them. The 
lower classes of the French Canadians habitually confound the mutes 
k and t, m oeitmn combinations, and say milder, moi/ne for mdticr , 


sad spolxn dolects than any oUier European language. landor in hu Canrer 
eaiion mth DdQle, asks, “ What man of wbat nabon, andent or niodeni, conU 
imagine tbe edstecoe a people on the same dohe with himsdf who employ 
the letters eanx to eiprcs the sound of 0?'" In fairness he shonld hare 
allowed Delille, by way of set-off, to nm thiongh Qie list of sounds, simple and 
oomponnd, which wC ajrtss hy the fonmdahle combination oagh. The ctymo- 
logT of a large proportioa of the trench voeahnlary fe traceable only hy its 
wntien forms^ fir, as articalated, the words often Icsc sU resemblance to their 
ongmals, and it is the snppress'on or dninge of consonants that d.sgaises them. 
■Whether the orthography ever represented the pnmtnaaticn is veiy donhifnl, 
and Giora has shown that, some centuries since, the d.nTcpan(y was eren 
greater than it is now. 

* I thinfc what I have callsd the cortlesoenee of consonants is more marked m 
English than m any of the tsta tcagnes, except perhaps in Canidi. It is par- 
bcniarly ohnocs in onr articulation of I, n, and r foll^ed hy another conso- 
nant, and of I and r prooeded hy another consonant, m the same syllaWc, our 
ir-oBundatioa o'" which comhaiations is of a diphtfangal chaiact^, while in 
Spanish and Italian these elements are as distinctly and mdepcndently articu- 
lated as any othe*s By way of compensat-on for this eonfwon of sound, we 
exrggciate the diarer.s cf seme censonants incapile of thus sliding into euh 
odicr, and interpose an obscure vowd between them. Ch/ism and other wo’ds 
orsimihreadmgarepcpalarly p-onoenced as dissylhhlcs, and in l!oss!mi,be- 
'OT, fo«m, and cViso-i we have introduced a untfeu vowd between the a and 
n of the radicals. The consonant tn does not Tcaddy unite even with a preceding 
Lqjd, ird hence the vu^sr proauacatioa cffirn, ieHsn, for dm, he’m, and the 
wcid a!antn fer alar^ It ts pe'haps in th.s xdnclanee cf n to coalesce with 
a p-oarfing hqaii tait we find the c^lanation cf the siippresron of the I ir 
leujT, ea'm, and other words of ending 
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The double forms nuncrus aud nuntius, and the 
like, show that the Bomans did the same thmg, if, as has been 
supposed, their c had always the force of k.* An extraordmaiy 
instance of this particular confusion occurs m the remarks on pro- 
nunciation prefixed to the edition of Webster’s large Dictionary 
prmted m 1828 lii that essay, the leaco^pHerpwhose mosF 
conspicuous defects were certainly not those of the ear, after havu^ 
devoted a lifetime to the study of Enghsh orthoepy and etymology, 
informs the student that “ the letters d answenng to kl are pro- 
nounced as if written U; cZear, cfean, are pronounced fZ'ear, tfean. 
Gl is pronounced dl , glorj is pronounced diary” 

The pronunciation of the English consonants m general partakes 
of the stabihly which marks their articulation m other languages, 
and there is good reason to believe that it isj m this respect, more 
accordant with the Anglo-Saxon than are the cognate Scandmavian 
dialects with their 01d-2Torthem ongmaL 

§ 11. The h of the En^ish alphabet is very pure and distinct m 
its pronunciation, showing no tendency to the more explosive articn- 
' lation of some German dialects, or the more fiicative of the Spamsh, 
and I am aware of no reason for supposing that it has undergone any 
change as an element of English orthoepy f 


* The interchange of these mates explains the doable form tmd (whence 
tinder), and ktndle 

f The pedant Holofemesin Love's Ldboar's Lo^ cnticizes the pronimciation 
of the coxcomb Don Adnano de Aimado, and calls him a “ racker of orthography,” 
because he ” speaks dout fine, when he should say doubt ; det when he ^ould 
pronounce debt, d, e, b, t, not d, e, t " The mgemous commentator of the excellent 
edition of Shakespeare publishing m Boston hence argues that consonants now 
silent were, m Shakespeare’s tune, heard on the bps of punsts, and that the 
change firom the ancient pronunciation (m which he supposes thee consonants 
to hare been articulated), to the modem, in which they are silent, took place 
between 1575 and 1625, and he ates Butier’s Grammar of 1633 to show that 
at that period 6 was not pronounced in either of the words m question, and was 
retamed m speUing merely to show their denration firom the Latin The only 
authonty for the position that th^ ever were pronounced m Enghsh is the 
criticism of Holofemes which I hare just cited. Holofemes is at once a pedant 
and an ignoramus His English and his Latm are equally barbarous, and the 
testimony of sudi a person would be insufficient to establish the position, even 
if uncontradicted But the evidence to the contrary appears to me strong, and 
I am jiersuaded that there never was a period when 'ffie 6 was commonly sounded 
m either uord, though mdividuals may baie been gnfity of such an affiectation. 
Debt and doubt are descended from the Latin words d e b e o and d u b 1 1 o, but 
we derived them from the French, not the Latm, at a period when French was 
as famiharly used in Enghind as English itself, and of course, as in other cases, 
we took them with the Frendi pronunciation. The atguments of Genm m his 
Ricr^atiom Phdologiques, and the express words of Palsgrave (p 26), show 
satisfactorily tlint m the French dehie and doubte, the old forms of dette and dbufe, 
the b was not sounded even when it was wntten Robert cf Glouceiter, m the 
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The Anglo-Saxon c had very probahly the cotihle force of the^ 
Italiaa e, representing, in different comhmatiora, ch and 1; -which, 
latter consonant did not properly belong to the native alphabet,! 
flinng;Ti not absolutely unknown to it ‘When it preceded n at the 
beginning of words, as in cjifotc, knee, cndtcon, to know, and cnotto,! 
knot, there can be httle doiibt that it was pronounced, as L now is ' 
in BiTnilnr combinations in modem German; but it became silent j 
soon after the Norman Conquest, and c Las smce undergone httle if 5 
any chaise of sound. 

§ 12. The confusion into which Anglo-Saxon orthography -was* 
thrown by the introducbon of the Latin and French elements, hrmg- 
ing with them an alphabet diffenng more or less from the Saxon in 
the form and power of its letters, soon led to the abandonment of the 
characters not common to the orthography of both the native and 
the foreign tongues. The Saxon j> and *, representing the two 
sounds of ih, which were -wantii^ m Latm and French, were dropped , 
and thou^ there was much irngularity in the use of substitutes for 
tbcm, d was very ftequently employed for the S, and f aiS e r, father, 
was acooidu^ly written fader. The employment of d for two pur- 
poses occasioned confusion m orthoepy, and this consonant was not 
only sounded as th m native words originally spdt with %, hnt it 
took the 1h sound in some others, and sometimes even in Latin pro- 
nunciation. Palsgrave warns the pupil against pronounong the d, 
in the French -words aiofiim, adoular, ** hke ih, as we of our tonge 
do in these wordes of latiue, ath, adjuiandum, for ad adjtaandumj 


thirteenth ccntaiT.wntcsfp 73)rfrff«,anap S9,doute I>ei,d€tte,doul,do!tte, 
nnd dmQhi, were the Rgnhsr spelling Datil after the RcfoTioataaD, and nmnerons 
examples of these fonns occur in Lord Bemets’ Froissarf, and in other writers 
of that and earlier centuries 117101 the difnision of dasacO Ltcratnrc, as I have 
elsewhere remarked, came in an orthography more consonant to etymoli^, but 
it was long before the orthoepy of the reformed words underwent a correspond- 
ing diange The combination h' is almost unproccmnceahle It docs not occur 
m Acglo-Saxcn, and in that langu-ge even the pt of the cognate dulecis passet 
jnto ft The combination et preents -no snui diScnlty, but we learn frem 
Cimpion (Haslcwooi’s GoUeebon, 11 187), that in J602,p^fcf, thongh <? 
had now been introduced into the wnften langn-gc, was still pronounced jp'j/ff. 
Speaser jhjmes «rf her and rfrifo'-, thoid and doitf. Gil quotes the verses con- 
taudng this last thyme, h iv. c. 111 . 41, withont remark, spelbng doubt, dont ; 
and on page 83, where th»Te is no questioa of rhyme, he sjsills drjy/til withont 
the 5 B Joason, Ep 71 to K James, rhymes clo'J>t and dccosit . 73, leiter and 
deitor; 119, bei and <J"5f In these cases, as in hundreds of others, the pro 
nuccahon of the h -would have detroyed Ike rl^e. It is then cotaia, that, 
befo’e the Eeibrmation. the 6 in these words was not even wnttec , the festi' 
laeay of Gil shows that it was not p-ononneed m 1621 ; and that of Botlcr, 
atod hr Mr ITh-fe, is positive that it was sileal in 1633 lYc h-ve ii!«o th« 
endea-e of rhyme that it was cot p-oaoanced m the interval, and IJolo'cmes is 
not a credible witness to the ocatrajy. 
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corraptly,” This e'^plams Fluellen’s proramoiation of twiversary as 
a^Aversaiy in * Heniy V.,’ aiAvertised cited in Halliivell, and other like 
cases The more general substitution of tli for tS has removed this 
source of embarrassment, and the consonant d seems to have nnder> 
gone no other change m articulation. 

§ 13. F had formerly^t^ soimd. of- more freque ntly than at 
present ^ETsoine provmcial dialects it took ahd~sfill'*retami~the 
force of V, even -when mitial. Ben Jonson cites the paiticiplos 
cleft and left as both having the / sounded like/m (f, preposition, 
which he distmguishes as we do from the adverb off, and he com- 
pares the sound m <f, deft, to the Latm v, that m q/ to the Greek 
but Gil ascnbes to the/ m dfft its normal sound. The present ten- 
dency IS to make the plural of nouns m rf, like wkmf, in fs rather 
than ves, and/m q/" probably retains the v sound, only to distinguish 
it from off. 

O, in such words as length, strength, where we consider it a gross 
v ulga ri sm to suppress it, appears to have been often silent. Ohurch- 
yarde spells these wor^ leynth, streynth ; John Knox lenth and 
strenth The same forms occur m the ‘ Pohtical Songs ' pubhshed by 
the Camden Society, and HaUiwell gives several mstances of the 
latter from old manuscnpt authonties The combination gh, vas 
.ongmally a guttural or perhaps a palatal, and it appears to have had 
this peculiar force even down to the tune of GiL “ Graiconim X,” 
says he, “ m mitio nunquam usuxpamus , in medio, et m fine, saspe, 
et per gh male expnmunus.” He proposes a special character to ex- 
press this sound, as standards for which he cites weight and enough 
in the text, and "bought m the table. He uniformly employs this 
character m high, knight, though, through, and other words oi the 
same ending, but remarks that, m the common dialect, enough was 
often pronounced enuff, instead of with the guttural, 

§ 14. The rough aspirate h had formerly a much greater im- - 
portance m the orthoepy of the European languages than it at 
present possesses. 

The Greeks and Bomans certainly normally articulated the Gre- 
cian rough breathmg and the Latm h, but the modem Greeks, the 
Itahans, the Spamards, and the Portuguese, have lost the sound alto- 
gether, though they still retam h m their orthography. It is scarcely 
heard m French, except m veiy emphatic utterance, and some orthoe- 
pists deny that it is used at alL The present tendency of all the 
European languages is to its absolute suppression, and it is not im- 
possible that it may vanish from even our orthoepy as completely as 
It has done from that of the South of Europe. There seems to have 
been a good deal ot embarrassment with respect to the use of the 
letter h in the Latm language. Manuscnpts and inscriptions often 
omit or misapply it, but its omission where it ought properly to be 
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where, indifferently, and -we may tlxence infer that the pronunciation 
had already hegun to -vacillate. Indeed, ive find similar forms in 
Edbert of Gloucester, hut these may he dialectic. 

§ 15. The hquid I appears to have served m inany combinations, 
in both Early English and French, no other purpose than to lengthen, 
or otherwise modily, the vowel preceding ;* but as it was un- 
doubtedly always articulated in Saxon, its suppression in such words 
as half, calf, halm, adm, and the like, is to be ascribed, if not to the 
reason assigned m a note to a previous page, to Norman infiuence f 
In many words cf Saxon on^, as for instance m could and would, 
it was generally pronounced until a recent period. The old New 
England pronundation of these words -was coold, woold, and Ben 
Jonson -writes Fid for Fd, the popular contraction of I would. In 
GiTs phonographic i^stem the I is always written in such words, 
and it was of course arfaculated. We have, on the other hand, m 
conformity to the collected orthography of many words of French 
on^n, recently introduced it m some cases where it -was formerly 
silent. In the sixteenth century Englishmen -wrote and pronounced 
soudffours, assaut. At a later penod they spelt and articulated the 
Z in both; and it is worth noticing that the French have done the 
same thing -with respect to the former word, the soudard of 
older writers, itself a corruption of a still earhet form, souldard, 
hai-ing become the s old at of recent times. There are many m- 
stances m the Enghsh poetry of the sixteenth and earher centu- 
nes, where the hquid I stands for a syllable of itself. For example, 
the preterites or participles dazzled and humhled must have b^ 
pronounced as tag'Uables, dazzeled, humheled. Traces of this pro- 


* In English -words of Erendi extraction I -was often silent: thus Carew, in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, as appears by a passage quoted by 
Ahbone, under Gucw, pronounced fault -with a silent I, for he rhymes it with 
laureate . — 

"Tom Carew was next, Imtbe had a. fault 
That would not well stand with a favareat ” 

■t Laneham, m 1575, -wrote slro for scroll. This pronunciation suggests a 
probable etymology for a word winch bas much embarrassed lexicograpbeis. 
The Icelandic noon s k r d means ahn or parchment, whence the verbs s k r d 
and skrasetja, to write or record. From skr a comes the old Danish S kraa, 
(pronounced ^kro), a -wnttea ordinance or law, and I thmk'also onr scroll, hnd 
the Norman-Engiish escrou;. Senr-tis occurs m Wycbfle (^latt. axm. 5) 

In Sichard Coer de Zion, Weber, u. 133, we find; 

“loo-fee eveivmariysname thou wiyto 
Dpon a tcrowt of panheymn, be." 

And m Capgrave, p 260 : “In this tyme the Lolardis set up scrouns at West- 
minster and at Ponies, with abhcminable aocnsaciones of hem that long to the 
cherch,” &.c. 
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nuBciabon yet lemam. IgnoTBnt persons call the ehn-tree eHuTTi, and 
heUum is the regular nautical pronuncaabon of helm.* 

The former Enghsh prommciabon of the letter r iras prohably 
much the same as m the modem French “ i?,” says Ben Jonson, 
“ is the dog’s letter, and hurreth m the sound, the tongue stnkmg 
the inner palate -with a tremhhng about the teeth. It is sounded 
firm m the b^mmng of •words, and more hqmd m the middle and 
end, as rarer, riper.” 

§ IG The Anglo-Saxon alphabet, as I hare more than once had 
occasion to observe, had two characters correspondmg to those of the 
Icelandic to express the two sounds of th, which are absurdly dis* 
bnguished by many grammarians as respcchvely the fat and sSaiy 
arbculabons Aocor^g to analogy with the Old Northern, the 
character {> should represent t7i m ihm, or the Greek S , S,th in t^is, 
or the modem Greek A, and there is little doubt that this nas their 
original force. But m Anglo-Saxon manuscripts the two are often 
confounded or interchangeably employed, and some grammarians 
have even supposed that m that orthography their sounds were pre- 
cisely the reverse of those appropriated to them in the Scandma'nan 
alphabet. In any event it seems gnite oertam that we have m many 
cases Eubsbtated the hard soimd for the soft, and the contrary, thongh 
we cannot detenmne when the change took place. 

§ 17. The recent rntrodnebou of the to, in the combinabon wh m 
several words, is remarkable Whole, m the Saxon root, and tho 
corresponding word in the cognate languages, were without the w, 
and whole and its denvnbvcs were usually written without it in 
English nnbl the Tatter part of the sixteenth century.f So hot, 
which m Anglo-Saxon -was spelt -witli h only, occasionally received a 
to at the same penod. Whortlelerry is an instance of the snmn sort. 
■Whether the to was ever articulated m whole, toAofesome, or hot, wo 
cannot determme, hut it is difficult to account for its mb^iichon on 
any other supposition. On the other hand, this semivowel has been 
rejected fipom the orthc^phyof many words where it was once 
written and pronoimced, and u is silent m pionnnciabon in manj 
w ords where it is sbll wntten Several Saxon words began with tc7. 
These arc all, I believe, obsolete, though wo have denvabves of two 
of them m luleuxtrm, and loth, loathe, and loathome These last 
words, as well as one or two others, rotted tho mibal to until the 
fifteenth centniy,and it doubtless had some orthoepical foroe, tboujb 


• S-e note si psge 349 

t n? oV wav po^sib’y le from the Anglo-Saxon w a I g ; h jt the etymological 
analog cs of the ss-ier-tongncs arc to the contrary , and as tr never entered into 
the o-fhogtaphy of trAofe until Ang'o-Saxen was forgotten, the denvatioa from 
ha 1 IS tno-c p-chable. 
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vr& cannot pronounce npon its precise character. It was nngnestion- 
ably annently-articnlated before r, in such words as v)rite, wrong^ 
wrench, &c. What its precise force was cannot now he ascertained, 
hut it appears to have had a distinct sound m such combinations, to 
near the end of the sixteenth centuiy, and even later if the authority 
of Miilcaster and Gil is to be relied on.. The former says in express 
terms that w is a consonant in the word wrong, and Gil, whose 
phonography rejects all silent letters, retains the w m wrath, wrath- 
fid, vnvtck, and wretched. - , 

^om these remarks it will be evident that our present sul^ect isl 
- mvolved in groat ohscunty, but, nevertheless, it seems a safe conclu-j 
~ Sion, that the pronunciation of our language has been upon the whole 
considerably softened, perhaps it would be more accurate to say, has 
become more confused, within the last two or three centuries, and is 
less clear, distmct, and sonorous than it was in earher ages. I have 
endeavoured to show, in a previous lecture, that the art of prmtmg 
IS exerting a restoraiive influence on English pronunciation. The 
study of An^o-Saxon and Old-En^h grammar will be attended 
with like re^ts. We may therefore hope that the further corrup- 
tion of our orthoepy wiU be arrested, and that we may recover 
something of the fi^ess and distinctness of articulation which ap- 
pear to have characterized the andent English tongue.* 


* l,Oii the salject of Hub lecture the stadeat may consult with advanfage 
a paper by Hr. Guest, * On Orthographical Expedient^' in Hk TransaeitUK 
Hue FhdologKoi Society, i oL in. p. 1 seq. — En.j > 
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NOTES AND ILLDSTRATIONS. 


Ox THE COXXEXIOV Bt ' I ff EEX OsmOE- 

Ficu. ii:a> SrxtAcncu. CiuiiaES 
(Seep 336}. 

The foUomog rcmarlcs -vill Qlnsbate 
vhat 1 mean the connexion between 
oTthoepical and ^tnetieal changes In 
all languages, and espeeiallj in those 
where there is a marked tendenej- to 
the ccalescence of eneeessiTe artienla- 
tums, as in Greek and in English, the 
pronnnciation of consonants is much 
effected hj the character of the sounds 
which pre^e or which fallow them. 
In modem Greek, k, preceded hy y or 
hy r, takes the sound of onr g hard, 
and ir Konu is pronounced ang-g6pteh ; 
If >* is preceded by r, the a> assumes the 
sonnd of H, and the w of the English i j 
eonsequenUy evr —ora is pronounced 
tcm-t6h-noh , r followmg r generally 
sounds i, and ir-av9a is ariienlatcd en> 
itf-ihaJi f V preceded ^ p is soanded 
as the European b The consonantal 
sounds b and d begin no Greek word, 
and in writing foreign names and hor- 
Towed words in winch those sonnds 
oeenr, the Greeks nse for b the combina- 
tion pw, for if, the comhinaUon vr , so 
that ^yron is spelled bia-dTpur; £o5| 
wonld be Sloopr, dead, i -r r r, and! 
dmhte, ndpeik. It is conceivable that i 
foreign influence or otber causes may so 
modify the inflexions nnd syntax, that 
those finals and imiials, which never 
occur m suecession in one stage of a lan- 
guage, may very frequently be brouebt 
together in another, and, hy their re- 
ciprocal influence, mnch modify the 
gmeral arbenlation of the speech. 

Other interesting iUustrabans of the 
inflncnce of artieulations on each o*her 
will be found in the learned end ennous 
Btsfvty ef thr Greek Alphabrt Pro- 
feesor Sophocles, second edition, Cam- 
bridge, Onited States, lS$t 

On page 124, end in a no‘e ea page 
22 s, I mentioned instances where the 
grammatical use of wo*ds had been 
changed for o*thoepical reasons. Another 
example where the form of a wo*d has 
been affected by the ccsfi:*'on of sounds 
is In the phrase •< God ’Od yon,” which 


occurs in .ds Ibti Xtke if, iu 3, and 
V. 4 In Sylvestez^s Dahartas, option 
of 1611, nn Book, nn Day of the H 
week, we have the form “Goddifd you.” 
Spehking of the lover who discover* 
that his mistress owes her fine com- 
plexion to art, he says, — 

“ TTi« inVe is dough , God dild yon, he 
will none. 

He leaves his smt, and thns he saith 
anon,” &c 

Gahriel Harvey, in a letter to Spenser 
(Hadewood, iL SOO), writes the phrase, 
“ Goddifge ydd.” “ Tonre Intme Eare- 
well is a goodly hmne yonkerly pdeec of 
work, and, G^dilge ySS, I am always 
mamcUonsly hcholdmg vnto yon for 
your bonntlfttll titles.” These three 
fbrms are evidently one word Ttlierc 
a consonant is repeated, we generally 
arbeolate it hnt once, nnd therefore 
M God ’fld ” nnd “ God dild” ate hardly 
distmgmshahlehytheear DSge, again, 
IS explained by the coalescence of the 
consonant d with the consonantal y of 
the following pronoun. The English g 
soft or y is generally cons'dcred as a 
eompoond consonant consisting of d and 
*A, but it may, with greater accuracy, 
be resolved into d and y consonant. If 
to tbe word year we prefix a d, we 
obtam jeer, and d+year more truly 
represeuts tbis sound than d+tbear, 
which is, very nearly, d-f-s-fy'ar 
Hence, God dilge ye is, in sound, ahmost 
exactly cqaivalcDt to God ’ifd ye. 

AlthooghEnghsh articolatian has long 
tended to insert the y consonant where 
it docs cot belong, ratber than to sup- 
press it where it docs, yet the examp’es 
cciUec'ed in hares under God Od, as 
well as tbe concurrent use of God yield 
in similar combinations, show almost 
couelunvelv tha* the laffcr Is the ori- 
ginal, the former n eermptcd form. The 
ctjmo’ogy, God skirfd, is quite Impro- 
bable. HalUweU, Glossary, gives dt!de, 
to p*otect, as Anglo-horman, but he 
cites no authoritv, and I find no evidence 
o' the cxistex ce of eneb an Asglo-horxcan 
wo-d. 
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Y" LECTURE XXin 

BHTiaE. 

§ 1. Poverty of the English language in rhymes § 2 Ricnness of the Romance 
languages m rhymes. § 3. Absence of rhymes m Greek and Latm § 4. 
Repetition of sounds § 5. Ongm of rhymes. § 6. Opimons of R<ger 
Ascham, Sir Phihp Sidn^, Ben Jonson, and hlRton on rhyme. § 7. Pre- 
dominance of rhyme. § 8 Influence of grammatical mflecons upon 
prosody. § 9. laoences m rhymes. 

§ 1. Ak important difference between the great classes of languages 
which we have conmdered m former lectures — ^those, namely, 
ahonndmg in grammatical mflemons, and those comparatively desti- 
tute of them — is the more ready adaptabihtyof the inflected tongnes 
to the conventional forms of poetical composition. In other words, 
they more easily accommodate themselves to those laws of grrang e- 
ment. seque nce, and rec.urren(3e..of sound — of rhythm, metre, and 
rhyme — by which verse addresses itself to the sensuous ear, and 
envies that organ, without reference to the subject, purport, or rhe- 
torical character of a given writing, to determine whether it is poetry 
or prose. An obvious element m this iaciliiy of apphcation to 
poetical use is the independence of the laws of position in syntax 
which belongs especially to inflected langnages , for it is evidently 
much easier to give a prosodical form to a penod if we are unre- 
stncted m the arrangement of the words which compose it, than if 
, the parts of speech are bound to a certain inflexible order of succes- 
sion. Metncal convenience has introduced inversion among the 
allowable licences of English poetry, and seme modem wnters have 
mdidged in it to a very questionable extent ; but at all events its use 
is necessarily very bmit^ and it cannot be employed at aU without 
some loss of perspicuity. A more important poetical advantage of a » 
flexional grammar is the abundance of consonances which necessarily \ 
characterizes it. Wherever thwe are unifOTm terminations for number, 1 
gender, case, conjugation, and other grammatical accidents, where 1 
there are augmentative, dnmnutive, and frequentative forms, there i 
of course there must be a corresponding copiousness of rhymes. | 
, Engbsh, possessmg few inflexions, has no large classes of similar end- 
, mgs. On the contrary, it is rich in variety of terminations, and for 
that reason poor m consonances. The number of ETiobab words 
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wbicli have no rhyme m the language, and which, of cour^e, cannot' 
be placed at the’ end of a hne, is very great Of the words in 
'VTalker’s ‘Bhyming Dicfaonaiy,’ five or six thousand at least are 
without rhymes, and consequently can he employed at the end of a 
verse only by transposing the accent, coupling them with an imper- 
fect consonance, or oonstmctmg an artificial rhyme out of two words 
Of this class are very many important words well adapted for poetic 
use, such as viarmth, month, wolf, gulf, syljih, music, hreadth, width, 
dejdh, stiver, honour, virtue, worship, cirde, ejne, eartlibom, iron, 
citnn, au*hor, echo , others, like courage, hero, which rhyme only 
with words that cannot be used in senous poetry, others again 
which have hut a smgle consonance, as hale, aitrdtdbe, length,^ 
strength. ' Our pover^ of rhyme is perhajs the greatest formal diCa-l 
culty in English poetical composition. In the infancy of our htera-i 
ture it was felt hy Chaucer, who concludes the ‘Complaint of Mars 
and Tenus* irith this lamentation — 

<' eke to me it IS a great penannee, 
tilth nine in English mth soch scarcite^ 

To follow word by word the cnnosite. 

Of Grannson, floor of hem that mskc m Faonce.” 

The successors of Chaucer have felt the burden of the embarrassment, 
if they have not echoed the complamt. 

AValker’s ‘Bhymin? Dictionary’ contains about thirty thousand 
words, mcludmg the different inflected forms of the same word. In 
tins list the number of different endings is not less than fourteen or 
fifteen thousand ; and inasmudi as there are in the same list five or 
SIX thousand words or endings without rhyme, as I have already 
stated, there remam about nine thousand rhymed endings to twenty- 
five thousand words, so that the average number of words to an 
ending, or, which comes to the same thing, the number of rhymes to 
the words capable of rhyming, would be less than three The 
‘ Bhymmg Dictionary’ indeed contains scarcely half the English w ords 
admissible m poetry, and, of those that form its vocabulary, many 
are wholly un-Enghsh and rmauthorized, but there is no reason 
to suppose that the proportions would ho channed hv exteudmu 
the hst. “ * ^ 

§ 2 If we compare our own with some of the Bomance languages, 
we shall find a surprismg difference m the relative abundance and 
scarcity of rhymes 

The Spanish poet Tnartc, in a note to liis po''m * La Musica,’ 
states the number of endings in that language at three thousand nmo 
hundred only, among which are a large number that occur onlv 
in a single word. Now, as the Spani'h vocahahiiy is a cop ous 
one, ue s^iall be safe m saying that there are p-dbably more 
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tlurfcy thousand Spanish words capable of being employed in poetiy. 
The infleiaoiis are very numerous ; and while our verb lova adimts 
of but seven forms, namely, love, loves, lovest, loveth, lovedest, 
lovmg, and loved, the correspondmg Spamsh verb 3 mar has more 
than ^ty. Nouns distmgmsh the numbers; prcaouns and adjec- 
tives generally, and articles always, both genders and numbers; 
and we may assume that the words, upon an average, admit of 
at least three forms This would give about one hundred thou- 
sand forms with less than four thousand endings, or twenty-five' 
rhymes to every word. This is but a rough estimate, and it must 
be observed that, from the strictness of the laws of Castilian pro- 
sody, as compared with the Italian, many rhymes which Tasso 
would have used without scruple would be disapproved in Spanish, 
except m ballads and other popular jioetry. Words of the same 
class, whose consonance depends wholly on grammatical endmg, 
axe sparmgly coupled, and absolute coincidence of sound is dis- 
allowed, as in most other languages. Hence, while am aba and 
call aba wouldberegarded as a licence, hall aba and callaba 
would be madmissible. For this reason, and because also the article 
and other unimportant words cannot well be used at the end of a 
verse, the number of Spanish rhymes available m practice is consi- 
derably less than the calculation I have just ^ven would make it, 

I am inclmed to beheve that the endings are more numerous, and 
consequently the rhymes fewer, in Italian than in Spanish, althou^ 
still very abundant as compared with the poverty of English conso- 
nances ; and this may explain the greater freedom of the Itahan 
poets in the use of them. Tasso even employs identical rhymes 
almost as liberally as Grower ; andm the second canto of the ‘ Gerusa- 
lemme Liberate ’ I find the following pans • — iene conviene, 
face verb and face noun, voti devoti, immago mago, 
impone appone, irresolute solute, riveli veli, 
esecutrice vendicatrice, volto partiraple and volto 
noun, spiri sospiri, lament! rammenti tormenti, 
sole console, oompiacque piacque, and pearly twenty 
more equally objectionable on the score of too perfect consonance. 

Poverty m rhyme is one of the reasons why the talent of impro- 
vijarion. so common and so astonishingly developed in decree in 
Italy, is almost unknown in England and Amenca.* Besides 


* To those who have not witnessed the readiness and dexteniy of Italian 
improTisatori, then: performances are incredible, and they are perhaps even 
more mes]>b:able to those who have listened to them The followmg is an 
instance wbrh fell under my own observation ' An eminent impronsatore, in 
spending an evening m a pnvatc circle, was mvited to give some specimens of 
his art He composed and declaimed several short poems on suhecis suggested 
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flhtv of the Itabas laiigaage,f 


the ease of rhyxoins. 


and its great fceedom of synUicucal as compared vdlh. thel 

ngidity of most other European tnngneS, adapt it to the rhythmicalj 
strocture of verse as remarhahly as the ahondance of similar in*' 
flgrinn-»i endm^ facilitates the search for rhymes. It is this quality} 
of flexibility of arrangement -which pves it so great an advantage 
over the S^msh in case of versification, notmthstandmg the greater 
nnmher of hhe terminations in the latter. Ihe stmctnre of the 
Spanish period, whether in poetry or m prose, is comparatively! 
cambions and formal ; there are fewer dactylic feet, and less variety! 
of accentnation , and hence it does not so readily accommodate itself* 
to a metncal dispoeition of words as the Italian, which has thei 
addibonal convemence of dropping or retaining the final vowel mi 
many cases at pleasure. 

§ 8. It has been thought smgular that with Qie multitude of like’ 
terminations, and the great sensibility of the Greek and Latin ear,! 
nather rhyme, alhteration, nor accent ^ould have become a metrical 
pirment, hut that, on the contrary, repetition of sonnd in all its 
forms shonld have been sednlonsly avoided. But the vciy ahtmdance' 
of sunilar endings suggests the reason why they were not used as aj 
formal ingredient m the structure of verse. ^ That which constantly] 
forces itself upon ns, we do not seek after, but rather aim to avoid.. 
It would therefore have been a departure from the pnnciplcs of a' 
taste so fastidious as that of the classic ages, artificially to multiply! 
and emphasize coincidences of sound which, by the laws of the lan- 
guage, were contmually presenting themselves unsolicited. Iho* 
frequent recurrence of like sounds in those languages was unavoid- 
able, it was a grammatical ncccss’ty; and if such sounds had been 
designedly introduced as rhymes, and thus made still more conspi-* 
cuous, they could not hut have been as offensive to the debcaiy of] 
ancient ears as excessive alhtcralioa is to onr own To them OTch > 


by us, with eaaredy a nojnent’s jreparatwa. Tfcer were in a great vane'y of 
toetws and very oHea accommodated to ho is rmfs, o* bImV rhymes, famished 
by the parly, and purposely made as disparate as nosible. hi one mstance he 
oDmacuKated to me pnvately the general scope of tboaght to be wovea mto a 
and p-opceed that the party shonld famish tite llank rhymes, a sobject, 
and tiro I ces ftca any It a l ian pect which might occur to ns. He was tha to 
icmmiaodatB the p-opo*^ train of thonght to fee rhymes and fee ssbj<«l, 
and to ictrodcce fee two verses which shoiui be pjggestk. The rhymes were 
p-epsred, and the saljeet gtrea was ike Penh-tfe. I temembCT bnt ere of 
the lines wh-ch he was teqmred to inU'weave. It was, 

la pMT, «lc3a b*&ta t beOa! ** 

(Depicrt a ptaw, fair od W«s€d wcIO 

The ►sEseh rely a very sy-rted one, was composed and ready fo- dfevery ia 
less tmae than we ai ipert in cullectmg sad anangmg fee rhjross. 
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obvious coincidences appeared too gross to be regarded as proper] 
instrumentalities m so ethenal an art as poetry, and they constmeted] 
a prosody depending simply upon the subtlest element of articula- 
tion, the quantity or relative length of the vowels. 

. ^e fastidiousness of taste mcreases with its refinement, and in- 
deed, m many cases, the ^ one is but another name for the other. 
-When the poetic. forms of classic Greece and Rome became more 
multifarious, and the rules of prosody and metrical structure more 
and mdre distinctly defined, we observe greater care m the avoidance, 
not merely of end-rhymes, but of all repetitions of sound, both m 
poetry and prose. There are some traces of the employment of 
rhyme and assonance m mere popular litemture at a very remote 
penod, and though none of the great poets of antiquity are supposed 
to have mtentionally mtroduced either, yet their comparatively fre- 
quent occurrence m the works of Hesiod seems to show that m his 
time no very great pains were taken to exclude tiiem; The,extant 
works of Hesiod compnse about twenty-three hundred hues or 
verses, and 1 find m these poems thirty pairs of consecutive rhymes, 
and about twenty instances where the same termmation occurs 
with one or two intervening verses. In twice that number of verses 
in the ‘ Ihad ’ and the ‘ Odyssey ’ I observe but twenty pairs of con- 
secutive rhymes, generally repetitions of the same words, and 
about thirty recurrences of rhymes separated by one or two lines. 
The difference between the two poets is not hkely to have been acci- 
dental, and it is not improbable that the more numerous cntical 
revisions which the works of Homer passed throng eliminated 
some mstances of what to the Gre^ ear was offensive. The rhymes 
in Hesiod m many cases occur m catalogues of proper names, and it is 
possible that they were designedly employed as helps to the memory, 
which would be more needed m a mere list of names than in a con- 
nected narrative. It should be observed, with reference to both He- 
siod and Homer, that the ancient accentuation in many instances 
doubtless made the rhymes much less con^icuous to the ear than 
they are by the modem modes of scanning; but still they could 
hardly have &iled to be noticed. 

The ancients m general avoided resemblances of sound in prose 
with almost equal sohcitud^ though they were perhaps even less 
scmpulous with regard to the repetition of the same word than we 
are in English ; but there are passages m some of the more primi- 
tive prose writers where oomcidence of syllable seems almost sought 
for. There is an example of this m Herodotus,* faimhar to every 
schoolboy . — 

Town 7ap& yivoinivoun KpoKooef\oun toTo*. ity rperi til/uurtpn 


♦a. 69 
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The iccnotony of tbs passnge must have struck every ear; and if, as 
some suppose, the ancient Greeks, bke the modem, pronounced the 
diphthong ot like t or our long e, the effect of so many repetitions 
must have been shll more disagreeahlc. It -would seem, then, that 
m the less artificial periods of Greek hterature, coincidence of sound, 
in poetry and prose, if unsought for, was yet not very scrapulously 
avoided, and the ^stematio rejection of it is one of the refinements 
of a later age. There are, howe\ er, many mstances where fastidious 
Greek and Latin -wnters of the most polished ages of ancient litera- 
ture have, mtcntionally or unintentionally, admitted more or less per- 
fect consonances and repetitions of sound Ovid has many rhyming 
couplets, and Cicero saysm prose, “ helium antemita suscipiatur 
ut mbl aliud msi pax quiesita videatur” Landor notes that the 
great orator m one of his moral treatises uses the verb possum in 
some of its forms seven tunes in fourteen Imes The same cntrcal 


tnfler has spent some of his many hours of laborious idleness in 
hunting up cacop honies o f various sorts in Tlato, to whom ho seems 
to owe a particular grudge; but, nevertheless, it was certainly a 
rule of both Greek and Latin composition, that all coincidences of 
sound, except those of quantity in verse, were to be avoided 
§ 4. Notwithstanding the modem love of consonance, we in 
general ahstam from it where it is not essential to the form of com- 
position employed, and a rhymmg couplet in blank verse, except! 


occasionally at the end of a paragraph m dramatic or dithyrambic! 
poetiy, IS felt at once as an unwarrantable hccuce Bbymc strikes) 
us no less disagreeably if it happens to occur between two emphatus 
words in prose, as does also a metrical structure, wbch, unless it is| 
wholly accidental, has much the same effect as a dancing step in the! 
wallv of a reverend senior. Those who are acquamted with the ad-i 
mirahly told German tales of Musreus will remember the comic,! 
mock-heroic air thrown over tho narrative by the occasional intro-' 
duction of a succession of iambics, and our newspapeis often contain’ 
prose articles rendered equally ludicrous by intei^rsing rhyming! 
words now and then. There are mdeed instances m rhetonc^ hoth^ 
ancient and modem, of the happy employment of hke sounds, but 
the attempt to mtroduce them artificially into omtory generally 
serves no other purpose than to exemplify the proverb, and to prove 
experimentally that “there is hut a step from tho sublime to the 
ridiculous.” It IS Tcmarkahlc that neither the fine ear of Fisher 
Ames, nor the taste of bs digmfied andience, was offended by the 
repetitions of sound in a passage of bs celebrated sjieech on the 
Bntish Treaty •— ** Tbs day we nndcrtaA*e to render account to the 
widows and orphans whom our decis'on -will male ; to the -wretches 
that will be roasted at the stale; to our country,” &c Src. Here, 
of course, the consonance coxdd not have been other hnn aa acci- 
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dental one, 'but it does not appear to have been noticed as a blemish, 
though in general such coincidences are pecubarly ^sagreeable. 
The Spanish ear is so nice on this point, according to an eminent 
writer of that nation, that the asonante, or imperfect rhyme, where 
the vowels are the same, with different consonants, as fame, state, 
make, cane, though it is employed as an element of verse m certam 
poetic forms, is offensive in prose, if the asonantes happen to 
terminate two or three phrases or members of a period m near suc- 
cession.* 

There is perhaps a further reason why coincidence of sound ^ould 
have been unsought on the one hand, and disregarded on the other, 
if it chanced to occur m Greek poetry. The bardic lays of ancient 
Greece were probably not committed to wntmg, and they were 
ebantod or sung at entertainments, pubhc or private. Now, though 
persons tau^t the modem schoolboy smg-song way of reading 
poetry strongly emphasize the rhyme, yet m singmg, or in modu- 
lated recitation, we scarcely observe it when it occurs, or miss it 
when it does not. We, cannot mdeed positively say that a like dif- 
ference existed between ancient reading and chanting, but it is not 
violently improbable that, when the ‘ Theogony ’ or the ‘ Works and 
Days’ of Hesiod were sung by the. author or his successors, his 
rh 3 rmes may have passed unnoticed , and with respect to Homer, 
whose immortal poems were handed down from age to age by oral 
delivery and transmission, it may be supposed, as already hinted, 
that when they were written down, and edited, as we know they 
were, by a long succession of copyists and scholiasts, origmal pecu- 
liarities, now felt -to be unpleasant departures from the received 
/ canons of poetiy, were strack out. 

§ 5. To discuss the histoncal ongm of rhyming versification 
{ would lead me too far from my subject. The word rhymes not 
/ I derived from the Giseco-Latm rhythmus. It is of onginal Gothic 
I stock, and ought to cast off the Greek garb, in which the pedantic 
I affectotion of classical partialities, and the desire to help the theory 

I that ascribes to the thmg, as well as to the nam^ a Latm origin, 

J have dressed it. The proper speUing is simply. n7»e, ,and though 
! rhymmg cannot be shown to have been practised among the Gothic 
' tnbes earher than elsewhere in Europe and the East, vet it probab ly 

, sprang up among them spontaneously, as the natural poetical form 

* of the language, just as it did among some of the Onental nations. 

‘ In any event, the current supposition that its first invention belongs 


* « Aun en la prosa les ofende el mero asonante qnando ee lialla en palabnu 
que terminan el eentido de frascs poco distantos unas de ostras ” — Ybiabte, 
notes to Za Muaxxi. 
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to the monhish poetiy of the middle ages, and that other modem 
theory -which traces it to the Celtic hards, rest ahie on a rciy in- 
snfBcjent foundation But -whether it ivas indigenous to the Gothic 
nadons or not, it fell m so naturally with the love of alliteration ' 
and other coincidence of sound -whidi characterises all the hunches 
of that great fatoilj, that it found ready acceptance among them as 
soon as models of rhymmg versification -were presented to them. 

§ 6 The passionate admirers of closical hteratnre in the sis- 1 
twnth century stoutly opposed the employment- of rhyme, as a 
hacharous innovation on ^e consecrated forms of the art. Boger 
Ascham says that Chehe and Watson held our “rude heggarly 
Thyming to have been first brought mto Italy hj Gothes and 
Hnimes,” and that to “follo-w rather the Gothes m rhjiiung than 
the Greehes in trew versifyn^, -were even to cate acorns with swyne, 
when we may fia»ly cate wheate bread amonges men ” Sir Bhilip 
Sidney wimpliiina of contemporancons Enghdx poetry that “one 
verse did hut b^t another and so the whole hecame“a confused^ 
masse of words with a tm^ng sound of ryme barely accompamedi 
with reason.”* Bnt this is probably to be regarded less as a censnrej 
of the use than the abuse of rhyme, for, though he himself composed] 
in sdmost all known ancient metres, yet he wrote by preferenco in j 
rhymed verse, and used double, tnple, and iSompounded rhymes I 
with great fr^onu He moreover formally defends rhyme in the 1 
following pssago • — 

”Kow of versifying there are two sorts, the one andent the other 
modemo : the ancient marked the qnantitie of each pliable, and 
according to that framed his verse: the modeme observing only 
number, with some regard of the accent, the chief life of it standeth 
in that like sounding of the words, which wc call ryme. 'Whether 
of these he the more cvccllcnt would lieaTC many speeches, the 
ancient, no doubt, more fit for mnsteke, both words and time ohserv- 
ing quantity, and more fit hvely to expresse divers passions, by the 
low or lofty sound of the nell-wei^ed syllable. Tlie latter hkcwise 
with his ryme stnkcth a certsdn mnsickc to the car; and in fine, 
since it doth delight, though by another -way, it ohtaincth the same 
purpose, therc hmg m cither sweetnesso, and wanting in neither 
majest'e , and truly the English, heforc any -vulgar language I know, 
IS lit for both sorts.” 

Ben Jonson’s opinion of rhyming verse was more nnla-vtnrahlc 
and he thus expresses his dishkc of it ' — 

“ Rime, the racb cf fiae,t wits. 

That expitssclh but by fits 
True ccaceits, 


fVfrice of ihierfe, nmth ed-tvo, p. 561. 
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Spoiling senses of their treasure, - 
Cosening judgment u ith a measure. 
But false u eight 

Wresting words from their true calling, 
Proppu^ verse for fear of falling 
To the ground ; 

Joining ^llahlcs, drowning letters. 
Fasting voiids, as with fetters 
They were hound. 

He that first invented thee. 

May his joints tormented be. 

Cramp’d for ever ! 

Still may syllables jarre with time. 

Still may reason warre with rune, 

Resting never," &.c &c 


Milton condemns rhyme as “ the invention of a harharons age, lo I 
set off “wre tched matter and lame metre , grac’t mdeed since hy tbsj 
use of some Smous modeinTpoets, carried away hy custom, hut! 
much to their own vexation, hmdrance, and constramt^ to express' 
many thing s otherwise and for the most part worse than else thew 

would have exprest them a thmg of itself to all judictousl 

eares tnveal and of no true musical deh^t;” and he congratulates, 
himself on havmg m'‘ Paradise Lost’ set the &st example m English! 
epic of avoidmg “t he jing hng sound of hke endm^,” and thus! 
restored “to Heroic PdeSTanciehniberiy from the tronSisome and I 
modem bondage of rimemg,” 

It can hardly he said that Milton’s experiment was a successful 
one, for the slowness with which his great poem won its way to 
puhUc favour is doubtless in some measure to be ascribed to its 
rejection of what the Enghsh ear demanded as an essential con- 
stituent of the poetic form. Milton has bad many imitators, hut 
blank verse has as yet established itself as a legitimate mode of 
Enghsh versification only m the heroic metre. The final rejection 
of rhj^e fimn the metneal system of our language is as improbable, 
indeed as impossible we may say, as the abandonment of accentual 
rhythm and the return to prosodical quantity 

§ 7. Until the seventeenth century, the ear of modem Europe 
was so little weaned wnth rhyme, that, m spite of the protestations 
of the classical school, it fairly revelled in this new element of 
metneal sweetness The same rhyme was often earned through a 
great number of verses, and in many poems all the stanzas have the 
same set of terminations ; a sufficient variety to satisfy the taste of 
the times hemg obtained by differently arranging the rhymes in 
consecutive stanzas. Satiety at last produced a reaction which 
concurred -mth other influences in restnetmg the use of hke endings, 
and we often meet with evidences of a disposition to avoid the use of 
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repehtsons of sound in piose. Thus tbe Germans say Anf- nnd 
2fjedergang for Aufgang nnd IsTie'dorgang, the Spaniards 
facil-y suhitamente for faoilmente y suhitamente, 
and we fair- and s/fly, ior fairly and itftly The Tuscan canzone, 
m which the consonances are ” few nnd fisr hetween," shows that 
even the rhyme-lovmg Italian feds the necessity of makmg the 
recurrence of this ornament less frequent, and ite regularity less 
palpable, in the highest order of lyno poetry than m lighter com- 
posit’ons The modem bcencc in the use of rhymes has grown, m 
great measure, out of a wcarmcss of perpetual repetition, but it is 
partly founded on the example of earher poets, who arc mistatenly 
supposed often to have used imperfect rhymes, when m fact, m the 
orthoepy of their tunes, the consonance was complete 

§ 8 The articulation, and, consequently, the prosody of languages, 
are much affected by the character of their grammatical inflexions. 
"Where inflexions exist, tlie syntactical rdations of the words nnd 
the mtdli^ility of the penod depend upon them, and they must 
consequently bo pronounced with a certain dishnctness The or- 
thoepy of most languages mclmes to make the inflexional clement 
conspicuous If it consists m the addition of syllables to the radical, 
then a pnncipal, or at least a secondary accent wiU fall uim some 
of the vanablo syllables The vowels, though few in number, will 
be of frequent occurrence, open m articulation, and broadly distm- 
gmshed from each other. The consonants will bo dear and detached 
m their pronunciation. If inflexion is made by vowel-cbangc, the 
vowels will bo numerous and subtilely distinguished, and the con- 
sonants, though more niftncrous, will become relatively less promi- 
nent Examples of this may bo formd on the one hand in the 
small number of vowel-sounds and the clear staccato articulation 
of the consonants in Itahan and Spanish, and on the other in the 
ohsennty of tlio consonants and the multiplied shades of vowel- 
sound in the Danish. So long as tbe pretlominant mode of inflexion 
in English was hy the letter-change, the attenbon was constantly 
drawn to the essential qnabty of the vowel, and even a slight 
difference m tWs respect struck the car more fordbly than at present, 
when inflexion by terminal augment is so common Hence, a 
departure from the law of stnet consonance was much less hkely to 
be tolerated, and 1 am persuaded that the number of imperfect 
rhymes in old English authors will be found to bo constantly fewer 
as we advanoo in the knowledge of tbur orthoepy. 

§ 9 After the mf rodnebon of NoTnan wo’ds, witli their anementa- 
bve inflexions, the system of letter-diaDgc fell into great confus’on, 
and all wrll-gro.iadcd pmciplc of declension and conjugation stems 
to have been lost s glit of. The derangement of the strong in- 
flexions centmned for ccntniics, and the poets took advaabigo of this 
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to vaiy the charactensho vowel in akaost any way that suited the 
convenience of their rhymes. Guest sneers at the ignorance of those 
who "suppose that Spenser’s licences in this respect were unauthor- 
ized innovations of his own, hut I cannot assent to this view of the 
subject. For though Spenser may have found m ballads a nd other 
popular literature prec^ents for most of his inflexional extrava- 
gances, yet some of them, at leasts were violations of the analogies 
of the language, and without the sanction of any real authoritative 
example. But the hcences of Spensetu.were by no means limited to 
anomalous vowel-changes, for he ahbreyiai^ or elongated words for 
the sake of rhythm or consonance as unscrupulously as he substituted 
"an op^ vowd. for a dose, or the contrary. "We have already seen 
t]^t he resolved the diphthongal t mto its elements, and made like a 
dissyllable rhyming with see&, and with equal boldness he cuts 
doivn AerisTi to ek&ry, that he may pair it off with merry, embathe 
to ecsSny, for -the sake of a rhyme to wjoay, and converts contrary 
into a verb hy dropping the final vowel ; on the other hand, he 
lengthens ndbless mto noteless, and dazzled into dazzeled. Thomas 
Heywood uses double and triple rhymes with much grace and 
dexterity, and it is the more remarkable that so expert a veisifier 
should have allowed himself to disguise so important a word as 
Betty for the sake of a consonance : — 

" By the reflex of instjce and true piety. 

It drawee to coniemplatioii of a Diety.'* 

This, however, is but a tame hcence compared to that by which, in 
the third book of the ‘ Hierarchie/ he reduces the goodly polysyllable 
intoxicated to the humble form of ’text.*’ But Heywo^ like many 
old Enghsh writers, was of opimon that man is the lord, not the 
slave of language, and he ofl^ proved a hard master to the words 
that served him. 

The great number of English words which are incapable of rhyme, 
and the few which agree m any one of our numerous endings, reduce 
the poet to a very limited variety of choice, and there are many 
pairs of words which are found as invariably together as length and 
strength, breath and death, or wealth and stefdth, gdd and tdd. 
When you seefnvdiiy at the end of a line, yon do not need your 
eyes to tell you thatyoBiYy cannot he lar off; mountains zni. fourth 
tains are as indissolubly united in rhyme as they are in physical 
geography ; and if a poet qnahfies an object as/rtp«^he never fads to 
inform you in the next hue that it is also rigid. 


* On the same page tedition of 1635, p 134), there is a catachresis in the 
employment of tndenturing, which makes it very en^matic^ tib all readers 
eze^ those who know how l^al mdentores were anciently drawn up and cut 
apart. 
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The consequence of tnis perpetual repetition is a ircanness of all i 
exactness in rhymes, and a tendencj to great licence in the use of 
imperfect consonances. The proper relief is to he found, not in a 
self-indulgent laxity, a repudiation of the fetters of verse, hut in a 
ho’d return to the poetical wealth, both of form and suhstance, of 
our ancient tongue; and the certainty that we shall there find tmex-, 
hausted, though long n^lccted, mines of ores and gem% should hc,t 
for poetic natures, an argument of no small force for study of] 
pnnutive English ' 

There are; in hoth the Gothic and the Eomance languages, eqnii-a- 
lents or snhstitutes for rhyme, some of which-have notheen employed 
at aU, others not systematically, in English poetry The mtroduc- 
tion of them well deserves inquiry, and Oie character of these 
device®, and the possibility of their restoration 's metneal elements, 
will be considered and illustrated in other lectures. 
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X LECTTIfiE EXIT. 

AOCESTUATIOil AKD DOUBLE RHYMES. 

j 1. Aeoent mdjqnantit y ; ancient metres. § 2. Metre of the ‘ Omnium ’ § 3 
Is eir poetic forms doiJilejrhj mes. § 4. Accentuation: accent m the six- 
teenth century* change of accent § 5 EnpSlTpTOsody affected by the 
number of mono: 7 llafaic 'vrords § 6 Besnscitation of polysyllabic rhyme 
obs<?ire endmgs § 7. Influence of double thymes m mcreasing the propor- 
tion of Latm words., § 8. Proposed revival of ancient inflexions m poetry 

§ 1 The modes of consonance -wMcli may be, and by different 
nations bare been, employed as essential elements of the poetical 
form, are very various. The prosody or metrical system of the 
classical languages is founded on quantityj that of modem hterature 
' on accentuation. Each system necessanly excludes the character- 
istic element of the other, not indeed from accidental comcidence, or 
altogether from consideration in practice, but from theoretical im- 
portonce as an mgredient m poetic measure. Quantity, as employed 
by the ancients, has been generally supposed to consist simply m the 
length or relative duration of different syllables m tune of utterance.* 
To us mere quantity is so inappreciable, that we cannot comprehend 
how it could he made the basis of a metncal system. It is difficult 


* The terms long and short, employed m popular Enghsh orthoepy, are 
usually wholly susapplied. Most of our vowels have two loug'soundi, and 
the correspondmg short sounds are often expressed not by the same, but by 
different letters. The prc^ety of the terms long and short, as truly descriptive 
ayodlations, expressive, amply, of relative duration in time, is, to say the least, 
Very questionable, even ufaen appbed to cases where the same diameter is 
employed for both It is not true that short sounds, simply by a more leisurely 
utterance, necessarily pass mto long one, and vice versa, for, if so, the snort 
vowds of a slow ddivery would be fiie long ones of a rapid pronunciation, which 
1 $ by no means the flict. An attentive examination of position of tbs oigans 
of speech will show that between longs and shorts there is, generally at least, 
4 difference in quality as well as m time SvUables long by position, mdeed, 
require more time for their utterance than ordinary short syllables, because th^ 
contain a greater number of successive articulations, but here, in modern 
orthoepy, de length is a property of the qrllable, not of the vowd alone. How 
fir, and in what way, position actually modified the pronanaation of the vowd 
nself. m anrient prosody, cannot now be determined, and of course we do not 
know whptlier in that case prosoiical length bdonged to the voael, more or les 
man m modern orticnlatum. 
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to believe that, xnth any suppcsable senabihty of ear to the ilo\v of 
tune, a prosody conld have been founded on that single accident of 
sound ; and we cannot resist the persuasion that there entered into 
ancient prosody some yet nndiscoverd element, some peenhanty of 
articulation or intonation, that was as influential as the mere tempo- 
ral length of vowels m givii^ a rhythmical character to a snccessioii 
of syll^les which, with the supposed ancient accentuation, is, to our 
ears, tmdistmgmshahle from prose. 

Althon^ for want of appropriate native terms, we employ Latin 
and Greek designations of feet and measures, yet our modem 
accentual rhythm is m no sense an equivalent of the ancient 
temporal prosody, as it has sometimes been considered, but it 
is Its representative, and, like some other representatives, icry 
far from being a truthful expression of the primary constituency 
* for which it answers It is for this reason that every attempt 
to natnrahze the classical metres in English \erse, except m the 
veiy disputable case of the hexameter, has proved a palpable 
failure, and is in fact a delusion, because, from the want of parity 
between accent and quantity, they cannot slnkc the car alike, 
and therefore the eye alone, or the fingers which count off the 
feet, can find any resemblance between the annent metre and 
the modem. Indeed, what we mutate is not the original, hut 
a figment which we have febricated and set up in the place of it 

Simmias of Rhodes, and other half-forgotten ancient triflers, 
wrote short pieces m verses of different lengths, arranged in such 
succession that, when xvntten down, the poem presented to the eje 
the form of an egg, an altar, a tuo-bladed battle-axe, or a |xur of 
wings , and the likeness here was as real between the poem and the 
object as it is between modem and ancient hexameters or Horatian 
metres. 

The frequent coincidence between Latin prosodical quantity and 
the Italian accent in the same words, and other points of apparent 
Eimilamy m articulation, authorize the belief that in sound these 
two languid resemble each other more nearly than any other 
pair of ancient and modem tongues, and of coureo, if ancient 
metres were capable of rrpiodnction anywhere, it should le in 
Italy Keveribe’ess, the attempt has hardly '^n m-'de, except 
by way of exponment, aqd then with no such results as to 
encourage repetition.* '\Vbat we call ancicnt metres have proved 


♦ Tb* Latin rvtre- xrere fa£ki=el npoo, ani bo-rcarel from tl»< tf i>-e 
Gtwte and tJis fTpy cap sopposed to lave hren. m iti es'»aLal fast res 
co-'b-naMe to the tnpari ; bat .t ».a remarlailU Let, toal n tb» pro- 
ranrj* o cVi},, two l-j-gaaos wLdi cerw represent tli* Gre'k end tbs Latin, 
ilicre IS a LSerenre that s<ssss to pemt to a crwjoJmg t artca 1.1 tU 
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best adapted to languages whose articulation differs most widely 
from that of the classic tongues, and the success of these metres 
has been m the inverse ratio of their actual resemblance to the 
prosody from which they have taken their names. The more 
explosive the accentuation, the more numerous the consonants, 
the less clear and pure the vowel, the more tolerable the modem 
travesty of the ancient metre, and the hexameter has become 
naturalized in Germany, not because it is like, but because it is 
unlike, the classical verse whose name it bears, and therefore is 
suited to a language of a totally different orthoepical character.* 
The pentameter has also, but tnvitd Minerva, been intiodiiced 
into German, and the use of this most disagreeable and unme- 
lodious of measures has, for an un-Germanic ear at least, spoiled 
what would otherwise be some of the finest poems m all the 
literature f 


orthoepy of the ancient mother-tongnes In Italian, not uniformly, certainly, but 
m the gieat majonty of cases, the accent, or stress of voice, tails on the syllable 
tvhich, in the corresponding Latm word, was prosodically long In modem 
Greek, on the other hand, no such coincidence between the present accent and 
the ancient quantity exists, and the accentuation is absolntdy mdependent of 
the ancient metncal value of the syllables m the same words Hence, though 
modern Itahan poetry has assumed a new chai-acter by the adoption of new 
metres, and especially by the fetters of rhyme, yet there is lery possibly some 
resemblance between the rhythms of modem and ancient Roman bards, wheieas 
modei-n Gredc measures, whidi are accentual and not temporal, and the proso- 
dical movement of ancient Hellemc poetry, seem to ha\e nothmg m common 
The xxrrtial resemblance between the old Latin quantity and the new Italian 
accentuation is one of the drcnmstances that seive to explain why, even after 
the introduction of modem ihymes and modem measures mto Latin poetry, the 
dassical metres were also kept up m medieval Latin, and both systems of 
piosody employed concurrently * It is true, that even after the first appearance 
of the accentual, or, as the most important early form of it is called, the pohtical 
metre of modern Greek, hexameters and other verses constructed after the 
ancient rules sometimes occur, but the co-existence of the two systems was 
much less general, and of briefer duration, m Greece than in Italy 

The greater proportion of unaccented syllables m German renders that 
language better suited to the classical, and especially the dactylic, measures than 
the Engbsh A literal translation from English mto German occupies from a 
tliird to a fourth more space m letterpress m the latter than in the former. 
The number of words, from the resemblance between the two in syntactical 
movement, is about equal in a given penod, and the accents do not differ much 
m frequency The syllables in Geiman contain, lipon an average, more letters 
than in English, hut the difference m this respect is not sufficient to account for 
the difierence jp the space occupied by the original, and by a version ffom one 
to the other. It is occasioned chiefly by the greater number of syllables in 
German, rasullmgfrom the greater proportion of augihentabve mflexious in its 
syntax ' 

t The beauty of Schiller’s Spaxxergang, for mstoni-e, is sadly unpaired by 
the haltmg movement of ifs verse, and the i^ock to the readei's nerves from the 
sudden earthward plunge which P^psus makes at the eua of every alternate 
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? 2. The poetic measuTes of the Anglo-Saxon and the Scandi- 
navian tongues are founded ivholly on accentual rhj’tbni, thonni 
the most anaent Gothic verses are by no means always capable 
of resolution into poetic feet 

The ‘Ormulum,’ in many respects one of the most interesting 
lehcs of Old-English poetic literature, is stnctly metneal m its 
movement, and of great rcgnlanty m the stmefnre of its verse. It 
resembles Latin poetiy in adopting the pnnaple of the elision 
of the final vowel when followed by a word beginning with a vowel 
or aspirate, and m rqcctmg rhyme and alliteration, while its rhythm 
IS accentual, like that of all modem poetry "W^aivinsr the difference 
between temporal and accentual rhythm, the versification of the 
‘Ormnlum’ closely resembles some ancient metres, and is therefore 
jssumed to have been borrowed from them I shall not debate 
the question in this particular case, but I must protest against 
the theories which assume that the pattern of all that is modem 
in literature is to be found m something that is old. There is 
a school which traces all recent forms of European verse, rhyme 
itself included, to Latin classical or mediaival poetry, all Latin 
metrical forms to Greek, all Greek poetic measures to Sanskrit, 
and here, fortunately, for want of a new htcrary continent bejoud, 
the pedigree abruptly slops Eesembhnce of form betiieen different 
languages, or their htcrary adaptations, may prove a commumty 
of nature in man, but not necessarily a historical descent of one 
from the other, or even a relationship between them Eccnrrence 


liM If aaythiog: were winting to p-ove that anoent proedy coald not haie 
been accentual, sufEcient eviderce tnight be foard m its admission of a ice're 
which aoocntual scianng mates so repulsive 
The recent eiperim-nts in the way of revinpg thehesameter m English hare 
ce-tainly Wa much rocne «ccecssful than those of tlie sixteenth ccntniy, bnt 
I b»i eve there is little djp<Ntioa to attempt to re<i.-ctnte the pentameter m 
Lngh'h ve-se It is pjrpns ng trat <» erpiiMte in ear ns that of Spenser ec iH 
eontent itself with sudi Tbvthnvs as tnoso of h.s essays in class, cal metre, nnd we 
can hardly th nt him <enc3s in oTeneg rach lines as thee as spoatne-s — 

‘ S<^ jee hllndera'il'd i«*te God. Cat featb<rrd Archer. 

O' Lone-t JlUrr'e* wh'di cakith Ms b'«rf'e Giaw’ 

Wotc IP* wbr bi* >'oo.bc- with a VeaJ» haCi eoi,»*rd hJs tsje ? 

Tre;l me, lesst b- try loon* tsyp-Iy ebsonee to beboitle." 

Spravr hal -s ronch difficulty m treo'j ns in p-'Ctice in rtcenal nc -ccra- 
t lal'Vhyth-n with cl s< c qnastily « The necente," he says, in his htte- to 
Ha-vey tn Hn,’«*vocds Colleton, “ sccie'.m* pnpe'h, ard as it we-e yiwnrlh 
iU-favoniealv, coming shorte ,1 .houli* aai som-tiire cireM ng t le 

measure o‘'tb» nnmle-, as n Cjrp^‘T, the m dll* ^InW* l^-n; Ti*d sHn^e n 
spe-dv', when t ■•’idl tu md Ins; in Ter«e, seworth hXe a l-m* p”-'ing ihrt 
drasretii O’ tierce nfirrhir I'erM h*iagT.ed sa'— tea'cn* K I'abV w-i-ea 
It i* in Tme. '•-tretched c»t wiA a diastole, n, hue ' la a* d-cce taat V Jef 
m one 
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is not always lepetition, and it is not in the slightest degree 
improbable that like thoughts, images, poetic phrases, and poetic 
measures should originate spontaneously in nations and ages that 
have nothmg in common but their innate humamty. The pride 
of investigation must end somewhere, and vre may as \vell admit 
ultimate facts in man as in brute nature. 

I will illustrate the prosody of the ' Ormnlum’ by a modernization 
of the first twenty-two verses, in the same metre as the text, and 
I may observe that the original is so purely English in vocabulary 
and grammar that most of the'words I employ are the same in form 
aad syntactical arrangement as in the text • — 

“Now, brother Walter, brother mine 
After the flesh’s nature. 

And brother mine in Chnrfenty 
By baptism and hchei ing , 

And brother in the house of God 
Eke in another manner. 

In that,we-tvio have taken up 
One pnestly rule to follow. 

Both canons are m rank and life 
As holy Austtn 'stablished ; 

I now have done e’en as thon badst. 

And thy desire fulfilled. 

For into l^ghsh I ha^e turned 
The Gospel’s sacred teadbmgs. 

According to the little pit 

lAHiich God to me hath granted. , 

Thou thonghtcst that it might right W Jl 
Yield Christian souls much profit 
If English folk, for love of Christ, 

Would faithfully it study. 

And follow it, and it fulfil. 

In thought, in word, m doii^.” * 


‘ Nn, brojjerr Wallterr, broJieiT mic 
Afiterr }ie fla»hess kinde, 

L bro|>err min i Cnsstenndom 
(lurrh fulluhht & ]>urrh trowwjie, 

& brolierr min i Godess hu^ 

Yet o }je Jinde wise, 

Jiurrh ))att witt hafenn hikenn ha 
An reghellboe to follghenn, 

Unnderr kanunnkess had & lif, 

Swa summ Sannt Awwstm sctte 
Icc hafe don swa summ ]>n badd, 

& forjiedd te }>in wdle. 

Toe hafe wennd inntill Ennghssh 
Godd'.pelless hallghe lare, 

Affterr Jiatt httle witt tatt me 
him Drihhtm hafe})^ lenedd. 

pu 
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The xnetncal constrncfaon of this poem is so skiilol, and its 
acccntnal rhvthm so perfectly preserved, that, though ive are con- 
stantly expecting the rhyme, we scarcdy observe that it is wanting, 
and it to me one of the most dexterous compromises between 
the classical and modem prosodical systems which occur in the 
early poetry of any recent htcratnre. There exists hut a.smgle 
manuscript, a mutilated fragment, of this remarkable poem, and 
there is strong reason to suppose that this is from the hand of 
the author himself. The hues are written contmuously, like prose, 
hut they are so marked by points as to show that they consist 
of fifteen lullabies divided by a pause after the aghth, the first hemi- 
stich contaming four lamhic feet, the latter two iambics and an 
amphibrach Theoretically, we may consder the prosody of the 
‘ Ormulnm’ as composed of verses of six iambics and an amphibrach, 
thns. — 

“ And foQow it and it fiilS} { in tbongbt, in word, in doing ; ** 

or of conplets conastmg altematdy of eight- and sevcn-syllahled Imes 
divided into feet, like the hemistichs of the long lines, thus : — 

■In that ire-hro have taken op 
One pnesUy mk to follow ” 

Upon the fonner view, the versification would be closely assimilated 
to that of many Latin poems of the middle ages, as well as to 
certam stdl earhet poetic forms, and the want of rhymes and oi 
‘ilUtcretion favours this theory. By the latter division it would 
nearly resemble metres veiy extensively diffused through all modem 
literature ; and then the difference m the length of the lines, and the 
alternate single and double cndiugs, would he very noticeable and 
important particulars. 

The ‘ Ormulnm’ was probably never put in drcnlation. The 
author hmts that he was subject to the persecufaons to which 
all who attempted to clothe the mysteries of rehgion in the vulgar 
tongue were exposed during the sway of the Bomish Church, md 
the muulated condition of the manuscript may perhaps be ascribed 
to ecdesiastical hostility. Although, therefore, there were other 


Jra Witost tilt lit mTihte wd 
TM Qikell frame turr'enn, 

"filT Eiiagl.s«ii foUfc, for lufe eff Cnst, 

Itt woUJe -vero® ItrtcsB, 

A fciUciiean lil, aa4 BDesn itt 

kuilil, wo-4, wifj) dede.” 

To- cf jwjpe- type, I an oVupd to use la tlus trtraw, as well as m 
a Lec’cre XU., someUnses y aad soartaaes y, when the onemd eirriw* 3 
aixea caarsetsr. 
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Early English poems in forms partaking of the charactenstics oi 
both ancient and modem prosody, we cannot ascribe to the ‘Ormu- 
lum ’ any mfluence upon the structure of later English verse, and 
it stands as a unique example of greater skill in versification than 
had yet been attained in the Enghsh tongue. 

§ 3. The poets of the present day are staving to invent now 
, forms and combinations, to emancipate themselves from some of the 
conventional restraints of verse, to loosen the fetters which they 
cannot wholly throw off, and to infuse fresh life and spint into 
. movements of the Muses which perpetual repetition has made 
weansome and ungraceful As the ballet-master has revived the 
dances of the chivalnc ages, and borrowed from rural distnets 
and distant provinces compheated figures, giddy whirls, and bold 
saltations, so the bard has evoked from forgetfulness and obscunty 
antiquated forms, abrupt changes, and quaint devices, sometimes, no 
doubt, to give appropriate expression to an inspiration which finds 
no fit utterance m the moulds of stereotyped verse ; but not less 
frequently to hide poverty of thought beneath the ill-sorted colonrmg 
and dazzling glitter of a strange and gaudy raiment It is for such 
reasons, good and bad, that recent poets have re-introduced double 
and tnsyllabic rhyme, which had become nearly obsolete, into 
kenous verse, and thus denationalized our poetry by employing an 
ornament for the most part foreign in both form and material. 
j The use of double rhymes is nob wdl suited to the Saxon con- 
jstituent of our langu^e smee the dropping of so many of the 
> unaccented and less couspeuous inflexions : for double rh3imes 
seldom occur in words of Saxon origin, except in the past tense 
and participle of the weak verbs, and in the present partidple 
with its disagreeable, unmelodious ending in -tnff. Chaucer seems 
to affect monosyllaW rhymes m his verse, and mdeed seldom 
employs double ones, unless we count as such words m e” final, 
which perhaps we should do, for there is no doubt but this letter 
was sounded in Chaucer’s time, as it is, now m the cognate 
languages, and m French verse. In the reign of Elizabeth the 
study of Spanish and Italian literature led to the very frequent 
employment of polyqrllabic rhymes, and though not much used 
by Spenser, they continued in fashion down to the era of the 
Bestoration. At that period French influence became predominant ; 
many, not only of the onginal charactenstics of English literature, 
but of the forms of verse which Enghsh poets had Iwrrowed from 
the bards of Southern Europe, disappeared for a time, and double 
rhymes ceased to be used in senous compositions, until the necessities 
of the present century revived them. 

French verse, indeed, not only admits but requires the alternate 
use of double xhym^; but as the last syllable in this case is only 
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the obscure e, -urluch is reiy- faintly articulated, English poets 
felt that a monosyUabio rhyme, ■with its pause, -vras a nearer 
appioxunation.to the BVench feminine rhyme, as it is called, than 
our few dissyllabic consonances, -which are much more generally 
spondees than trochees, could furnish. ^ 

1 have spoken of double and triple rhymes as foreign in form a^ 
well as material It is true that many, perhaps most, of the words 
formmg tng’Uabic or dactylic, and dissyllabic or trochaic rhymes,' 
existed in the langna g e , and were employed in poetry', long hefore'j 
the sixteenth centi^, but they were almost all borrowed frcm the| 
Erench, and brought -with them an accentuation which threw the; 
stress of voice on the last syllahle, so that, although now dactyhc or: 
trochaic m pronunciation, they ongmally funubhed monosyllabic 
rhymes only This position of the accent shows how, m Chaucer, 
motion and nation, company and chivalry, fellomc and jealousie, 
ahstinaunce and conntcnaunce, apparcnce and existence, form perfect 
rhymes, as they do in French at Ao present day ; and how Spenser, 
who employs very few double endings, makes Tantalus, nctonous,/ 
and dolorous, rhyme to each other. ' 

§ 4. It IS mtercsting to observe the gradual naturalization of the 
orthoepy of foreign words in the Enghsh tongue Languages of the 
class to which Engh^ belonp mflect much by letter-change. This 
change takes place in the rascal, which is usually found m the first 
syllable , and as inflexions, of whatever character, must be distinctly 
pronounced and made conspicnons m order to mark the grammatical 
relations, the first syllable, or that m which the letter-change occurs, 
naturally receives the stress of voice. Henc^ in all these language^ 
there is a tendency to throw the pnnapal accent so far back as to 
reach the radical The vocabulary of the French is denved, to a great 
extent, from Latin words depnved of their terminal inflexions. The 
French adjectives mortal and fatal are formed from the Latin 
mortalis and fatalis by dropping the inflected syllable, the 
French nouns nation and condition ftom the Latin ablatives 
natione, condition c,'hy rejecting the e final. In most cases 
the last syllable retained m the French denvatnewas prosodically 
long in the latin ongmal, and either because it was also accented, or 
because the slight accent which is perceivable in the French articula- 
tion represents temporal length, the stress of voice was laid on the 
final syllable of all these words. "When we borrowed such words 
from the French, wo took them -with their native accentuation, and 
as accent is much stronger m Enghsh than in French, the fiml 
syllable was doubdess more forcibly enunciated m the former than 
in the latter language* The mtroduction of these words nasac- 


• Althocgli proiodical soxnt is essentially amo'e unportant fatare la E'lgitsb 
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oordingly a disturbing^ element in Old-Engbsh orthoepy, and as the 
influence of this element u’es strengthened by the fact that many 
Enghsh words were mflected by the weak-or augmentat iva method, 
and of course not accented on the first syllable, the whole accentual 
system of the language was deranged, and centunes elapsed before 
the radical pnncipbs of Ghithic articulation recovered their ascen- 
dency. Words u'ere accented accoidmg to their etymology, not in 
conformily with the gemus of the language, and there is even yet a 
conflict on this very point between the ^on and the Bomance 
ingredients of our mother-tongue In Chaucer’s time the words I 
have quoted from him were all accented on the last syllable ; motidi^ 
natidn; company, chivalry; couhtenafince, abstinaunce ; and this 
accentuation continued without much change until the middle of 
the sixteenth century. Soger Ascham, the classical tutor of the 
Prmcess (afterwards Queen) Elizabeth, much commends the follow- 
ing hexameter couplet by Mr. Thomas Watson, as being “translated 
plMnlie for the sense, and roundhe for the verse : ” 

“ All travellers do gladly report great praise of Ulysses, 

For that he knew.many men’s manners, and saw many abes ” 

These hues, pronounced unth the modern English accentuation, are 
not hexameters, or indeed metre of any sort ; and we can scan them 
only by reading them thus ; — 

“ All travellers do gladly report great praise of Ulysses, 

For tiiat he knew many men’s mannto, and saw many aties ’’ * 

The study of Italian hterature, which became fashionable about 
this penOd, concurred with the inborn tendencies of Enghsh to 
revive the Saxon accentual ^stem ; for the Italian verbs, nouns, and 
adjectives retain a final inflected syllable , and though that syllable 
is distinctly articulated, the stress of voice never falls upon the 
ultima, except m a very few verls and nouns which have lost the 
Latin inflex.ional ending, and in cases where, for metrical con- 
vemence, the final vowel has been dropped- 


than in French orthoepy, and therefore was always more compicnondy marked 
in the former, yet the difference m this respect does not appear to have been as 
great between the two languages three hnndred years ago as at present This 
IS evident from the care and nunnteness with whi^ Palsgrave discusses a subject 
almost wholly overlooked in modem French grammars, as well as from other 
evidence. 

* Harviy, m criticising Spenser’e accentuation, which seems to have been 
hcentious enough, inquires whether he would pronounce trav^ilers, and pro- 
ceed thus: “Or will Segnior Immento, bycause, may happe, he hathe a fet- 
bellyed Axchedeacon on his side, take vppon him to controll Maister Doctor 
Watson for bis Alt trmaflen, m a verse so highly extolled of Master Ascham ?“ 
— Haslewoid, u 279. 
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In Sir Philip Sidney’s fame the Gothic prommdation iras already ’ 
80 far restored that onr Gallicized Latin words had taken a prmcipal ‘ 
accent at or near the begimnng; hut they still retamed a secondary , 
accent at or near the end of the word , and accordmgly, while Chan- * 
cer made such words as naitm, station, iambuses, or dissyllables 
with the accent on the last syllable, they Tiad in Sidney’s age 
become dactylic trisyllables This is shown not only by the use 
which Sidney makes of them m poetry, bnt we have his mepress 
authority for the fact , for m his ‘ Defense of Poesie,’ after menfaonmg 
the masculme and feminine rhymes of the French in one and two 
^Uables respectively, and the sdrncciolo of the Italians, or 
dactyl, m three, he adds : “ The English hath all three ; as do, true 
[masculmej , father, rather jfemiiunc or trochaic] ; and motion, 
potion"’ [sdrncciolo or dactyhc]. In bke manner, Fnttenham 
says that remvneration makes two good dactyls, contribution a 
spondee and dactyl. It is dear, therefore, item, this and much other 
ponenrrent testimony, that in the sixteenth century, m(5-ti(shi)-on, 
p6-fa(shi)-on, were pronounoed tnsyllaincally, with a feint secondary 
accent on the last syllahle; whereas at present the vowel of the 
final is ohscurely articnlated, the ultima and pennltima have 
coalesced, and the words are dissyllahic and trochaic, or, at the end 
of a verse, spondaic Spenser, m his Sonnet on Scanderberg, makes 
piframids and heroes amphibraohs — ^pyramids, hordes Ben Jonson 
accents constitute and bqnefy on tbe last syllable • Milton, in *11 
Penseroso,’ rhymes throne and contemplation ; in the Hymn on the 
Eafavity, began and ocean, sdone and nnion, session and throne, nn- 
sufferoWe and council-faWe, stable and 8ervicca6fe,i’ and, in the 
‘Passion,’ tears and characters. So m ‘Paradise Lost’ he accents 
adverse, aspect, converse, aocdss, proc&s, impulse, pretixt, surface, 
contrite, product, prescript, an^ even when employed as nonns, 
consult, insult, oontdst. In trisyllables, hlaqihdmons, raystallin^ 
rcmddiless, triumphed, maritime, conflagrant. Some of these, such 
as accenting contemplation and session on the final syllable, are 
doubtless mere poetic bcences, for Ben Jonson in his English 
Grammar says that nonns ending in -tion and sion are accented on 
the antepenultima, and he instances condition and infusion, both of 


In on s phono^pluc spdlmg, y aal «s fioiil are made long, as, destinj, 
Tidoiji, final], eaexnj, lumlj, iriry, skanbt] inoTilit], imseijz, koaoilifa ; which 
afiords a s‘Toag prcsninp‘.ioa that these srllabies received at least a distinct secon- 
dary accent. 

t PatSenhain {JTas'et'nod. i 87), says, “Somclraes it sounds tetter ia ay 
rJrScabK than rEvBcSble, rvcBvE-4bI5 tloa lEcCvEriblE ” This shows that the 
jwoit in this tenmnation was fluctnateg. atsd that in mocable it had no* vtt 
beet earn'd fcrther Joci ttran the antcpcnidU 
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which he treats as words o'ifour syllables. But the great frequency 
of ultimate and penultimate accentuation, by Milton, of words m 
which the stress of voice is now thrown further back, sWvs that the 
pronunciation of the seventeenth more closely resembled that of the 
sixteenth and earlier centuries than of the mnetecnth. 

Landor, to whom I am mdebted for some of my exemplifications 
from Milton, notices the superior poetic force oLthe Miltonic accentu-^. 
ation, .and he cites uproar as being a finer and much more stnking 
word than our modem liproar, a pronunciation which- only serves to 
suggest a false etymology, uproar being not a comiiound of up and 
roar, but merely the English form of the cognate German Auf- 
ruhr. Landor believes Wordsworth to have been instramental m 
promoting the modem disposition to carry back the accent, brCt I 
think he overrates Woidsworth’s influence in this respect. The 
tendency to this general change manifested itself a century before 
the time of that poet, nor have his writings ever become 'sufficiently 
popular to have awakened it, had it been dormant The same cntic 
mentions ^f^8toorat, :oMcordance, contrary, I'ndustry, mt'mical, con- 
template, conculcate, (Ze'tail, Alexander, sonorous, sifMunary, desv^• 
toiy, jjAemptoiy, as words which have in very recent times 
transferred the accent to the initial syllable * This list mi^t have 
been very much enlarged, but the changes indicated by Landor ha\ e 
not all become established in this country, and some of them are to 
be regretted, because they tend to obscure the etymology and classi- 
cal quantify of the words where they occur. 

There are, on the other hand, cases where the change of accent 
has brought back a word to its proper form. A stnking mstance of 
this sort occurs in the word hospital. This was formerly accented 
on the second syllabic, hospital, and in popular speech, and at last 
in wnting, the initial ho was dropped and the word become spital, 
and was so spelt both in poetiy and prose. This accentuation has 
BO disguised the word that Landor believes even Ben Jonson to 
have been ignorant of its etymology, thou^ the passage he cites 
from Jonson by no means sustains the opinion. The strong acccn- 
'viiation whicL characterizes the English articulation makes us so 
sensible to that element of speech that we habitually conceive of it 
as a significant clement of itself^ and no mispronunciation of Enghsh 
by foreigners so effectually coirfounds us as the transposition of an 
accent. It has with us taken the place both of ancient quantity, 
and of the subtilty m the discrimination of the quality of vowels 


* Smart, wnting m 1836, ctoerves that the accent u halrony has shifted 
iTom the second to the first syllable within twenty years Rogers complamed 
of this displacement of accent, and said, “ Contemplate is bad enough, but 
balcony males me siih.” 
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which helongs to the cognate tongnes. An anecdote current at 
Washington will illustrate the importance which persons of mce ear 
hahituallj give to accentuabom There were, a few years mnce, two 
Senators from the South-west, one of whom pronoimced the name of 
the State they represented Arhansas, the other Ar'kansas, both oi 
rtitvtn TnaVmg the acceutcd ^Uahle so emphatic as to leave the rest 
of the word almost inaudible. The accomphshed officer who then 
presided m the Senate, m recogrusmg the Senators m question as 
they rose "to speat, adopted their own accentuation, and ala ays an- 
nounced one of them as “the Senator from Ar'kans^” the oflier as 
“the Senator from Arkansas.” 

There are, indeed, examples of a transposition of the accent in the 
contrary direction. The Latin disciple is a case in pomt It was 
formerly accented on the first ^Bahle, discxple, and m conformity 
with this accentuation it was sometimes spelt disple ; but the in- 
stances of this character ate too few to he considered as anything 
hut exceptions to the well-estahli^ed general tendency of the 
English speech. . 

The mchnation to throw back the accent, though less prevalent in 
America, as I shall show hereafter, is carried to an extravagant 
length m England, and hence such distorted pronunciations as di6- 
cesan, Ghry'sostom, which are not only without any etymological 
fonndation, but in a high degree tmmelodious and unrhythmical. 

I 5 The prosody of the Gothic languages, and of English more 
perhaps than any other, is much afibeted hy the mono^llahic form of so 
many of onr most important words The short words in the Bomance 
tongues are, not always indeed, but very generally, particles or other 
words nsnall}' not emphatic, whereas, m Enghsh, monosyllahles, 
especially if of Saxon ongm, are very often the most emphatic words 
in a penod Besides this, the majonty of onr monosyllables end with 
a consonant, often with two ; and as the followmg word m most cases 
begins mth a consonant, monog’IIahic words generally have, m ^ite of 
our insensibility to mere quantity, if not a technical prosodical length, 
at least an environment of consonantal sounds, which makes them 
rhythmically long in comparison with the unaccented syllables of longer 
a Olds, and of oonrse unfits them for elements of the dactylic measures 

The frequency of double and triple rhymes in the works of Sidney , 
and other admirers of Italian and Spanish poetry contrasts remark- 
ably with their comparative ranty in their contemporary Spenser, 
who, though mflueno^ by Bomance models in the plan of Ins story, 
followed native Enghsh precedents, or forms long naturalized, in the 
slTuctarc of his verse. While Spenser very generally uses mono- 
^Ihhic consonmees, we find m Sidney such rhymes as — signify, 
dignify; mutable, suitable ; notability, possibihty , carcfnlaess, ivarry 
fulness, ddightfnlncss, nghtfulness, sightfulness, spitcfnlness ; dis- 
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damfulness, painfulness , besides many compound ones, as hideaway, 
hideaway , pleasure doth, treasure doth , number not, cumber not ; 
framed is, blamed is : and even among the few poetic licences of 
Chaucer, we find this couplet m the ‘ Sompnoures Tale . ’ — 

“ Refreshed more than in an hundred places, 

Sike lay the husbond man 'nhos that the place is ” * 

§ 6. The resuscitation of polysyllabic rhyme, and its more frequent 
introduction into serious poetry, is partly the effect of our satiety 
with the endless repetition of particular monosyllabic rh 3 *mes mto 
which English poetry had run, and a consequent craving for novelty 
m sound, and partly to the attempts at a more strict conformity of 
translations to their original, w^ch is a natural result of our in- 
creasmg femilianty with foreign literatures To say nothing of the 
almost exclusive employment of double rhymes in Itahan, it will be ' 
remembered that in French poetry the use of couplets with rhymes 
ending alternately monosyllabically and with the mute e, or what 
aie called masculine and femimne rhymes, is obligatory , and many 
German wntersj not only needlessly, but very unwisely, as I think, 
have imposed upon themselves the same inconvenient rule. In 
making English versions of poems m those languages, where the 
metre of the original is retamed, translators often endeavour to 
follow the rhymes of the text also, and the pedantic exactness with 
which this rule is adhered to, so far from producing an exact con- 
formity, very often leads to a much wider dispanty than would 
follow from the use of monosyllabic rhymes alone. The French mute 
or feminme c, which m poetry nearly corresponds to the German e 
final, scarcely has ah equivalent in English orthoepy. Our short . 
unaccented y final is much more distinctly articulated, and the 
English sounds nearest to it are those of the common pronunciation 
of o final and unaccented in such words as America, China, and 
the ternimal er m father, and the like, where our very mandible 
utterance of the r leaves almost nothing for the ear but the obscure 
vowel sound preceding it, which is closely analogous m quality, and 
very nearly equal m prosodical quantity, to the French and German 


* Gower has some singularly constructed double rhymes, which sene tt 
piove that the e final of words now mono^llabic was articulated m his tmu. 
Ob p 282, lol 1 , Pauli s edition, is this couplet — 

“ To speke a goodly wort tmto me 
For all the gold that Is In Home." 

Andy 370, — 

•‘So woll 1 nonght, that any time 
He lost of that thoo hast do Uipne [by me].'* 

Tnere are several similar examples in Hocclei e In La male Regte he rhymes 
hya mo with tymo, and ny me (nigh mc; with pry mo, tyme, and cryme. 
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e But these soraads are of so rare occoitence in English that 
they Tjy no means answer the demands of the translator, and he 
aooordmgly resorts to our antiquated verbal forms in -«sl or -eth, ad 
lovest, loveth, and to the participial form m -tnff, as lovmg Th^ 
syllabic augments are very far from bemg the prosodical equivalents 
of the syllables they are forced to stand for, and m tact do less truly 
represent those syllables than a mono^Uabic rhyme, with the usual 
pause, would do. To exemplify In Gothe’s magnificent Archan- 
gelic Tno m the Prologue to ‘Paust,’ the alternate double rhymes are 
all m the unaccented e final, except m two instances, where the 
hqnid n, which is almost as soft as the e alone, is made the teimina* 
t ,nn Yet m the best English translation, that of Mr. Brooks, these 
double rhymes are uniformly represented by acbve participles in 
•inff, except m one instance, where the trenslator finds a double 
rhyme m txean, motion, and another, where he employs the old third 
person singular of the verbs lenddh, cemprihenddh The poem m 
question contains twenty-eight fines, ten of which end m e obscure, 
four m the hqmdn. In hir Brooks’s translation, otherwise ad> 
mirahle, ten of the correspondmg hues of the version terminate 
with the active participle in -ftiff, one of the most unmelodions 
sounds of the language, and the Weiso lieisc, Starke 
Werke, aohnclle Helle, of the ongmal, where the final 
vowel constitutes the entree syllable (the consonants helongmgto the 
first syllabic), are represented m English by sounding rounding, 
lending comprehending,fieding alternating, tlmt i^ syllables quanti- 
tatively short by tyllahles quantitatively long , which is in my judg- 
ment a wider departure from the pros^y of the ongmal than the 
employment of monosyllabic rhymes, with the mevitable pause after 
ftem, would have been.* 

The Latms used trochees for spondees at the end of hexameters, 
the panse at the close of the measure scrvmg to lengthen the short 
final qrllahle, hut they apparently preferred not to employ trochees 
endmg m a vowel, unless the sense required or permitted a foimal 
suspension of the voice ; and it will be found that most of the 
trochaic terminations of the Latin hexameters end m a consonant, or 
iTith a logical interruption in the syntax. The Greeks practised the 


• Alfhoogh iccent is the only Rcogniscd formal law of mojem measnne, 
ret, eren indspendently of Ihe ariaDgemeot of vowels and consonants which 
determines the melodious quality of verse, we cannot, with unpnnity, ahsolntely 
disregard the temporal quantity of words and their dements Snii words as 
strength, drxeh,vTxUie, or eren such syllahles as oar participial terminations in 
hg, are not by nature, and cannot he made hy art, the proscdical equiriilents 
of endings formed by the obscure sound of the vowels with Iiqtuds, as in the 
last syllables of bndfe, father, sufira. 
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§ 8. Poetry, Ly ccmfonning foreign words to the nih\ t accentna- 
Koujhas made some amends for the mischief it has done to the lan- 
guage hy employing ahens as snfcstitatcs for worthier ahonginals. 
ft may render a yet greater service hy restoring graceM and xndo- , 
dions which a too powerful GaUio inflnenoj has sacrificed. 

The emsbng -want of donhlc rhymes may be in part supplied by 
the revival of the Saxon inflexions, many of which continued to 
be employed down to the time of Spenser. Why should we con-; 
fine ourselves exclusively to our ofiensivc rmging participial ending, \ 
and not rather say, sometimes at least, Atnand, ghiterand, stngand, 1 
for shining, ghttenng, singmg? And why diould we not now S 
employ the old infiiulave and plural m -en? — as m these Imes of i 
Chancer: 

•• For laei of answere, non of us shnl dim, 

Al had ye seen a thing' with hothe yonre eym ” 

“ Ye diuVen rather swiche a thing c^im 
Than I, and wher me beste were to alhm'' 

•* With herlly will they sirorcn and tasenim 
To all this thing, ther salde not o wight nay: 

Besechiog him of grace, or that they ircnfrn. 

That he would grantm hem a certain dny,” 

It IS rematkahlc that Tbomsou, who employs archaic words auil 
forms with such singularly happy effect m the ‘ Castle of Indolence,' 
did not mail himself of this plural to vary his rhymes ; but m 
the whole of that most exquisite poem there does not, I believe, 
occur a smgle TKilvsyllabio rhym e., unless the coupling of lowers 
and jxmxrs with Aours he so considered These remarks apply with 
equal force to Shenstone’s ‘Schoolmistress,’ which owes much of its 
attraction to its archaisms The only approach to a double rhyme 
in the whole poem is in the use of the same consonances as those 
cited from the ' Castle of Indolence ’ It is still more extraordman 


are found in the donhlc rhymes; while, of the eighty single- rhymed tenninnh, 
Ecvcnty arc certamly Anglo-Saxon, and, of the remaming ten, three or four are 
prohahtr so 

In tie Dead Pan there are about one hundred doulle-rhymcd endings, 
less than osc-hdf of which are Anglo-Saxon; and, ic the Zo4 ISoaer, 
out of about one hundred and fifty double rhymes, more thm one-third arc 
RoTianre 

1 have unde this examlniticn of Mrs Browning s worxs, not as a cntici<in 
upon the diction of one of ine very first English jio<rts of this ?ge, the fir-t 
tcmale poet of any age, hut to show that, even in the style of a great artist, of 
one who, hy prefc-cnce, cmplovs native words whorever it is possible, a co-i- 
formity tothenles ofCkintiaentd versification inevitably involves the intro- 
duction of au undue ivoportion of Romance words 

XXG hAS. 2 C 
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that Spenser, "with his boldness in the employment of antiquated 
and abnormal inflexions, should so seldom have resorted to a form 
of so great metrical convenience, and at the same time so melo- 
dious in articulation, as this old plural, the decay of -which is 
perhaps the greatest loss that English has sustained m the mechan- 
•sm of verse. 

The English language cannot long supply the necessities of poetiy 
■without the mtroduction of new elements of veise. flTie ancient 
temporal metres were inexhaustible, because the permutations and 
combinations of the prosodical feet were mflmte , but when we 
establish the rule that m every couplet there shall be two wor^ 
which resemble each other not only ih prosodical or in accentual 
length, but m their vowel and consonantal elements also, we mtro- 
duce mto verse an ingredient the supply of which is limited. There 
are, as was observed in the last lecture, thousands of good poetic 
words which have no rhymes, others which have at most but a 
single one, and of the rhyming words, thousands agam are un- 
suited to metrical purposes Hence rhyme tends to reduce our 
available poetical vocabulary to a much narrower hst than that of 
other languages not more copious, but which have not adopted the 
fetters of rhyme. We must enlarge our stock by the revival of ob- 
solete words and mfiexions from native sources, or by borrowmg from 
the Bomance languages; or, again, we must mtroduce the substi- 
tutes to which I have before alluded, and which will form the subject 
of tiienext lecture. 



LECT (JEE XXV 


AUXTEEATIOK, LIK>BHYaE, AICD AESOSiSCB. 

f 1. Poetry of Anglo-Sixons riiytiniual, but not always m&ncal • distinction 
between Aythm and metre . § 2 'AUiterabon of Anglo-Saxon and Old" 
^;glEETlP!a^V’“5*5’''K5S for tte employment of alliteration examples 
of alliteration § A^^ Lipoy ram nntie compositip ns § 5 Advantages of 
§ 6'-HsiItAyme § T^ Lme-rh^ e Icelandic poetry § 8. 
Alliteration and lin^rb^e m the modem litoimture of Italy and Greece. 

§ 9. Line-rhyme in modem En^h. § 10 lodandic half-rhym^ a r^t 
of tte Old-Xorthem system of inflexions. § ll.i daonmee , tte nseof the 
same jowd wiA diflerent oonsonants . Texsiiication of Spam and Portngal 
§ 12^ Annominatim, Ae opposition of words of similar sonnd bat diflerent 
ngmficafeon or use. § 13 JEj^^ism. § 14 Lore of alliteraiion and 
rhyme in Ae languages of modem Entope. § 15 ImiAtire words 

§ 1 The interest which the study of nabve English, old and new, 
and of the sister dialects, now so generally excites, prompts the in- 
quiry whether it he not possible to revive some of the forgotten 
characteristics of ancient English poetry, and thus to aid the efforts 
of oar literature to throw off or hghten the conventional diachles 
which classical and Eomance authority has imposed upon it. I pro- 
pose to illustrate, by specimens original and inutative, the lea^ng 
pecnbantics of Anglo-^on and Old-Korthem verse, as well as of 
one or two Eomance metneal forms hitherto little if at all attempted 
in Enghsh, and to suggest experiment upon the introduction of some 
of them into English poetry. The only comcidences of sonnd 
known to English versification are,itepetition of the same accentual 
feet m the same order, alhteration, and^crmmal rhyme ; hut these 
by no means exhaust the list of possible consonance^ or even of 
those employed by some branches of the Gothic family. The poetry 
of the Anglo-Saxons was always rhythmical, hnt not always metrical 
In modem criticism rhythm is oEen loosely used as synonymous 
with wrfre, but they are properly distmgnished, Bede speaks of 
Ae poe^ of his native Imd as characterized "by rhyAm, and he thne 
discnminates between rhythm and metre : — 

“ It frhythmus^ is a. modulated comp o sition of words, not I 
*^83310;; Jo_tFe^wg_prjje tie, but adaptS Iri the nnmber^f its, | 
f vHablcs to the jn dgment of the car, as are Ae vcises of our vnlgii */ 
for native) '^u. ' “* 
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I “MstCS^is an artificial rule vritli-modnlation ; rhytimms is the 
/ modulation -without the rule. For the most part you find, hy’a 
sort of chance, some rule m rhythm, yet this is not from an artificial 
government of the syllables, because the sound and modulation 
lead to It. The -vulgar poets affect this rustically ; the skilful attain 
It by their skill.” * 

Bede’s defimtion of rhythm is not remarkable for clearness and 
precision. Indeed, it is difGcult to define rhythm, for the same reason 
that it is difficult to describe a sound, and the embarrassment has 
been mcreased by the determination of cntics to lusist on finding 
rhythms -where none exist. In all simply rhythmical poetry there 
will occur hues which are, to all intents and pniposes, mere prose, 
just as m metrical poetry we now and .then meet hnes which, by 
poetic hcence, -violate the established canons of metre. In a general 
way, we may say that accent is to rhythm ^iha yhe ^ t-is-to metre, 
f and we may iUustrate the p^odical value of the accent by compar- 
mg a rhythmical verse to a musical measure, where the' number 
of accents is constaut, though that of the nates is variable, just as 
IS that of the syllables m rhythmical poetry. The only difference , 
is, that the laws of music are more stnctly observed than those j 
of rhythm, m which there is great licence, both as to the number] 
and the position of the accents. 

j-/ hletre may he defined to be a succession of poetical feet arranged 
, in regular order, accordmg to certain types reco^sed as standards, 
in verses of a determinate length. 

The following hnes, from the Prim-us Passus of ‘ Piers Ploughman s 
Vision,’ are rhythmical hut not metneal, and they conform to the 
Saxon models m all respects, except that the short, or unaccented, 
nibbles are generally more numerous than in Anglo-Saxon verso, 
the particles being often omitted in the poetry of that nation : — 

" What this monntaigne bymeneth. 

And the merke dale. 

And the feld ful of folk, 

I ehal you faire shewe 
A lovely lady of leere. 

In lynnen y-clothed, 

Came doon from a castel 
And called me faire, 

And seide, ‘Sonc, slepestow? 

Sestow this peple. 

How bisie thei ben 
Alle abonte the maze? 

The mooste parte of this peple 
That passeth on this ertlie. 


* Sharon Turner, Sist An(j-Sax., b. ix. chap. 1, 
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Have thei tro'^liip in this world. 

They wilne no bcttre. 

Of oother hevene than here 
Hold thei no tde.' " 

Metr^ therefore, was not an essential constituent of Anglo-Saxon 
veree, and the few instances of its occurrence are chiefly accidental 
coincidences, although a Saxon hard tnay occasionally have em- 
ployed It designedly, just 'as a modem poet may coi^e himself 
to double rhymes, or mtreduoe albteration. Of rhymed poetry 
there are few examples, as well as of what is called Ime-rhymci hut, 
in general, like endings seem to have heen avoided rather than 
sought for. An English ear, then, would recognise m Anglo-Saxon 
veree none of the formal characteristics of poetry, and ih would 
stnko a modem hearer as merely an unmeasured and irregnlar 
recitative 

§ 2. The most promment formal feature of Anglo-Saxon versi- 
fication IS its regular alliteration; and, with certam excepbons and 
licences not necess^ to be nouced at present, this was an indispens- 
ahle chaiactenslic of the poetry of that langnag(^ as well as gene- 1 
rally of the Old Korthem or Icelandic. 

It was also- much employed in Old English, hut whether its use 
was confined to certain dii^cts or local dialects, or what were the 
circumstances that determined its application, is not, I hclicve, yet 
ascertained The 'Ormnlnm,’ which is not alliterative, has hecn 
supposed to have hecn wntten by a native of the Korth of England, 
bemuse its dialect is marked by ScandutavianiBins, probably denved 
from the Danish population of the border counties , and we should 
therefore expect that its versification, as well as its diction, would 
exhibit traces of the influence of ^ndmavian models; hut of 
this there are no indications There is also a possage m Cfliancer, 
now a regular stock quotation m all essays on this subject, which 
seems to show that the hards of other English counties, most 
remote from the Danish colonics, did not employ alliteration or 
even rhyme. The narrator m the Prologue to the ‘Persones Tale’ 
eays, — 

" But trostetb well, I md a tdherne man, 

I caaaot geste, ro«, ram, rtf, by my letter. 

And, God wole, nme hold I bat 1 ttle better.” 

There arc many passages in other early Enghsh writers which 
point to a marked difictenoe between the poetic forms of Xortliern 
and Soathera England; and the general inference would he, that the 
\vcreificatton of the South conformed to classical and IJomanoci 
f that of the Nonh to Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian models. I do 
not disoovc- sufficient evidence that, at any time after Ahrman 
English was recognised as an independent speech, drstinct from 
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both its sources, alhteration yr&s generally regarded as a r^ilar 
and ohbgatory constitiuent of English verse, though it was freely 
employed as an ornament hy individnal writers in the fourteenth, 
und even fifteenth or sixteenth centunes However this may h^ 
metre' and rhyme, perhaps as much firom the splendid success ol 
Chaucer as from any other cause, became established charactenstics 
of versification before the commencement of the fifteenth century , 
and * Pie rs Ploughman i is the last work of any real imjportance 
in English' literaiy history which follows the onginal type of 
English verse 

§ 3. The rule which governed the employment of alhteration, 
stated m its most general form, and without specifying the 
exceptions and qualifications that under different circumstances 
' attended it, is, tha^m each couplet three_emnhatic words (or, 
^,by poetic licence,' accented 'sylldhles)'^ ’two mT the fifsfifee, and 
'one m the second, must commence with the same consonant, or 
f with vowels ; in which latter case the imbal letters mi^t be, and 
'generally were, different. The position of the alliterated words 
•in the first line was arbitrary, and vaned according to the con- 
•vemence of the poet, but the alhteration in the second hne should 
i fall o nJihe first emp hatic wo rd. Nevertheless, the hues were so 
short that the stress of voice would seldom fah on more than two 
syllables in either Imej so that, m practice, the first of these 
syllables would almost nccessanly be alhterated m the first 
hne also. ' 

The hues already quoted, for another purpose, from one of the m- 
teresting poems just referred to, the ‘ Yision ’ and the ‘ Creed’ of Piers 
Ploughman, the former by Langland, one of the Beformers before 
the Beformation, probably soon after the middle of the fourteenth 
century, are alhterated according to these rules, as are a so the 
followmg extracts, though with frequent departures from stnct 
conformity to them ; — 

« 

91 “ Pilgrymes and |»}inere3 
Pbghten hem togidere, 

For to «eken semt Jame, 

And seintes at Rome 

They venten forth in hire irty, 

With many wise tales. 

And hadden feve to h en 
Al hire ?if aft<ir.” 

4:293 “ Kynde int irolde 

That each a tcight wroghtc. 

Or m (fikynge or m delvynge. 

Or travaillynge in preierW ; 

Omtemplatif hf or actif lif 
(Jnst would thei wroghtc " 
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4347 " For tnnrtherens are maayo lediesj 
Lord Lem amende! 

They do mei dfeye thon^h hir dtynkes, 

Er destynee it iroWc.” 

5635 “ Thilfce that Cod ffyrefh moost 
Leest ^ood thei deleih , 

And moost nn-Synde to the commune 
That moost eald \rddeth.” 

6897 “ Any science under sonne, 

'Hie serene arts and alle. 

But thei ben !emed for our Xoides lore, 

Xost is all the tyme.** 

The foUon mg are eiminplcs of aHiteretioa upon a vowel • — 

8397 “And inobedient to ben undemomc 
Of ony Ilf lyrynge.” 

8609 “ With inwit and with outwit 
Fmagynen and stndie ” 

But thongli no longer entitled to rank as an organic element m j 
English prosody, alliteration was often employed for two centnnes ! 
later, not only iiT the infenor rhymestere to whom 1 have allndcd,| 
hut hy some of the' ^hnghtSt ornaments of English literature / 
Asebam, with all his contempt lor rhyme, did not disdain allitera-* 
tion, and his Elegy on John "V^tney is full of it, though few of the 
verses go quite so far as this : — ; 

< 

“ Therefore, my heart, cease sighes and sobbes, cease sorrowe’s seede to sow " | 

Spenser uses it profusely, and sometimes with vciy happy effect,' 
but not always judiciously. The following lines are from the* 
Facne Quecne . — 

“The knight was nothing nice where was no rwd ”, 

“ But direful deadly bla&, both leaf and bloom, l! 
tit to adoni the dead and deck the dreary tomb *' U 

“ And /ills with /lowers fur Jlom’s pamted lap 
1 /ollow here tlie/ooting of thj feet. 

He gireth comfort to her courage cold 

Kow simling smoothly like the summer’s day 

Tliy nuintle marred wherem thou maskedst late," 

The alliteration is even more marked in these Imes from 
Fchruanc’’ m the ‘Shcpheaids Calender,’ two of which have been 
already cited for another purpose : — 

“ But fiomc lata Aasted with furious Acate, 

Encrcisi'-g bis wrath with many a threate* 

JJis Aarmefull Astchet Ac Aent in Aaad ” 
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And in this, from * Mother Huhherds Tale — 

232 “ (?ay without gooi is ^ood heart’s jfreatest loathing.” 
So, T. Heywood, very melodiously, in the ‘ Hierarchie — 


To tcail the toants that tsait upon the Muse ” 

Sidney, on the other hand, seldom Introduces alliteration. In 
the ‘ Arcadia ’ he censures those who “ course a letter, as if they were 
hound to follow the method of a dictionarie and in the fifteenth 
sonnet in ‘Astrophel and Stella* he tieats it as an evidence of 
poverty of genius : — 

“ Yon that do dictionaries method hnng 
Into your runes, running in rattling rows, 

• ••••• 

Yon take wrong waies , those far-fet helps be such 
As do bewray a want of inward touch *' 


Shakespeare occasionally ridicules the use, or rather abuse, of / 
alliteration. Thus, in a couplet m the prologue to the interlude j 
of Pyramus and Thisbe in the ‘ Midsummer Kight’s Dream,’ we have | 
this couplet 


“Whereat with blade, with bloody blameful blade, 
He bravely broached his boiling bloody breast ” 


ll 


And m ‘ Love’s Labour ’s Lost,* Holofemes says,— “ I inll something 
affect the letter, for it argues facihty : — 


“ The praiseful princess pierced and pricked apretty pleasing pncket.” 


Milton, and the clas sic school of noets generally, avoid alhtera- ] 
tion altogether ; and so completely was it banished from English : 
measures dunng most of the seventeenth century, that its former 
existence as an element of versification was forgotten. One of 
Waller’s critical biographers says, — ^“That way of using the 
same mitial letters m a hue, which throws the verse off more easily, 
as — 

‘When man on many multiplied his kind,’ 
was first mtroduced by him ; as in this verse : — 

‘ Oh, how I long my tender limbs to fey I ’ ” 

Dryden revived the us e of alhteration, but there was long a certain 
fastidiousness with respec Jrto its employment It has^ however, been 
gradually winning its way again to favour, and a great modem poet 
has not sampled to write — 

“ He rushed into the /leld, and, foremost / ighting, /ell.” jj 
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Alliteratioa \vas -wholly imsnited to the metncal system of the 
ancients, which rejected all echoing of sound, and its accidental oc- 
currence was T^^rded as a xhetoiical blemish But it, nevertheless, 
often passed unnoticed by ears keenly sensible only to the prosodical 
quantity and musical intonabon of -words, and examples of the fire- 
quent, though doubtless undeagned, repetition of an mitial conso- 
nant in the same Terse or penod, occur in the most fastidious 
of the classic writers Thus Cicero, m his * De Senectut^’ * has this 
phrase* — 

“ 5en5im sine seasa atas senereit; ” 

audminorcntics, who, happily for scholars devoted to graver pursuits, 
am find leisure for the dmseof such small deer, have collected many 
examples of the hke kind in other great authors of ancient Greece 
and Some.t 

Although specially characteristic of Gothic noetry. alhteration has 
been by no means confined to it-t It is employed by tbe Finlanders, 
and by several of the Oncntal nations, and after the revival of hte- 
rature it found its way mto the humorous Latin verses of the six- 
teenth century. The structure of Labn, m which parbcles and 
pronouns may often he omitted, fiicihtates alhtmbon, however 
distasteful to classic ears There are many modem Imtm poems in 
alliterabic verse, and the best known of thes^ the ‘Fugna Por- 
oorum,’ or ‘Battle of the Pigs,* m which every word begins with 
the letter p, extends to several hundred verses 

§ 4 Analogous to purely alliterabve poems, or rather their con- 
verse, are -uhat are called bpogrammabc composibonSj^ In these a 


• C.11 

-j- In the Turo. iTup Cicero quotes some remartahlemstimoes of all terabre 
Te’sc from early Bmnao poets Thus, from Ennius.— 

"Qal alter! exUInmyiarat. ^ 

Eon sore oportet stblyniatusi, pestem ntyartldjietxnrea.'’— Slur JJitp ft. H, 
From Accius 


“ mjor «nii moles, ntajus mlsceuanmst malmn, 

Qtil VJluB cor coatruKiam et engnp Hmtwp, 

Inplns bortator zae fimter, itt meos malu miser '** 
J/asderem ziatos.'*— Tote JHtp Ir 36 


t Anitc-atio’i was a regular chaiactensfic of Icelandic i erne, and it often a> 
dtsi^olly Introduced mto putee. There is a long paswS 
m alhteratiTC pr^ w the ‘Saga Olafs tommgs bins helga.’ K 60, i^V^l 

loader near the close of App tC to that Sags in /oTTi SS^ v. Thefollowme 
rsaneatrvctfrumlhefonner . . . ‘^idlaSa han?^/imm ok rttS 

Inn nefi m ■ 



^ os. pougjiman, /ircgan ok /ilTndan. 
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particular letter or letters are excluded ; and an ancient poetaster 
made himself notorious hy a paraphrase of the entue Iliad, which 
lejected alpha or a ftom the first hook, leta or h irom the second, 
and so of the rest, iippgrammatism does not affect the rhythm or 
! metre of verse, and so poor a conceit would not deserve to he noticed, 
had not distmguished authors occasionally practised it Lope de 
Yega condescended to this trifling, by wnting a novel m which 
the letters a and I were not employ^. Tnarte was guilty of 
a similar folly, and there have been some later pieces in the same 
absurd style. 

§ 5. To us, who have no ear for quantitative prosody, alhteration, 
provided it does not obtrude itself as an affectation, is generally 
agreeable, and, besides the sensuous pleasure it gives us, it has often, 
and m earher stages of the Gothic dialects had still more frequently, 
a real significance The inseparable particles used as prefixes were 
much less freely employed in those languages than m Greek and 
Latin, and the first syllable of words, which was also usually the 
accented one, generally contamed the radical. Now, particular com- 
hmations of consonants are found to occur very frequently m vocables 
of the same primitive sigmfication, and therefore, of a given number 
of words, in any homogeneous language, beginning with the same 
consonant, or combination of consonants, the majonty will probably 

( be more or less nearly alhed in sense ; and consequently, alhteration, 
,or the use of prominent words with the same initial consonants, is a 
(means of gi ving inc reased .ener gy to a proposition, by a repetition of 
^ the emphatic radicals which enter into it The pith of the allitera- 
tive proverbs so common among the Gothic races often lay partly 
in this iteration of meamng , and a perception of the relation be- 
tween cognate words, sometimes obscure, sometimes distmct, not 
unfrequently gives a keen pungency to idiomatic expressions On 
the other hsind, where, from the changes of language, words originally 
alhed have become distinguished or opposed in meamng, or where 
different words m a given proverb or phraseological combination are 
derived from hnguistio sources which asenbe a different sigmfication 
to imtial consonants, the verbal contrast is much aided in effect by 
alliteration. 

Not only do our Enghdi proverbs often denve much of their 
pomt firom this element, but many of our most favourite and most 
frequently quoted poetical sentiments and similes owe their currency 
to the same source Few hues in En^sh poetry are oftener repeated 
than Campbell’s — 

“ Like angds’ visits, few and far between.” 

This simile Campbell borrowed, unconsciously perhaps, from an 
older author, and he ingeniously contrived at one blow to destroy 
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tie ieanty of tie thottgit, and yet make tie verse immortal, iy 
giving It a form that soothes tic ear and nms gLbly off the tongue. 
As IS shown in Bartlett’s Qnotahons, John Sorris, about the close 
of the seventeenth centnry, had said— 

« Like angei? visits, short and hiight , ” 


and Blsdr, fifty years later, had improved the thought into— 
" Visits, hks those of angelt, diort and fine hetweea 


The simile is here veiy heantiful and expressive. Camphell’s version 
is a mere tautological repetition of the latter half of the thon^t 
The adji-ctive few, in the phrase “few and far between,” of conise 
refers to the number of visits, not of the visitois. K the visits are 
“lit between,” theymnst necessarily be “few® with reference to 
any supposed period of time, and, on the other hand, if they are 
“few,” but yet continued, as sefems imphed, through the whole 
earthly hfe of humanity, they can he jiaid only at long intervals 
“Few ’’and “far between” are, then, equivalent expressions, and 
the brevity of the visits, a circumstance very important to the com- 
pleteness of the thought, is lost sight of by Campbell altogether. 
Yet Blair’s exquisite simile is rarely quoted, while Camphell’s feeble 
and diluted alliteralivo version of it is as hackneyed as the tntest 
proverb So easily are we led by the ear.* It is fair to admit that 
the epithets ate more fitly applicable to the “ hours of bliss,” which 
form the subject of the couplet — 

“ Wliat thongh my winged hoars of bliss have been, I 
Like angels’ visits, few and far between." | ^ 

because " few” applied to “hours” may he supposed to indicate a 
snort continuance of time, which it cannot do when referred to 

visits but to make the simile truly descnptivi^ the qualifications 
csprecsed must belong both to the Ihing compared, and to that to 
which it IS hkened 

f 6 Bes des alliteration, some Gothic nations nearly allied to the ! 
Anglo-Saxon bad its converse, namely the ent ltn// of words or 
ac ccn’^ jyHables with the same consonant or coaling consonants,' 
i^vmvcls.bcing diffcirat^js, for example, in the words had lc3,Jtnd 
la’id, SIR ran ^\e have no name for this com'cidtncror sou^, 
bc^-se 't not a.utb us, or with any of the nations of central or 


* Byron’s objre* ons to the oc‘o«ylbsb c ve-sc have no better foan'btioa 
th’S the rfhteratioa in the pHra.-e “ fatal facjliiy ; " nni maav a shaBow cn‘ c 
has coai-Ti-oJ fine pretry in ths baaatiV metre, epoa the scei-rth c* 
Uit aj tkvetpret on, “ 
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Bouthem Europe, a regular metrical element. It might very ■well be: 
called consonance , hut that word is already appropnated to express, 
generally, resemblance of sound, and, specially, fuU rhyme m both 
the vowe? and’ the cOTsiwianfs'wfiich follow it. In Icelandic poetry 
this imperfect rhyme is regularly employed, and by the critics of ‘ 
that literature is called skothending, a word of obscure ety-, 
mology, which we may conveniently translate by half-rhyme. ' 

§ 7. Although termmal rhyme is known to, and not unfrequently 
employed by the Icelanders, their poetic consonance generally con- 
sists m what is called line-rhyme, in conjunction with an alhteration 
^regulated as m Anglo-Saxon. In hne-rhvme the c orresponding, 
syjlables-occut, jaotjat Jhe e^qf iu^savejtoes, but m fhe_s(!?ne, 
lin e. The rhymes are either of the character ■wSacli I have desenbed 
as halfohyme, or like the perfect consonances of other languages, 
which latter form of rhyme the Icelanders call aiSalhendin g. 

Line-rhyme is a constituent of all but the most ancient forms of 
Icelandic verse Both hne-rhyme and terminal rhyme occasionally 
occur m Anglo-Saxon poetry, thou^ they are neither essential, nor, 
in the remains of that hterature which time has spared to ■us, fre- 
quent ; but from the close general analogy between the languages 
and the poetry of the Anglo-Saxons and the Northmen, and the 
mutual relations between those nations, it is not improbable that 
the Anglo-Saxons may sometime have employed both forms of 
line-rhyme in a regular way, as the Icelanders always contmued 
to do. 

The rule of construction of these consonances is that in each hne 
there shall be two accented syllables which either form a perfect 
rhyme with each other, or which have the same final consonant or 
consonants -with difierent vowels. The general distribution of the 
perfect and imperfect rhymes is, that the halii or consonantal rhyme, 
shall occur m the first Ime of the couplet, the full rhjune in the 
second. The first rhymmg syllable may be at the begmnmg or m 
the middle of the verse , the second should fall on the penultimate. 
There are many metres in Icelandic verse, and some of them are dis- 
enmmated only by logical, rhetorical, or grammatical distmctions. 
In the favourite metre, or what may be called the heroic, “ that in 
which,” as Snorri says, “most finished verse is composed,” meiS 
beima h®tti er flest ort, J>at er vandat er, the hues 
consist of three trochaic feet or their equivalents, and are arranged in 
strophes of eight verses The follomng imitation exhibits the apnli- 
cation of these rules to English verse : — 


“iSoftly now are sifting * 
Sno'ws on Iindscape frozen. • 
Thickly /all the/lake!ets, 


F eathery-light, together, 
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S h o e r of *ilrer p o n r mg, 
i^oundless, all ar onnd os, 
j*] e 1 d and nrer /ol d mg 
Fan in mantle rarest. 

“Clad in garment clou d-wronpht— 

Covered light nboTeher,— 

Calm in coolmgslumbm 
C r a d led, Earth hath 1 a 1 d her, 

Co to rest in silence. 

Cafe from heats that chafe her. 

Till herfronhled poises 
Truer heat, andfewer,- 

“Efverr throb IS over — 

J.11 to stillness fall en ! 

Tl o or e r s upon her /or e head 
J*! in g not jet, O Sprin g-time I 
C 1 1 1 1 jet staj aw h 1 1 e, too. 

Com mer fair, tbj com mg ! 

Xingerjetstill longer, 

X e s t thou break her r e s t ing.** 

Althoo^ the feet m which the hne-rhjmes occur are Ttsnallj 
Ecparated h; mterrenuig words, and anang^ according to the mlc? 
hist laid down, tliej are sometimes hronght toge&er at the hcghuung 
of the hne^ as in the following verses 

“ J? ol 1, O r 1 1 1, for erer I 
Ces t not, lest fhj wavelets, 

Sh een as shining crjstal, 

Ch rink and sin^k to darknessl 
IPend with Iff in'd mg border j 

Wide aside still turning, i 

Green o’eigr own with grasses, I 
Ca j as Maj with blossoms— j 

“ Toward jon towered castle, 

Tim e-and-r h j m e-renowned 
Xightlj letthj waves then 
Xeap the steep j ledges, 

P 0 n r m p n r cst silver 
Proudlj, loudijover, 

Xancing <f own with laughter, 

JDashmg, fiashmg onward. 


• The following is the example of this metre given ly Snom Edildal 
12 * 

“Hnnitr hjSnia skfinr 
hcrtSir sTwSi roSsn, 
lirJCta hTlbr arkar, 
hrjnja biynja spSagir ; 
hnvkkja tllakkar eldar 
haiSa srarSar land!, 

•remma nsasra glCS^r 
tanda grand of jarU." 
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“ Ringing songs ■unending, ^ 

Rwee't,icplete -with gladness. 

2)rape wi9i Gripping mosses 
i7cl 1 and fell o’erhangmg , 
iave iFitli living water 
i 0 'W If g r 0 w mg sedges, 

2 * 1 1 1 thy < 01 1-wom current 
Turn eth, y e a r n mg sea- ward.” 

Tn another of the very numerous forms of Icelandic poetiy, the 
feet contammg the full-rhyme are placed last m the verse, as in this 
imitation .* — 

“5'ear the torrent An rryl f 
JTeadlong rashly dashing \ 

Dorr a, 10 deafening t h u n der, i 
Depths eye h ath not fath omed I 
Mighty rocks uprooting, — 

Rudely shat tenng, scat tenng 
X 1 1 its own bnght s 1 1 ver 
Jnto shapeless vaponr, 

“Stay, 0/lood, that/liest 
Pkst toward night unsightly ! 

TRut, ye leaves, a 1 1 1 tie — ' 

Wisdom’s speech would teach you! 

Xight and Hfe are sweeter, 

JCovelier far, than are the 
Clond, the cold, the shadow 
Closing round the boundless!” 

Although hue-rhyme nught have heen occasionally employed 
with advantage m Anglo-Saxon verse, as I think it may still he in 
some departments of En^sh poetry, yet it is fortunate for the 
interests of onr old hteratnre that it did not assume all the fetters of 
Scandinavian prosody. The Old-Eorthem mythologio poems, as 
those of the elder Edda, are much simpler m their structure than 
those of the later Icelandic hards, and, like Beowulf and the poems 
ascribed to Omdmon, they are usually without Ime-rhyme, and often 
with hut a smgle alliterative syllable m the first verse of the couplet 


• Snom, Hattatal, 135, gives, m the following hemistrophe, an example of 
the form imitated m the text. — 

" A'lmdrosar slgrlr fsn 
&t flest megtn Mra eaxa 
bsonn Uctr bres i hromnnn 
hJ&lmsreU Jofitir gella fella *’ 

In another vanation still, m addition to the half-rhyme of the first line, 
them IS a full rhyme m the third and fourth feet, thus* — 

‘*Hne\]6ina feUr hrlmt tlmi 
li£r > ex of gram E&ia fin. 
frost nemr of hlyn Hristar. Itistar 
herkiildas Ixvm eljaldar aldar " 
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In point of poetic escellence, the simplest measures generally ranh 
hipest, while the excessively Intricate and artificial forms of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centnnes have seldom any merit hut that 
which helongs to the sfeilM execution of nvga diffictles A con* 
formity to rales so difficnlt could be purchased only by the frequent 
sacrifice of the rhetorical beauties of poetry, and the heroic rhymes 
of the Icelanders are crowded with frigid conceits^ and are as inferior 
to the grand simplicity and the elevated induration of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry, as their narrative prose is superior to the comparatively 
barren, unphilosophical, and even puerile historical hterature of out 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors. 

§ 8 There are also remarhahlc instances both of alhtorahon and 
of Ime-rhymc where we should least ex|)cct to find them, namely, in 
the literature of Italy and Greece. Take as an example of half- 
thyme a stanza of ottava lima in the twenty-third canto of the 
'llorganto llaggiore’ of Pulci . — 

" La casa ossa parea hretU e bmtta, 

Viota dal reato , e la natia e la nolle 
Stilla le stelle, <ji*a ietto era tntta. 

Del pane appena ne dette ta’ dotte, 

'Pere area pure e qnaldie fiatia frutti , 

£ snna e arena dt Lotto nnafntte; 

Posda per peso lasdie prese a 1’ esca ; 

XIa il Ietto allotta a la fnuca fit Ircsca.*' 

The following sonnet in the Pisan dialect, from a note to the 
worte of Kedi, abounds in full Ime-zbymc — 

“ Siniileniente . gente . cnatnra . 

La portatnra'. para . cd avecente . 

Faile plasente , nieate per natura . 

Sicchen altnra . enra . vola genie . 

“ Caller parrente , nesie . altra fignra 
Kon a iattnta . dura . certamente . 

Pero neentc . sente . di rentnra . 

Clussna ptstnra . sensa . no prezente 

“ Tonto doblata . data . vb bellessa . 

E ediorcssa . xnessa . eon pl^ioisa . 

Cogna cbei p»nsa . icosa . psrmiraia . 

“ Pero asaata . falta . rcnnaltesra . 

Che la fennessa desa cccosecnsa . 

In sna aentensa • bensa • onorala .** 

MuHich, m his ‘Grammalik der Griccbiscbcn Vulgarspracho, 
c.lca several Imes of alliterative hnc-rhyming Greek verse from a 
hymn “by a Cbnstian writer helouging to the school cf tlie later 
Orphic poets,” but irithout smy indication of tio probable date of tl.e 
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composition, ■winch, however, cannot be hy’any means recent. The 
following are the first five verses — 

XaTpe Kflpij fOK^tuv, 

irapOtv’ e^iiiieplots oipaviois re 
XaTpE K^pu vdvraiv pi.iya xdpfuiri x<ip;<® \a0ovffa 
Xdppui p.eyaff0£v4uv x^p/i® v’ cupavparepav, 

Xcttpe vdvaiv re Aiiretpo, Sopuv pvretpa r’ iviierav. 

The poem is referred to by MuUach for other pnrposes, and he 
makes no remarks upon the character of its versification. It is, 
however, like the Itahan examples 'just cited, a mere len d’csprit ,.- 
and there is not the shghtest probabihty that the authors of any of 
them knew that they were mtroducmg mto their verses the charao- ' 
tenstic features of a poetic literature so ahen to that of Southern 
Europe as the songs of the Scandinavian bards. But they are the 
more interestmg for that ■very reason, as mstances of the spontaneous 
origmation of similar poetic forms in nations whose languages and 
whose hterary culture have httle or nothmg in common. 

§ 9- Although half-rhyme may be said to be pecuhar to Icelandic 
jioetry, if mdeed it did not exist m Anglo-Saxon, yet there are ex- 
amples of the employment of both full and imperfect hne-rhyme in 
modem Enghsh. The mere introdution of a Ml rhyme m the 
middle of a verse, as when Coleridge says. 


"And ice, mast-Ai^^, came floating by,” 


IS not a case in pomt, for this is only -wntmg m one hne what pro- 
peily should be counted two ; but Byron's verse — 


“ Lightlj and hrigfiHj breaks a'way 
The morning from her mantle grey,” — 


IS a true specimen of Ime-rhyme, as is also Burns’s hne — 


" Her look ■was hke the morning star 


• >» 


looJc and ItXe-fonnmg a half-rhyme. These and some of the many 
other similar examples are probably accidental, but there are cases 
where we must suppose the mtroduction of such comcidcnces of 
sound to be mtentional, though they have certamly never been 
regarded as regular constituents of any form of English veree * 

In Longfellow’s ‘ Miles Standish,’ containmg about one tbnnapnd 


* Among the verses prefixed to Sylvester’s Dv, Bartas, 1611, there" is a 
pyramidal piece, with the heading ‘ Lectonbns,’ which concludes with a couplet 
containing a quaint half-ibyme. 

" Kot daring meddle with Apelles tasl^ 

Tb's liavc 1 muddled, as my SE was able ” 
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Teises, fhere occur not less than forty instances of marked, as 'well 
as others of less conspicuons, Ime-fhyme These may have been 
ondesigned, bn^ with Longfellow’s trained ear, and his famihaiity 
wiQi Old-yorthem hteratui^ I should rather suppose them purposely, 
or at least notunoonsciously, introduced into such hnes os the follow- 
mg:— 

« Efere ia.fmni you can see the Tery dnt of the hallet 

“ long at the tmsdaw he stood and wistfully gaaed on the land^ape 

" VTashed with a cold gray inist, the vapotny breath of the east wmd, 
Torest and meadow and AiR, and the ^et^blue nm of the ocean ” 

" You are a Ktiler, and I am a fgAter^ hut here is a fellow 
TCho conld both icrifo and fgU, and m both was eqnahy skilful-” 

« Sodden and loud as the »md of a soldier grounding his musket.” 

In tbs last line the dhteration is reiy obserrahle, as also m the 
following- — 

“Steady, straightforward, and strong, with mesistSble logic.” 

” lying s3eat and sad m the aftemoou shadows and snsshine.” 

« dfosmg a moment before them, dfSes Standish paused, as if doubtfuL" 

I think the introduction of these consonances a very happy feature 
in 3Ir Loi^cllow’s hexameters, and hehere that a EbU more liberal 
ns3 of them, especially of the hne'Thyme, would iacihtate the 
naturalization of a measure not ea^y reconcilable with English 
orthoepy. 

§ 10. In spite of the cxcessire difncnl^ of the Icelandic Tcrsifica- 
tion, and the limited number of perfect rhymes which the Old 
Iforthern language affords, the bards of that nation seem to hare 
been smtoely rufenor to the modem Italians m laahty of improvisa- 
tion. The old sagas contain numerous examples of extemporaneous 
compoations, of elaborately complicated structure, but with a 
regular rhythmical fiowj and, indeed, most of the verses qnoted in 
the sagas are improvisations. This was rendered practicahle only 
by almost unbounded freedom of syntactical arrangement, and tlie 
e/tent to which the Old Iforthcm poets avail themselves of this 
lilioTty, combined with the highly figurative style of their diction, 
readers the mtcipretatioa of their chants a matter of no snail 
difficnlty to modem readers * 


• ‘Hsraia'sHx’tSrilSa Saga,’ cJbj4c-10S, ccatains s strt cf tnal of sLiJ m 
. uarroTiciliea, la wiidi Iwsg Harsld, a dirgutfed Xorwerfaa warnor 

and M tamest tkalJ, all took part. The yo^tir, tsitci, is fir trim 

K'og ef a high c-isr, but the ia=dat « mterasting os acctitst of a cnlic;«ia 
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The use of half-rhymes in Scandinavian verse is neither an acci- 
dent, nor -the arbitrary adoption of a purely conventional form of 
poetical ornament, hut it is a natural result of the Old-Northern 
system of inflemons In the Icelandic language the strong index- 
ions -were prevalent in all classes of svords which admit of declension 
or conjugation. The strong mfiexion consists, not umformly, 
indeed, hut usually, m varying words for case or tense, by changmg 
the vowel of the radical syllable, leaving the consonants undis- 
turbed; and hence every verb or noun vaned by this method 
produce^ in its inflexion half-rliyigies. Thus, in Engbsh, "bind 
makes in the pretente bound, find found, run ran, sing sang, and 
in the participle sung~} spring, sprang, sprung ; write, wrote, and in 
older forms both writ and wrote. So m nouns we have singular 
foot, plural/eet; man, plural men * 

The frequent use of this mode of inflexion could not fail to draw 
the attention especially to the vowels, the seizing of which was 
essential to the comprehension of propositions where words so 
inflected occurred, and the ear would consequently be rendered more 
acutely sensible to vowel-sounds, and would ascribe to them a 
greater relative weight in orthoepy than belongs to them m other 
tongues, which, though the numencal proportions of their vowels 
and consonants may be the same as m the Gothic languages, are 
inflected by augmentation Hence, the vowels im^t readily become 
metrical constituents of a character not less important than that 
which they possessed m the classic metres, and occupy as conspicu- 
ous a place in the prosody as in the grammar of the language. 

It was natural that an element of articulation syntactically 
prominent, and just hrequent enough in its occurrence to agreeable 
and not wearisome, should have suggested itself as a convenient 
prosodical resource , and it is a proof of the general truth of the 
doctrine I have advanced concemmg the natural rdation betsuen., 
inflexions an d prosody , that the few inflexional vowel-changes of the 
'Greeks, such as the temporal augment, or the substitution of a 
prosodically long for a prosodically short vowel, as ij for e, a for o 


of the king upon the versification of Thiodolf, who had coupled grom and 
skomm as a line-rhyme, that is, a syiloble ending m a single, with a 
svllable ending in a donhle consonant ; too great a hcence for the nicety oi 
an Old-Xorthem ear 

* In Icelandic, as in English, both forms of inflexion exist, and are not 
nnfreqnently employed m the same word, hut the strong declension and conju- 
gation are more prominent and marked in the articnlation, and the letter-idiange 
often extends to more than one syllable, thus nom sing. baTpari,a harper 
becomes horpnrnm m the dative plural; nom. sing. masc. annarr, other, 
bis r nm in the dative singular. 
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thotdd iiavc feUen m vnth Aeit metrical system, just as strong 
infiexicms did vnth that of the Scandmavian 
I IL I EDoke of hplf-Thyme as the contera of alliteration. Thoj 
literature of the Spanish Peninsula presents ns vuth the rcvei-s«.| 
of half-rhyme I refer to assonance, a n element of a much more 
subtle and ethenal charactef'tMh^y constituent of prosody which’ 
nre hare hitherto considered. Assonance consists m nsiug the same 
rowel with different consonante 'thus, inc« and might, war and! 
fan, male and thajte, fed and need, ate instances of assonance 
This imperfect rhyme maybe said to be peculiar to the versification 
of Spain and Portugal, though it has been employed m Germany by 
Frcdenck Schl^el in Ws tragedy * Alarcos,’ by Apel in his * Spectre- 
book,' and by others in translations from Calderon and other 
Spanish poets The rule of assonance, ^regardu^ certam excep- 
tions not necessary here to be particnlanzed, requires the repetition _ 
of the same vowels in the assonant words, from the last accented 
vowel mclusive Thus, man and hat, nation and traitor, penitent 
and reticence, are assonant couples of words of one, two, and three 
syllahles, respectively. 

To an unpractised car assonance is scarcely perceptible, and it is 
the more obscure because it is gmcrally mtroduced only in alternate 
verses, or the second of each couplet, the first Imes of the successive 
couplets having neither rhyme, nor any other correspondence of 
sound. In the followmg specimen, in order to render the assonance 
more conspicuous, it is employed m the first three Imes of each 
stanza, the fourth being left blank, and it is made mouogrllabic, 
instead of endmg the hue with a trochee, as is usual in Spanish 
verse: — 

“ Let me choose, and 1 will dvell 
■Where the sea, with 'oanding trcai, 

~ Cliroteth, fall bis featherr cret 

Brash the mountoia’s feci 

Let me choose, and on rach shore 
Will I plant my lowl> Stme, 

IVhete the unresting billows roll 
Cbfis eternal near. 

“There, beneath transparent ah's. 

Where the Tine and olwe thrvee, 

Where the golden otaag* smiles — 

Listening to tlie wace, 

“ There how gladly would 1 sir “p. 

Ocean's m jsie la mme rar, 

Thioogh the n’ghl of trine, nor fed 
Weary till the day ’ • 


• Bj WIT af more exactly Ulnstratmg the Spam* assouancs, I pre a traus 
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In a former lecture I noticed tne large proportion of Eomance 
words whicli Mrs. Browning employs in her double rhymes She 
always prefers the Saxon word where choice is possible, and I asf- 
cnbe to this preference her employment of assonant or vowel-rh 3 raies 
to an extent that a more timid poet would scarcely venture upon. 

Of about fifty couples of double rhymes m ‘The Dead Pan,’ a dozen 
pair are assonants, as know from, snow-storm ; honest, admomsht , 
silence, islands; glory, evermore thee; iron, inspiring. In the 
‘Mournful Mother’ we find shonn him, flowing; behold not, folded; 
glory, before thee ; psalm now, palm bough ; and m the ‘ Lost Bower,’ 
advances, branches; prized I, unadvised by; come there, summer ; 
mine be, pine tree ; for me, door-way. These are not all Saxon 
words, it IS true, but m most instances one, if not bpth, of the corre- 
spondmg words is native, and the admission of assonance in these 
would render the ear more indulgent m rhymes of foreign extrac- 
tion. The examples of so high a poetic authority, in introducing 
assonance as a hoenoe, might well Justify, systematic experiment 
upon its regular emplo 3 rment. 

§ 12. German hterature presents instances of what has been 
called annomination, a word certainly not very expressive of the 
character of the thing designated. Annomination consists m oppos- 
mg to each other, at emphatic pomts m the verse or period, words 
of similar sound but different sig^cahon or use, as m this example 
from Tiech : — 


lation of a few stanzas of a well-known Spanish ballad, in which the principal 
coTTespondence falls on the penultimate (syllable of the verse — 

*' Passing was the htoorlsh monarch 
Tbrongh the of Granada, 

From the portal of Elvira 
To the gate of Blvaramhla. 

Woe is me. Alhama 1 

r 

" Letters came to sar, Albania 
Sy the Christians now was holden 
(A the gronnd he finng the letters, 

Slevr the messenger that bore them. 

Woe Is me, Albania I 

*' Stralghtiray from h!s mnle liligbtliig. 

Then he leaps upon his charger, 
tip the Zacatln he gallops. 

Comes In haste to the Alhambra, 

Woe Is me, Alhama I 

"Having entered the Alhamhra, 

On the instant gave he orders . 

That the trumpet should be sounded. 

And tbe silver-throated comets. 

Woe is me, Alhama 

In the original the same assonant vowel, a, is continued tbrongh the entire 
boem . hut this, though very common, is not ohhgatoiy, and Uie vowel is 
va.ned in different stanzas of the translation. 
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o'Wennich still die Angen ]ail:e> 

Aaf ich alxndliclie Stille, 

, UndnoT denke dssich denlre, 

Will nidit ruhen mir der Wil Ict 
Bis !ch sie in Bake eenke.” 

” Twili^t stillness when I dnnk, / 

And mystlf am gaacg atffi I > 

TAvihng only that 1 ttmi, 

^en mil never rest my mil 
Till to rest I hid it sink.” 

K the Engh^ lines happen to remind Qic reader of Pope's ‘Verses 
by a Person of Qnahty,’ he may he assured that the insipidiiy is not 
the fault of the translator. Sidn^ has indulged m this conceit in 
what Landor calls the best of his pocin% the eighth song in ‘ Astro* 
phel and Stella : ’ — 

“Koiv he atm, yet s’tll hdieve me,’’ 

and elsewhere he says,— 

“Kp'aimng song plame-singing voyee requires.” 

Siienser, too,m the ‘Shephcards Calendar,* Januaiie, has these coup- 
lets; — 

*' I love thilke Zasse (alas I why do I love?), 

And am tatlome (alasi why am I lomef)” 

"And thon, nnlnckie Muse, that wonist to ease 
My tmmag minde, yet canst not when thou ehonld.” 

And m ‘Mother Hubberds Tale • ’ — 

" Sor ordinance so needful!, bnt that hee 
Would tto’aie, thou^ not with violence ” 

A Still better example occurs in the Authoi’s Induction to the 
‘Mirror for Magistrates,’ Haslewood’s edition, 1 . 15 : — 

And Imas begin iojeare the shady tree." • ' 

§ 13 Hardly to be distinguished from aunomination is the 
euphuism of Queen Ehzabeth’s i^e, which Scott’s character of Sir 


* Some of these examples remind ns of a form of Icelandic veise, sereta] 
varieties of which are described in the Haftatal of Snorri, neder the name ol 
refhvorf Its pecnlianty consists in the introduction of pans ofwo-ds oppo- 
site m meaning, sndi as hot, cold ; fire, water; earth, air , attack, defend, Ac. 
In the most perfect examples the wo'd'i are alike in accent and nnmbir xf 
syllahlcs, and they sho aid occur m the same line, hot this, of course, would 
be pmcticable only to a very limited extent. Scorn gives a strophe of e'ght 
imes, composed wholly of such disparate couples, but ir most of the variet es 
lie desrrih^ much greater licence is allowed. — ffaitahC, c. 93-59. 
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Percie Shafton has made familiar to modem readers. Scott has 
rathei cancatured the style of Lilly, from whose pnncipal work this 
pecuhanty of expression denves its name, and Shafton is more 
enphmstio than Lilly, the great enphmst himself. Sir Phihp Sidney 
uses euphuism as frequently, perhaps as any other wnter. Such 
phrases as these are of constant occurrence m ^s prose works ; — 

“ Remembrance stiU forced our thoughts to vrorke upon this place where 
we last (alas that the word last should so'long last I) did grace our eyes upcn 
her ever flourishing beauty.” , <• 

“ Blessed he thou, Urania, the siceetest fatrnesse, and Vtis fairest siceetnesse." {I 

Spenser seldom mdulges in this fashion of his time, hut has ocwi- 
Eionally a euphuistio hne, as these from the ‘ Shepheards Calendar : ’ — 

“With mourning pynel.% you with pyning moume." 

“ The Eoveieigne of seas he blames in vaine. 

That, once aea-heate, will io sea againe.” 

The style of FuUer is marked by the frequent recurrence of 
euphoistic expressions, hut the exuberance of wit and humour, which 
overflows even the gravest works of a wnter whose amazmg 
affluence of thought and imagmation makes him one of the most 
valuable as well as entertaining of our old authors, leads us often to 
suspect a smile under the fancdul rhetoric of his most serious 
exliortations. ' 

§ 14. It IS to the comparative xanty of similar sounds which m 
languages with tennmal inflexions are'forced upon the ear to safaety, 
that we are to ascnhe the love of every species of consonance which 
at one time or another has marked the hterature of all the nations of 
Northern Europe. The passion for alliteration and rhjmie is com- 
mon to the Germans, the Scandinavians, and the English family , and 
the French are scarcely less fond than ourselves of puns, chamdes, 
and conundrums , whdo m Italy, whe re the infl exions are much 
more numerous, no species of verbal wit is much in vogue The j 
sermons of Abraham a Santa Clara are remarkable for their mcessant j 
use of alliteration, assonance, and consonance, and, though of a later! 
date than the events wluch form the subject of Schiller’s great* 
drama, are said to have served as the model for the Capuchin ser-l 
mon in Wallenstem’s ‘ Lager,’ of which a very felicitous translationi 
will be found m an early number of the ‘ Foreign Review.’ 1 

§ 15. The employment of imitative words, measures, and ca- 
dences, m poetry, naturally connects itself with the subject we are 
considenng. fllie ancient writers present many supposed examples 
of this ornament and adjunct to expression, but our great ignorance 
of the pronimciation of the classic languages, especially the Greek, 
exjioscs us to much nsk of error in pronouniang on the resemblance 
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between the sonnd and tbe sense I cannot discnss this branch 
of the subject on the present occasion, and I shall confine myself 
to the use of purely umtahve -words The employsSent of ftese 
lu modem bterature has generally been restricted to popular and 
romanbc poetry, and in this they hare been introduced with great 
success. The best examples I can call to mind are Burger’s 
‘Lenoie,’ and the very fine translation of it by Taylor. In neither 
of these is the imitation overcharged, or earned beyond what -we 
might expect to hear in a simple but spinfed and picturesque 
' oral narrative of the scenes desenbed m the poem The translation 
does not m all pomts come up to &e fehcity of the ongmal, but 
in some passages it surpasses it. Thus * — 

, " She herde a knight with clank alight, 

And dimhe the stair -with speed," 

is very good, but 

“ And soon she heard a tinkling hand 
That twirled at the pm," 

13 quite mfenor to the 

« Gaaz lose, lelse, klinglmghng ” 
of the ongmal 5 while 

*‘He cracked his wbyppe; the locks, the holts, 

Cling-'dang osnnder fiew," 

is not infenor to Burger’s very best Imes In fact, both poems aro 
examples of remarhahle skill in the use of mere sound as an 
accompaniment and intensive of sense Iknow, however, in 
the whole range of mutative verse, no line supeiioT, perhaps 
I ahould say none equal, to that m "Wild’s celebrated nameless 
- poem • — 

Tet as if gnering to efface j 

All Tcstige of the hnman race, > 

On ViOt lone short h-jd moans the sex," j 

Here the employment of monosyllables, of long vowels, and of I 
liqmds, without harsh consonantal sounds, together -with the ' 
sigmficance of the words themselves gives to the verse a force of j 
expression seldom if ever surpassed 
The present literature of most European nations, ccrfamly of the 
English and the Anglo-Amencan people^ exhibits abundant tokens 
of a satiety of hackneyed rhymes and stereotyped forms , and it 
is a question of much practical interest; how far it is possible to 
find available substitutes ot cqmvaleuts for them. It is certainly 
drairahlc that some check should he put upon the propLiisty 
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to rebel against all the restraints, and overleap all the metncal 
canons of modem poetry; but it is impossible to determme 
beforehand whether &e snbshtntion of assonance and half-rhyme 
. would be allowable or advantageous. We do not now readily seize 
so vague resemblances of sound, but it seems not improbable that 
our ear nught be trained to perceive and enjoy them, and, m our 
weariness of familiar forms, the experiment is certainly worth 
trying. 
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STSOXTSIS ASP EOTHEMISMS. 

J 1 Dsfmitica of syiumpos. § 2 Beasoss for emplqnag spionjms | 3 
Poebcal and ^niahre ^nonjms. § 4. Svno&Tms in Eng1>^ deiired tnin 
diOerent sonrces § 5< Sjxsssaynis oaring to eophemtsm § 6 Tenns of 
abase. § 7 Tentocf in languages to dear ihemselvea of synonyms. 

§8 Difference between the partides yea and yes, nay andno §9 Difference 
between siift and since § 10 Bqmvocal parfides: or and ard, § 11. 
Disappearance of words indicative of insignificant distinctions § 12 Anl 
of STnonyms of the chase. § 13. InteUectnal advantages of the stody o 
synonyms. 

'*^^1 1. Webster’s definition of synonym is ns follows: “A noun 
or other -word having the same signification as another is its 
tynmym. Tvro words containing the same idea are synonyms'" 

If this is a tme defimbon, the French che val and the English hone 
are synonyms of each otW, hecanse the one has “ the same sigmli- 
cation” as the other. the verb to year, the naan fear, the 

adjeebves fearful and fearless, and the adverb fearfully, are qtio- 
nyms, each of all the others, hecanse they all ** contam the some 
idea” The defimbon is manifestly ctroneons hi both its parts, 
Che val and horse are reapnxally iranslaltons, not synonyms, 
of each other , and as to the other example I have cited, it is a 
violabon of the estahUshed nse of the ■word to apply the term 
synonym to words of difierent grammalical classes, for synonyms 
are ncccssanly convertible, which different parts of speech cannot 
he. Synonym, m the singular number, hardly admits of an 
independent defimbon, for the nohon of synonymy implies tiro 
oorrelabve ivords, and therefore, though there, arc synonyms, there 
is in strictness no such thmg as a synonym, ahsolutcly taken. 
Properly defined, synonyms are ivords of the same language and the j 
same grammsbcal class, tdenbeal m meaning ; or, more generally, I 
synonyms are words of the same language winch are the I 
pretise equivalents of each other. And if a definition of the word in * 
the singular he ins’sted on, we may say fliat a noun or other part < 
of speech, idcnhcal m meamng mth another word of the same ! 
language aci the same grammatical class, is the synonym of that I 
woid; or. less specificcdlv, a sy^ym is a w ord i dentical m i ^ 


V 
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TYipgnwg -with another word of the Bame language^and the sam e V 
grammatical class But thou^ this is the proper-defimtion of trui | 
synoiTyins, it is by no means the ordinary use of the term, -which 
IS generally apphed to words not identical, hut similar, in meaning. 
Both m popular hteraiy acceptation, and as employed iiY special 
dictionaries of such words, synonyms are words sufiBciently alike 
in general signification to he liable to he confounded, hut yet so 
different m special defimtion as to require to he distinguished. 

§ 2 It has been demed that synonyms have any real existence 
m human speech, and critical -vmterB have affirmed that between 
two words of similar general sigmfication some shade of difference 
m meaning is always discermhle. Persons who thmk, and therefore 
speak, accurately, do mdeed seldom use any two words m precisely 
the same sense, and -with respect to words which do not admit 
of rigorously scientific definiticai as terms of art, and which are 
neither names of sensuous objects, nor expressive of those pnmary - 
which are essential to, if not constitutive of, the moral ana 
mtelleotual nature of man, it is almost equally true that no two 
persons use any one word m exactly the same signification.- Every 
man’s conception of the true meaning of words is modified, both 
in kmd and m degree, by the idiosyncrasies of his mental constitu- 
tion. Language, as a medium of thought and an instrument for 
the expression of thought, is subjective, not absolute. "We mould 
•words into conformity with the organization of our inner man ; and 
though different persons might, imder the same circumstances, 
use the same words, and even define them in the same terms, 
yet the ideas represented by those words are more or less differenced 
by the mental characters and conditions of those who employ them. 
Hence, -with the exceptions already made, all determinations of 
comcidence m, and distmction between, the meanings of words, 
are approximate only, and there is always an uncertain quantity 
which cannot be dimmated. 

Besides this inherent difficulty, common to all languages, there 
IS the further, fact that, m tongues of considerable temtonal 
extension, there are often local differences of usage ; so that, of 
two words of hke meamng, one will be exclusively employed in 
one distnct, the other m another, to express precisely the same 
idea 

Agam, the unpleasant effect of constant repetition often ohhges 
both speakers and -wnters to employ difierent words for the samp 
purpose Por instance, m this course of lectures, I must, to vary 
the phrase, and avoid wearisome iteration of the same word, use 
language, tongue, speech, -words, dialect, idiom, discourse, vocahidarj; 
nomenclature, phr^a.l?gy — often, mdeed, m different acceptations, 
but freauently to convey the same thought. For the same reason ' 
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one ■word is often figurativelj' nsed as an equivalent of another very 
different m its proper signification. Thus the rrealthy Enghshman 
employs gold, the less affluent and commercial Frenchman silier, 
and, the stiU poorer old Homan hnss, as synonyms of money 
§ 3, There are, moreover, words not distmgnishahle m defimtion,t 
but employed under different cncumstances Of this chaTactcr| 
are many weris which occur only m the poetic dialect, and m, 
the ambitious style of writing called “sensation” prose These; 
m some languages, as m Icelandic for example, are so numerous’ 
as to make the poetic and the prose vocabnlancs very -widely! 
distmot Of this class are, blade, brand, and falchion, for sword ; 
dame, damsel, maiden, for lady or girl, steed, courser, chargerj 
palfrey, for horse; and there are also, m most languages, manjf 
words peculiar to the sacred style or langnage of religion, but still 
ba-nng exact eqmvalents, the -use of which is restricted to secular; 
purposes In general, words consecrated to rehgions and poetical' 
uses are either native terms, whidi m the spe^ of common hfe! 
have been supplanted by sfflen ones, or they belong to ibreigni 
toi^cs, and have been mtroduced mth foreign forms of poetical | 
composition, or foreign rehgions instruction 
Nations much mchned to the %nrative or metaphorical style 
have usually numerous words synonymous m their use, though 
etymologically of different sigmfication Thus, the Arabic has 
a large number of names for the hon, and not fewer for the sword 
The figurative dialect of the Icelanders is also extremely nch 
Snorro’s ‘Edda’ enumerates one hundred and fifty ^onyms for 
“sword,” and a proportionate number for almost eveiy other object 
which could be important m the poetic vocabulary. In such a 
profuse nomenclature as that of the Arabic and the Icelandic, a higc 
proportion of the words were onginally dcscnptive epithets, draivn 
from some quahty or use of the object to which they are apphed, 
and at other times they are taken from some mcident m the popular 
mythology of the countries where they employed Our own 
Irand, which occurs also m Icelandic poetry as a name of the sword, 
IS probably from tlie root of to ium, and refers to the flaming 
appearance of a well-polished blade Other names arc denved from 
the cutting properties of the edge, from the form of the blade, from 
the metal of which it -was forged, and so of all its material qualities 
These, of course, once conveyed distinct meanmgs, but m many 
instances the etymology, though known to the learned, was popularly 
forgotten, and thus these different words came at last to L--, in 
common usci exact eqmvalents the one of the other. 

§ 4. In composite languages lise the Eughsh there often occur 
words djnvcd from different sources, which, though dislinmishcd 
m use, are absolutely synonymous in meaning. For example, 
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we have globe ftcai the Latm, sphere from the Greek. The one 
IS fairly translated by the other, and they are identical in sigmfica- 
tion, inasmuch, as all that can he truly affirmed of the one is true 
also of the other , but they differ in use, and therefore we cannot 
^jilways employ them mterchangeahly, ^lere helongmg rather to 
■jBcientifio and poetical, globe to popular language. Alhed to both 
'these, and often confouifd^ with, or substituted for them, is or6, 
from the Latin or his.' This woiA ongmally sigmfied a circle, then 
a flat object lumted by a circular boundary, and it was applied both 
to the felhes of wheels, and to wheels cut out of solid tunber without 
spokes, as they often are at this day m the East. Then it wac 
transferred to the heavenly bodies, which present to the eye a plane 
surfece bounded by a circle, or what we generally call a disc, froift 
the Greek and Latm discus, a quoit, whence also possibly our 
word dish, and even the German Tisch, or table, from general 
resemblance of form. But when it was discovered that the sun 
and moon were not discs but spheres, the word orb assumed the 
meaning of globe, and afterwards was extended m sigmfication 
so as to embrace the hollow spheres of ancient astrcnomy. At 
present, though not susceptible of ngorousiy exact defimtion, orb 
is not distinguishable m sense from either ghbe or ^Jiere, though 
its use IS chiefly confined to poetical composition We have, then, 
a group of three words , spher e, gl^e, or^, properly synonymous, and 
^ we may add to them the word baU, as differing from the others only 
m being more loosely employed.? 

§ fi Out of difference of use with identity of sigmfication grows 
what IS called jBuphOTismjn langu^e, or_the ^ilBtitution of refined 
or moffensive words for gross or irritating ones, to conv^ precisely 
the same idea It is difficult to understand how, of two wor^ 
or phrases precisely alike m meaning, one may be fredy used under 
circumstances where the employment of the other would be con- 
'sidcred a flagrant violation of the laws of decorum, but it is 
probably to be explamed partly on the pnnciple of association, 
which makes repulsive images doubly offensive when they are 
suggested by words habitually employed by the vulgar and the vile, 
and strips them of half their grossness when they are recalled by 
terms which have not yet been incorporated mto the dialect of social 
debasement and of vice. The composite structure of English, giving 
us a double vocabulary, has supplied us with a larger stock of 


* It IS remarkable that not one of these words belongs to the Gothic ^mily of 
languages, and, in fact, ■ne have borrowed almost all onr terms precisdjdescnp* 
tire of form from Bcmance sources. Bonnd, square, circle, cube, angle, lme> 
surface, curve,— all these are of Latm efymolcgj, and our clmm even to 
straight ” and “ flat,” as native words, b matter of dispute 
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relahvely en pTienustie and vn lgar e spresdons than most languages 
pnggpgg^ and “if Tnll”geneia!^be found that the Labn and French 
elements have furnished the -words whidi are least offensive, pro- 
hahly because th^ are least femihar, and to our-eais least erpressire. 
In the -want of^the familianty which, as the old proverb says, 
"breeds contempt,” we find the true explanation of the different 
impression piodncrf by enphemistio and vulgai LWords of the same 
TnpnniTig And it IS for the Same reason that coarseness of thought, 
or of diction, in the htcrature of languages m which we are not 
entirely at home, is a less repulsive and therefore^ perhaps a more 
dangerous source of corruption. The frequent and ostentatious use 
of euphemistic expresdon^ however disagreeable as an affectation, 
ansing as frequently from a (tonscious grossness of mind, which is 
only made more conspicuous by its awkward efforts to conceai 
itself, as from an honest fastidiousness, is yet less offensive than 
the contrary nice, for it deserves no milder name, of clothmg the 
sacredest ideas, and, communicating the most solemn facts, m the 
vocabulaiy of what, for want of a fitter word, we are obliged to 
designate as Sang. Narrative and dramatic fiction has gone great 
lengths m the employment of this dialect m our tunes, and certam 
popular wntcra have unfortunately succeeded in making many 
words belonging to it almost classical, but there are few thmgs more 
oertamly fatal to habits both of propnety of speech, and of ddicaqy 
and refinement of thought, than mdulgencc m so rqirdiensible a 
practice True it is, the source of growth m, language is m the 
people, but this source, unhappily, is not a “well of Enghsh un- 
defiled ,” and though the popular mint yet strikes some com of 
sterlmg gold, the majority of its issues are of a baser metal. 

§ 6 There is another large class of words which are used indif- 
ferently, not because they express precisely the same ideas, but 
because they do not express any clearly definable ideas at all • 
Such are most terms of abuse and vituperation, which generally 
serve rather to conv^ an impression of the speakers moral status 
than a distinct notion of the exact character and degree of depravity 
he imputes to the subject of his discourse This consideration 
suggests the duty, or at least the cxfiedieniy, of extreme reserve in 
the use of words which give the hearer to understand, not that we 
have cause to bclieie the supposed offender to be guilty of any 
specific violation of the laws of God or man, but that wo are 


* " n mVppelle jaooVn, idvolctionnatre, plogiaire, vnleur, cmpoi'o'inejr, 
iaussnre, tK5tifi^rc ou posbftrc, enragd, impostear, calcaiiustcar, IiUllisie, 
hoiniee honihle, ordaner, gnmaaer, riuBoanicr . . . . Je veu cc qa’O 
vent dire , il cal end qne Ini et moi roinnics d avis diiTdrent.'’— Pad. Lods 
Coenuu, Sec<r.iJe Lettrc Partwuljre 
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ourselves in a frame of-mind which almost necessanly involves some 
sacrifice of self-respect, some disregard of that chanty which the 
obligations of both religion and society requite us to show towards 
our fellow-man. 

§ 7. De Quincey has said, and Trench quotes and appoves the ^ 
passage, that “ all languages tend to clear themselves of sy nonyms as 
intellectual cultu re a dvances — 4he superfluous words bang taken 
up'*and~appropnated by new shades and combinations of thought 
evolved in the progress of society.” De Quincey is here speaking of 
-nords stnctly synonymous, not of those generally called qrnonyms, 
but which are distinguishable both in meaning and in use. The 
remark might have been made more comprehensive with equal 
truth, for there is a mamfest mclination m modem languages to clear 
themselves not only of synonyms, but of all superfluous niceties of 
expression, and to this tendency we may m part ascnbe the rejection 
of inflexions in grammar m cases where tlie meanmg is sufficiently 
plam without them. 

§ 8 There is an example of the lejecbon of a needless subtlety in / 
the case of our affinnative particles, yea and yes, nay and no, which 
were formerly distinguished in use, as the two affirmatives still are 
in our sister-tongues, the Danish and Swedish. The distinction was 
that yea and nay were answers to questions framed in the affirma- 
tive, as. Will he go’ Tea, or Nay. But if the question was 
framed m the negative, "Will he not go ? the answer was Tes, or No. 
In Danish and Swedish the distinction is limited to the affirmative 
particles, and the negative form shows no trace of it. Thus, to the 
question Will he go ’ the aflSrmative answer is i7d ; to the question 
Will he not go ’ the aflfirmative answer is Jo, while Net, or, m the 
Swedish orthography, Nej, is the negative answer to both. ' 

These distinctions seem to be refinements belon^g to the period 
when all the modem European languages showed a livmg msus for- 
mativus, a tendency to the development of new and onginal forms. 
The etymological ground of this subtlety lias not been satisfactorily 
made out; and though there is no doubt that it onginally rested, if 
not on a logical, yet at least on a grammatical foundation, it had, at 
the earliest penod to which we can trace it back, become a mere 
verbal mcety wholly independent of the jpomt of view from which 
the question was regarded by the speaker, and therefore adding 
nothmg to the force or clearness of expression. A subtlety hke this, 
a distmction in words which suggests no difference of thought, was 
repugnant to the linguisbc sense of an mtellectual, and at the game 
time a practical people, and it therefore did not long survive the 
general diffusion of literary culture among the English nation. It 
may be doubted whether modem scholars would have detected the 
former existence of this obsolete nicety, if it had not been revealed to 
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ns Isj Sir Thomas More’s criticism npon Tyndale for neglecting it in 
his translation of the New Testament That it was in truth too 
subtle a distmction for practice is diown by Sir Thomas More him- 
self, for ho misstates the rule when condemning Tjmdalc for the 
violation of it ; and what is not less remarhahlo is the fact, that Home 
Todke, Latham (‘ Eng Lang 2na ed , p 528), and Trench Study 
of "Words,’ 156), have all referred to or quoted More’s ohsenations, 
without appeanng to have noticed the discrepancy between the rule, 
as he states it, and his exemplification of it.* 

§ 9 As this idle refinement was passing away, there arose a real, 
substantial distinction between two particles, or rather between two 
forms of the same partiole, whidi had previously been used indiscn- 
mmately m two different senses Down to the nuddle of the six- 
teenth century, and mdeed somewhat later, till, teihthe, si/t7i, stthe, 
st/lhe, sithen, silhan, stjfkan, stthence, since, syns, and sens were 
indifferently emplc^cd, both m the signification of seeing that,\ 
inasmuch as, considering, and of after or afterwards About that' 
period good authors established a distinction between the forms, andi 
used sith only as a logical word, an illative, while sithmce and since, j 
whether as prepositions or as adverb^ remamed mere narrative', 
words, confined to the signification of time after. ' 

It IS evident that, although the former of these notions is a denva- 
tivc, the latter a primitive sense, they are nevertheless distinct, and 
It IS very desirable to be able to discrimmate between them by appro- 
priate words. The radical is found in a great number of fonns in 
Anglo-Saxon and the rebted languages, and in all of them has 
pnmanly the sense of time after. But the conclusion is always 
posterior to the re35on,andpos{ hoc, ergo propter hoc, is the universal 
expression of all that the human intellect knows concerning the 
relation of cause and effect. Hence, it was very natural that a word 
implying histoncal sequence should acquire the sense of logical con- 
sequence. The discnmination between the two meamngs, and the 
appropriation of a separate form to each, originated in the subtle, 
.metaphysical turn of mmd which diaracterizcd the fathers of the 
Beformation m England, nor have I, upon exammafaon of the works 
of numerous wnters of earlier penods, been able to find one who 
clearly distingmshcs the tivo senses by the use of different forms. 
Some authors employ for both purposes sith alone, some sitr.cn or 
sithenee, others sens or syr.s, and others, agam, two or more of these 
modes of spelling The fullest, most umform, and most satisfactory 

exemphfications of the discnminaUon will be found in Sjenser, who 


• The qeestioa u to canoas that the whole jxusrj^ is q-o‘M la Kotes nrd 
niuttratioaf {Al, Ob t eu^eof iheFariktes Fu,” •‘yaj” e~A 

-AV 
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seldom neglects it, Sylvester the translator of Du Bartas, and Hooter, 
All these -writers belong to the later half of the sixteenth century, 
immediately after which all the forms of the word except since went 
out of use, and of course the distmcbon, which seemed to have 
become well established, perished -with them The English Bible of 
1611 generally employs since for both purposes, but it is a curious 
fact that m the book of Jeremiah both forms are used, and in every 
instance accurately discnmmated. The disappearance of the double 
form and double sense of the word -was very sudden, for, though the 
distinction was observed, by -writers as popular as any in the hteia- 
ture, down to the very end of the sixteenth century, yet m Minsheu’s | 
‘Guide mto the Tongues,’ an English polyglot dictionary, first* 
pubhshed m 1617, since is the only form given for both senses, and ( 
sytlian is simply referred to as “ Old Enghsh.” * ' 

In speaking of the introduction of the neuter possessive its, on a I 
former occasion, I observed that, m the embarrassment between the new / 
word and the incongruous use of hts as a neuter, many -writers for a i 
considerable period employed neither form. There was a similar ’■ 
state of ^biTigs -vrith regard to siih and since at the b^innmg of the j 
seventeenth century, and there are important English authors who > 
systematically avoid them both. 

It IS much to be r^etted that later -writers have disregarded a 
distraction logically so important The restoration of sifh, and -with 
it the distinction between siih and since, would be a substantial 
benefit to the Ei^hsh language ; and I have httle doubt that a 
popular writer who should revive it would find himself sustained by 
the good sense of the Engh^ people. 

§ 10 Many of our particles, the conjunctions especially, are very 
equivocal m then signification, and we much need a new alternative 


* I have not cited Shakespeare as an authority for the distinction in ques- 
tion, because, for -want of an entirdy satisfactory text, I find it impossible to 
determine whether he constantly obsoved it or not. Mrs Clarke’s Concor- 
dance does not inform ns what edition -was made the basis of her labours, but, 
as ^e occasionally cites difierent texts, I presume all those consulted by hef 
agree upon {bis puticular point The Concordance gives sixteen examples 
of the use of sttA, in all cases as an illative , but sdhence occurs in All 's Well 
that Ends Well, i 3, in the same sense, as, according to Knight’s text, does 
since ; also m Eaxrdet, v. 2 ; Ttcelfih Eyht, v. 1, twice ; Ktng Bxchard II 
ii 1, twice, ib EC 2; Part I Kir^ Hmry lY. v. 3; and Benry Y.i 1. 
Since IS used for time after in Taelfth Eight, v. 1 ; twice in All’s Well that 
Ends Well, in. 7 ; in Borneo and Jubet, i. 2, twice , and m As You Like It, 
V. 2 Many other examples of the use of since m both senses might be given ; 
and therefore it would appear that, whde Shakespeare used siSi only as an 
illative, he employed since mdifierently to express sequence and consequence 
Perhaps a critical examination of the hrst editions might determine the question, 
and I think it highly probable that the doable use since is chaigeable to tbe 
editors or printers, not to the author. 
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xnd a new conjnnctive The part-cle said by graminarjans to 
be nsed bc)th^_ajc<>iauDctive and^as a.digtmcbxe. The double 
souse of this woi^ which may imply m one period that two objects 
or proposifaons are equivalent, if not identical,— m another, that they 
arc uuhkc, diverse, mcongruous, — ^is a fertile source of cqmvocation in 
language, and it is very singular that the urgent want of two alter- 
natives has not developed a new one, and restneted our uncert^ or 
to a single meaning * The conjunction and is almost equally vague 
in signification We find an exemplification of this m the case of 
“ Stradlmg versus Stiles," where Pope, or Swifij or Arbuthnot, or 
perhaps all three, have illnstiatcd the uncertamty of the law and- 
of language by supposing a will, lu which a testator, possessed of sis 
black horses, six white horses, and six pied, or black-and-white, 
horses, bequeathed to A B “all my black and white horses," and 
thereupon raising the question, whether the bequest earned the black 
horses and the white horses, or the black-and-white horses only. 
Tlie equivocation here does not, indeed, he wholly in the conjunction, 
but, nevertheless, the use of a proper chsjnnctii e particle, had sudi a 
one existed, would have prevented it — — — — — 

§ 11 loss of the short-hved distinction between sith and 
sithence or smee is an exception to the general tendency of En^h, 
which IS towards the discnmmation of similar shades of thought in 
logical, metaphysical, ai^nmcntative, and asthetical language and to 
the rejection of needless subtleties m the designation of material 
things In proportion as we multiply distmctions bctiveen intel- 
lectual functions, and between moral states or their manifestations, 
and consequently the words to express them, as we cnlaigc the 
nomenclature of criticism, and subtilize the vocabulaiy of ethics and 
metaphysics, we incline to discard nice differences between terms 
properly belonging to matenal acts and objects, and to suffer words 
expressive of them to pensh. An individual or a jieople earnestly 
occupied with serious studies, or other pursuits makmg large demand, 
on the intellect, will habitually neglect the vocabulary of arts and 
occupations of a lower grade, and will disregard distmctions between 


la tnoJe-n E-glisli, tiih'r, nsd v a c<r j^ncliaa, js always a dtsjasclire, and 
c*ily praT.waJirany di'tingaifhed fram one the senses of or, bat in some 
ea ’v DsgUsh wntc-s, v. for ensiple, id the VTycIifiite rchocl of traa«bilor< 
there are traces of a tejicof dj*jactioa b’lwcta these particles, iilher ■Kas 
lery coffTaorly employ rd to ledialt difercrce, altcmat on, cppositioa, and o- 
to mark idcclity o' tacanng Thus la bc*h teitr, i 20, " tfco thiaps that 
l-ca IB er*hn rtAr- that tea la heaen-- ” In tht num»n>u« glcs'cs of the older, 
or WycuSes Tcrssoa c' ti* Ncr* Teftr-mt, c— is emj’oved as tie sira of 
i*.-:tity,<i-ofluenea{,Min r.21 o^'the ch.-pte jastcuJ'*‘ahciM“l, o-maaj 
Wr-jape;” la r 25, "mTO^tre, o<- *eruaan*; m r 2C, ti* niys'eae, or 
I>nBC*e " Tltis dirtmi-ica is ao‘ UDifi-TrV el t rred bv 11 yc5.fre, but ttSl »•» 
ipmtrally a- to »’io« l’'al ht receg-yed i‘. ” 
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tlie rames of acts and things too tnvial and insignificant to he 
- susceptible of important differences Few counsellors, mdeed, wonld 
now boast, with Lord Erskmc, that they could not distmguisb 
a fi.eld of lavender fiom a field of wheat,* but every man.famihat 
with country-life is aware that even farmers now confound in name 
many of the operations of rural economy which were formerly 
distingmshed by appropriate terms The vocabulary of the field and 
the kitchen, except as it is enlarged by the introduction of new pro- 
cesses, new objects, and new subjects of thought and conversation, 
grows pool, as the dialect of the mtellcct and the conscience becomes 
more copious, comprehensive, imd refined. I may exemplify what 1 
mean by the word fetch, which, though still m use m England, has 
grown almost wholly obsolete m many parts of the United States. 

‘ JisfcA^properly includes the going m search of an object, and go, 
'when used ivith it, is redundant, because it only expresses what 
fetch imphes Fetch is almost exactly eqmvalent to the German 
h 0 1 e n , and, as is said of the latter word, he only can fetch a thing 
who goes purposely after it Now the distinction between fetching 
that which we go expressly to seek, and bringing that which we 
have at hand or procure mcidentally, is comparatively unimportant, 
and may well be disregarded as a thr^ of mfenor moment. Hence 
it 13 not often heard among us The distinction between carrying 
and bringing is more simple and obvious, and both words are accord- 
mgly retamed , but there is a tendency to confound even these, and 
it IS not improbable that one of them may go out of nse. 

Thus far the disappearance of words mdicative of insignificant 
distinctions, and which tend only to burden the memory with useless 
lumber, is not an evil to be deplored, but there were m Anglo-Saxon, 
and m the Scandinavian sister-tongues, numerous words expressive of 
slight differences of structure or outlme m the features of natural 
scenery, the decay of which is a loss both to poetical imagery and to 
precision of geographical nomenclature, though their places have been 
more or less adequately suppbed by new terms of foreign importation. 
Some of these u ords still exist as proper names of particular locahties, 
though no longer current as common norms The admirers of 
Wordsworth will remember two of them, ivhich occur more 
once in his poems as parts of local names, — iooky_ ravine, and 
fors QX-force, a cascade or water-fall. It is a curious circumstance 
with regard to both of these ivords, that they are Old Northern, and 
not met with in the extant remains of Anglo-Saxon hterature, and 
hence they were probably apphed to particular locahties by the 
Danish mvaders of Ei^land, and never imdeistood as descnptive 
terms by the natives who adopted them. 


* Cobbett, Tt eatise on Cobiclt's Com, p J 
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§ 12 The laigest class of duplicates of common ivords vrlucli hafl 
become obsolete is perhaps that of the technical tcims of the chase j 
In the days of feudal power and splendour, havrkmg and hunting 
constituted the favourite recreation of the higher classes, anil the 
importance attached to these sports, both as healthful amusements 
and as a half-nuhtary training, naturally led to the cultivation and 
enlargement of the vocahulary belonging to their exercise The early 
English press teemed mth treatises on the chase, and the ‘ Book of St. 
Albans,' first prmted m 1486,is very full on the subject of the nomen- 
clatuie of the gentle craft From this and other works on the same 
subject wc learn that the nobler beasts and fowls of chase took different 
names for every year of thar hves, until full matunty, as domestic 
animals still do to some extent in the United States, hut more 
especially m England, and that all the important ports, produc'®, 
and functions of each of these animals had its peculiar designation 
not common to the corresponding part or act of other quadrupeds or 
birds The habits of different creatures, and all the operations of the 
chase connected with each, had terms exclusively appropriated to the 
spoc’cs, and even the art of camng changed its name with the game 
upon -which it was exercised. Thus Dame Juliana Berners, the 
reputed author of the ‘ Book of St Albans,* informs us that m gentle 
speech it is said “the hauke joulyth, not slepeth, she r^wnnef^ 
her/ederf, and not pycky th her feders ; she roicsitfi, and not shaketli 
hctselfc , she manUUyth, and not stretehyth, when she puttyth her 
legges from her, one after a nother, and her ivynges folowe her 
legges, and when she hath mantyllcd her and brjugeth both her 
wyuges togyder over her backc, yc shall save joure hawkyc warhl- 
ItfCh her ivyngcs" So, to designate companies, wc must not use 
names of multitudes promiscuously, but we are to say a tcngrtyacyt-n 
of people, a hood of men, a fdyd,yppyngt of yomcn, and a teiy of 
ladycs, wc must spc.-ik of a herdo of dere, sivaimys cranjs, o' 
wrenvs, a segt of herons or bifourys, a mmier of pecockes, a trate/.e 
of nyghtyngalcs, a of doves, a ch'cynye of choughes, a pnjde 

of lyons, a dewthe of tceres, a yayh of geys, a iJ.jtUi of foxes, a 
fcvJkot frcTVS, a ponlt/ieithlyc of prestrs, and a mperjiuyte of nonnes 
and so of other human and brute assemblages In like manner, in 
dividing game for the table, tne animals were not caned, but a dere 
was troten, a gosa rciyf, a chekyn/ri'SfXft?, a cony ifiitef'.'i, a c—ji'' 
dy^^oyed acarltwc umoynitd^a qmjle inmygid, a sxrvano hju, a 
lambc Addend, a beron <ii/'7n/jn’<rjrd, a jiccocke di ifvyimd, a sanr<a 
th/nyd, a hadoke n,dyd, a sole loyrtyd, and a brorie ky' 1 TLc 
characlcnstic labits, traces, and other phjscal lecalrntics of 
animals wero d!senm.na‘ed in the lansu-age o’*" the chase wath canal 
T<roc.« on, ard a stnet ol-cnaace cf all these niceties ef speech 
mote important as an mdication cf breeing, c“, in the werds (/ 
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Juliana Berners, as a means of dislingmslung “gentylmen from 
■ ungentylmen,” than a ngorous conformity to the rules of grammar, 
or even to the moral law. 

The old romances ascnhe the mvention of the vocabulary of the 
chase to the famous Sir Tnstram of the Bound Table, and the * Morte 
d’Arthur’ says, — 

“ Me semeth alle gentylmen that heren old armes ou^te of ryght 
to honoure syre Trystram for the goodly termes that gentilmen have 
and use, and shalle to the daye of dome, that there hy in a manet 
alle men of worship maye disscover a gentylman fro a yoman, and 
from a yoman a vylayne For he that gentyl is wylle drawe 
kym unto gentil tatches, and to folowe the customihes of noble 
gentylmen.” 

That most of these words pointed ongmally to a real difference 
between the objects or the processes indicated hy them, there is little 
doubt, hut the etymology of many of them is lost, and those not now 
retamed in different, or, if similar, more general apphcations, have 
become wholly obsolete, though some 'which have disappeared from 
literature still exist m popular or provincial usage. 

§ 13. The study of synonyms lias always been regarded as one of \ 
the most valuable of mtellectual disciplmes, mdependently of its \ 
gieat importance as a gmde to the right practical use of words. The * 
habit of thorough mvesbgation mto the meamng of word^ and of 
exact disciimmation in the use of them, is mdispensable to precision 
and accuracy of thought, and it is surpnsmg how soon the process 
becomes spontaneous, and almost mechamcal and unconscious, so 
that one often finds Jiimself makmg nice and yet sound distinctions 
between particular words which he is not aware that he has ever 
made the subject of cntical analysis The subtle mtellect of the 
Greeks was ahve to the importance of this study, and we not only 
observe just discrimination m the employment of language m their 
best writers, but we not nnfrequently meet -with discussions as to the 
piecise signification of words, whidi show that their exact import 
liad become a subject of thoughtful consideration before much 
attention had been bestowed upon' grammatical forms. In a tongue 
in the mam homogeneous, and Ml of compounds and denvatives, 
the source of the word would naturally be first appealed to as the 
key to its mterpretation Etymology is still an mdispensable auxi- 
liary to the study of sjmonyms , but m a composite language hke 
Enghsh, where the root-forms are maccessiblc to the majonty of 
those who use it, the primary signification of the radical does not 
operate as a conservative influence, as it did m Greece, by con- 
tinually suggestmg the meanmg, and thus keeping the de^^atlve 
or compound true to its first vocation Words with us incline to 
diverge from the radical meaning; and therefore etymology, though 
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R very iisefnl crae to the signification, is, at the same time, a veiy 
tmcertain guide to the actual usa, of icords And this is especially 
trac of what may he called secondaiy denvatives, or worfe formed 
by derivation or composifaon from forms, themselves deiivatTe or 
compound, or borrow^ from foreign sources The study of -worda 
of this class IS one of the most difficult points of our synonymy ; and 
it IS often a vciy puzzling question to dec.do why, for example, two 
substantives allied in meaning should he distinguished by one shade 
of signification, and the corresponding adjectives, which we haie 
formed from them, hy a totally different one I objected to the 
litter part of VTehsters defimtion of gnonym, hecause, hy applying 
that name to all words "containing the same idea,"* it makes different 
parts of speech synonyms, which is contrary to csfahlishcd nsage. 
\Vehavc no term to designate words differing m etymology, and in 
grammatical character, hut otherwise agreeing m meaning ; but to 
pairs of words, denv^ from the same root, and differenced m 
meaning only by grammatical class, we apply the epithet conjugate, 
or, more rarely, that of paronymous Strictly speaking, the ideas 
expressed hy the two must ho identical, hut, as they are more 
generally distinguished by soms slight difference of meaning, the 
term conjugate is loosely usc-d to express identity in etymology, with 
only general likeness of meaning, m words of different classes Co'i 
and cosffy, for example, arc strictly conjugate , faxlh nni faithful, in 
some of their senses, arc exactlv so, m others not ; while grief ana 
griciou% pdtish of manner and jiohtencss of manner, grace ami 
gracious, pity and pitiful, as ordinarily need express quite different 
ideas The verb to ajjcel has a number of disparate u'es m ik 
different inflected forms and its dcnvativcs VTlicn it means to 
produce an effect upon, to influence, or to like, to have a partiality 
for, it has no conjugate noim . for aff'-ction m neither senre exactly 
asrresponds to the verb Afcci, to simulate, to pretend, and afec- 
intion, are conjugate, although not generally considered so, because 
mo't persons are not aware that the unnatural airs, called affectation, 
arc really founded in hypocrisy, or lal«e a'-snmption Tlie part’C'ple 
and particip’al adjcctiae offcrfiny, touching, or exciting to symiiathy 
or sorrow, and the pa'jsiac form afected, liave still another meaning, 
in which the active verb is rarely cmnlcycd. 

I'ew languages arc richer than LngLsli in approximate synonyirs 
f nd conjugates ; and it is much to ^ regretted that no compeVnt 
scho’ar has yet dcaoted lumrelf to the invcstigafon of this b'urc^' 
of our philo’ogy The litilc maurn'l edited by Archbid'op Wljatelv, 
containing scarcc’j more tlian foiiT hnrdred wo-ds, so far as it 
goes, the moet sat’<‘'acto'y treatise wc haac on the subject.* 

• Thf Ssica fan t' ter voobjlaiy, ycrtlr fn« tbc laht-cal charwu*- * 
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Cralibe’s ‘ Synonyms ’ is valuable cbiefly for its c'cemplifications ; 
but the author’s great ignorance of etymolo;gr has led him mto 
many errors,* and it cannot pretend to compare with the many 
excellent works on the synonymy of the German, French, Damsh, 
and other European languages But in the increasing interest which 
the study of English is exciting, this, as well as other branches of 
lexicography, will doubtless receive a degree of attention which will 
contnbute to give to the history of English a rank corresponding to 
the importance of that tongue, as one of the most powerful mstru- 
ments of thought and action assigned by Providence to the service of 
man. 


the class of ideas foi the embodiment of which it is chiefly employed, and partly 
because of its superior expressiveness, is generally veiy lice from equivocation, 
and its distinctions of meaning arc usually clearly m.’irked, 1 he number of 
Anglo-Saxon words approximate to each other in sigmflcation is small, and the 
distinction betn ecn those liable to be confounded is grammatical, more fre- 
quently than logical In the Tteatxse on Synonyms, edited by Whately, 
something more than four hundred and fifty words are examined and discnmi* 
nated, and of these less tli-nn ninety are Anglo-Saxon The relatii e proportions 
in Crabbe’s mnch larger work are not widelv different 

* Exempb gratifl, doze (allied to the Anglo-S.axon dwies, and the Danish 
verb dose), we are informed, is a “variation from the French dors, and 
the Latin d o r m i o, to sleep, winch was anciently d c r m i o , and comes fiom 
the Gieek lipfia, a shn, because people lay on sUns when they Slept*' I 
(Crabbe, Syn, under Sleep ) With equal learning and fdiuty, he denves dcnA 
fiom ard ub, uber, over, signifying liteially to do over with anything 
unseemly ” 


NOTES AND ILLUSTEATIONS 


A Ov rmr Dse oe the Papticles Tea 
AMI Tes, Kay am> Ko (See p 41S ) 

The passage of Sir Thomas More 
referred to in the text will he found 
m TJte Confutacyon of TyndaWs Aun- 
sicerCf made anno 1532, ly Syr Thomas 
More, page 448 of the collected edition 
of More's works printed in 1557 The 
text cnt.cired is John i 21, as trans- 
lated hr Tvndale, which More quotes 
as follows “ And thci asked him, what 
then, art thou Helias 1 And he savd I 
am not Arte thou a prophete' And 
he aunswered, Ko ” 

Upon this our author remarks — 

“ I woulde here note hy the way, that 
Tyndai here trJslateth no for nay, for it 


IS hut a tniie and mistaking of ye 
Englishe worde , saning that ye shoulde 
see yt he whych in two so plaine englishe 
wordes, and so common, as is naye and 
no, can not tell when he should take 
the tone and whe the tother, is net for 
truslating into englishe a man very 
mcete For the use of these two wordes 
in annswenng a question is this Ko 
aunswereth the question framed by the 
affirmative As for cnsamplc, if a manne 
should oske Tindall hvmself ys an 
herctike mete to translate holy scrip- 
ture into englishe ! Lo to thvs question 
If he will aunswere trew englishe ho 
must aunswere naye and not no Bat 
and if the question he asked hym thus, 
lo. Is not an herctyqne mete to traits* 
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late toly scnptnrc Into EngUshel to 
Ihys questio lo if be tnl afisirere trne 
eapli^e be must afiswcxe sio and not 
Jiay And a lyke difference is there 
betirene these two adnerbes ye and yei 
For if the question be framed onto 
Tindall by the affirmatirc in thys 
fashion , It an heretiqne falsely trans- 
late the newe testament Into cnglisbe, 
to make hjs false heresyes seeme re 
worde of Godde, be hys books worthy to 
be burned 1 to this question asked in 
thvs ■nysc rf he will annswerc true 
englishe he must aunswere ye and not 
yes Bnt nowc if the question be asked 
hym thas lo by the negatire. If an 
hcrctike falsely translate the newe testa- 
ment into Englishe, to make hys fal<e 
heresree seme the word of God, be not 
his bokes well worthy to be burned 1 
to thys question in thys fashion framed, 
if he wyll annswerc trew englyshe he 
mar not annswerc ye, bnt he must ann- 
swere yes, and say, yes maty be they, 
bothe the translation and the transla- 
tonr, and al that wyll holde wyth them ” 
The first question supposed is in the 
affirmatire form * “Ts an herefike mete 
to translate holy scnptnre into Eng- 
lishe 1” and if Sir Thomas is right in 
answering it hr nay, as he unqucstion- 
ablr is, then his first rnle, “jVo ann- 
ewereth the question framed by the 
afannatire,” is wrong Tooke calls this 
" a ndiculous disunetion,” and cndcntly 
supposes that it was an inrention of Sir 
Thomas himself Later writers, also, 
hare doahted whether there is any 
ground for hchermg that such a rule 
CTcr existed. It is, howerer, ccrtiUn 
that the di'tmctio’i was made, and rcry 
gcucraUr oVerred, from the cud of the 
fourteeuth century to about the time of 
Tmdale ond Sir Thomas More, eoan 
after which it became oh^'ete 

Frs and no were nsnally though not 
with absolute umformity, limited to the 
ojEce of enswenng a question negatirely 
framed, while yea and nay served both 
a« answers to affirmatirc questions, and 
as intensircs in rcplr to remarks not 
made intcrn^tircly. 

Althongh there are traces of these 
distinctions In Anglo-Saxon, I find no 
CTidcnee that they were observed in 
Mccso-Gothic, and tocy were certainly un- 
known in Old horthern, though modern 
Icelandic has recently boTowed from 
the Banish the particle j o 0 fi), as the 
affirmatirc answer to a negatire qucrtioa. 


7ES. SAT AND SO, 

In Mocso-Gothlc there arc two forms 
of the affirmatire particle In Matthew, 
T 37, in the command, "But let your 
eommnnicationbe. Tea, yea; Nay, nay,” 
Biphilas has Ja, Ja, Ne, ne bnt in 
Matth ix 3S, Matth xi 9, John xi 37, 
and Luke ru 26, 'There the query is in 
the affirmative form, and in Mark 28, 
where the particle is intcdsire merely, 
no question preceding, jai is used The 
only form of the negatire particle no 
found in TTlphilas is ne (ni and mb, 
sigmiymg, not, neitfier, nor), hat in the 
existing remains of the Mmso-Gothic 
Scriptures, bnt one case, John xriu 35, 
orenrs of a direct affirmatirc or negative 
replv to a negative qncstion The other 
passages of the Gospels which contam 
such forms, as Matth xmi 25, and 
John rui. to, arc wanting 

In the An^o-Eaxon Gospels, John XX 
15, 16, where the questions are pu 
affirmatitely, the answer is gea; it 
I Matth XTli 35, to a negatne qnestio. 
the answer IS grsc In Luke xu 51^ 
xiii 5, to q^nnatire questions, the nrya- 
tioe answer is ne, in John xxi 5, and 
: Matth xuL 29, the answer is nesc; m 
I John 1 21, and John xmi 17, a^m 
nie. In John nil 10, a neyof ire qncs- 
tion IS answered neyofirefy n&, in John 
ix 9, nesc, and in Luke xui 3, an 
affirmatite qncstion is answered nega- 
(icefy, Ne, seege Ic, na, two forms 
being employed In Aelfnc’s Momilr 
on Fentccost day [Somihes ofAeJfne, i 
316), in the rcplr of Sapphiia, quoted 
from Actsr 8, gea is the qffirmatiee 
answer to an affrmatne qncstion In 
the Saxon Chromcle, An MLXVn , In- 
gram’s edition, p 267, ia (gea) is the 
reply to an earnestly repeated request 
la Alfred’s Boethim, c. xn § -i, and 
me xxxir § 6, gysc is the'ajffrma- 
(ire answer to neyafire questions , and 
; in six eases in c. xir § 1, exxir § 4, c 
jxxTi. ^ 1, c xxm § 2, nesc, the 
ineyatire reply to offirmaltre questions, 
but me xxiT § 4, nese answers nega- 
firejy a qncstion Inroiring a negatne 
In Ael/rm CoUoqaium, Klipstein’s Ana- 
lecta, A 5 / pp 197, 198, and 203, we 
I find ajprmatire questions affirmatnely 
; answered by gea, hut on p 109 gea 
is used for the same patpo«e with a 
question pnt negatnely, and on p 203 
me occurs as the negatire reply to an 
affinnatiTe question 

So far as these examples go, tber, 
with a single exception, tend to prove 
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that the distiziction 'was made in the 
tffirmative partide, hnt thej show some 
vacillation m the use of the negaUte I 
have esamincd Alfred’s Orostus, the 
teats published by the Aelfnc Society, 
all the poems in Grein’s Bibhothek der 
Angel-SSehstichen Foesie, all the selec- 
tions in Klipstein’s AnaUeta, and many 
imnoT pieces, besides the volumes above 
referred to, 'without finding any other 
examples of the use of the particles as 
rephes to direct questions, though there 
are many instances of the employment 
of both as mtensives 

Fes (yuse) occurs m Layamon (ii 
297), in answer to a question afiirma- 
tively framed, but still In a form imply- 
ing disbelief, and thus may be considered 
as foUowmg the rule I beheve yea and 
no are not found in that work, but nay 
IS twice used as an intensive. In the 
Ormvlum, I think there is no instance 
of a direct question -with an answer by 
cither particle Tea and nay are the 
only forms given in Coleridge’s Glossanal 
Index to the Literature of the Thirteenth 
Century, but I have not the means of 
consnltmg the autbonties referred to 
Tea is used by Bobert of Gloucester m 
answer to an affirmative question, and 
nay by him and Bobert of Bmnne, but I 
beheve as an mtensive only I have not 
met 'With either ya or no, or indeed a 
proper case for the use of them, that is, 
a question put negatiiely and admitting 
a direct answer, m any English author 
earher than \S'ycli£rc and bis contem- 
poraries In Pure Ploughman^ yea and 
nay are found several times as answers 
to affirmative questions, and as inten- 
sives m other cases ATo occurs m verse 
8977 of the Tision, 'Without a question 
precedmg, and yes in verse 6750, under 
similar circumstances Tea is used in 
verses 2721 and 11963, in both cases 
accordmg to the rule , m verse 3776, as 
an intensive, m reply to a negative 
assertion , and in verse 2937, contrary 
to the rule, as an answer to a query 
put affirmativelv. 

Gower employs yea and yet, nay and 
no, almost indiscrimmately, and of course 
without regard to the rule. 

Myclifi'e, accordmg to the Oxford 
edition of 1850, m Matthew xvii. 25, 
uses yea, contrary to the rule, but the 
later text of the same passage has yes in 
ronfomuty to it. In Bomans lu. 29, in 
both text:, yes conforms to the rule In 
James v. 12, Wycliffe has yes, the later 


vernon yea In Matth v 37, ix.- 28, 
XI 9, xiu 29, 51, XV 27, xxi 16, Luke 
xii 57, John i 21, xi. 27, xxi 5, 15, 1C, 
Acts Y 8, xxu 27, Bomans ui 9, 28, 
yea and nay answer questions affirma- 
tively framed. I believe no does not 
occur in the 'Wychffito versions of the 
New Testament as an adverb, the answer 
to the negative question in John viii 10 
being “no man” In John ix 9, nay 
IS used in both texts, apparently as an 
answer to a negative question, but this 
IS a doubtful cose, for the particle may 
perhaps be regarded as a contradiction 
to tbc affirmative answer of “othcre 
men ” Hence it will be seen that, 
thongh IV'ychife occasionally departs 
from the rule, the later, or Furvey’s, 
text, -with the doubtful exception just 
cited, -nmformly Chores to it In 
Chancer, I find, upon a curEorj* ex- 
amination, fifty instances of the occur- 
rence of yea, yet, nay, and no, and m 
these there is but a smgle case of dis- 
regard of the rule In this example 
nay answers an affirmative question, 
and there are two or three cases where 
yes is employed as an mtensive, generally 
however m reply to remarks miolving a 
neganve In a like number of exampi s 
m Mallorye’s Morte d" Arthur, Southey’s 
reprmt, I find the distinction made 'with 
equal umfonnity, and tbe observance of 
the rule is very nearly constant m Lord 
Berners’ Arthur of Little Britain, and 
in the Froissart of tbc same translator. 
It IS m most cases followed m the works 
of Skelton, though, in this latter -wntet’s 
time, usage bad begun to vacillate 1 
hove exammed many other authors 'with 
the like result, and thmk we may say 
that, from tbc time of Chaucer to that of 
Tyndale, the distinction m question was 
as well cstabhsbcd as any rule of English 
grammar whatever. 

A curious form of yes occurs in Wy- 
I cliife, AT T, 2 Cor i 18 . “Theris not 
I in It IS and naj, but m it is is” [Gloss, 
i that it, treuthe} , and verse 19 . “Ther 
was not m him and nay, but m hym is 
was ” [Gloss, that is, stede/ast treuthel 
In tbc latter text these passiges read 
“ IS and IS not is not ther ynne, but ts is 
m it,” and, “ther was not in hym is 
and 18 not, but is was in h 3 m ” So m 
James, v 12 “ Forsothe be your word, 

Jt, It, Jfay, nay,” &c The W’ycliffitt 
translators, or at least Purvey, seem tl 
have supposed that the affirmative par- 
ticle was a frem of the substantive vcrlv 
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Sit Thomas More c cnticism onT^- 
dile Has rot tiaiTerally acqnicsced jn. 
Tor Corerdale, trhose translation was 
pni.ted m 153S, Cianiner m 1539, the 
Genera in 155T, and the Bhcnush in 
1582, as Hcll as the anthoiizcd Tcrpoa 
a lEll, all hare iVo, in the. text John i 
21 Indeed, I think Sir Thomas him- 
self Has the last important antbor nho | 
foLsHcd the mie, thongh in the earl;' : 
part of his life, as is snffiaentlr shoHn. 
hr the Horks of Ijord Berners, it Has 
suU in foil rigonr 

[On this snhjcct the stndeni shonld 
consult Sir Edmund Head's instmcUre 
paper ‘On Certain Affirmatire and 
Vegatire Particles of the English Lan- 
tnage,’ in his Hork Shatt end Will — 
Ed] 

B Or THE ■W’onn Soon 

Cn, Hho lired in Shakespeare’s age, 
informs ns that toon had latcl; aeqaircd 
i peenhar sense "Qirihfi cith, tuna- 
eitior ant cibhs, tuneat citissimns ant 
mbssimi, nam tiin hodie apnd plunmos 
signiCcat ed pnnam taperam, okm, 
oM” {Log Ang 2ndcd.p 34) Sooi$ 
IE not in Jtrs aarke’s Omeordaree, and 
therefore it does not help ns in the 
■nqni;} Hhcther Shakespeare erer gare 


this meaning to that adrerb Is soon, 
in this een<c, the same Hord, ar of 
another ctjmoiogri Minshew, nnder 
toone, refers to crcnino 

In the Jlommmt of Ihe Po«e, r. 21-24, 
TH find this passage — 

"'Within my tirentie yeare of age. 
When that lore taketh his corage 
Of yonngc folkc, I -Hcnte soon* 

To bed, as I Has Hont to doonc ” 

Here toon evidently means car,g 

The foUoHing examples hare heexi 
fnimshed me hy a fnend — 

“We’ll hare a posset for't soon of 
mghi ’’ 

iferry Wires of Windsor, i 4 

"Come to me toon at night ” 

Ibid 11 2 

I “ Soon, at fire o'clock, 

\ Please ron, I Hill meet yon upon the 
mart ’’ — Comedg of Errors, i 2 

"And soon at supper time I’ll -visit 
yon ’’ — fill? m 2 

" Bnt as TOO make your soonHif-nigXf’i 
rc’ation,’ &c 

B JorsoN, Land ts an Ass, i. 1 

In all these cases soon has the sam 
ireaiung as in that c'Ud from Chancer 
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LEjTTJRE XXVII. 

TEAXSLATIOJT. 

5 1 Hindrances and helps to translations § 2 Free and literal tranilabon. 

§ 3 True aim of translation § 4 Choice of dialect of language into 
which the translation is to he made § 5 Proposed difference in the use of 
the words Idiom, and Idiotism § 6 Impossibility of translating some, 
nords § 7 Qualifications of translator. § 8 Paraphrase and meta- ' 
phrase § 9 Practice of extemporaneous translation 

'' § 1. The study of synonymy, or the discnmmation between ver-' 

nacnlar words allied m signification, and of etymology, or the, 
comparison of derivative words with their primitives, naturally, 
suggests the mqtuiy how far there is an exact correspondence of 
meanmg between the native vocabulary and that of foreign tongues, , 
or, m other words, whether a poem, a narrative, or a discussion, 
composed m one language can he precisely rendered into another. ’ 
If we may trust the dictionaries, almost every English word hat , 
synonyms m the speech to which it belongs, and eqmvalenfe m every \ 
•other , hut a more critical study of language, as actually employed, i 
teaches us, first, that true synonyms are everywhere of rare occur- I 
rence, and secondly that, with the exception of the names of matenal * 
objects and of matenal acts, there is seldom a precise coincidence j 
m meaning between any two words m different languages The! 
sensuous perceptions, even of men, are not absolutely identical, but] 

- they nevertheless so far concur that wo may consider the names? 
given in different countries to things cognizable by the senses as\ 
eqmvalent to each other, though the epithets by which the objects \ 
are characterized, and the qualities ascnbed to them, may differ. 
But the moment we step out of the domam of the senses, and begm 
to apply, to acts and objects belonging to the world of mind, names 
derived from the world of matter, we diverge from each otW, and 
every nation forms a vocabulary suited to its own moral and in- 
tellectual character, its circumstances, habits, tastes, and opmions, 
but not precisely adapted to the expression of the conceptions, 
emotions, and passicas of any other people. Hence the difficulty of j 
making translation; which are absolutely faithful reproductions of } 
their originals 

There are at the present day cfinflicting mfluences m operation. 
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wbicli tend, on tbe one Land, to individualize the languages of 
Euiope, and maLe them more idiomatic and discordant in structure, 
and, on the other, to harmonize and assimilate them to each other ; 
and the same influences are actmg respectivclv as hmdmnces and 
as helps to the making of translations between them To the latter, 
the heljK, belong tbe mereased faciUtics of comronmcation, the 
general study, in every coimtiy, of tbe literature of several others, 
the influence of two or three cosmoTxilite lang uages, like English, 
French, a nd German, t he extended cultivation of philologicaricience, 
and the universality of the practice of translation, which has com- 
pelled scholars to find or fashion, m their own si'cech, eqnnalents, 
or at least exponents, of the idioms of all others The Caledonian, 
indeed, does not behevc that the novels of Scott can be adcqnately 
translated mto any foreign tongue , the German affirms that Sichter 
IS to be understood and enj(n-ed only m the original Tentomc, and 
the American doubts whether the Libyan Lngbsh of * Uncle Tom's 
Cabm* can be rendered mto any other dialc-ct iKevertbeless, each 
of these has had nnmeions translations, whise success proves that 
they are tolerable representative^ if not exact counterparts, of their 
originals 

The_opposing.infliicnce js_thgLlpi^_of.nationalitYJmdJmguistic 
p unsm, which has revived so manr_dvmg. and pnigcd and reno- 
vate d so many deca yed a nd corrupted European languages within 
the _last .century In almost every Contmental country foreign 
words and phrases have been expelled, and their places supphed by 
native denvatives, compounds, and constructions, obsolete wor^' 
have been retored, vague and anomalous orthography conformed to 
etymology or to orthoepy; and thus both tbe ontnard dress and the 
essential spirit of each made more national and idiomatic, and there- 
fore, to some extent, more diverse from all others, and less capable of 
being adequately rendered into any of them. At the same time,, 
this purification and reconstruction of languages has brought them ' 
all beck to certam pnnciples of universal, or rather of Indo-Euiopeanj 
grammar common to all, and, m each, the renval of forgotten wonls ’ 
and idioms has so enlarged their vocabulary, and mereased their 
compass and flexibility, that it is easier to find eqmvalents for 
foreign terms and constructions than when their stock of words and 
vanety of expression were more rcstnctc-d. Upon the whole, then, 
better translations arc now practicable than at any former period of 
literary histoiy; and every popukr author may hope to see Ins 
works repeated m many forms, none of which he need be ashamed 
to own as his offspring 

§ 2 The question between the relative merits of free and literal 
trar.slat!on, between porapbrastic hberty and servile fidelity, 'nas 
been long diEc..ssr-d , but, like many other abstract qnest'ons. ij 
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depends for its answer upon CTer-varying conditions, and there is no 
general formula to express its solution. The commentators on the 
famous Horatian precept — 

“ Nec verbnm rerbo cnrabis rcddere fidus \ 

Interpres,” — \ 

might hare saved themselves some trouble if they had ohserved, 
what IS plain fiom the context, that Horace was not speaking of 
translations at all, hut of theatrical adaptation, dramatization, as we 
now say, of ep’C or histoncal subjects which had been already 
treated in narrative prose or verse by other wnters , and, therefore, 
the opmion of the great Roman poet, were it otherwise binding, 
could not be cited as an authonty on this question.* The rule of 
Hooker — “Of translations, the better I acknowledge that which 
comcth nearer to the very letter of the very original venty,’ — is 
equivocal, because it is not certain whether “onginal verify ’ means 


* Jloch of modern opinion on ancient Irteratnre and philosophy is founded 
on the cnhcism of familiar ^notations, the examination of detached passages, 
whith, standing alone, ajipear to contain a very different meaning from Uiat 
•which they express i\hen taken in connexion ■with their context, or the circum- 
stances under whirli they •were uttered An example of this is the sentiment 
in Cicero's Tttsculan Questtons, 1 . 17, so often quoted and moralized upon ns 
an instance of excessive and almost idolatrous rercrence for a majestic and 
imposing human intellect: “Errare mehennile malo cum Platone ... qnam 
cum istis vera sentire.” Eien in the Guesses at Truth, second senes, third 
edition, p 235, this passage is treated as the expression of a humiliating general 
submission to the authonty of Plato; and Cicero is in part exonernted from the 
di'grace of so unworthy a sentiment, by the remark that he puts the word* 
into the mouth of “the young man whom be is in-trocting,*’ though it is 
admitted that he approved and adopted them. Bnt it is plain to any one who 
will take the trouble to read enough of the dialogue in whidi this passrge 
occurs to understand the heanng of it ■upon the subject under dircassion, that 
the “ young man ” expressed, and Cicero approved, no such deference to tho 
authonty of the Greek philosopher as is, upon the strength of this quotation, 
so o'ien imputed to Cicero himself. The immediate point then under dis- 
cussion was the question of the immortality of the soul, which was maintained 
by Plato, hut denied by the Epicureans, and it i*, es deiitly, solely with 
reference to the cmcluskms of Plato on this one point, not the weight of his 
afithontg. that the disciple and his master agree in preferring to share wth 
him the beneficent possible error of eternal life, raiher than the fearful and 
pernicious truth, if it were a truth, of final annihilation, ssith his opponents 
And how comes it that, among the thousands of rhetoncal cntics who, 
since Cicero and Quintiluin, have speculated on the answer of Demi^thenes, 
{nriKpiarts, Delivery, Delivery, Delivery 4 so few have ever adverted to the 
opinion of Libanins, that this reply was an ironical s-de-lhrast at JEsebmes? 
—an opinion which, if we are to internet Demosthenos by himself, is rendered 
f'lghly probable by the contemptuous sneers of the great orator at the iyaSij 
vT^Kpiais of his rival, the special point of excellence in which he was himself 
coafestedly inferior to iEsJimes 
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“orgmal sens"” which nMBt wonld approve, or “ original tcor<fe," 
■which most would condemn, for the reason, that the idiomatic 
AinpTTTints hetwcen different lar^uages would often mahe a literal 
translation of the several wo’ds of a foreign author unmtelhgible 
nonsense FuUet, with his usual quaint fehcity, has well espres^ 
the common loose theory by a simile. Speaking of Sandys, whose 
admirable scnptuml paraphrases ought to be better known than 
they are, he says, “He was a servant, but no slave, to Hs subject; i 
well knowing that a translator is a person in &ee custody ; custouy, i 
being boimd to give the tmo sense of the author he translates ; free, 
left at bberty to clothe it m his own expression ” • 

§ 3. The jule often laid down, "that, m transbfang a foreign work 
into English, ’.ve are to adopt the same style and diction which the 
author would have used had he been an Englishman,'' is mistaken or 
inapplicable, because, except m matters of naked feet or natural 
science, a foingner, wntmg for foreigners, has a totally different set 


• Ter” jcdiciocs obserra’ions on the pnnciples of translation will be found 
inPorvey’s Prologue to his translation of the Scriptures (about A.l>. 1388), 
‘W’/cU^e r<?«iOJiy, i, 57. The general doctrine of Purvey is thus stated 
“ fust it IS to trowejthat the h^ translating is, out of Latyu into Enghsh, to 
transb'e aTir the sentence, and not oreli aflir the wordis, so that the sentence 
he as opji, either 'openere, in Engliifa as in latvn, and go not fer fro the lettre , 
and if the letter ciai not he snid m the translating, let the sentence he ever 
haul and open, for the wordis onen to seme to the entent and sentence, and 
cHis toe vro-dis hen saperfia either false.” Pnrv^ exemplifies by many 
■ compan'oas between the Ixi‘ra and English id.oms, which iow a very good 
fciow’edge o*' f-e p-mc p’is o' Pnghsh grammar. 

A friend of Lodge, who s gns Imns^ W, K., expresses sound opimons on this 
a jhj -ct, though not in tlie purest style, in a letter prefix'd to the second edition 
o Lodges Eeneco, 1S20. ** You are his p'oSfcih’" tutor," says he, “and have 
la'trncted him to w-ll. c and talhe in perfect English If his matter hold not 
$*ili the Roman charactensLc, I should mistake him one of ours, he dehveis 
ho mind so s-gnificantlv and fitly 

“ That ye hare not parmt-lifce spoken his owne wards, and list yoniselfe 
ht'-raHy in a Laf ae echo, rendewug him p-rosely verbatim, as if ti^ to his 
tongue, bat, retoniag his sence, teve expressed his meaning in oar proper 
English elejanccs ard phwise, is-in a translatour a discret on," &c Ac. 

In a sew-5 of disco-tses ow the English language, discas:,’ons of the ow-nn 
and meimng of particular wo-ds can hanllv be ont of p'ace anywhere, mid 
. therefore 1 shall he excused for here not-ciag a confusion of two English wowds 
^ o' ^tin e'vraology, bcih of wmch occur in the foregoing extracts From the 
vro sent-o, in its two 'cceptoSons, the Latins mai’e the nouns sen- 
ten ti a, cpinm, meaning, and sens us, first physical, afterwards mental, 
yerccp'ion TLe Pemans them-elves, at last, c&a'o,.nJed these two wo'tIs 
, lr Old Engli'h they were dstiaguished in 'orm as well as mcani'-w, for 
seJeace in the time of Pnrrey — the Latin sententia. la lodsre'v 
tone scef^-fiFnd become sci^r^^and _we now cseiww for both pjrWs, 
sv tare Mvmg aesjauei the sp’am'eg of per.od, or proposition, « well as that 
c' - j.i c al decree. 
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of ideas to express, and a totally oiCferent mode of conceiving similar 
ideas, from those which an Englishman, wnting on the same subject, 
would have, and therefore he would have wntten a diffeient hook. 
Had Goethe and Hichter been horn and trained in England, the one 
could never have 'produced a ‘Wilhehnhleister’ ora ‘Eaust,’ the 
other never a ‘ Siehenkas ’ or a * Qumtus Fixlein ’ Had Shakespeare 
been a Frenchman by birth and education, the world had never 
seen a ‘ Hamlet’ or a ‘ Henry IV.’ 

The true result to he aimed at, where we propose anythmg heyonu 
the commumcation of hare fact, i s to produce upon the mind of the 
Enghdi reader, so far as possible, the sa m e "impres sion jivbicli the 
Dnginal~authof produced upon the imnds of those for whom he wrote 
The rule 1 have just condemned docs not lead to the accomplishment 
of this aim, hut, so far as it is practicable at all, its effect is to trans- 
late the atiihor, not his work, to give an imitation, not a copy, of the 
anginal; whereas it is the charactenstio of a perfect translation, 
that it, for the time, transforms the reader mto the likeness of 
those for whom the stoiy, the ballad, or the ode, was first said or 
sung.* 

The very supposition, that a gemal writer could have acqmred his 
special mtellectual manhood in any but his native land, involves an 
absurdity, for it divests him of his nationality, which is as essentially 
a part of him as the fleshly organs wherewith he takes mto his being 
the world around him, and reproduces it to the consciousness or the 
imagmation of his readers Shakespeare is often cited as an instance 
of gemus too umversal to hear the stamp of a national mmt, and 
doubtless it is true that in him, more than m any other name known 
m hterature, the man predommated over the citizen , hut if we com- 
pare his works mth whatever else modem humamty has produced, 
we shall find, if not positive internal evidence of his birthn^t, at 
least abundant negative proof that m no land save England could 


* It was upon this pnnaple that Sigurd, the apostle of Sweden, in a 
sermon delivered about the begmning of the eleventEcentury, by an estrava- 
gant, but not unnatuial licence, substituted co^d for heat in threatening the 
unb^ever with the torments reserved for the wicked in a future state of 
existence 

“ En jmmmirgu^nfljmgar , . skulu hrailSiligu gulSs oidSi bolvatSir vera ok 
dtkastaoir i ytn myrkr, ^r sem fynr er frost ok tannagnastran ” — Fom 
S6g lu 168 _ 

“ And bold traitors to God . shall he accursed by the tenable word of 
God, and cast out into outer daikners, where is frost and gnashing of teeth ” 
The imagination of the Northtcan, whose life was an almost perpetual 
shiver, w ould be more readily excited by the idea of sufienng from cold, than 
of exposure to torment by fire, an element which to him was always a bene- 
ncent agent. 
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t hat mighty i magination haTe-a sstimedJha.&)im_apd proEortionsJa. 
which it RTCW _ 

— I ‘4 But though the end to he sought m translation is simple 
pnn uffh, the means are neither ohvious nor easy of command There 
IS, however, one principle generally not at all regarded, hut which is 
nevertheless of great practical value m transfemng the productions 
of creative genius from their native to a foreign soil, in such a way 
that they shall yield the same fruit as in their original clime. It is 
this . we should choose for our translation the dialect of the p enod 
whe n our language was i n a s tage of_dcyelopment as nearl}’ as pos- 
sihle c orresrondmg to that of the tonsme from which wo tran slate 
It seems to have been taken for granted that the dialect of the 
translator s own time is m all cases to he adopted, and hy those who 
labour for the latest public perhaps it must ho , hut if the ongmal 
be a work of true art, belonging to a penod of widely different cul- 
ture, it is as absurd to attempt to modeimze it m a foreign tongue as 
m its own English histoncnl hteratnre furnishes a good illustmtion 
The Ghronicles of Froissart were completed m the year 1400, 
memorable for the supposed death of Chaucer, a penod when the 
French prose dialect was m a much more advanced stage of develop- 
ment than the Enghsh Tliey were translated by Lord Berners, 
as great a master of English as any wnter of his time, m the 
first quarter of the sixteenth century, and again hy Johnes m the 
early part of the present century. Johnes’s translahon is executed 
with commendable fidehty, m a good modem Enghsh style, and is 
valuable as a repository of facts and dates, hut its relation to Froissart 
is that of a hthograph to a Titian; while Lord Berners, employmg 
the diction of a penod when Enghsh prose had adianc^ to a 
culture corresponding to that of the French of the precedmg cen- 
tury, and, as he himself says, “not followynge his author worde hj 
worde, but ensewing the true reporte of the sentence of the mater,” 
giies you so perfect a repetition of the great chronicler, that 3 on 
arc quite unconscious whether you are icaiLng French or VTiglici' 

- and can scarcely resist the belief that yon are a contemporary’ of the 
fair dames and cavahers of high cmprizo whose adventures are 
pourtrayed with such wonderful felicity 
The rule I have hero laid down, though ver 3 general m its appli- . 
cation, has, hke most of the pnnciplcs of Iitcrar}' composition, its 
exceptions In the wide difiercnces of culture, of opiruou, ard of 
sentiment, which exist between different nations, it miy happen that 
a diction appropnate to the subject as viewed by those for whom a 
particular work of imagmativc art is wnttcu may he quite unsuiled 
to the tastes and intellectual baoits of a contemporaneous people, 
etjualK, though difTerently cultivated In such cases a master of 
the art of translation will select the dialect best adapted to express 
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to his pahlic the conceptions of the author, though it may he that of 
another century much inferior in grammatical refinement. The fine 
hallad of ‘Lenore’ by Burger, already quoted as an example of 
imitative felicity of^ound, affords a good illustration. Tales of this 
sort arc no longer current m England, and of course the modern 
English- dialect has not been employed to embody them. They 
belong to earlier English hterature, and they are far more effec- 
tive recited m the language employed when they were a part of 
a living mythology than when clothed m the cntical, sceptical 
^ dress of a modem magazine. Taylor, therefore, judged wisely in 
translatmg the ballad mto the simpler dialect in which it' would 
have been told and understood when the superstitions of the 
middle ages, if they did not form articles of religious behef, were 
still constantly excitmg the imagmations of the Enghsh people. <1 
even doubt whether he has taken too great a licence in carrymg back 
the date of the story from the days of the Battle of Prague, an event 
unknown m English traditionary lore, to the more famihar age 
of the Lion-hearted Richard’s crusade against the Paynim m the 
Holy Land Compare these two stanzas of Taylor, in the Ei^- 
lish ballad verse, with a more litcial version in the metre of the 
original • — 

“ He went abroade with Richaid’s host 
The Paynim foes to quell , 

But he no woid to her had wntt, 

An he weie sick or well. 

• • « 

She bet her breast and wrang her hands 
And rollde her tearlesse eye, 

From rise of mome till the pale stars 
Againe did fleck the sky ” 

“ He’d gone with Fred’nc’s host to wield 
The sword on Prague’s dread battle-field ; 

Nor had he sent to tell 
If he were sick or weU 
• • • 

She wrung her hands and beat her brec-x, 

Until the sun sank down to rest, 

’Till o’er the vaulted sphere 
The golden stars appear ” 

e “ 

§ 5. The tiam of reasonmg we have been pursuing suggests some 
observations, which I venture to propound at the risk of meurrmg 
the pains and penalties justly attached to the philological sin of 
neologism. I refer to a difference whicft, if it does not really exist, 
ought, I think, to exist m the English We of the words_t^zi®i^nd 
idioUsm. Both words are given in moiT English dictionanes, and 
both exist in the prmcipal European lanWages, but I do not know 
that they have been anywhere very accuintely Wcnminated, whiln 
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in Fno^^g^^ thig- are geneially confonnded, Gratomatrcal vmterai fot 
tie sake of vaiying tie pirase and avoiding repetition, sometimes 
empl<^ idiom in a loose iraj as a qmonym of language or dialect, 
but tMs 15 Tcpngoautboti to tie etjmology and tie proper signi- , 
ficationof tie ivoid. Idiom is derived from tie Greek adjective | 
tdtoe, own, proper, or peculiar to, and in all its legitimate nsesj 
retams the sense of pemilianty or qteciahty. Besides its las and ’ 
figurative use as a ^onym of language or diodecf, we employ it in 
three significations. 

Ftr^, to denote tie general ^tactical character which distm- < 
gmsies the structure of a given language, or family of languages / 

Thus, when we speak of the idiom of French, or German, or 
Italian, we mean the assemhkge of syntactical rules or forms, by 
which, wdtiont rrfetence to the vocabuiiry, we reci^se these lan- 
guages respectively- If I were to transkte, word for word, a page 
of French or German mto English, any person acquamted with 
those languages would know at once, by the structure of the periods, 
from which of them I had taken it. Tie general characteristics by 
which he would detect tie ori^nal constitute what is called the 
idiom of tie language, in the sense I am now considering. For 
example, in most languages there are difTeient forms of the verb for 
the smg^ and plural numbers Thus, in English, we say, he is, 
bat iheg aue j m being used when the subject is in the tlurd person 
dngular, are when it is m the tlnid person plural. Kow, whatever 
may have been the ongm of the distmchve forms of the verb, there 
exists in the language, as it is known to us, no reason why is, or any 
other form, should he appropriated to the singnlar, are, or any other 
form, to the plarah Itis, m the present state of etymology, an 
ultimate, or rather a purely conventional, grammatical fact. A cor- 
respondmg difiercnce runs through almost all languages, and there- 
fore the rule that the verb must agree with its nominative in number 
IS not an idiom or peculiarity of any of them. 

A similar general rule existed m Greek, and m Greek as in Eng- 
, bsh there was no assignable reason why the Greek <<rr/, hke the 
English coTespondmg verb IS, should he rratneted to thesmgnlar,and 
ciVI, hke its Enghsh cqmvalent are, should he appropriated to the 
pluraL It was altogether an arbitrary rule, hut still a rule common 
to the Greek and most other European languages, and so, not a Greek 
idiom. But to this niuicrsal rule Greek syntax made exceptions 
the most familiar of which was, that, if the plural nominative ivas of 
the neuter gender, then the verb was in the smunlar, and did not 
agree with its nominative Thus they sa’d oI d.dpVoi dycdoi thiu, ( 
the men are good, hut ro ^tSXta dyaSa fariv, the hooks is good | 
This was a general rule of the language, extending to all icrhs and 
all neu‘er rommativcs, hut it was tot a law of nmvcraal grammar 
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It -was a construction which characterized and individuahzed-'the 
Gieek language, and therefore it was a pecuhanty or xdiom of that 
language. 

We use idiom, secon dly^ to denote an individual expression, a form 
of speech applicable to a smgle phrase, which is contrary to the 
general syntax of the language, hut yet sufficiently intelligible upon 
its face even to a foreigner 

Thus if the substantive verb precedes its nominative, so that to 
the hearer the number of the subject is undetermined when the 
verb IS pronounced, the verb in Greek may be, in French generally 
must be, m the smgular, though the nominative may be a masculine 
or feminine plural. Accordingly, though we say m English, there 
we men and women, the French say, with the singular verb, il est 
(oi il y a) des hommes et des femmes, there xs men 
and women. This is a departure from the general usage of the 
Gieek and French languages, properlj' apphcable not to a whole' 
class OI words, as neuters at large, but only to the substantive verb, 
and those which repiesent it * This pecuhanty also is popularly 
called an idiom, but it presents Uttlc difficulty, because m expres- 
sions of this sort, notwithstanding the apparent want of concord 
between the verb and its subject, the meaning of the individual 
words would never fail to surest the Sense of the proposition. 

The poverty of language, the impossibility of mventmg new words 
as fast as new ideas are brought mto distinct consciousness, has 
obliged us to give to the woid xdtom a third sense. 

This IS when we employ it to denote that class of bngmstic ano-| 
mahes which dictionaries and teachers of languages call phrases or \ 
phraseological expressions. These are verbal comhmatious which j 
contravene all rules, general and special, and the purport of which is I 
wholly conventional, and cannot he gathered from the meamng of? 
the se\eral members that compose them Examples of this are, the 
Flench phrases, Je suis h mfirae de faire telle on telle 
chose, I am in a position to do so and so, I am able to do so 
andso; Je vicns d'ari iver, I have just arrived , and the thou- 
sand othev arbitrary constructions m which the French language 
abounds 

To these latter two linguistic forms the name of xdiotism has been 
sometimes, though, so &r as I know, not consistently applied, in both 
French and German, and we shall gam much m clearness of ex- 
pression if we adopt the distmction. 

* Both the English and many other languages shoiy a stio.ig tendency tf 
adopt this form of expression The phrase &ere is with a plui.il nominatire is 
eometimes used bj speakers who seldom i lolate the rules of concord in other 
cases, and many examfles of this construction can be found m the works of 
( Old Bioin, Fulle , and other classical English writers 
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'll] To recapitulate • Let ns say tliat vltom may be emplojcd loosely/ 
and fignratu cly as a synonym of language or dialect, but that, m its* 
proper sense, it signifies the totaUtv of the general rules of construc- 
tion which, characterize the syntax of a particular language and 
distmgmsh it from that of other tongues MxpLism, on the other 
hand, should be taken to denote the systematic exemption of par- 
ticular words, or combmations of particular words, from the general 
syntactical ndcs of the language to which they belong , or, in a more 
limited sense, n e may applj the same term to phrases not constructed 
a 'cording to native etymology and syntax, and whose meanmg is 
purdy arbitrary and conventional, and then they would properly be 
sUled gisciol idiotisms In a general way, the idiom of a language/ 
consists m those regular and uniform laws of grammatical construction^' 
M Inch charaotorize its syntax, its idiotisms arc abnormal and mdividuaU 
departures not only from universal grammar, but from its own idiom. { 
I have illustrated these distmctions by foreign examples, because 
the sunphcity of Enghsh syntax renders its pccuhanties loss pal- 
Xnble, and, m general, its rules arc httle else than negative precepts, 
but there is room for the same discriminations m our oivn philology 
For example, m English, German, Swedish, and Danish, the ad- 
jective regularly precedes, while in Italian and Spanish it generally 
follows the noun It is the idiom of the language which determines 
the position IVe say accordingly that the English 'idiom requires! 
the adjective to precede the substantive, and this is a rule which ' 
governs the construction m nearlj all cases where that part of 
speech occurs — a rule distinguishmg our syntax from that of the 
Sjanish and Italian So we haie our liotisms For instance, the 
jihrosc, thp-projecU-Iool. air, that is, was divulged So, the use 
of help for refrain, as, J,cannot.7‘0?fl_doing it, for, I cannot refrain 
from doing it, it turns out that so and so, for, it is now asccrtaiueiij 
tint, &c 1 

There are sometimes cunous, if not inexjilicablc, coincidences 
between the conventional idiotisms of different languages 3 bus, 
both m Enghsh and German we use to male oicr, in the sense of to 
transfer or convey the right of property , as, A made oi er to B his 
house in Cheapside Here the proper siguification of the verb 
furnishes no clue to the meamng of the phrase in cither language 
In general, however, phrases of this conventional sort are peculiar tc 
a single language, and without literal equivalents in others 
The difficulty of translation does not he in mere idiomatic difftr- 
tnccs, for the expression “a beautiful woman ’’ is the prec.se equiva- 
lent of fcnMna_fp_rmosaj though the rtlatiio positions of tho 
noun and the adjective are reversed, nor can the subtlest intelU-ct 
discern any difference between the Englidi, "there arc birds v ithont 
rings,’ ard the French, il cst, or il y a, dcs oiscaux sans 
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a 1 1 e s . In these instances, notwithstanding the difference of position 
in one case, and of number and case (des oiseaux being stnctly 
a genitive) in the other, we may say the translation is hteral j and 
even in those special ilhotisms whose meaning is conventional we may 
generally find logical eqm\alents in all languages of the same degree 
of culture, though the form of phrase may be very different. If I trans- 
late je viens d’arriver by, I come from to arrive, I utter non- 
sense ; but if I say, I have ]ust amved, I convey the precise import 
of the French phrase, though no one word m the translation, but the 
pronoun, grammatically corresponds to any word m the onginaL 
§ 6 But, in spite of the mcreasing capacity and flexibility of 
language, and the hnguistic attainments and dexterity of modem 
translators, every genial idiomatic work wtU have pecuharities and 
felicities of expression which cannot adequately be rendered into 
any other form. Thought, m every speech, has its ideas which 
admit of but one mode of utterance, and it is impossible to translate 
such expressions either mto other terms of the same tongue, or mto 
the native words of another. In any two languages there are, to use 
a mathematical phrase, many mcommensurable quantities, many 
words m each untranslatable into the other, nor is it always possible 
by any periphrase to supply an equivalent. Of this imtranslatar 
bihfy of single words, simple and compound, German offers us 
many examples Take the verb ahnen and its'denvative noun 
Ahnung. We use for them svsjaect and suspicion, presentiment, 
foreboding, anticipation, but yet in most cases these words laU iar 
short of expressmg the precise meanmg of the original; and, in 
compounds, the familiar and readily mtelhgible participial adjective 
entseelt has no better correspondent than the un-English exani- 
mated} and of the numerous words formed mth the prefix nach, 
as the verbs and verbal nouns nachw’ehen, nachleben, few 
can be adequately translated by English compounds 
But, on the other hand, in spite of the afSuence of German in-^ 
radicals, and its great flexibility and facility in dcnvation and_ 
composition, it yet wants legions of words to embody ideas famihar 
to the mind, and well expressed by the tongue, of other peoples. 
Heyse’s dictionary of foreign terms used m German contains not', 
less than forty thousand words, and if we deduct from these the I 
proper and purely local names, and those for which substitutes have ’i 
recently been formed from native roots, the great number that still | 
remains proves that even the Teutomc speech, affluent as it is in ' 
words, IS yet too poor to hve without borrowing largely from foreign 
stores, and, of course, that it cannot, by simple translation into the ( 
domestic vocabulary, appropriate to itself and naturalize all the [ 
nroduots of alien genius 

^fjAsl have elsewhire remarked, it is said to be characteristic of a \ 
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Ijorfcct style that yon can neither add, sahtract, exchange, noi | 
transpose a ntigl e word in a period, mthont injury the sense li I 
this he so, how great must be the difSculty of laiily translating a ^ 
sentence where not only must every word be changed, hnt where,< 
from the difference in grammar and syntax, the number and arrange-’ 
ment of the words must vary in eveiy member of the period ! But^ 
the impracticability of making a perfect translation hes less m thei 
want of correspondmg phrases and idioms in different languagesj 
than m the impossihihty of transferring to foreign words the assoaa-J 
tions that cluster around the native vocables uhich they attempt to 
represent Of this difficulty our Ei^hsh words gentleman, 
^tomfoii^e instances, Kot that every European country does notj 
possess men of truth, couragi^ honour, generosity, refinement, and, 
elegance of conventional manners — the Castihan felt that the Arab« 
had all this, when he said that his Moslem enemy was an h i d a I g o,t 
a gentleman, though a Moor, — ^not that Contmental Europe knows' 
nothing of the pious attracbons of the fireside and the family circle: 
not that convemence, and luxury, and taste are wanting to the 
dwellings of the wealthy in Germany, m Italy, and m France , hutl 
it was in England that the ideal of social grace and moral exceDence' 
in man, as attributes of humaraty supenor in worth to the artificial 
claims of tank and^onvenhonal manner, was first conceived, named,' 
and realized, it was m England that the necessities of s rude! 
chmate, and the facibhes afforded by wealth and a xndely-extended' 
GoromsTce, at once occasioned and made possible that consummation 
of moral and physical domestic enjoyment which is nnphed m the 
phrase “ the comforts of an Enghsh home” This sacred tno, then,^ 
the three talismanic words which, next to those still more un-! 
mediately belonging to the religious, the conjugal, the filial, and the* 
paternal ties, are the first m the English vocahnhuy of the heart,' 
are hallowed by older memories, gilded by brighter and morc| 
venerable associahons, than the corresponding terms m other lan-j 
guages, and hence it is that their claims hare been so generally; 
recognised as to secure their adopbon, as words essentially antrans-f 
latable, into almost every European tongue j 

§ 7. From these considerahoDS it is obvious that the art of ' 
translation is not an otdmary craft, requinng for its skilful exercise 
no other qualiGcahon than a famihanty with the dtcfaonary and 
grammar of the tongues between which a version is to he made. It 
demands, further, an imi^te, homelike acquaintance with the 
national characters, habits, and associabons connected with both 
languages, and especnlh such a complete command of all the 
nsources of the translator's own, as is found only m combination! 
with the ability to conceive and produce, as well as to transjilant i 
Few g/'vj translations have been made, except bj persons them- 
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selves distinguished as able ivriteis; and, csiiecially iMth reference 
to the poetical dialect, there is no better school of preparatoiy prac- 
tice than the making of careful tianslations from authois eminent 
for originality of thought as well as for power of woids 

§ 8. The ancient rhetorical instmctois advised their pupils to 
practise wliat was called paraphrase when applied to prose, and 
met aphrase with reference to poetry. Tlicy consist alike in translat- 
ing, if I may thus use the word, the masterpieces of gieat wnters 
into other words in the same language, as Frankhn did with 
Addison. Cicero, speaking in the person of Crassus, condemns the 
practice, on the ground that the ongmal author must be taken to have 
employed the aptest words and syntax to express Ins thoughts, and 
that the pupil would necessarily acquire an inferior style hy at- 
tempting to clothe them m a different dress Qmntilian, however, 
defends paraphrase and metaphrase as useful, and mil not admit the 
Latin language to he so poor that the same thing may not he 
excellently said m more than one form of expression. Franklin 
added the converse of paraphrase, which I do not know that the 
ancients practised He laid aside his version until he had forgotten 
the phraseology of the original, and then turned it back agam, with 
as close a conformity to Addison’s style as he was able to command 
Translations from foreign languages are free from the objection 
which Cicero urges against paraphrase in the same , and, in com- 
pellmg a close examination of the precise meaning of the original, 
nnd aiding in attaimngto a command over the locahiilary of oui own 
rongue, theii’ad vantages arc equally great \/^s a means of acquiiing 
a knowledge of foreign languages, translation, combined with retians- 
lation, is, I believe, the veiy liest of exercises, except actual and 
extensive daily practice in speaking It w as by tlus method, chieflj , 
that Queen Elizabeth became so good a classical scholai Roger 
Ascham, her tutor, says, “ After the first declining of a nowne and 
a verbe, she never toke yet Greeke noi Latin grammar in her hand , 
but only hy double tianslating of Demosthenes and Isocrates, dailie, 
without missing, every forenone, and likewise some part of Tullic 
every aftemone,for the space of a yeare or two, bath atteyned to soch 
a perfit undeistandmg in both the tonges,and to such a readie uttei- 
ance of the Latin, and that with such a judgement, as they be fewe 
in nomber in both the Universities, or els where in Englande, that 
be in both tonges comparable with her majestie” We may be 
jiennitted to doubt whether Ascham’s account of the progress of his 
royal pupil is not a httle overcharged , but, in any ei ent, it indicates 
an industry and a perseverance not common in personages of so 
exalted a rank in any age or country 

§ 9 Asa means of acquiring a ready and wide command of our ^ 
native sjiecch, the practice of extemp ora neous t ransl.ition, of leading \ 
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off into ’Kn -rlisT i a book or a new^per m a foreign language, is 
perhaps the very best, except the habit of extemporaneous speakmg 
and constant soc’al intercourse with different classes in life But 
trauslahon has an important advantage over mere vernacular practice. 
Men who speak much, having only their own thoughts to express, 
frame for themselves a comparatively narrow vocabulary and syntax, 
and acquire a wearisome mannerism of style, firom which they 
seldom succeed m emancipating themselves If we listen often to a i 
particular speaker, we rarely fail to notice that he has not only his 
pet wofds, but a set of expletives, stereotyped phrases, and favourite' 
maxims, which he mechamcally throws in, in the same way, and' 
much for the same purpose, as the popular bards hummed, at the^ 
end of every stanza, a burden, while summoning their memory or< 
their in\ cnlion to help them out with the next verse The pn^ce , 
of extemporaneous translation forces us mto new trains of thought, | 
dcmaudiug new forms of phrase, lifts us out of the rut (to use auj 
expressive colloquialism), and confers the power of readily calhng 
up familiar or less habitual words and combinations, thus both 
enlarging onr effecave vocabulary, and securing us against con- 
trachi^ a restneted personal dialect, which is not only repulsive to 
our heare-s, but which reacts injuriously on our own originality and 
variety of thought * '* 


* Dr Jonn-<'a coTspla.B» o'" ob= f'cm fo'e sn Uleiatnras ss one of 

the mist fert iS 'onices of cowtpt oa in lan^urge I doulit wbeth^r Ench-h 
has r Ce-el mcca faim this cauic, ant, on the other hand, the attempts at a 
'tnct literal rendenne of the oagmal text in English, from the tjne of Hercuml 
to t"e pnsoat day hare eanA®! ho*h cur rocahulaiy and oar syntax with 
many wotIs and cemh aalmns whn.h ve oonld ill aSbrd to disreme with In- 
deed, far fnm intTirlnang an dtravagaat nnaiber of foregn norcs and 
jhraHs, traasLat.oa ha» tej to th» foTna*.oa of many happy native cemponnis 
sdd <enTa*iv:s, rrmch wonM r_a>aUy hare hrea $t.T.’.k o•’^'£Iceyt in the scani 
*■« wr-iralir cijiov-'crts of fore gn crurt-^ons. 
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am EKGLISH BIBLE. 

§ 1. Relations of the English Bible to the English language § 2 Its inflntnce 
upon the mtellectoal character of the English people. § 3. Dialect of tlie 
translabon not the colloquial speech of the English people. § 4 Difierence 
between the position of Luthei and that of the revisers of the English Bible. 
§ 5. Anthonsed version of the Bible founded upon previous translations 
§ 6. Dialect of these translations not that of the secular literature of their 
times § 7. Influence of Wycliffe’s and Tyndale’s versions upon the 
English language. § 8. Formation of our English sacred dialect. § 9. 
Objections to a revision of the Engli^ Bible. § 10. Early Engli^ spe- 
cially appropriate to the translation of the Bible. § 11. Disturbance of 
formal^ § 12. Revision inexpedient at the present time. 

§ 1. The levised veraon of the Bible, now m general use wherever 
the English tongue is spoken, was executed hy order of King 
James 1 , and was completed and puhhshed m the year 1611. 

Its relations to the Ei^hsh language are, for a vanefy of reasons, 
more important than those of any other volume; and it may he 
said, with no less truth, that no Contmental translation has occu- 
pied an equally mfluential position m the philology and the hte- 
rature of the language to which it belongs. The Enghsh Bible 
has been more umversaliy read, more familiarly known and under- 
stood, by those who use its speech, than any other version, old or 
new. In the sixteenth century the English people was more 
geneiaEy and more thoroughly protestantized than any -other nation, 
and, of course, among them the Bible had a &eer and more dif- 
fused circulation than it had ever attamed elsewhere, for thou^, 
in mdividual German States, the reformed rehgion soon became 
the exclusive faitb of the people, yet those States formed but a 
portion of the Germamc nation. Althongh, therefore, the philo- 
logical as well as the rehgious mduence of Luther’s translation was 
very great, yet it only mdirectly and mcidentally affected the speech 
of that great multitude of Teutons who neither accepted the creed of 
Luther nor made use of his version 
Again, the discussion of the principles of the Eeformation and of 
their ccllateral results, as a living practical question, connected nol 
only with men’s hopes of a future life, hut, through civil govern- 
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mcnt, tlieur dearest interests m tins, was longer continued in 
England than in any other European State The puntan movement 
kept the debate alive in Great Britain long after the wordy war was 
ended, and men had resorted to the last argument of kings m the 
Continental nations From the year 1611 the Bible in King James’s 
version was generally appealed to as the last resort m all funda- 
mental questions both of Church and State, for even those Protestant 
denominations which gave the greatest weaght to tradition allowed 
the paramount authonty of Scripture, and adimtted that traditions 
irreconcilable with the words of that volume were not of binding 
force From the accession of Elizabeth, therefore, and more especi- 
ally from that of James, unbl the Acts of Eniformity, early in the 
reign of Charles II , for a time estmgmshed the rehgious hberties of 
England, the theological and pohtical questions which most con- 
cerned man’s interests in this world and his happiness m that which 
IB to come were perpetually presented to every thinking English- 
man, as ]mints which he not only rmght, but must, decide for 
himself at his peril, and that hy hghts drawn, directly or indirectly, 
from the one source of instruction to which all appealed as the final 
arbiter For these reasons the Bible became known to the mmd, ' 
and mcorporated mto the heart and the speech of the English people, 
to a greater extent than any other book ever entered into the life of 
man, with the possible exception of the Hebrew Scnptnre s. the 
Homenc noems . and the Arabic Kora n. 

Although particular points in the authorized version were objected 
to by the more zealous partisans on -both sides of the controversy 
respectively, and though the English Prayer-book continued to em- 
ploy an older translation in the passages of Scripture introduced mto 
that ntual, yet the new revision commended itself so generally to the 
sound judgment of all parties, that in a generation or two it super- 
seded all others, and has now, for more than two centunes, main- 
tained its position as an oracular expression of rehgious trath, 
and at the same time as -the first classic of onr hteiatnre — the 
highest exemplar of pnnty and beauty of language existing in our 
speech 

§ 2 Those who assent -to the views which have been so often 
expressed m these lectures rcspectmg the reciprocal relations hetneen 
words, mdividnal or combined, and mental action, will admit that 
the influence, not of Cihnstian doctrine alone, hut of the verbal form 
in which that doctrine has been embodied, upon the mtcllectn'il 
character of the English people, can hardly be over-estimated 
Modem philologists, Europeans even, have not been the first to dis- 
cover the close rdation which subsists between formulas, the .tpstfe 
nma ve Hn of tbe apostle, and the faith he proclaims Tlie believing 
Jew reads the Pentateuch not only m its ongiual tongue, but ai 
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he supposes, m a form approximating to the very inflexional and 
accentual utteiance with which' its revelations ,fell from the bps'ol 
Moses, and the xnous Moslem allous no translation, no moderni- 
zation, of the precepts of the Prophet, but contends that the inspired 
words of the Koran hai e survived, unchanged, the lapse of twelve 
centunes Theie is little doubt that the immutability of formin 
the sacred codes of these nations is one of the most important 
among the causes which have given their religions such a rooted, 
tenacious hold upon the minds and hearts of those who profess 
them , and the same remark applies, ivith almost equal force, to the 
modem Greeks, who, in their religious semces, employ the original 
text, and the Aimenians, who use a very ancient translation of the 
New Testament In like manner, the stnet adherence of the Popish . 
Chuich to the Vulgate, and to ancient forms of speech, in all the reli- 
gious uses of language, is one of the gieat elements of strength on 
which the Papacy relies 

The Hebrew and the Arab, the Brahmin and the Buddljist, the 
Oiiental and the Latin Christian, inherit, with the blood of their 
ancestors, if not precisely the popular speech, at least the sacred dia- 
lect of their legislators and their prophets , but the Greek and Latin 
languages were too remote from the speech of the Gothic nations to 
have ever served as a vehicle for imparting popular instniction of 
any sort among those tribes' Hence, the earliest missionanes to the 
Germanic and Scandinavian nations learned to address them in the' 
vernacular tongue portions, more or less complete, of the Scrip- 
tures, and of other rehgious books, were very early translated into 
the Northern dialects, and every man who adopted Chnshanity 
and the culture ivhich everywhere accompamed it imbibed its pre- 
cepts through the accents of his own particular maternal speech. 
Accordingly, though Esglibh Frotesiantism has long had its one 
unchanged standaid of faith, common to all w'ho use the English 
speech, yet Photlstaxt Ghristiamty, from the number and divei- 
sity of the languages it embraces, has no such pomt of union, no 
common formulas , and this is one of the reasons why the Enghsh 
lieople, with all their nominal divisions and multitudmous visible 
organizations, haie not split up into such a wide variety, and so 
extreme a range of actual opimon, as the Protestants of the Con- 
tinent Whatever theories, therefore, may bo entertained respecting 

the evils of a rigorous national conformity to particular symbols 

whatever views may be held with regard to the growth, progress, 
and fluctuations of language — both the theologian and the philo- 
logist will admit that a certam degree of permanence in the 
standards of religious faith 'and of grammatical propriety is desirable 
The authorized vereion of the Bible satisfies this reasonable conser- 
vatism on both points , and it is, therefore, a matter of much hterary 
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as well as religious interest tliat it should remain intact so long as it 
continues able to dischai^ tLs functions which have been appointed 
to It as i^spintual and a pluldos*®!^- instructor 
sA.'' § 3, 1 do not projxise any inqmry mto its fidelity, simply as a 
presentation of tbe doctrinal precepts of Christianity, both bc-cause 
such a discussion would bene ‘he inappropriate, and because the 
general accuracy of the rers.on is so well established, that it is hardly 
questioned by those who ate most zealous for a revision of its dialect. 
Its relations to our literature and the social and moral mtcrcbts of the 
English family, considered simply as a composition, are, however, a 
subject well worthy of exammatioa In the first place, then, the ' 
dialect of this translation was not, at the hme of the revision, or, 
indeed, at any other xienod, the actual current hook-language nor 
tbe colloquial speuch of the Enghsh people. This is a point of much 
importance, because the contraiy opinion has been .almost umversall} 
taken for granted, and hence very mistaken news have been, and 
still are, cutertamed respectmg the true relations of the diction of 
that version to the national tongue It-aca-a. am., assemblage _of the 
lv»st forms of e\.nrcssion apnhcable to the CD mm umcation _of_reIigious 
tnUh.thaUhen ^nsted, or had existed in any nnd^-the successive 
Stagc3_throitgh_vvhich. English had. passed. nuts entire histoia 
Fuller, indeed, informs ns that when a boy he was told by a daj- 
labourer of Kortliamptonshvre that the version in question agreed 
nearly with the dialect of his county , but, though it may have 
more closely resembled the language of that shire, and though it cer- 
tainly most nearly approvamated to the popular speech m those parts 
of the realm where English was best spoken,* yet, vvl en it ap- 
peared, it was by no means regarded as an embodiment of the 
eveiy-day language of the time On the contrary, its archaisms 
its rejection of the Latimsms of the Rhcmish. Romanist version, and 
its elevation above the vmlgansms of tbe market and the kitchen, 
were assailed bv the same objections which are urged against it .at 
the present moment 

I 4 The jKisition of the reviseis and of their public was entirely 
dsfierent from that of Luther and the German ptojlc when the 
great Reformer undertook the task of giving his coi”'tnmen the 
Bible m tbcir own tongue, and, accordingly, very difierent principles 
were properly adopted by the German and the English translators. 


* [It 13 now generally alrait.ed tnat the -faa't-ri Fach h has Iwa aJcp'oj 
from the «pee'Jt of Ivi cestcr-hias an I yo-tinmp'oasb *e Iho igb it is d ‘ eelt 
to account for thi, phenomenon Air &ajTe*t conjo-t' res “ I'ut Chaow an ! 
tVicUure may have eserased something of tre same irlli»ace in LngLvri an 
Dante and Boecacc o d J m Paly and L«*hc' in rten-anv " — Q iiricr <j i?<n. .e 
(or March, IW8 p Ouett, /nri < /.A ft /is. ii p I9a. — En} 
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Geimau Bibles indeed existed before Luther, but they -nere too 
strongly marked -with dialectic peculianties — ^too incorrect and too 
much tinctured with Bomish opinion — ^to serve even as the fotmda- 
tion of a revision ; and they had not been widdy enough circulated 
to have diffused among the people any familiar acquamtance with 
the contents of the sacred volume. The aim- of Luther was to pve 
to the high and the low of the Teutonic race access to the authority 
on which he based hisdoctnnes, in a form for the first rime generally 
intelhgible, and scrupulously faithful to the original text. He had 
before him no repository of a sacred, and yetumversally understood, 
phraseology ; an^ as a teacher of the people, he could make him- 
self comprehended only by using the dialect which was the familiar 
eveiy-day speech of the largest portion of the people of his native 
land. Hence, as he says himself, he composed the phraseology he 
adopted out of the hvmg vocabulary which he heard employed 
around hun, m the street, the market, the field, and the workshop, 
and formed a diction out of elements common to the speech of the 
whole Germamc race. The translation of Luther was, no doubt, 
most readily intelhgible m the provmces w’here he had acquired his 
own vernacular ; but it was so thoroughly idiomatic, so iienetrated 
with the fundamental spint of the Teutonic speech, that it soon ob- 
tamed a wide drculation, and was easily understood in provmces 
whose popular dialect appeared to be very discrepant from that of 
Luther, Low-German retranslations of this version, indeed, were 
published, but they did not loi^ continue in use; and for nearly 
three- centuries Luther’s text has been the only one employed in 
rehgious teaching m Protestant Germany, however widely the local 
q^ech may differ from *it. To secure its first introduction to 
m^scs Ignorant of the Bible and without a consecrated dialect, it 
was necessary that it should be clothed in words most readily intel- 
ligible to those whom Luther desired to reach , but, that estreme 
familiarity of diction is not a permanent necessity in rehgious 
instruction, is shown by the fact &at that. version, and with it the 
High-Grerman dialect, have become almost the sole vehicle for the 
dissemination of Protestant Christiamty wherever any branch of the 
Teutonic tongue is spoken. 

Hot only is the High-German translation universally read, but, 
with few exceptions, pulpit and catechetical instruction is conveyed 
in High German throughout the Platt-Deutsch or Low-German pro- 
vmces ; and we learn from Kohl that even in the Fnesic districts, 
where classical German is almost a foreign tongue, the peasantry 
both comprehend the Hi^ German of their pastors, and habitually 
employ its vocabulary themselves m relation to all religious ^pics, 
though not able to converse m it fluently on other subjects, v 

§ 5, The translator^ or rather the revisers, of tha English Bible 
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of 1613 and the Bntish people stood, as I have said, m a totally 
different relation to each other. These translators nere not the 
teachers of a new doctrine . the pnhhc thqr addressed nere not neo- 
phytes or strangers to the contents or the phraseology of the volflme 
now again to be ^read before them England had been Protestant, 
already, for almost three-fourths of a century, and there nere com- 
paratively few of the English people who had not been taught the 
precepts of that faith, and made familiar with its oracles in their 
very cradles, through the translations of Tyndale, Coverdale, and 
others, which were made the basis, and furnished the staple, of the 
new recension. Hence the doctnnes and the diction of the Hew 
Testament^ which they found nearly unchanged m that recension, 
had become almost a part of their very consciousness, and there was 
no occasion to exchange, for a more common or a more artificial 
speech, the forms of words in which th^ had already learned what- 
ever of most sacred Protestantism and the Protestant Bible had to 
teach Wychfie and his school in the fourteenth, Tyndale early m 
the sixteenth, Coverdale, Cranmer, the Genevan, and other trans- 
lators at a biter penod in the same century, had gradually built up 
a con!>ecnited diction, which, though not, as it certainly uns not, 
composed of a vnlgar vocabnlaiy, was, nevertheless, m that religious 
age, as perfectly mtelhgible to eveiy English Protestant as the words 
of the nursery and the fireside 

In fact, with here and there an exception, the difference between 
Tyndale's New Testament and that of 1611 is scarcely greater than 
is found between any two manusenpt copies of most, modem works 
, jWhich have undergone fi^equent transcription , and Tyii^e’s, Cove> 
.tjdale’s, C ranmer’s, the Bishops’, the G enevan , and the standard versioni 
coincide'so nrarly with each other, both in sense and in phraseology, 
that we may hear whole chapters of any of them read without no- 
ticing that they deviate fiom the text to which we have alwaj s been 
accustomed "When, then, we study our Testaments, we are in most 
cases perusing the identical words penned by the martyr Tyndale 
nearly three hundred and fifty years ago, and hitherto the language 
of English Protestant faith and doctrme may foirly be said to hate 
undergone no change 

§ 6 I remarked that the dialect of the authonzed version was 
not the popular Enghsh of the tune, but simply a revision of older 
translations It is almost equally true that the diction of IFyclifie 
and of Tyndale was not that of the secular htcrature of their times 
The language of AVychffe’s Testament differs nearly as much from 
even the rehgious prose wntmgs of his contemporary and follower, 
Cfiiaucer, as does that of our own Bible from the best models of hte* 
rary composition in the present day , and it is a still more remark- 
able and important fact, that the style which W'ychffe himscK 
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employs m his controversial and other original works, is a very differ- 
ent one from that in which he clothed his translation This circum- , 
stance seems to give some countenance to the declaration of Sir , 
Thomas More, otherwise improbable, that there existed Enghsh } 
Bihlcs long before Wychffe , and hence we might suppose that his i 
-labours and those of his school were confined to the revision of still ; 
earlier versions. But although English paraphrases, mostl}’’ metncal, 
of different parts of the Bible were executed -at the very commence- ^ 
ment of our hterature, yet theie is no sufficient ground to beheve j 
that there were any prose translations of such extent and fidelity \ 
as to serve for a basis of revision, and the oldest known com- 
plete translation of the Old Testament, the earlier text m the late 
Oxford edition of the Wychffe versions, has very much the aspect of 
a first essay. 

This, down to the twentieth verse t»f the third chapter of Banich, 
is believed to have been the work of Eicolas de Herefoid, a coadjutor 
of Wychffe — ^the remainder of the Old Testament, and tlie whole of 
the New, having been, as there is good cause to beheve, translated _ 
bj' Wychffe himself.* Purve 3 '’s lecension, executed veiy’ soon after, 

IS a great improvement upon Herefoid, who closely followed the 
Latmisms of the Vulgate, but Purvey founded his diction upon that 
of Wychffe, and the philological difference between the two is by no 
means important 

§ 7. The difference between the version of Wychffe and that of 
Tyndale was occasioned partly by the change of the language in the 
course of two centuries, and partly by the difference of the texts from 
which they tianslated, and from these two causes the discrepancies 
between the two versions are much greater than those Itetween 
'J yndale’s, which was completed in 1526, and the standard version, 
which appeared only eighty-five years later' But, nevertheless, the 
influence of Wycliffe upon Tyndale is too palpable to be mistaken, 
aud it cannot be disguised by the grammatical differences, which are 
the most important points of discrepancy between them If we 
leduce the orthography of both to the same standard, conform the 
inflexions of the fourteenth to those of the sixteenth centuiy, and 
make the other changes which would suggest themselves to an 


* The preface to the Oxford edit'on of the TTycIiffite versions veiy satisfac- 
torily disposes of most of the qaestions connected vrith the authorship of the 
different translations which appeared in the fourteenth ceutiirv, though the 
mternal evidence m support of the opinion which Scribes to Wycliffe the com- 
pletion of Hereford’s translation of the Old Testament does not seem to me i erj 
condosive. Hindi information on the translations of the sixteenth century will 
be found in the Historical Account prefixed to 'Bagster's /Texonfa, London, 1841 
and the authorities there referred to \ 
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Englishman translating from the Greek instead of from the Tulgate, 
\\e«han find a much greater resetnblace between the tno vers.ons 
than a similar process would produce between secular authors of the 
penods to which they separately belong Tyndale is merely a full- 
grown "Wyclifie, and his recension of the Kew Testament is just 
what his great predecessor would hare made it, had he awaked agam 
to see the dawn of that glorious day of which his own life and 
labonts ^ndled the momingi mlight Xot only does Tyndale retain 
the general grammatical structure of the older version, hat most of 
its felicitous verbal combinations, and, what is more remarkable, he 
preserves even the rhythmic flow 'of its penods, which is agam 
repeated in the recension of 1611 "STychfie, then, must he con- 
sidered as havmg ongmated the diction and phraseology which for 
five centuries have constituted the consecrated dialect of the English 
speech, and Tyndale as having given to it that finish and perfection 
which have so admirably adapted it to the espres’on of religious 
doctnne and sentiment, and to the narration of the remarkable senes 
of histoncal facts which are recorded m the Chnshan Scnpturcs • If 
we compare Tyndale’s New Testament with the works of his con- 
temporanes. Lord Berners and Sir Thomas More, or the anthonred 
version with the prose of Shakespeare, and llaleigh, and Bacon, or 
other wnteis of the same date, we shall find veiy nearly, if not quite, 
as great a difference m all the essentials of their diction, as between 
the authorized version and the best wntten narratives or theological 
discussions of the present day. But, m spite of this diversity, the 
language of the auBionzcd translation, as a religions dialect, is and 
always has been veiy famihar to the English people; and 1 do not 
hesitate to avow my conviction that, if any body of scholars, of com- 
petent Greek and Hebrew Icammg, were now to imdertake, not a 
revision of the existing version, but a new translation founded on the 
principle of employmg the current phraseology of the day, it would 
he found much less mtelligible to the mass of English-speaking 
people than the standard version at this moment is If the Bible is 
less understood than it was at earher penods, which I by no means 
believe, it is because it is less studied , and the true remedy is, not 
to lower its tone to a debased standard of mtclligencc, but to educate 


• Thi first of the rules presenW to the ren'e's by King James was Ih s . 
“The oidmaiy Bible read in tne chnrdi, comtncnlv called the iftrtojis’ Jiu'e, 
to he followed, and as Iitt'e altered as lie original will permit.’ The to'irtc''nth 
rule was, “'These translat'ora to bo whoa th»y agw-e bc'tcr with the 
test than the Bi'hopa’ Bible, viz , T"ndales, llatthcws, Cove-aJes, \Yhit- 
diurcfa, Geneva.’ — FoLurp, CS'wvft JTtit , boek x. s^z. .ii. § 1 
But the Bishops’ Bible, and,iBdeod, all the rthers rawed wca: fo«ntl”d nr-ra 
Tyndale, and, especially la po nt o*' general dict'onj-doyirt very littk frrw J p 
fcndenng 
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tlie understandings of the English pa pie np to the comirchenslon of 
the purest and most idioma'.’c fonns of expression T.hicli belong to 
their inother-tongac. ^ 

§ 8. The general result of a cemp-Trison between the diction of the i 
ETTgbgh Bible and that of the secakr literature of England is, that we 
have had, from the t err dawn of our hfemture, a sacred and a pro- ' 
fane dialect, the former eminently native, idiomatic, t emacnlar, and t 
permanent, the latter composite, heterogeneons, irregular, and flue- < 
tnatmg ; the one pnre, natural, and expressive, the other mixed, and | 
comparatively distorted and conventional. 

It IS nnfortunate that the unwise economy which has been too 
often observed in repnatmg the Scriptures should have, in the cem- 
inon editions, omitted the Translators* Address to the Header; 
though it must be allowed that that address by no means acknow- 
ledgfs the foil extent of the obligations nhich the revisem were 
under to earlier labonrers in the same field. The reason of this 
silence was that the older translations were in every man's hands, 
and the fact that the new edition was hut an adaptation of them 
was too notorious to need to be stated in detail ; bat it is neverthe- 
less singnlar that not one of the fonner English vcmions should have 
been referred to by name. The revisers content themselves with 
this general statement * “We never thought from the bednning 
that we should need to make a new translation, nor yet to make of a 
bad one a good one, but to make a good one better, or out of many 
good ones one principal good onCy not justly to be cxceptc-d agamst ; 
that hath bsene our endeavour, that onr marke.” And meet success- 
ful were they in attaining to that mark, in embodying m their 
retiron the result of the labours of many genemtioas and of 
hundreds of scholars, and in making it a summing-up of tbs lin- 
guistic equations solved in three centuries of Bihl’cal exposition, an 
antbo’ogy of all the beauties developed in the language dnnrg its 
whole historical existence. 

Such is the general history and character of the reedved veision- 
But what are its relations, past and present, to the larijingg of which 
it is the purest and most beautiful example ? I have said its diction 
was not the colloquial or literaty dialect of any period of the Vngtigb 
language. It is even now scarcely thrther removed from the current 
phraseology of life and o; books than it was two hundred years since. 
The snfeeqnent movement of the English speech has not been in a 
ri^t Ime of recession from foe scnptuml dialect. It has b=e" rather 
a curve of revolution around it. Were it not carrying the metaphor 
too far, I T-ould say it b an elliptical curve^ and that foe speecb of 
England has now beer, brought by it much nearer to that great solar 
centre, ^jyb^jo^gcaialjvaimfo and cheerful light, ibsTf it was a 
century ago, when hundreds of words’'m“iti‘vbcabulaTy, now as 
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Cmuliar as tlie alphabet^ were complained of as strange or obsolete.* 
In fact tlie Engbsb Bible snstams, and always has snstamed to the 
general Engbsh -tongue, the position of a treatise upon a special 
knowledge reqmnng, like any branch of science, a special nomencla- 
ture and phraseology The language of the law, for example, in both 
Tocabclary and structure, differs widely from that of tmprofessional 
life; the language of medicme^ of metaphysics, of astronomy, of che- 
mistry, of mechamcal art, all these hare their ajipropnate idioms, 
very diverse from the speech ahich is the common heritage of alL 
TVhy, then, should theology, the highest of knowledges, alone be 
required to file her tongue to the vulgar utterance, when every other 
human mterest has its own appropriate eiqiression, which no man 
thmks of conformmg to a standard that, because it is too common, 
can hardly be other than imcleau ? 

There is one important .di stanction , between the dialect of the 
Scriptures, considered as an exposition of a theology, and that of a 
' science or profession. The sciences, all secular Imowledges, m fact, 
are mutable and prt^essive, and of courso, as th^ change an^ 
advance, their nomenclature must vary m the same proportion. The 
doctrme of the Bible, on the other hand, is a thing fixed and 
unchangeable, and when it has once formd a fittmg expression m the 
words of a given tonguage, there is in genersd no reason nhy those 
words should not contmue to be used, so lung as the language of 
which they form a part contmues to exist. There are many words 
in the Engbsh Bible which are stnctly techmeal, and never were 
employed as a part of the common dialect, or for any other purpose 
fhnn the particular use to wHch they arc consecrated in that volume ; 
there are others which belong both to the appropriate expression of 


* In Lecture XII , p 180, 1 lemarLed that scarcely 200 words occurring in 
the English Bible are obsolete. 

In exainining the vocahnlaiy for the purpose of making that esbm-ite, I used 
a Concordance -nhich did not extend to the Apocrypha, and the remark should 
have been hmited accordingly Bookers Scnptvre and Prayer-iook Glossary 
contains, besides phraseological combinations, about 388 -nords and scores of 
words allied to be obsolete Of these more than 100 belong to the Apocry- 
pha and the Prayer-book, and among the remainder there are not less than 30, 
such as loti, aid, stuff, fret, ieetes, haft, letlh, maul (as a norm), summer 
(as a verb), Ac , whiidi in the United States are as familiarly understood, in 
their Scriptural senses, as any words m the language \Vg may, therefore, take 
the number of Bible words and special mooniugs now so far obsolete in this 
conntiT that other words are habitually used instead of them, at about 230 
But, of these, many are of familiar etymology or composition, md therefore, 
though disus^, readily mtelhgiblc, and oth^ arc well understood, becanso 
thev are used in other books still very generaUy read, so that the number 
nhich there is my sufficient reason to regard as really foigctten does not pro- 
bably exceed my estimate. 
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religious doctiine aul to the speech of common life, and, of these 
latter, some very few have become obsolete, so iar as their popular, 
every-day use is concerned ; hut they still retain in religious phraseo- 
logy the signification they possessed when introduced mto the 
Enghsh translation. 

Now the same thmg is tiue with reference to all other knowledges 
which possess special nomenclatures. Theie are m law, medicme, 
chemistry, the mechamo arts, many words always exclusivdy appro- 
priated to the service of those arts , others, once familiar and common, 
but which no longer form a part of the general vocabulary of the 
language, and which are at present restricted to scientific and profes- 
sional use , and here the phraseology of the Scriptures, and that of 
othei special studies, stand m precisely the same relations to the 
common language of the people Each has, and always must have, 
a special dialect, because it is a speciahty itself, and has numerous 
ideas not common to any other department of human thought and 
action And not only is this true of the language of science and of 
art, but of the dialect which belongs to all the higher workmgs of the 
intellect. No man acquainted wi^h both hterature and life supposes 
that the speech of the personages of Shakespeare’s tragedies, or of the 
actors in Milton’s great epic, was the actual colloquial phraseology of 
their tunes 5 and it is as absurd to object to the language of the 
Sonpturcs, because it is not the language of the street, as to criticise 
Shakespeare and Milton, because their human and superhuman heroes 
speak in the arUfidd dialect of poetry, and not m the tones of vulgar 
humanity. ' ^ 

§ 9. To attempt a new translation of the Bible, in the hope of 
finding within the compass of the English language a clearer, a more 
appropriate, or a more forcible diction than that of the standard 
version, is to betray an ignorance of the capabihties of our native 
speech with which it would be in vain to reason, and I suppose no 
scholars, whose opmions aie entitled to respect, senously propose any- 
thing beyond a revision which should hmit itself to the correction of 
ascertained errors, the introduction of greater uniformity of expres- 
sion, and the substitution of modem words for such as have become 
either obsolete, or so changed m meamng as to convey to the 
unlearned a mistaken impression. 

The most general objection to any present attempt at revision has 
been well stated by Trench, namely, that “ we are not as yet in any 
respect prepared for it, the Greek and the Enghsh which should 
’ enable us to bring this to a successfvil end might, it is to be feared, 
be wanting alike ” In fact, I doubt whether any unpartial scholar 
has ever exammed any of the modem attempts at revision without 
finding more changes for the worse than for the better, and there is 
one particular m which, so far as I have looked mto them, they ali 
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sm alike I refer to the nse of tke tenses Kevisers have attcmp'ed 
to establish a panty behveea the tenses of the Greek and Enghsh 
verbs -which can hardly be made ont, and so far is this earned m 
some of them, as, for example, in the Gospel of John, as revised by 
five English clergymen, by fer the most judicious modem recension 
known to me, that an Amencan caimot help, suspecting that the 
tenses are coming to have m En^nd a force which they have not 
now m the Umted States, and never heretofore have had m English 
literature 

In a lecture on the prmciples of translation 1 laid down the mle 
that a translator ou^t to adopt a dialect belongmg to that period m ^ 
the history of his own language when its vocabulary and its grammar 
were m the condition most nearly correspondmg to those of his 
onginal. ITow, when the version of Wychffe appeared, English was' 
in a state of growth and formation, and the same observation applies, v 
though with less force, to the period of T^dale The Greek of the 
New Testament, on the other hand, was m a state of resolubon It 
had become less artificial m structure than the classical dialect, more 
approximated to modem syntactical constraction, and the two lan- 
guages, ly development on the one hand, decay on the other, had 
been brought m the sixteenth century to a certam siimlanty of con- 
dition. &sides, the New Testament Greek was under the same 
necessity as Early English, of borrowing or inventing a considerable 
number of new terms and phrases to express the new ideas which 
Chnstiamty had ingrafted on the Jewish theology ; of creating, in 
fact, a qiecial sacred phraseology; and hence there is verj- naturally 
a closer resemblance between the religions dialect of English, as 
framed by the Beformers, and that of the New Testament, than 
between the common Uteraiy style of England and the Greek of the 
class’c ages It will generally be found that the passages of the 
received version whose diction is most purely Saxon are not only 
most forcible in expression, but also the most faithful transcripts of 
the text, and that a Latmizcd style is seldom employed without loss of 
beauty of language, and at the same tune of exactness in correspond- 
ence • Whatever questions may be raised respecting the accuracy 
wath which particular passages are rendered, there seems to be no 
difference of opinion among scholars really learned m the English 


• The difference between a Latinued and an idiomatic Encli'h itjle is vtiy 
instructively exemplified in the versions of Hereford and Pnrrey, and, m a lt?s 
degree, m Wydiffe’s New Testament as compared wltb the later tat. 'Jbere 
IS a somewhat similar distinction between the Khem^sn translaticn and the Picw 
jestant vemons of the I6th centnry, the advantage in nlmo^ every instance 
being with the more idiomatic style, in point of Loth clearness cf tip-essltn an. 
accuracy o*" rendering. 
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tongue as to the exceeding appropnateness of the style of the 
authonzed version , and the attempt to hnng down that style to the 
standard of to-day is as great an absurdity, and implies as mistaken 
views of the true character and office of human language, and 
especially of oui maternal speech, as would he displayed by trans- 
lating the comedies of Shakespeare into the dialect of the popular 
farces of the season. 

§ 10. There is anothei consideiation, the force of which can hardly 
he fully apparent except to persons famihar with philological pur- 
suits, and especially with the Scnptural languages, and with Early 
English. The subjects of the Testaments, Old and New, are taken 
from very primitive and inartiBcial hfe With the exception of the 
wntmgs of Paul, and m a less degree of Luke, there is httle evidence 
' of literary culture, or of a wide and vaned range of thought, in their 
authors They narrate plam facts, and thg^ promulgate doctrines, 
profound mdeed, hut addressed less to the speculative and discursii e, 
than to the moral and spmtual faculties , and hence, whatever may 
have been the capabilities of Hebrew and of classical Greek for other 
purposes, the vocabulary of the whole Bible is narrow in extent, and - 
extremely simple m character. Now, m the early part of the six- 
teenth century, when the development of our religious dialect was 
completed, the Enghsh mmd, and the English language, were 
generally in a state of culture much more analogous to that of the 
jieople and the tongues of Palestine than they have been at any 
subsequent period Two centunes later the native speech had been 
greatly subtilized, if not refined. Good vernacular wrords had been 
supplanted by foreign intruders, comprehensive ideas and their 
vocabulary had been split up into artificially discnmmated thoughts, 
and a corresponding multitude and vanety of terms. The language 
' in fact had become too copious, and too specific, to have any true 
' correspondences with so simple and inartificial a diction as that of 
! the Christian Scriptures Had the Bible then for the first time 
' appeared in an English dress, the translators would have been per- 
plexed and confounded vvith the multitude of terms, each expressing 
a fragment, few the whole, of. the meaning of the original words for 
which they must stand , and whereas, three hundred years ago, but 
one good translation was possible, the sixteenth century might have 
produced a dozen, none altogether good, but none much worse tLnn 
another. We may learn from a paragraph in Trench what a dif- 
ferent vocabulary the Bible would have displayed, if it had been first 
executed or thoroughly revised at that period. One commentator, 
he says, thought the phrase “ clean escaped ” a very low expression ; 
another would reject “ straightway, haply, twain, athirst, wax (in 
the sense of grow), lack, ensample, jeopardy, gamer, passion,” as 
obsolete ; while the author of a new translation condemns as clorvmsb, 
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bailaious, base, hard, technical, misapplied, or new-coined, such 
words as beguile, boisterous, bneage,peise\erance, potentate, remit, 
sliom, swerved, vigilant, unloose, unction, vocation, and hundreds of 
others now altogether approved and faimliar. 

§ 11. From what I have said it will of course be understood that 
I see no sufficient present reasons for a new translation, or even for a 
tension, of the authorized version of the Bible , but there are certain 
considerations, distmct fiom the question of the ments of that version, : 
which ou^t to be su^estcd. The moral and intellectual nature of 
man has few more difficult practical problems to resoli e than that of 
tracing and following the golden mean between a passion for novelty 
and an ultra-conservative attachment to the time-honoured and the 
old. Both extremes are inherently, perhaps equally, mischievous, 
but the love of innovation is the more dangerous, because the future 
is more uncertain than the past, and because the irrei erent and 
thou^tlcss wantonness of an hour may destroy that which only the 
slow and painful labour of years or of centuries can rebmld The 
elements which enter mto the formation of pubhc opinion on great 
questions of Church and State are so very numerous, and their 
mutual relations and influences are so obscure, that it is difficult to 
control and impossible to predict the course of that opinion In free 
states, ecclesiastical and political institutions are of themselves in so 
mutable a condition, that any voluntary infusion of disturbing ingre- 
dients IS generally quite superfluous, and under most circumstances 
not a httle hazardous Intimately connected with the changes of 
opinion on these great subjects are the changes constantly going on 
in language, and which so many circumstances in modem society 
are accelerating with such startling rapidity. Fluctuations m Ian-,’ 
guage arc not merely a consequence, they are yet more truly an 
mdication and a cause of corresponding fluctuations in moral and 
intelleotnal action Whoever, therefore, nses an important word in 
a new sense, is contnhnting to change the popular acceptation, and 
finally the settled meaning, of all formulas in which that word is an 
element IVhoever substitutes for an old word of well-understood 
-sigmfication a new vocable or^hrase, unsettles, with the formulas 
into which it enters, the oxiinions of those who have habitually 
clothed their convictions in those stereotyped forms, and thus intro- 
duces, first doubt, and then departure from long received and 
achnowledged truth Experience has taught jurists that in the 
revision or amendment of statutes, aud in sanctiomng and adopting 
by legislatiie enactment current pnnciples of unwritten law, it is a 
matter of the first importance to employ a phraseolcgy whose precise 
import has been fixed by a long course of judicial decisions , and if 
has been found impossible m practice to change the language of the 
law, for the purpose of either modcmizmg or making it otherwise 
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more definite, familiar, or mtelligible, -without at tie same time 
changing the law itself. Words and ideas are so inseparably con- 
nected, Siey become in a sense so connatural, that we cannot change 
the one without modifying the other. Every man who knows his 
own language finds the modernization of an old author substantially 
a new book. It is not, as is often pretended, a putting of old 
thoughts into a new dress. It is the substitution of a new thought 
more or less divergent from the original type. Language is not thel 
dress of thought ; it is its living expression, and it controls both thej ' 
physiognomy and the organization of the idea it utters i 

A new translation of the Bible, therefore, or an essential modifica- 
tion of the existing version, is substantially a new book, a new 
Bible, another revelation , and the authors of such an enterpnse are 
gasnminor no Icss a responsibility than that of disturbing, not the 
formulas only, but the faith of centuries Nothing but a solemn 
conviction of the absolute necessity of such a measure can justify a 
step involving consequences so senous,and there are but two grounds 
on which the attempt to change what millions regard as the very 
(Words of Life can be defended. These grounds, of course, are, first. 

■ t he incorrectness of the receivcd -Tersion. and secondly, such a change 
iin the language of ordinary life as removes it so far from the dialect 
oTEEat'VSrsion'that it is no longer intelhgible ivithout an amount of 
' special philological study out of the reach of the masses who pfirtici- 
pate in the universal instruction of the age. 

§ 12 Upon this latter point I can only recapitulate what I have 
already said, in expressing my decided opinion that the diction of the 
English Bible m-general cannot he brought nearer the dialect of the 
present day without departing from the slyle of the original, in the 
same proportion as it is made to approximare to more modem forms 
and a more diversified vocabulary At the same time, it is not to 
be denied that, modem criticism has established some better readings 
of the onginal text, detected some ummportant misinterpretations of 
undisputed readings, and pointed out some delations from idiomatic 
propnety of expression in the English of our version None ivill 
dispute that the removal of all such blemishes would be highly 
desirable, but there is little reason to suppose that such an improve- 
ment is practicable at the present moment, cr that the attempt could 
now be m.ide without the hazard of incumng greater evils tlinn 
those which, by any large body of competent judges, are now 
believed to exist. That there is any special present necessily for a 
revision cannot be senously pretended, and a strong, perhaps I should 
say a decisive, objection against a jucsent attempt to revise, is the 
state of existing knowledge with respect both to the ancient and the ' 
modem languages concerned in the .translation. There is no sufii- 
cient reason to doubt that at the end'of this century the knowledge 
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cf Biblical Greek and Hebrew will be as much in advance of the 
present standard as that standard is before tho sacred philology of 
the banning of the centuiy , and there are, on the other hand, the 
strongest grounds for behevmg that English, in its history, its true 
significance, its power, will then be better understood and more ably- 
wielded than at this day it is or can be. The cntical study of 
English has but just commenced. 'W'e are at the beginning of a new 
era in its history. Great as are its powers, men are beginmng to 
feel that its necessities are still greater There is among its authors 
an evident stretching out for additional facilities of expression, and, 
as a means to this end, a deeper reachmg down mto the wells of its 
latent capabilities, and hence, as I have so often remarked, a more 
general and zealous study of those ancient forms of Enghsh, out of 
which was bmlt up the consecrated dialect of our mother-tongue. A 
revision of the English Bible, then, is at the present time not merely 
unnecessary, but, with reference to our knowledge of language, 
wholly premature, and whatever is now done m this way will 
assur^ly be thrown aside as worthless, whenever changes in the 
Enghsh speech, or the discovery of important errors in the received 
translation, shall make the want of a better a real want 
The present is an unfavourable moment m some other respects 
The acuteness of German cnticim, the speculations of German 
philosophy and theology, have given nse to a great multitude and 
diversity of opimons, not on questions of verbal interpretation merely, 
but of doctnne also, which are but just now beginning to be openly 
and fieely discussed in England and America, and the minds of men 
are now perhaps more unsettled on these topics than they have been 
at any time for three centunes It is highly improbible that, 
leaving the question of competency aside, a sufincient number of 
Bibhcal scholars could be found, even within the limits of any one 
Protestant denomination m either country, whose theological views 
so far harmonize that they would agree m now forms of expression 
upon points now under discussion, and, of course, between them 
and scholars of other denommations the discrepancy would be still 
wider; so that every sect, however few m numbers, which feels the 
want of a revision, would be under the necessity of framing one for 
itself There seems, however, to be some reason for behevmg that, 
when the excitement growmg out of the novelty of the discussions 
which are gomg on, m lay as well as clencal circles, shall have sub- 
aided, there will be a more general concurrence of opnion, both in 
denommations and ichceen them , and then there is room to hope 
that increased harmony and mcreased knowledge^ may conspire to 
give the English Bible a greater perfection m point of accuracy and 
of expression, and at the sa/ne time a cathohe adaptation to both the 
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futoie speecli and the Tnture opinion of English and American 
Protestant Chnstianity. 

The objections against a multitude of sectarian translations are/ 
very serious. The dialect of the Bnghsh Bible is also the dialecu 
of devotion and of religious mstruction wherever the English lan-j 
guage IS spoken, and all denominations substantially agree in their 
sacred phraseology, with whatever difference of mterpretation. There 
are alwaje possibihties of reconcihation, sympathies even, between 
men who, in matters of lugh concernment, habitually use the same 
words, and appeal to the same formulas, whereas a difference of 
language and of symbols creates an almost impassable gulf between 
tnan and man. When, therefore, we have, not different churches 
only, but different Bibles, different rebgious dialects, different devo- 
tional expressions, the jealousies of sectarian division will be more 
hopelessly embittered, and the prospect of bnngmg about a greater 
harmony of opimon and of feelmg among English-speakmg Protest- 
ants proportionally darkened. 

At this day there could be no harmony of action on this subject 
between different churches. Even Trench, a man of a hberal spirit, 
seems to reject the plan of uniting for this purpose with those not 
embraced m the orgamzation of his own church, though he admits 
thaj^ with the exception of the “ so-called Baptists,” they might ad- 
vantageously be invited to offer suggestions — to be decided upon, 
apparently, by a body of which they are not to be members Those 
who proclaim views of such naiTOw exclusiveness have no nght to 
expect that theologians who dissent &om them on questions of eccle- 
siastical government will be more chantable than themselves, and it 
IS not probable that scholars who are not of the Enghsh Church will 
be very prompt to offer suggestions upon such terms So long as this 
sectarian feebng — ^for it can be appropriately designated by no other 
term — ^prevails on either side, there can be no umon upon conditions 
compatible with the self-respect of the parties , and unless better 
counsels prevail, whenever revision comes, English and Amencan 
Protestantism will have not one Bible, one standard of lehgious faith, 
but many. 

Besides the mconvemences of such a state of things, to which I 
have just alluded, there is the further evil that each one of the new 
revisions will be greatly infenor to what the joint labours of scholars 
of different denominations rmght produce Whatever crude and 
hasty opinions * mdividuals may adopt with respect to the supenor 
leammg and abi ity of their own religious commumons, it is very 


* .Aa old and jnst definition of op nio is assensus rei non ev- 
clcral sc, and there is a vast deal of sectarian religions opinion in all Chns< 
tian denominations which cannot lay claim to any higher logical value. 
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oertam that neither the English Ghmch nor any other Chnstian sect 
posses^, \rithm its ovm limits, so fnll a measure of knowledge and 
talent, that m such a work as the revision of the English Bihle it can 
a£oid to dispense with the co-ojieTation of other denominations ; and 
the ecclesiastical body which cuts itself oiT irom other branches of the 
Church, by attemphng that work without at least an earnest effort to 
secure such co-operation upon equal and honourable terms, may justly 
be deemed sebi^fttin. 4 

In a bnef discourse hke the present the arguments on this qaes-j 
bon can be hmted only, not detailed; but I think we may justify 
the general conclusion, that, as there is no present necessity for a 
revision, so is there no possibility of execubng a revision in a way 
that wodd be, or ought to be, satisfactoiy even to any one Protestant 
sect, still less to the whole body of English-speaking Protestants. 
To revise under present cncumstonces is to sectananize, to divide 
the one cathohe English Bible, the common standard of authonty, 
in Protestant England and America, mto a dozen different revela- 
tions, each anthoritahve for its own narrow circle, hnt, to all out cf 
that circle, a counterfeit; it is a prachcal surrender of that human 
excellence of form m Ua English Bibli^ which, next to the nnspeak- 
able value of its substance, is the greatest gift which God has 
bestowed on the Bnbdi and Amencan pcoplu 
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§ 1. Corruptioiis laiang from accidental or local causes. § 2 Esamination 
of Dr. Latham’s paradox on the corruption of l.inguage. § 3 &uses cf 
the corruption of language. § 4. Ignorance of grammanans. passne 
verb with “being ” explanation of the phrase “thejhouse is in bmldiim 
or a building.” § 5. Analogous forms in English § 6. Analogdtts^bilns 
in other languages. §‘ 7 New participial constructions. § 8 “ Shall ” 
and " Will ” § 9 “ In respect of/’ “ In regard of.” § 10 Omission of 

the article. § 11 Decay of Greek and Roman literature 

y § 1 Is studying the history of the successive dianges in language, 
it IS hj’ no means easy to cLscnrainate, at all times, between positive 
corruptions, which tend to the detenoration of a tongue in expres- 
siveness or moral elevation of vocabulary, m distinctness of articula- 
tion, m logical iireoision, or lu clearness of structure, and changes 
which belong to the character of sjujech, as a hiring scmi-orgamsm 
connatural with man.or constitutive of lum, and so participating in 
his mutations By these latter changes language contmually adapts 
itaelf to the intellectual and matenal condition of those who use it, 
grows with their growth, shares m their revolutions, penshes m their 
decay. Its changes of this sort can he resisted by no limited special 
effort, and they can he checked only by the seme conservative in- 
fluences that retard the deohne of the race to which it is vernacular. 
Mere corruptions, on the contrary, which anse from extraneous or 
accidental causes, may he detected, exposed, and, if not healed, at 
least prevented from spreading beyond their source and infecting a 
whole nation To pillory such offences, to point out their ahsurditj', 
to detect and expose the moral obliquity which too often lurks be- 
neath them, is the sacred duty of every scholar, of every philosophic 
thinker, who knows how nearly punty of speech, like personal clean- 
hness, is alhed with punty ol thought and rectitude of action. Wlien, 
then, the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table ndicules the affectation of 
responding to a remark of your companion by an interrogative Tes * 
— ^when a joumahst laughs at the Cockney use of immediatdy and 
directly m place of as soon as, or after ; as, for example, directly John 
came, I w ent aivay , or the Americamsm of employing community 
without the article, as in oonmunity, for in the community ; the 
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vulgarism of suchpliTases as in our midst, wai ttnhe^noven to me; 
the preciosity, if I may use an expressive (Sallicism, of not merely 
pronouncing, but of cxaggeratmg, the t m <ften,os, if it were Qfffun or 
ofUen f'the provincial substitution of the obscure for the clear pro- 
nunciation of the final vowel, transforming Mississippi and Ohio mto 
hlississippuh and Ohiuh ; — m all these cases a real service is rendered 
to the commiimty, and to the language. 

§ 2 Latham appeals to me to confound the progress of natural * 
linguistic change, winch is mevifable, and the deterioration arising 
from accidental or local causes, which may bo resisted, and he denies 
that there can be any such thing as the corruption of a langcu^e. 
All languages, he thinks, are equally intelligible, and consequently, 
equally what they ought to be, namely, mediums of intercourse be- 
tween man and man, and hence, conhnnes he, ** in lanotta ne what ever _ 
IS w nyht ” In the concluding paragragh of the Preface to the second 
edition~of lus ‘ Treatise on the English Language,’ he observes , — “ I 
am not desirous of sacrificing truth to an antithesis ; but so certain 
13 langui^e to change from logical accuniw to logical licence, and, at 
the same tune, so certain is language, when so changed, to be as in- 
telbgible as before, that 1 venture upon asserting that not only w7iaf- 
ever « m riffht, but also that m many cases tchateier uos teas vsrong” 
There is in this passage a singular confusion of thought and of 
expression FirsVit numtains the parodox that, when languages were 
spoken with logical accuracy, they were wrong, but now, when they 
have degenerate into logical hccnce; they arc right , and, secondly, 
the final conclusion contradicts the premises from which it is de- 
duced- The argument is, that language always adapts itself to the 
uses of three who employ it, that it changes only as they change, 
and that it is at all times equally well suited to the great pur- 
poses for which that laculty was given to man If this is so, then 
that which was must have been nght for the time tihen tt tca^, 
upon the same pnnciple that that which is is right for the present 
rune. To affirm, tlicn, ns a result from the general doctrine of the 
constant ad.iptation of language to man’s nature and want^ that 
all that at any time is ra language is right, but that something 
which at a past time was was terong, is not an “ antithesis,” but 
a palpable inconsistency, a contradiction in terms. Either, then, 
o’lr author means that whaler er ts is right, and, upon the same 
principle, whatever teas was right, but, by virtue of necessary 
changes m siwch, much tliat was rigid is at present wrony, or he 
means nothing at all ; and. his entire proposition is at war with 
itii>lf, and, as law yers say, repugnant. But, m spite of the authontv 
of Latham, I ree no reason why, independently of the evidence of 
comparison between difierent stages of a given tongue, we may not as 
vri n speak of the corraptioa of a language as of the diltTicrahoa of 
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a race. IsTo man doubts that certam species or famihes of animals^ 
man bunself moluded, become, by change of chmate, or of other 
natural conditions, physically infenor to what they have been in ^ 
former and different circumstances, and there is unhappily equally 
irresistible evidence of the moral and mtellcctual detenoration of 
nations "When, then, a people, once great m mind, great m nrtue, 
powerful in material energy, becomes enfeebled in intellect, depraved 
in heart, and effemmate m action, and then language drops the words 
belonging especially to the higher faculties and perceptions, or per- 
verts them to sensuous, base, earthly uses, and is no longer capable 
of the expression of lofty conceptions, generous emotions, or virtuous 
resolves, are wo not to say that their language is corrupted ’ So far [ 
as respects the needs and conveniences of matenal life, it may per- 
haps be true that one form of it is as expressive and appropnatc as 
another, but the theory which I am combating forgets that language 
is not a tool, or even a machine, but is of itself an informing vital 
agency, and that, so truly as language is what man has made it, just 
so truly man is what language has made him. The depravation of a 
language is not merely a token or an effect of the corruption of a 
people, but corruption is accelerated, if not caused, by the perversion 
and degradation of its consecrated vocabulary ; for every human 
speech has its hallowed' dialect, its nomenclature appropriated to the 
service of sacred thmgs, the conscience, the generous affections, the 
elevated aspirations, without which humanit}' is not a community of 
speaking men, but a herd of roaring brutes. ,'\Vhen, therefore, popular 
writers in vulgar irony apply to vicious and depraved objects names 
or epithets set apart by the common consent of society to designate 
the qualities or the acts which constitute man’s only claim to rever- 
ence and affection, they both corrupt the speech, and administer to 
the nation a poison more subtle and more dangerous, because less 
obrious, than the bitterest venom with which the destructive 
philosophy has ever assailed the moral or the spintual mtcrcsts of 
humanity. , 

§ 3. Besides the moral degra dation _of languag e, a ccidental circum - 
st ance , such as the affectations and caprices of fashionable society, 
ITie maccuracies or the whim of a distinguished and influential mdi- 
vidual, and especially the ambitious ignorance of -nould-he reformers, 
often corrupt language philologically, by introducing violations of 
grammar, or of other proprieties of speech, nhich a semle spmt of 
«nitat.on adopts, and uhich, at last, supersede proper and idicmatic 
forms of expression. Agaii!iy ^hc um ge of a great city or an important 
prevmcc. Itself occasioned purel^byTo«il and temporary circum- 
stances, may extend over a whole country, and thus words, phrases, 
Rimtactical combinat'ons, not only ill-suited hut repugnant to the 
genius of a language, may force their way into it, to the exclusion of 
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more appropnate terms, and Lecome permanent, ttouglimharmomous 
and ill-assmulated, mgredients of tlie national speech Changes ol 
this sort are not exemplifications of the general laws of language, any 
more than the liability to he smitten with pestilence through infec- 
tion IS an exemplification of the normal pnnciples of physiology ; 
and therefore a language thus affected is as properly said m be cor- 
rupted as IS a person, nho has taken a contagious malady, said to be 
diseased 

So ivith respect to pronunciation. Are not the emasculation oij 
our once manly and sonorous tongue, by contrachng long vowels into^' 
short and snppressmg short vowels altc^ether, the crowdir^ of half a 
dozen sjUables into one explosive utterance, the thick mdistinguish- 
able articulation, the crazy confusion of the aspirate and silent h, all 
of which characterize the retire dialect of London, and, but for the, 
infiuence of prmting on pronunciation, which 1 have discussed on a' 
fonner occasion, would have spread over the whole 'sland — arc not 
these corruptions of speech which should be exposed, stigmatized, 
and corrected, as well as moral dehnqiiencies, or vulgarisms ofj 
manner? To deny that language is susceptible of corruption, is to, 
deny that races or nations are susceptible of depravation , and to treat ! 
all its changes as normal, is to confound things as distinct as health 
and disease 

§ 4 1 have spoken of the ignorance of grammarians as a frequent 
cause of the corruption of language An instance of this is the 
clumsy and umdiomatic ccntinmng present of the passive voice, 
which, onginatmg not in the sound common sense of the people, but 
in the brain of some grammatical pretender, has widely spread, and 
threatens to establish itself as another solecism m addition to the 
many which onr syntax already presents The phrase “ the house 
is being htult,'' for “ the house is building” is an awkward neologism, 
which neither convenience, intelligihihty> ^tactical congruity 
demands, and the use of which ought therefore to he discountenanced, 
as an attempt at the artificial improvement of the language m a 
point which needed no amendment. The English active present, or 
rather aonst, participle in -ing is not an Anglo-Saxon, hut a modem 
form, and did not make its appearance as a participle nnfal after the 
general characteristics which distmguish English from Saxon were 
fixed. The Saxon active participle terminated m-ende,aslafi- 
gende, loving, hut there was a verbal noun with the ending 
-ung, sometimes wntten -ing, as clrensnng or clmnsing, 
cleamng ox cleansing. The final vowd. of the participle was soon 
dropped, and the termmation -and or -end became the sign of that 
part of speech The nominal foimm -ung also disappeared, and 
•tng became the nmfoim ending of verbal nouns. Between the 
verbal noun of action and the active participle there is a close gram- 
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mabcal as •well as logical analogy, -wlijcli is exemplified -m sncli 
plirases in Frcncli and English as I’appetit vient en'man- 
geant, appetite comes wi(h eating. Hence the participle ending 
in -and or -end and the verhal noun ending m -mg -were confounded , ' 
and at last the old participial sign, though long continued in 
Scotland, -was dropped altogether in England, and the sign of the 
verhal noun employed for both purposes I have observed on 
formei: occasions, that, when new forms are superseding old ones, as, 
for example, in the substitution of tts for Ms as a neuter possessive, 
since for sith^ there is often a period when good writers avoid the 
employment of cither This was the case with regard to the new 
and old forms of the active participle, for m the ‘ Ormulum,’ which 
contains more than twenty thousand hncs, there is -not a smgle 
instance of the use of the active participle m either form, though 
there are four or five participial adjectives in -end, and twenty or 
twenty-five verhal nouns in -mg. The ancient terminatian in -end 
survived in popular speech long after it became extmct in hterature, 
and the vulgar pronunciation, gom’, livin', and the like, is a relic 
of that form, not a dropping of the nasal g final m the modem in- 
flexion. 

The earliest form in which the phrase we are considering occurs 
is, “ the house is in bmldmg, or a bmldmg,” a being probably a 
contraction of the Saxon on, or the modem English in.* ii^n 
Jonson, m his English Grammar, states expressly that before the 
partiaple present, a, and if before a vowel, an, give the participle 
the force of a gerand , and he cites as an example, “ a great tempest 
vs as a brewing." The obsuous explanation of this form of speech is, 
that what grammanans choose to call a present participle is really 
a verbal noun , and, if so, there is nothing more urcgidar or ano- 
malous in the phrase “ the ship is m building,” than in saying “ be 
industrious in vvorkmg, be moderate in dnnkingj” for the verbal 
iioim may as well have a passive as an active or a neuter sigmfica- 
tion 

TIic preposition on or a was dropped about the b^nmng of the 
eighteenth century, but it is still understood, and m this con- 
struction, though the form is the same ns that of the particaple, the 
verbal noun is still as much a noun as it was when the preposifaon 
was expressed. 

§ 5. But if this explanation be rejected, and it be insisted that, in 
the phrase m question, building, maJnng, &.c., are true participles, 
active m form, but passive m signification, the constmetion may be 
de'ended, botli by long usage, wMch is the hipest of all hnguistic 


* For see No*cs and Illustiatioiis, On ttc Tarttctptal Xoun laca 
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autliorities, and by the analogy of nnmerons estabbsbed forms ol 
speech, the propnetj of lahidh no man thinks of questioning 'JTie 
active form is passive m sense in the phrases, he is to Home, 

1 give yon this picture io examine, he has books to seU, this 
fruit is good to eat It is true that m these expressions, and others 
of similar construction, what appearb to he an mfimtive active is not 
so, hut a relic of the Anglo-Saxon corresponding phrase, consisting 
of a gerund preceded by the particle to, which m that langiage was 
not the sign of the infinitive, as it is in modem Englidi ; hut, 
nevertheless, the analogical mgument from an authorized use of an 
active form in a passu e sense remains unaffected The common 
expression, these hooks sell well, and many others similar m prm- 
ciple, admit of no such explanation , and the verb, though active m 
inflexion, is as uneqmvocally passive in signification, as are the 
Latin V apulo and venco. Upon what prmciple, hut the passive 
use of an active participial fonn, can we explam sneh phrases as 
di mling-uater, a riding-hoTss, for irafer Jit to he drunk, or a horse 
kept to he ridden f It is no answer to say that these are to he con- 
sidered as compound words, because the passive sense sbll remains 
with the active endmg. ^ in this expression, “ Considering the 
shortness and uncertainty of life, it is presumptuous m any man to 
expect to attam to the age of a hundred years," considering is used 
m a passive sense, as is seen clearly by the French equivalent m this 
construction, which is the passive participle vu or attendu* 

The expressions, the falhng-siclmess, a steppmg-stone, a spinning- j 
wheel, a stumbling-block, a dnnking-glass, a workmg-day, the latter 1 
two of which at least are true compounds, are not exactly analogous | 
vdth any I have cited , for though dnnkmg-water is water that is or j 
may be drunk, and a nding-horse is a horse that is or may bel 
ndden, yet we cannot so convert these last phrases. A dnnkmg-glass i 
is not a glass to he drunk, but neither is it the glass that drmks.i 
nor the day that works, nor the wheel that spins But, though not' 
grammatically identical, these constructions are of the same anoma- 
lous character as “the house is hmldmg" — the resolution of which 
mto “the house is a building, or in bmlding,” is as easy and as 
idiomatic as to translate “dniSmg-glass” into “a gkss/oj dnnk-' 
mg" 

But, mdependently of these analogies, we have several combma- 
bons, m which even the pnnsts, who condemn the phrase m 


* Vrhai the sentence contains a personal nominative with which the par- 
jctple may agree, it may possTiIy be regarded as active ; as, lb- example, “ Con- 
sidermg the feeble state of his h^th, he ought not to undertake the jonmey ” 
wnicn may resolved into, considenag the feeWe state of his Wub 
ought not,” &e 
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question, emploj' precisely the same foim, and that, too, not mth a 
verbal nonn, bnt with a tme participle. To (nt,e, to miss, to want 
are all transitive verbs; bnt no Engbshman scruples to speak of 
delts owing, to say that a paper ts missing, or that a sovereign is 
wanting* to msike np a specified sum. 

The reformers who object to the phrase I am defending must, 
in consistency, employ the proposed substitute with all pasave 
participles, and m other tenses, as well as the present. They must 
say therefore, The subscription-paper is letng missed, but I know 
that a considerable sum is letng wanted to make up the amount; 
the great Victoria Bndge has leen being luilt more than two years ; 
when 1 reach London, the ship Leviathan will be Jewiy built; if my 
orders had been followed, the coat would have been being made 
yesterday; if the house had then been being built, the mortar would 
have been being mixed. 

Besides these cases of active verbal forms with a passive sense, we 
have nouns of similar character. Confessor, for example, analogi- 
cally ought to mean one who confesses , whereas it signifies a pnest 
v,ho IB confessed to : prisoner should be a man who impnsons, but it\ 
signifies one who ts imprisoned. There are even examples of ^passive j 
participles with an active sense. A well-s^Ken, or a /atr-spoXen { 
man, is a man who speaks well or smoothly; and wed-seen m aj 
science not long smee meant seeinp far into, having a de^ insight] 
into, that science. AU languages are full of these anomahes ; and he I 
who resolves to utter or write nothing which be cannot pars^ will * 
find himself restricted to a beggarly diction. 

§ 0. The employment of active forms with a passive sense, and 
contrariwise, the attnbubon of an achve force to passive infiexions, 
are sanctioned by the analogy of all the languages to which English 
IS related. Not to mention exceptional cases, the Latins regularly 
employed the gcrundial both actively and passively, the Latin 
deponent and the Greek middle voice, passive in form, are active in 
sense ; the Icelandic active participle is used gerundially as a pas- 
sive; as ecki er truanda, it is not to be beheved ; msome,at 
least, of the Fnesic dialects, the same construction is used, tha 
drivanda and tha draganda, the dnvmg, and the canydng, 
meaning live cattle a Inch can be driven, and lifeless articles v hich can 


* These express o*!® are all olJ TTie first ocenrs in a letter from Henrv 
VIl. to his tnctber.ivntlen certainly as early ns 1508: “Ye. . . haregrausted 

unto me . . . such debts and duties -nhich js owemg and dsw to yon,” Le. 

Ftsiin'i’s Sermon on Conntess of Derig, Appendix, p 33. 

tVanimj ts sercral times used ty Palsgrave in a smular way; as, “tboi^h 
•ay ie»e wordes . . . siiail forture .... to he waatyng;” and, “whieb 
he ... . shall suppose to be wantyic Paisoexv Z, 808. 
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be carried; t*ie Danes say, biasende Instrumenter, blow- 
ing mstmments, for mstrumeats that arc 52<nra, nmd instruments,^ 
and, m spite of the grammarians, fenr Germans irould hesitate to say, ' 
with Liebig, eine zn begrundende Wissenschaft, a 
science /ounded, or io be founded, &c ,* or to speak of das zn 
beziehende Hans, the house io he occupied, eine rorha- 
bende Beise, a journey /o he «nderfaAen; while verdicnter 
and Bedientcr, portcipial pissive forms, are constantly used | 
actively, the one as an adjective the other as a noun. 

Upon the whole, then, we may say, that the construction “ the t 
house IS building” is snstamed by the authonty of usage, and by ' 
many analogies in the English and cognate languages Xor is it j 
objectionable as an eqmvoc^ phrase, beranse it is very seldom used 
when the subject is of such a nature that it-can be an agent, and 
always with a contest, or under circumstances which show that the 
participle must be taken m a passive sense. 

To reject it, therefore, is to violate the laws of language by an 
arfaitraiy change , and, m this particular case, the propo^ substitute 
IS at war with the gemus of the English tongue. 

But if an innovation m the established phraseolc^ of the last two 
centimes must be made, either for the sake of change, or with the 
view of harmonizing English syntax to the eye, let us at once cast 
off the fear of ignorant cnticism and the sneers of precisian affecta- 
tion, go back to the pmmtive construction, which tte pc^ular good 
sense and grammatical instincts of humble English Ide have still j 
preserved, and say, with our fathers — “ the ark was a preparmn,” “ the > 
house was in buildup."’ 

§ 7. The parboipial form is, m most languages, a stumblmg- 
block,! and the resemblance between that part of speech and the 
verbal adjective is a constant source of embarrassment. How subtle 
and difficult of apphcation are the rules for determining when the 
active participle m French is to be treated as a form of the verb, and 
so not dechned, and when as an adjective and accordingly to be 
vaned for gender and number! And m French and Italian, how 


* “ Es giebt in der That Aerzie nod nedicuusche Schnitsidler wdehe bdiaup. 
ten dass eme anf exacte Kenntniss zn begrundende Wissenschaft der diatetisdbsn 
and nsedieuusdiaa Prans umnoghch eq LmniG, Cnem Bn^e, Anfiage, 
I 17 ^ 

Other eacamples of the use active forms -vnth a passive sens®, in Frendi and 
German, are the Fr voyant, as ipplied to colours, m the signification of 
shoTvy, cousp^ous, *‘le texte n’et pas encore fini d'lmprimcr,** Lettre 
deClaweraP L Comer.SSept. 1809, «Dese Stadt . . . ist za bauen 
angefangen," Beughacs, Wat man wn der Brde tcettt, i. 876 
^ pnnsts- Oogni T rather sav, A H9ck-tljnl-B.be’"z 

itumDlcd*at? * 

EVg, ItAy. 2 It 
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hard to know -when the participle m the compoand tenses is declm* 
able, and when not ! We have not the same, hut analc^ous, difficulties 
in our ovm words of the same class There is a large number of 
both active or present, and past or passive participles, which use has 
converted into adjectives, and their syntax has been modified accord- 
ingly. Td the employment of those to which the ear has been 
famibanzed by practice we are reconciled, but we mstinctively 
shnnk from every new attempt to confound words of these two 
classes. There is at present an mchnation m England to mcrease the 
number of active, m America of passive participles, employed with 
the syntax of the adjective. Thus, in England it is common to 
hear, “ such a thing is very damaging” and the phrase has” been 
recently mtroduccd mto America. Trench says, “ "Words which 
had become unmtelbgible or miscoding” and “the phrase could 
not have been other than more or less misleading;” “these are the 
most serious and most recurring.” Eow, thou^ pleasing, giati- 
tying, encouraging, and many other hke words, have long been 
established as adjectives, yet the cases cited from Trench stnke us as. 
unpleasant novelties. The rule appears to be this. Where there ' 
exists an adjective of correspondmg meanmg, we cannot employ 
the participle as an adjective | but if there is no such adjective, the 
participle may take its place. To apply this : we ought not to say 
very damaging, because we have the adjective injwnoas; or very 
recurring, because we \iaxe frequent. Bnt we may employ gratify- 
9ig and encouraging as adjectives, because there are no English ’ 
adjectives with the same meanmg. Upon the same prmciple, we , 
may justify the use of misleading with an adjectival syntax, though 
it has a raw and unpleasant savour, and it is objectionable only 
because it is new. 

Many past or rather passive participles have long been employed 
as adjectives, and it is difficult to lay down a rule for distinguishmg 
between them. A practical enterion is the apphcation of the adverb 
reiy, which w’o use to qualify adjectives, not participles, except when 
the latter liave become adjectives ; thus we say “ I am very Tiajpyf 
but not “lam very delighted;” though very tired, very learned, and 
the like, are freely employed. The mchnation in America is to 
enlaige the list of these words, and we not unfrequently hear such 
exjircssions as “ very satisfied,” “ very pleased.” It is not easy to see 
w hy w c may say “ a tired man,” “ a learned man,” *• he is very tired ” 
or “ 1 ery learned but, on the other band, while we use the phrase 
‘ a disappointed man,” we cannot say “he is very disappomtcd,” 
tiiomli he is “ very much disappointed ” is an idiomatic phrase. 

Thc more frequent employment of both the participles with an 
"AjeetiVal syntax is, m its ongin, a Gallicism, but it ako cxemphfies 
tne n-evailmg inclination to reject purely graumatical distmctiohs 
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and to simplify our grammar, liy assimilating forms and plirasta 
uhioli suggest no substantial difference of sense, ivlule we are at the 
same time mcreasing our power of c\prcssion by enlarging our vo- 
cabulary, and more mcely discnminatmg between words of like 
general meaning 

It IS doubtless an improvement in any language to mcrease the 
Sigmficance of its vocabulary, and make the meaning of a period 
depend more oh the inherent force, and less on the form and arrange- 
ment, of the words that compose it , and therefore, though every man 
of taste will prefer to follow rather than to lead m Imguistio changes, 
yet there is no sound ohjcction to the tendencies of which 1 am 
speaking, except the repulsive effect of all neologisms m syntax. 

§ 8 The same observation will apply to another grammaUcal 
subtlety, which, whatever may he its ongm, has at present no lexical 
value or significance whatever. I refer to the distinction between 
wiU and shall, a s used -with different iiersoual pronouns, whether as 
signs of the future, or as forms of determination or authority. 1 
shall, you wiU, and he ioiff,arc generally simply futures, predictions, 
and win and shall are true anxibanes I will, you shall, and he 
shall, are expressions of determmation, and will and shall are not 
true anxibanes No very satisfactory explanation of a distmction 
apparently so arbitrary has been given, though some mgemons sug- 
gestions as to the ongm of it have been offered, hut, whatever 
foundabon may once have existed for this mcety, it now answers no 
intellectual purpose In Scotland, and in many parts of the United 
States, will and shall arc confounded, or at least not employed 
according to the established English usage There is httle nsk. in 
predicting that at no very distant day this verbal quibble will 
disappear, and that one of the anxibanes will he employed with ail 
persons of the nominative exclusively as the sign of the future, and 
the other only as an expression of purpose or authonty To persons 
accustomed to be scrupulous m tile use of these words, the confusion 
or irregular employment of them is one of the most disagreeable of 
all departures from the English, idiom , but as the subtlety m ques- 
tion serves no end but to embairass, the lejecbon of it, accompanied 
with a constant distmction m Tn'aniiip between the two words, must 
be deemed not a corrupbon, but a rahonal improvement * 

§ 9 It IS impossible, in a single lecture, to notice m detail the 
tbonsand violations of grammaheal propnely which are constanllv 
spnngmg up and threatemng to pervert and denaturahze our mother 


• [Oa the diPertcce betve-a these woiib, the student should consult the 
Terr in-tructnc work of tir Cdmund Head, entitled Shall and mil He shows 
ll St Sluskespoire’s use of th-m is simU-w to out owti, and ti at Lae ditfeirnti 
tstween tnim s Cir ipo c than a ' vc Ixd ^jiudIc.”— to.] 
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tongue; ’but the deliberate introduction of incorrect foms, -whether 
by the coinage of new, or the revival of obsolete and inexpressive 
syntactical combinations, ought to be resisted even in trifles, espe* 
dally where it leads to the confusion of distinct ideas. An example ] 
of this is the recent use of the adverbial phrases in respect of, in 
regard of, for %n or with respect or regard to. This innovation is 
-withont any syntactical ground, and ought to be condemned and 
avoided as a mere grammatical crotchet. 

The imters of the seventeenth century used these expressions / 
'^'^m three senses; — ^Bhrat, for “t« comparison -with,” as, “The ex- 
penses of the government are small m reject of its revenue ,” 
secondly, for “by reason off or “on account of as, “In respect 
^ our Ignorance and frailty, we ought to he humble ; *' and finally, 
as a mode of introducing a hibject, hmiting a general proposition, 
or refernng to a particular pomt, in which case it -was equiva- 
lent to the phrases “ asr to,'" “ m reference tof “ respecting,” “ so far 
as concerns,” &c.* The first use, that expressive of comparison, soon 
became obsolete, and has not been revived. The form, m respect'or 
1 egard of, was then confined to the meaning by reason of, on account 
of, and in or viiQi respect or regard to was emplcyed in the sense of 
in reference to, respeaing. OiiB employment of these latter two 
forms had become well settled, though the first of them was seldom 
employed except in the dialect of the law, Colendge was the first 
eminent wnter of this century who returned to the practice of iismg 
“ in respect of” exclusively, bnt his wntm^ never had sufficient 
currenry to produce much infinence on the language. Smee his 
time, however, some deservedly popular writers have employed this 
phrase ; and uith Trench it is a pet construction, and often introduced 
when a very different phrase would much better e:q>res3 its meaning. 

It rests, of Gonise, on the theory that in this phrase respect or regard 
is an independent noun, and therefore should be followed by the 
preposition if. But this, I thinh, is a mistaken -view of the subject. 


* !• jrst sense, of “ ccsmpsnsaa •” — 

“ The Warres of Latter Ages seeme to be mnde m the Darke, tn respect of the 
glory and honour winch reflected upon men from the -VVars m ancient Time.”-— 
Bicox, Essiys, 1639, Essay xm., Of ihc True Greatness of Kingdoms. 

Second sense, "by reason,” or, "on account of;” — 

“ The Northern tract of the World is m nature the more martial K^on . be 
it in rnyeef ^ the Stars of that Hemisphere, .... or of the cold of the 
Northern parts, which ... doth make the bodies hardest and the courage 
’■•■a-Tuest.” — Jfitd , Essay Ivm., (f Vtcissitud/’s of T/ixngs. 

Third sense, “ rehtirdy to,” or, “ with reference to — 

“ Tamag of the Sute is the pncapal ; Tiiamg, I say, not oncly m respect 
ihe P*r<oa that d»a!d grant it, bat in respfd of those which are like to 
It.”— Escay sits., Gf Swtors. 



^ Hve\y \ sb 4 “ 'VlSana^ ®® ' ^ coto?*^' ‘ 

“ - xf oTJi'i "be ^ted f!»s \ 

ttotis 0/ , ® ^^rass *® ^ cotjS'^®'^ ° oi 

to, ot Lnto W , t -hasctio^ ^^o\i5 * ot^g *® 

otco^^^^caUy-^®*;^ ^es-wTaicV aad*^ ^^^ete '®» 

s:Sjia5;nS5r,^SiS 
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plyiDg it; "27ie puMic is interested.” iToiv, the grammatical, 
cat^ory of the -words community saA. public m these examples is the 
same. Why, then, do some ears demand the article in one case, and 
reject it in the other ? The explanation is this When -we personify 
common nouns used definitely in the singular number, we may omit 
the article Thns Holy Church, not the Holy Church, was con- 
stantly used by old -writers, because the Church -was invested with 
personality, regarded as a tbmhmg, actmg, authontative entity. 
For the same reason Parliament, and, in England, Ministeis, used 
instead of the Ministry, do no\, tahe the article , nor, according to 
present usage, does Congress, as apphed to the nahonal l^slature of 
the Umted States; and in the ecclesiastical proceedings of some 
religious denominations Convention and Synod are employed m the 
same way, on the same pnnciple With respect to Congress, the 
omission of the article is recent, for dimng the Bevolntion, while the 
Federal Government was abodyofdoubtfulauthorityand permanence, 
and not yet famihar to the people as a great continmng, constitutive, 
and ordaining power, the jibrase used was commonly “ the Congress,” 
and such is the form of expression in the Constitution itself. But 
-fthen the Government became consolidated, and Congre.ss was recog- 
nised as the paramount legislative power of the Hmon, the embodi- 
ment of the national mil, it uas persomfieii, and the article dropped, 
and in like manner the word Qovemment is often used in the same 
way. bTow in our tune, as I have often bad occasion to remark, 
society has become more mtensely social , the feelmg of union, and 
of mutual interest, the consciousness of reciprocal nght and duty 
are strengthened, and the body of the nation is more habitually 
regarded as a homogeneous self-conscious agent. Hence, what we 
call “the community” is conceived of as a being, not as a thing , as 
an oiganic combination, a person in short, not as an assemblage of 
unrelated individuals. Accordmgly, the word community is ban- 
ning to take the syntax of personal and persomfied nouns, and to 
reject the article, while puUic, which we employ in a sense implying 
less of common feelmg and common mterest than Latin usage 
a'scribcd to it, is uniformly construed with the article. The omission 
of the article before this noun, thou^ not defensible, is not uithout 
a show of reason, and deserves less condemnation than is being 
built” and “m respect off uhich are, -witb most of those who use 
them, at best but philological coxcombnes. 

§ 11. The lustoiy of the classical languages and htcrature affords j 
little cncourag'-mcnt to those who hope for further substantial im- ; 
provement in the Enghsh speech, or even to those who are stri-ring > 
to arrest itb degeneracy and decay. The tongues of Helln!; and Rome 1 
Jnd each but a single era of vigour and perfection ; and the creative 
literature of Greece extends over a penod but a hundred years longer 
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than that which has elapsed since Chancer sang. Sis ceatnnea/ 
comprise all that has made the Gtcdan intellect immortal. Boman^ 
literature, essentially horrowed, or at least iimtative, and corn-* 
mcnfflnff only after the oracles of Hellenic genius had ceased to give ‘ 
responses, flonnshed hut half as long. So, in modem times, Italy 
was hut three hundred years a power m the'vrorld of letters, and 
Spain had 'carcely a longer age of mtellectual activity. Germany, 
on the contrary, has an old literature and a new, a * 2sibelnngen-Lied,’ 
and after six centuries again a *Fai^;’ and the present century 
aSbrds evidence that the mind of theHn^h race is rousmg itself to t 
win new prizes in the arena of letters. There was one canse of j 
decadence in the classical languages which does not exist m those 
of the modem Gothic stock. Greece and Home had no foreign 
fountains from which to draw, when their own were waxing turhid 
and diy, no old hterature, no record of a pmnitive, half-forgotten 
language, no long-neglected but nch mine of Img mstic , wea lth. ' 
whence the nnwronght ores of gieech could yet lie extracted . and' 
hence their hterature died, because their tongues were consumed, ' 
their matenal exhausted. If such a fate awaits the gemns and the 
language of the Ei^hsh people, it is hut the common lot of all things 
human , hut we are nevertheless far from the day when the resources 
of our maternal speech will all have hfifen made available, and when 
nothing hut stereotyped repetition will be left for our wnteis The 
Saxon legions which theXonnan irroption drove frum the field may 
yet he ralhed ; and, with the renovation of onx language, we may 
still hope for a blessing which was denied to Hellas and Latium f 
the revival of the glories of a national hterature 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTBATIOi«a. 


Ov TBE Pabticifux Komr vsed 
Fassivecs. (See p 462.} 

The foUotnng examples shotr that 
the foim “in htulding,” or, “a hmld- 
ing,” iras in constant nse from the very 
da'ini of English literature to the aeren* ' 
teenth centniy In IQ (I } Kings yi 
I, \re have, in the older 'W'ycliffite I 
version, teas ieeldidj in the later, 'ivas I 
tn Tnldyng ; in a mannsenpt of the 14th 
century, quoted hy Hcame, I.angtoft’B 
ChrotneJe, i cxcvii., while the chnrche 
was tn hyldyngc ; in the old romance of 
Sotert the JOeogte, Thom’s edition, p 8, 
as this chylde was a laryngt to the 
chirehe, p 32, whyle your penaunce he 
<1 dognge; in the prose 2Ibr(e d? Arthur, 
lih u c vUi., the menc whyle as this 
was a dogng ; in Skelton’s Tale», Oyce’s 
edition, I Ixiv , there shall yon sec my 
tomhe a malynge; in liOrd Berners’ 
Trotstari, i 143, had heene lo^ a 
moKgnge, p 259, was longe a drgemge} 
in Falsgrave’s French Grammar, pp 
380, 382, 383, 384, in doing, and other 
similar constructions, inTyndale’s and 
CoTcrdale’s translations, John h 20, 
this temple was aiuyldgnge ; in Cran- 
mer’s and the Geneva versions of the 
same passage, was a hgldgnge ; in I. Peter 
iii 20, in T;^dale’s, Coverdale’s, Cran. 
mer’s, and King James’s translations, 
while the ark was a preparing } in the 
Rhemish version of the same verse, was 
a budding; hut in the Geneva, the 
modem form, the ark teas preparing; 
in Holingshed, iii. 126, whilst these 
things were a dooing ; in L Kings vi 
7 , authorired version, while it was tn 
budding ; in Shakespeare, JTacbeth, id. 
4, while ’Us o making, 3, ostt 

is o making; in John Smith's Virginia, 
S30, their shallop, which was a mend- 
ing ; m Howell’s JOodona'e Grore, 107, 
a doing; and in Hawley’s Preface to 
Bacon’s Sglta Sgttarum, in doing, — in 
ho’h these last instances, as well as in 
aL the others, in a passive sense 

Thes, from the fourteenth to the 
e'’veaieenth century, the verhal noun, 
vi’h the prcpo'ition tn or a, appears to j 
have been constantly employed The 


phrase, the ark teas preparing, given 
from the Geneva Kew Testament, in 
Bagster’s Sexapla, is prohahly a mis- 
pnnt for a preparing, as no other 
example of that form is known to occur 
until long after the date of that version. 
The only early instances of a construe* 
Uon hearmg any analogy to the nco* 
logism tt being built, which I have hecn 
able to find, are in Fahyan’s Cbromcle, 
Ellis’s rep^t of Fynson’s edition of 
1516 These are, page 1, "The Cytie 
of Borne was begSne to be buglded in 
the XI yero of Escchias ,’’ and p 576, 
“In this yere also was ye Gnyide halle 
of Iiodon begun to be neiee edgfied ; ’’ buf 
these have little direct hearing on the 
question Alter the construction in or 
a budding, making, &c , went out of 
use, the verhal noun was regularly em- 
ployed with a passive signification, as 
in this expression in the Twenty-third 
Better of Junius, “ the lines are draunng 
around him,’’ until a very recent penod 
Other examples of the use of the 
participial noun in a passive sense, 
are — “'We have a wyndowe in icer- 
ehynge,” Piers Ploughman, Vision,1451, 
“Ther the man hth an helgng,” ibid , 
11599, “Whils Vent Creator Spintue 
IS a ringing,” Rutland Papers, 13 ; “In 
great aduenture of takgnge with the 
Sarazins,” Froiuart, i- 657 ; "In dout 
of betrayinge,” ibid, 734, "liThyle 
every thyng was a prepargnge,” ibid , 
u. 746 , “ vniylo these wordes were i»i 
tptakgnge” Sir T More, Life of Edw 
i V, repnat of Hardyng, 507, “I went 
to their places where they make their 
; anchors, and saw some making ; also I 
i saw great pecccs of ordmance making,” 
Coryat’s Crudities, repnnt, i 282, 

I “'While these preliminary steps were 
taking,” Rohertson, Charles F, h xn , 
“The illustrations preparing tar the 
third volume,” Rsskin, 3Iod P, vol 
u., Advertisement, “The extent of 
ravage contmnally committing,” ihid , 
p 5, note, hut, “it is being sieept 
avray,” i5id, same page, text; “the 
palaces are being restored,” “the 
marbles are being scraped,” Ib'd , p. 7, 
note 
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LECTXJEE XXX. 

tee ETGIiEH luSiaVUSE IS iJtEBICA- 

§ t. lacgoogG nmfonn in Amsica. § 2. Local and ganci^ diflfercnc^ 

in Amcnca and England. § 3 DiiTerences in pmnnnQation. § 4. Ten- 
dencies to diveigence. § 5 Inconveniences cf local directs § 6. Cir- 
CQinstances tending to the eradication of minor difierences. § 7. Influence 
of printing in producing umfonni^ of language. 

§ 1. The Englisli language in Amenca is necessarily much affected 
by tbe multitude of new objects, processes, and babits of life that 
qualify material existence m the new world, which, with sometimes 
incongruous architecture, we arc building up out of the raw stock 
that Xature has given us ; hy the great n^ux of foreigners speaking 
difierent languages or dialects, who, in adoptmg our speech, cannot . 
£m 1 to commuiucatc to it some of the1?eculianties of their, own , hy 
cbmatic and other merely material causes which affect the action of 
the organs of articulation, and of contse the form of spoken words ; 
by the generally diffused habit of reading, which makes pronuncia- 
tion and phrase more formal and also more uniform , and doubtless 
by other more obscure and yet undetected causea 
Thus far it can by no means bs said that any distinct dialectic 
difference has estabbshed itself between England and tbe United 
States ; and it is a tnte observation that, though very few Americans 
speak as well as the educated classes of Englishmen, yet not only is 
the aierage of English used m tbe United States, both in speaking 
and writing, better than that of the great mass of tbe Engbsb people, 
but there are fewer local peculiarities of form and articulation in our 
vast extent of territory than on the comparatively narrow soil of Great 
Bntain. In' spite of disturbing and distiactmg causes, English is 
more emphatically me m Amenca than in its native land, and if 
we have engrafted on out mother-speech some widespread corrup- 
tions, we have very nearly freed tbe language, in our use of i^ from 
some vulgar and disagreeable peculiarities exceedm^y common in 
England. 

So fir as any tendency to divergence between tbe two countries 
exists, it mamfests itself at present rather in tbe spoken tbnn m the 
written dialeci, m pronunaation rather than in vocabolarv and 
grammatical s^cture. It can ba'dly be denied that a marked 
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difference of accent is already obsen'alile ; but, thougli a very few 
■words current on one side the Atlantic are either obsolete or not yet 
introduced upon the other, it ■would be difficult to frame a ivntten 
sentence which would be pronounced good English by competent 
ju^es in America, and condemned as unidiomatic in England. 

§ 2. Some noticeable local and general differences between Amen- 
can and British English may be c^iilamed by the fact that 
ddnsidcrahle bodies of Englishmen sometimes eimgratcd from the 
same ■vicinity, and that in their new home they and their multiplied 
descendants have kept together and continued to employ dialectic 
peculiarities of their native speech, or retained words of general usage 
which elsewhere penshed Thus the inhabitants of Eastern Virginia 
were early settlers, and have intermixed httle ■«!& the descendants 
of other colonists or strangers Hence, they are said to retam some 
Shakespearean words not popularly known in other American or 
even English districts ; and the dialect of South-eastern kLassachu- 
setts, which is inhabited by the unmixcd progeny of the first immi- 
grants, is marked by corresponding individuahties. It is to. the 
influence of such causes that we owe some excellent words, which 
have now become universal in the United States, as, for example, 
the verb to w ilt, which has strangely been suffered to pensh in 
England, without lea^ving any substitute or equivalent behind it. 

In the use of colloquiahsms, not only tolerated but preferred in 
^ conversation, though scarcely alloivablc in ■writing, the two nations 
differ considerably. What our own self-indulgences are in this 
respect it is difficult for an American to say, because be becomes 
conscious of them, as national pecidiantics, only when his attention . 
IS called to them by criticisms which good-bre^ng seldom permits 
an Englishman to make In England, on the other hand, ar.| 
educated American hears, m the best circles, familiar expressions and , 
grammatical licences which he would himself not venture to employ ; 
m America. For instance, he ■will most frequently hear it is me,i 
and even it is him, instead of if is I, it is he. Some English gram- 
marians think the former of these expressions defensible, and, in i 
the analogy of the French and Danish languages, where the cor- ' 
responding forms are not merely allouablc, but obligatoiy, there > 
lies an argument of some weight, but this apparent grammatical i 
solecism is not sanctioned by Anglo-Saxon usage, or the authority of * 
good writers 

Tlie most important peculianty of American English is a laxity, 

' irregulanty, and confusion in the use of particles The rtimg 
is, indeed, oiteervable m Ei^land,but not to the same extent, though 
some gi^ departures from idiomatic propriety, such as different to, 
for different from, arc commrm m England, which none hut very 
Ignorant persons would bo gi*Jty of m America. These may seem 
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tnfiing matteis, and 'in languages abounding in inflexions they 
might be so . but in a syntax depending hko ours so much upon the 
n^t use of particles, strict accuracy in this particular becomes 
'senously important 

In the tenses of the Tcrbs I am inclined to thmk that-well-educatcdy 
Amencans conform more closely to grammatical propnetj- than thef 
cortespoudiug class m England- At least, the proper use of the 
compound nretente is more general ■with us In English ivnters of 
some pretensions we meet such phrases as “this pkite has been 
engraved by Albert Eurer," “this palace has been designed by 
ilichael Angelo,” for teas engraved, uas designed Such an abuse of 
the proper oflace of the preterite is never heard m America In 
general, I think we may say that, in point of naked syntacfacal 
accuracy, the English of America is not at all infenor to that of 
England , but we do not discnminate so precisely m the meamng 
of words, nor do we habitually, either m conversabon or in wnfang, 
express ourselves so gracefully, or employ so classic a diction, as the 
Enghsh Out taste in language is less fastidious, and our licences 
and inaccuracies are more frequently of a character indicative of 
want of refinement and eluant culture than those we hear in 
educated society in England 

§ 3 The causes of the differences m pronunciafaon are partly 
j physical, and therefore difficult, if not impossible, to resist, and 
' portly owing to a difference of circumstances Of this latter class of 
influences, the universality of reading in Amenca is the most obvious 
and important The most marked difference is, perhaps, in the 
length or prosodical quanbty of the vowels , and both the causes I 
have menboned concur to produce this effect "We are said to drawl 
our words by protraebng the vowels, and giving them a more diph- 
thongal sound than the Enghsh. Xow, an Englishman who reads 
will habitually utter his vowels more fully and distmctly than his' 
countryman who does not ; and, upon the same prmciple, a nabon of 
readers, like the Americans, wdl pronounce more dehberately and 
clearly than a people, so large a proporhon of whom are imable to 
read, as in England From our universal habit of reading, there 
results not only a greater dishnctness of articulabon, but a strong 
tendency to assimilate the spoken to the wntten language Thus 
Amencans mchne to give to every syllable of a wntten word a 
disbnct enunciabon , and the popular habit is to say dtc-Um-ar-y, 
mil-ti-ar-y, with a secondary accent on the penulbmate, instead of 
sinking the third syllable, as is so common m England There is no 
donht somethmg disagreeably sbff m an anxions and aff^ted con- 
formih- to the very letter of orthography , and to those accustomed 
to a more burned utterance we may seem to drawl when we are 
0 ■'ly giving a full expression 'o letters which, though etymologically 
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important, the English hahitually slur over, sputtering out, as a 
Swedish satirist says, one-haJof the word, and swallowmgtbe other. 
The tendency to make the long vowels diphthongal is noticed hy 
foreigners as a pecuharity of the orthoepy of our language ; and this 
tendency will, of course, he strengthened hy any cause which pro- 
duces greater slowness and fulness of articulation. Eesides the 
mduence of the hahit of leadmg, there is some reason to think that 
chmate is affecting our articulation. In spite of the greater coldness 
of our winters, our flora shows that the chmate of even our Northern 
States belongs, upon the whole, to a more southern type than that 
of England. In southern latitudes, at least withm the temperate 
zone, articulation is generally much more distinct than in noi-them 
regions Witness the pronunciation of Spanish, Italian, Turkish, as 
compared with English, Damsh, and German. Participating, then, 
in the physical influences of a southern chmate, we have contracted 
something of the more distinct articnlation that belongs to a dry 
atmosphere and a clear sky. And this view of the case is confirmed 
hy the fact that the inhabitants of the Southern States inchne, hke 
the people of Southern Europe, to throw the accent towards the end 
of the word, and thus, hke all nations that use that accentuation, 
bnng out all the syllables This we observe veiy commonly m the 
comparative Northern and Southern pronunciation of proper names. 

I might exemphfy by citing familiar instances , but, lest that should 
be invidious, it may suffice to say that, not to mention more im- 
portant changes, many a Northern member of Congress goes to 
Washington a dactyl or a trochee, and comes home an amphibrach or 
an iambus. Why or how external physical causes, as climate and ' 
modes of hfe, should affect pronunciation, we cannot say ; but it is 
endent that material influences of some sort are producing a change 
in our bodily constitution, and we are fast acquiring a distinct 
national Anglo-American type. That the delicate organs of articu- 
lation should participate in such tendencies is altogether natural ; 
and the operation of the causes which give nse to them is palpable 
even in our handwriting, which, if not uniform with itself, is 
generally, nevertheless, so unlike common English script as to he 
readily ffistinguishcd from it 

To the joint operation, then, of these tivo causes, universal reading 
and climatic inflnences, we must ascribe our habit of dwelling upon 
vowel and diphthongal sounds, or drawling, if that term he insisted 
uf«n. This pecuhanty, it must he admitted, is sufficiently disagree- 
able, particularly to a delicate and fastidious native ear, to which 
natural sensitiveness and intimate tamilianty have rendered the lan- 
auage intelUgihle enough, even when not pronounced with 
distinctness , hut it is often noticed hy foreigners as both making us 
more readily understood hy them in speaking our own tongue, and ss 
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connected with a fiexibihtj* of organ whicli enables ns to acqmre a 
better pronunciation of other languages than is usual with Englidi- 
men • In any case, as, in spite of the old ads^e, sp«edi is given us 
that we may make ourselves understood, our drawhng, however pro- 
longed, IS preferable to the nauseous, foggy, mumbhng thickness of 
articulation which charactcnzes the Cockney, and is not unfrequently 
affected by Enghshmen of a better class. 

It IS to the same tendency to a prolonged and consequently dis- 
tmet pronunciation of the vowels that wo are to ascribe the general 
retention of some, and the partial preservation of other, vowel sounds 
in America, now pretty umformly banished out of the orthoepy of 
English writers on pronunaation, though not yet quite out of the 
actual speech of the British people One of these is the sound of a 
lu none, mtermediate between the participle Lnown and the noun 
»i«n Tbs IS rather peculiar to New England, and is used in coat, 
which IS not made to rhyme with quote or hoat, and in many other 
words The other is the long e m there, which Wsdker and his 
sequela make identical with a jnfate This latter sound, as I have 
before remarked, is by most Contmental phonologists justly r^arded 
as distmot from the a m fate, and as properly the long vowel 
corresponding to the short a m carry , but it seems destmed to 
extmebon, and America is in tbs respect foUowmg the example of 
England. 

There is, in many parts of the TJmted States, a strange confusion 
With regard to the use of the letter r. Indeed, scaredy any conso- 
nantal sound undergoes so many modifications m pronunciation m 
different countnes as tbs. In some languages it is pononneed with 
a vibration of the uvula, and is at the same time distmctly guttural , 
m others, it is articulated with a rapid vibration of the tongue, and 
a strong emission of the breath, m the Sandwich Islands it is 
scarcely distmguishable irom I , and though marked by the rough 
breathing m some parts of the Entidi Islands, in others it is hut an 
aspiration almost os inarticulate as h The Bomans called tbs con- 
sonant the htera oanxna, the snarling letter, and the modem Itahans 
pronounce it with a very forcible tnlL I beheve the pronuniSiation 


* The la&aence of the habit of fall aad distinct articnlation m the orthoepy 
of the natixe language apon oni pronnsdaiion of foreign tongnes is well exem- 
pltded in the readiness with which Italians acquire a good English accent. Kone 
of the Romance, or even Gothic nations, learn to spak English so wdl as the 
Italians. The same remars applies wiUi great force to the Turks The articu- 
lation of the Turkish is so distinct, that upon first hearing it you follow the 
speaker syllible by sylbble. The Tar}.s acquire the sounds of toreign tongues 
with great facdity 1 he common seal-engravers of Constantinople, upon hearing 
a foreign nnin<*, will at once repeat it, and write it down Ibr engraving, with os 
dose a conformity to the true pronnnaauon as the Arabic alphabet admits of 
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1 mentioned as characteristic of some Amencan distncts, is not pecu- 
liar to the United States, but occurs also m England. It consists m 
suppressmg the r where it should be heard, and adding it where it 
should not One need not go a day’s journey from New York to 
find educated psrsous who call the municipal rule of action the lor, 
and yet style the passage from one room to another a doah. 

Analogous to this are two English vulgarisms from which we are 
almost wholly free. No Amencan j'oung lady laments that she 
“never knows when to hexaspetate the haitch,” nor is any Ame- 
rican Weller embarrassed as to whether he shall spell ^eal with a 
we. To earn accustomed to discnmmate between the use and oims- 
sion of the h, and between the letters v and w, it seems strange that 
they can ever be confounded , but I believe they are nowhere sc 
clearly distinguished as m the United States. The Greeks and 
Romans, as I have observed m a former lecture, had the same embar- 
rassment as the vulgar English with respect to the h , and it finally 
disappeared from the articulation of the Southern Romance languages 
altogether. Were it not for the mfluence of prmting, the rough 
breathing of the h would probably long before this have ceased to be 
neard in English ; and it is to the same cause alone that we are 
to ascribe the perpetuation of the distinction between the v and 
the to, one or the other of which has become obsolete m the pronun- 
ciation of most languages which originally possessed them both. 

But to return: there are other differences between our Amencan’ 
accent and that of the En^h, which are as yet too fleeting and I 
subtle to admit of definition ; and in fact we differ as widely among i - 
ourselves in this particular as any of us do from the people of] 
Great Bntam. So (hr as these shades of articulation can be charac- 
tcrizeil, they seem to me to he chiefly in the intonation ; and I 
tUnk no Eastern man can hear a native of the Mississippi Yalley 
use the 0 vocative, or observe the Southern pronunciation of ejacula- 
tory or other emphatic phrases, without perceiving a very marked, 
though often indescnbable, difference between their and our utterance 
of the same things 

§ 4 The integrity and future harmonious development of our 
common English speech in England and Amenca is threatened ly a 
multitude of disturbing influences .Language, being a hving organic 
thing, is, by the very condition of its vital existence, by the law of 
life itself, necessarily always in a progressive, or at Iea.,t a fluctuating 
Elate To fix it, tntrefore, to petrify it into immutable forms, is im- 
possible , and, were it possible^ would be fatal to it as a medium of 
mtereomraunication suited to the cver-change.ul life of man. But, 
at the same time, something can and should be done to check its 
propensity to wandering groivth, and espec ally the too rapid diver- 
;ence of what may ultunatt^y l>c-corae the two great d’alecls of the 
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English tongne At present, the predominance of the commercial 
and the pohtical over the socid relations of the tivo countries mahes 
the nmty of our vmttcn speech especially important, hut the non- 
dciful increase in the facilities of travel, destined perhaps to be 
superseded by other still swifter conveyances, is constantly multiply- 
ing the means and the occasions of personal communication between 
the two peoples , and, indeed, we are already in time, almost in 
space, nearer to England than to the remoter borders of our own 
wido-^read empire. The sea is, even now, no longer what Horace 
found the Adriatic — a gnlf of Association — but a bond of union, a 
pathway of rapid intercommumon, and, with increased frequency of 
individual intercourse, grows also the importance of the identity of 
onr spoken tongue Let me, therefore, express my entire dissent 
from the views of those vho would embitter the rivalries of com- 
merce by the jealously of a discordant dialect — who would hasten 
the process of separation between the stock and the offshoot, and 
cut off the sons of the Pilgnm and the Cavalier from their common 
inhentance m Chancer and Spenser, and Bacon and Shakespeare, and 
Sill ton and Enller, hy Americanizing, and consequently denatural- 
izing, the language in which onr forefathers have spoken, and prayed, 
and rung, for a thousand years If we cannot prevent so sad a calamity, 
let us not voluntarily accelerate it Let ns not, with malice prepense, 
go about to rejrahlicanize our orthography and onr syntax, our gram- 
mars and onr dictionanes, onr nursery hymns and onr Bibles, until, 
' In the force of irresistible influences, our language shall have revolu- 
tionized Itself When onr own metaphysical mqmrcrs shall establish 
a WTser philosophy than that of Bacon , when a Colnmhian Shake- 
speare snail awake to create a new and transcendent genus cf 
dramatic composition; and when the necessities of a loftier in^ira- 
tion shall impel our home-hom bards to the framing of a nobler 
diction than the poetic dialect of Albion, it will be soon enongh to 
repudiate that community of speech which, in spite of the keenly 
oonflictmg interests of politics and of commerce, makes ns still one 
with the people of Englmid. 

§ 5. The inconvemenccs resulting from the existence of local dia- 
- Sects are very serious obstacles to national progress, to the grow th of 
a comprehensive and enlightened patriotism, to the creation of a 
l»pnlar litcratnre, and to the diffusion of general culture In a state 
where the difTerences of speech are nnmerons and great, tre cam- 
mnmty is divided into so many digointed fragments, that the notion 
of a commonwealth can scarcely be developed ; for speech is the 
great medium of symvathv between man and man ; and even the 
aiiimorhes of nvii religions are not more deep-seated and irrecon- 
cilaUe than tbe jfvilouwes repngnane'es wbicb never fail tc 
fvi=‘ I'f'ween ncigLbonring peoples who have “o common tongue 
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Where there are aumeroas dialects, but few can he so far culti. 
vated as to possess a hvmg hterature, and many eren will, exist 
only m the form of unwritten speech Poverty, want of opporfumty, 
sectional imde, will prevent most of those who have no written 
language &om acqumng the dialect of their more fortunate nei^- 
bours who possess a literature , and but few mtelligent philanthro* 
pists will occupy themselves with the mtellectual or the spintual 
interests of those with whom, though of the same race and the 
same commonwealth, they can communicate only through an mter- 
preter. What we regard as distortions of our mother-tongue are 
more offensive to us than the widest diversities between it and 
nnallied languages ; and we r^rd a fellow-mtizen who speaks a 
marked provmcial Enghsh with a contempt and aversion wluch we 
do not bestow upon the foreigner who speaks no English at all. 
The unhappy jealousies which have a hundred times defeated the 
hopes of Italian patriots are very intimately connected with their 
differences of language. Every province, every great city, has its 
dialect, often unintelligible, always ridiculous, to the natives 'of a 
different locality; and one finds m the popular literature of Italy — ^as, 
for instance, in the * Sccchia Bapiia ’ — ^frequent exhibitions of a mutual 
hate, apparently imbittered quite as much by differences of speech as 
by nvalnes of interest. Of course, all educated persons know the 
Tuscan, which the great Florentines, Dante, and Petrarch, and 
Boccaccio, made the language of hterature ; but, as Byron says, 

“ Few ItaLans ^edk the nght Etruscan ,” 

and in Sicily the people repudiate not only the Tuscan dialect, but 
the Italian name. Fifteen or tiventy of the provmcial dialects 
have been reduced to writing, and more or less made known by 
the press ; but one only has become a medium of communication 
beyond its own native borders. Every Italian, then, has two lan- 
guages, one for his home, his fireside, his fnends, the narrow plain, 
or valley, or moimtam he calls his country , another, for all the world 
without ; and he bestows the unkindly name of foreigner upon even 
Ins brother Italian whose speech bewrays him as a native of an adja- 
cent province 

The inconveniences of local dialects ate infimte to the people of 
a coimtry divided by them ; and nothing but personal observation 
can enable us to realize the aunojunces of a traveller who, desiring 
to extend his obscnations beyond the sphere of the hotel and the 
museum, and to Icam something of the rural and domestic life of the 
people, finds his curiosity hourly baffled by the impossibility of free 
communication with the humble classes, m many European countnes, 
where the dialect changes almost at every post. 

The philanthropist may extract some consolation out of this cou* 
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liiEion, m the TCflecfaon that the t^ant of a oo^nmty of speech in 
conntncs of ancient, deep-rooted, and fixed institutions, though a 
great, is not an unmixed, evil. -Like the corresponding pecuhanties 
of local costume, occupation, and hahits, it has its use in the scheme 
of I’TOTidence, as a means of checkmg the spread of popular exate- 
meats, and ? too rapid movement of social changes, which, though 
idtimately heneficial, yet, like the rams of heaven, produce their 
best effect when neither very hasbiy precipitated, nor very frequently 
repeated. 

"We cannot, upon either side of the ocean, expect to he exempt 
fern that general law of language which, more than anything else, 
argues it to he man’s work, not his nature — ^the law of perpetual 
change XTan himself is immortal, immntahle His passion% hi*- 
appebtes, his powers, are c'^eiywhere and at all times, in kmd, 
almiBt in d^ree, snhstanbally the same , hnt whatsoever he fashions 
is infimte in vanety of structure, frail m architecture, unstable ra 
form, and transitory in durabon All this is eminently tme of his 
language, and therefore, I repeat, to this law our speech must how 
But we may stall avail ouiselicsof a great variety of means and 
circumstances peculiar to modem society, to retard the decay of our 
tongue, and to prevent its dissipabon mto a mulbtude of mdependent 
dialects. 

The original causK of dialecbo difference are very obscure, and, 
vuth the escepbon of those which depend on the phys-cal influences 
of climate, they are usually very restneted m their temtonal range. 

In conntnes naturally Gilded into numerous distncts separated by 
mountains, nvers, marshes, or other obstacles to free mte^communi- 
cabou, every isolated locahty has usually its own peenhanbes of 
speech, more or less dishnctly marked m proportion as the com- 
mumty is more or less cut off burn intercourse with the nabon at . 
laige As the consfauchon of roads, canals, and other means of 
transport, epens new channels and increased facihtacs of commerce, 
these peenhantes disappear, and m all parts of the dvihzed world 
such mtemal improvements are rapidly extending, and manerous 
local dialects, and even some mdgiendent language^ seem doomed to 
r. speedy exfanchon. 

§ 6. The causes which tend to extirpate existing dialecbc po- 
enhanhes are even more powerfully influenbal in pieventmg the 
formabon of diveisibcs , and the physed character of onr. own 
temtory is such as to encourage the hope that our speech, which, 
if not absolutely homogeneous, is uow employed hy 25,000,000 of 
men, m one unbroken mass, with a uniformity of which ttiere is 
perhaps no oJher example, will escape that division which has shat- 
tered some languages of the Old World into fragments hke those of 
geography of the United States present 
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few localities suited to human hahitalion that are at the same time 
inaccessible to modem improved modes of commumcation. The 
camage-road, the railway, the telegraph, the mails, the newspaper, 
penetrate to every secluded nook,, address themselves to every free 
inhabitant, and speak everywhere one and the same dialect 
IJJ Independently of the inBuences of physical improvement, or rather, 
perhaps, as a frmt of it, there are circumstances m the condition of 
modern society which are coi^tantly active m the eradication of its 
minor differences, and m produemg a general amalgamation of all its 
constituents, and a harmony between all mstrumentahties not m- 
herently discordant. Men, though individually less stationary, less 
attached to locahty, are becmnmg more gr^anous m the mass ; the 
social element is more active, the notion of the sohdanty and essen- 
tial unity of pariicular nations, if not of the race, is more a matter 
of general consciousness ; the mterests of different classes and districts 
are more closely mterwoven ; and the operations of governments are 
more comprehensive and diffused than at any former histoncal epoch. 
Look, for instance, at the mfinence of the monetary corporations 
connected with finance, with internal improvements, with fire- 
insmance, and with manufactures. The negotiability of their capital 
diffuses their proprietorship through wide regions of temtory, through 
all classes ot society. Their admimstration requires frequent com- 
munication between* their ^areholders, and between the direction 
and its numerous agents, as well as with the millions who in one 
way and another are affected ly their operations ; and thus every one 
of these corporations, imschievous as in many respects their infiuence 
IS, sen es as a bond of connexion, a means and an occasion of more 
intimate communication between city and country, rude and culti- 
\ated, nch and poor Add to these our great chanties, the crownii^ 
glory of this age, which combme the efforts, harmomze the sympa- 
thies, and bnng together m free commumon thousands who, but for 
such attractions, had never been led to act or think or speak in 
unison , and further, our pohtical associations, which gather their 
annual myriads to listen to the hving voice of eloquence from the 
mouth of one orator nursed on the banks of the Mississippi, of 
anotlier who learned his English in the lumber camps of Mame, and 
of a third who dwells by the lakes of the great North-west — all 
^I•eakmg, and so all teaching, one dialect of one tongue In hke 
manner, our CJovemment, acting through its army, its navy, its 
re\ enue-semce, its post-office, is contmnally minghng, m all its de- 
partments, the separate ingredients of onr population, commtmmg 
daily with the remotest comers, everywhere emidoymg, and forcing 
bM alike to employ, one form of yntax, one standard of speech, one 
t udiuni of thought. 

§ 7. I believe the art of prmting, and especially the periodical 
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press, tojetlier xritli the general difittsion of ednent 
press alone made possibly is tlie most efficient ms 
producing nnifoimity of language and extirpatmg 
dialect. TTidi modem facilities of transit and trai 
piesent great tendency to centrabzation, tie lead 
ate sure of almost murersal circulation. Th^ are 
more quoted than any other sources of information, 
accuracy of reporters ma&es the newspapers channels 
not the thoughts only, but almost the veiy acce 
speahers, ate published to the nation ; and so swift is ■ 
mnnicatioo, that words uttered to-^y by a great 
Tork are repeated to-morrow m every hamlet of a fe 
as the Spanish peninsula. 

The influence of printmg, and of a general abilitj 
producing, and then Tnnmfeiinin^ a uniformity of dm 
ably and cunously exemplified in the Christian popi 
and Asia Minor. 

The modem Greeks, as they are called, for reasons 
and because of their commnmty of speech, are a p 
group of fragments of peoples, very diveise m their 
much scattered m their abodes, extendmg through thi 
empre, as well as the Hellemc temtoiy proper, 
communities, often separated by wide distances oi 
natural hamers, surrounded hy tribes speaking vei 
gnages, and therefore exposed to contmnal and discor 
of speech , and having, moreover, m general, httle le 
old Hellemc race, no common political mterests, an 
commercial mtercourse Their jonly bond of real tun 
which among them supphes the same place that con 
does m other nations The ancient Greeks, occu] 
locahties, much more nearly alhed m blood, more < 
pohtically, possessmg greater facilities and motives f< 
commumcation, often gathering fiom their remotest 
great metropolitan festivals of Athens, of Coimth, ar 
cities, and, above all, possessed of a oummon bteratur 
damtaes were the daily bread of every Greek mteUi 
not only spoke, but wrote, in dialects distmgnish 
differences of articulation, inflexion, syntax, and v< 
modem Greeks, on the other hand, both spe^ and i 
with entire unifoimity, but, saving some limited th( 
local exceptions, yet with a general simiianty of dia 
seldom found m langu a ges whose temtonal range is 
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thograpliy and tlie same syntax. Like eSects have resulted fmm ! 
the same cause m Germany. The dialects are dymg out, just m 
proportion as the more general dissemination of instruction multiphes 
readers, and encourages the difhision of prmted matter. If pnntmg 
has not yet conferred the same henefit upon Italy, it is because the 
detestable tyranmes under which the peninsula has groaned for 
centunes have fettered the press and excluded the masses Crom the 
advantages of education. Where there are neither books nor journals, 
there can be no readers ; and where language is not controlled and i 
harmonized by hterature, the colloquial speech will be variable, | 
irregular, and discrepant. 

Of all countnes known in history, the North American repubhc 
is most conspicuously marked by the fusion, or rather the absence, 
of rank and social distmctions, by community of mterests, by mces-' 
sant and all-pervadmg mtercommumcation, by the umversal Effusion 
of education, and by abundant facihty of access, not only to the 
pcnodical condmts, but to the permanent reservoirs of knowledge. 
The condition of England is m all these respects closely assimilated 
to that of the United States ; and not only the methods, but the 
instruments, of popular instruction are last becoming the same in 
both 5 and there is a growing conviction among the wise of the two 
gieat empires, that the highest mterests of both ivill be promoted by 
reciprocal goodwill and uurstneted mtercourse, perilled by jealousies 
and estrangement. 

Favoured, then, by the mighty elective afSmtics, the powerful 
haimomc attractions, which subsist between the Amencans and the 
Engbshmen as brothers of one blood, one speech, one faith, we may 
reasonably hope that the English tongue on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, as it grows in flexibility, comprehensiveness, ejqpression, wealth, 
will also more and more clearly manifest the organic unity of its 
branches, and that national jealousies, material nvalnes, narrow 
interests, inll not disjom and shatter that great instrument of social 
advancement, which God made one, as He made one the spirit of the 
nations that use it. 


APPBKBIX. 


OBIGES OF LANGUAGE * 

The woid language, m its most lunited application, is rcstncwd tt 
human articulate speech , tut in its metaphorical use it emtraces 
every mode of communication, by which f^ts can be made known, 
sentiments or passions expressed, or emotions excited "We speak not 
only of the audible language of words, the visible language of wntten 
alphabetic characters, or other conventional spnbol^ whether arbi- 
trary or imitative, the dumb and mdefinable language of manual 
CTgno, of facial expresion and of gesture, but of the language of brutei 
beast and bird , and we apply the same designation to the prompt- j 
mgs of the silent inspiration, and the lessons of the intelligible provi- 1 
dence, of the Deity, as well as to the voice of the many-tongned | 
operations of inanimate nature ' Language, therefore, m its broadest 
sense, addresses itself to the human so^ both by direct mtmtion, and 
throngh all the material entrances of knowledge Every organ may- 

be its vehicle, every sense its recipient, and every form of existence i ! 
speaker. ’ 

Many men pass through hfe without pausmg to inquire whether 
the power of speech, of which they make hourly usage, is a faculty 
or an art — a gift of the Creator or a pamfnlly-acqmred accomplish- 
ment — a natural and umversal possesaon, or a human invention for 
carrying on the intercommumcation essential to social hfe-f ^*e 


• [The remarks form a portion of Mr Marsh's second lecture ; hot, 

as they have so special heanng span the English language, it has been cos- 
udered desirable to insert them at the close of the rrork as an Appendix — En } 
A similar question has been raised with n^rd to the cnes of animals 
which, for certain purposes at least, perform the office of speech About the 
Vgmning of this century, Dames Bamngton, a member of the Royal Socielv, 
tned a senes of espenments to determine bow far the notes of birds were spop- 
taneons and naiform,and how fir dependent on instruction and imitabon The 
rcsnlt (which, however, has been questioned by later ob'errers) was tl-at, 
though there is much difference in flexibility, po wer, and compass of voice in 
b’rds of diffemnt species, yet, in general, tbe note of the bird is that which he 
IS taught in the nest, and with mote or !e.s fehcity of imitation he adopts the 
song of his nurse, whether the maternal bird or a stranger. To wbat extent 
the notes o^ birds, of beasts, of insects and of fi'h (for, in spite of fte prove'-In 
x!I fishes are not diimb)are s gmficaot, it u quite oat of our power to determ re 
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may answer tins query, in a general way, by saying that the use of 
articulate language is a faculty inherent in man, though we cannot 
often detect any natural and nece^ry connexion between a parh- 
cular object and the vocal sound by which this or that people repre- . 
sents it. There can be little doubt that a colony of children, reared 
without hearing words uttered by those around them, would at lengtn 
form for themselves a speech. What its character would be could 
be determmed only by the method of Psammetichus, an expemnent 
too cruel to be repeated by inquirers intelligent enou^ to be interested 
in the result. It is not improbable that a language of manual signs 
would precede articulate words, and it may be presumed that these 
signs would closely resemble those so much used as a means of com- 
mumcation among savages, and which are, to a great extent, identical 
with what have been called the natural signs of the deaf-and-dumb 
If you bring together two uneducated but intelhgent deaf-mutes from 
different countries, they will at once comprehend most of each other’s 
signs, and converse with freedom, while their respective speaking 
countrymen would be wholly unable to commumcate at all. And it 
is often observed at deaf-and-dumb asylums, when visited by natives 
of Polynesia, or American Indians, that the jiupils and the strangers 
very readily understand each other, ITatnre suggesting the same ^*m- 
bols to both. Thus, the savage and the deaf-mnte alike express the 
notion of parity m general, and especially the fraternal relation, by 
joimng and extending the two fore-fingers. The all-ohservmg 
Shakespeare must have remembered this when he made Fluellen 
say, “ As like as my fingers is to my fingers.*’ * In this instance, as 


Colendge, teDacionslj as he adheres to the esseatial disticctioit in kind between 
the fecnlties of the brute and the man, admits that the doff may have an 
analoffon of words (Aids, Apb. ix.) 

All will agree m denying to the lower animals the possession of language as 
a means of mtdlectual disconrse; bat even this conclusion must rest upon 
stronger grounds than the testimony of the ear. Sounds which to our obtuse 
organs appear identical may be infimtdy diversified to the acuter senses of 
tnese inferior creatures, aud there is abundant evidence that they do in many 
instances communicate with each other by means, and in a degree whoUy inap- 
preciable by us. When a whale is strned:, the whole shoal, though widely dis- 
persed, are instantly made aware of the presence of an enemy ; and when the 
g-5vvedigger beetle finds the carcase of a mole, he b.istens to communicate the 
d jcovery to his fellows, and soon returns with hfa four confederates. (Cos- 
ECiESCE. Both dor Keiver, w.) The distinction we habitually make between 
articulate and inarticulate sounds, though sufficiently warranted as applial to 
human utterance, may be nnfotmded with reference to voices addr^sed to 
oiganizations less gross ; and a wider acquaintance uith bnman language ofUn 
tr*dies us that what to the ear is, at fir^ a confused and inexpressive mutter- 
ing, becomes, by some fiimiliatity, an mtell^le succession of agnificant 
t.-*3sds. 

• I rem»mber that when I told * Turcoman, in rsoly to a question wnethc 
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slfiO when tlie savage and tte deaf-mute Iwth express tlic speaking ol 
truth hy ra<^«ins the extended index directly forwards from the lips, 
and the utteance of falsehood by carrying it crookedly sidewise, 
there w-pmg to be some natural analogy between the gesture and the 
thought. So the comcidence, by which they agree m moviiig the 
hand with a rapid circular or spiral motion over the top of the head 
to, mdicate a fool, though less fiimihar, is equally exphcahlo, hut 
there are signs common to the savage and the deaf-mute, or at least 
mutually mtelhgible to them, which are apparently arbitraiy, and 
without any dircoverablc relation to the thing sigmfied 
Tramed as we are to a grave and tmimpassioned manner, it is difS- 
cult for«s to realize that the movements and gestures with which 
Itahan vivacity accompames its social mterconrse are all really signi- 
ficant But, thou^ in the cultivated circles of Italy and oQier 
oountnes of &uthem Europe manual signs are less resorted to, yet 
tel^raphic comminucations by hands, face, feet, the whole person, m 
short, are everywhere kept up as qualifications of animated oral dis- 
course. A. foreigner, therefore, who understands no language hut 
that addressed to the ear, bses much of the pomt of the hvely con- 
veisation around him. Among the lower classes in the Mediterranean 
oountnes the use of signs, with or without words, is very general 
It yon ask an Italian servant who has returned empty-handed firom 
.the post^ofScc whether he has letters for you, he will reply by 
movmg his uplifted fore-fingea: slowly backwards and forwards before 
his nose , while a Greek, under sunilar circumstances, would throw' 
back the head, elongate the face, roll up the eyes, and give a duck 
with the tongue, not unhke the note of a setting hen You sec the 
coachmen, sen ants, and others of the lower classes m Italy, constantly 
oommuiucating by signs, sometimes, mdeed, throwing m a word, but 
often expressing a whole sentence m a silent gesture , and m conver- 
sation, especially on subjects where cauhon is necessary, a speaker 
will often stop m the middle of a penofi, and fiiush his remarks m 


1 was an Eaglistunan, that 1 was an Amencan, he expressed lus notion of the 
iJentity of the two peoples by the same sign 
Itamper, Votjages, 1703, i. 359, says “They (the people of Mindanao) 
jTOBld always be pnusmg the English, as dedanng that the English and the 
Jlindanaians were all one This they exprest by putting their tiro forc- 
prgers close together, and saying that the EDgIi:di and Mindanaians were soir.o, 
S-DT.o, that IS all one.” 


Airrc dfj Fruit de Jean Bonciquant, p. i , c xiv , it is stated 
t^ch knights were taken prisoners by the Torfcs at the Jittle 
01 >iGopoli5, the Conntde Kevers saved Bonciqsaut from execntion by datminz 
bun as a brother, or near ftiend, by the same sign “Si I'advisa Dien tout 
soabtoOTcnt dejoindre let deux dbi^ts etitemhle de set drax mams en re»rd- 
le Ji^t, et fit signe qo’d Iny esloit tomme son propre ^re ct qu'iJ 
le rep'last , Icquel signe U Basat entendit tantfit, et le fit laisser." 
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dumb pantomime. Italian scholars have shoivn that the sign- 
language of modem is very closely analogous to that of ancient Italy, 
to which the classical wnters often allude, and its ongin dates hack 
very far into the night of tune. In an artistic pomt of view, a know- 
ledge of these signs is of considerable mterest, for it serves to interpret 
much of the action in the pictorial compositions of Italian masters 
which would he otherwise hardly mtelhgihle * Besides articulate 
sounds and the language of signs, we have another means by which 
WB often, mvoluntanly and unconsciously, commumcate, or rather 
betray, if not fects, at least the state of onroivn imnds, our thon^ts 
and fpRlmga, prompted by known or supposed facts. I refer here to 
the sjiontaneous action of the muscles of the face, and sometimes ot 
'the whole frame, when we are excited by powerful emotions, or are 
specially mterested m the topic of a conversation which we hear or 
participate in. That much practice may enable any one to control, 
in a great degree, this involuntary expression is imdoubtedly true ; 
but an acute observer of the human face can, m very many cases, 
read what is passmg m the breast of another, in spite of the most 
strenuous efforts to conceal it So much more tmth-tclhng than 
words, in fact, are these self-speakmg muscles to those who have 
studied their dialect, that it is a current adage that language was 
given us to enable us to conceal oui thoughts. 

There is a familiar class of words called imitative, ot, to use a hard 
term, oncm atoTpoeiic, w here there is an evident connexion between 
the sound and the sense. These are all, or nearly all, words de^cnp- 
tive of particular sounds, or acts accompamed by charactenstic 
sounds, such as buzz, crash, gurgle, gargle, hum, whiz, coo, howl. 


* The language of gesture is so wdl nudei^tood in Italy, that, when King 
Ferdinand returned to Naples after the revolutionary movements of 1822, he 
made an address to the lazzarom from the balcony of the palace, wholly by 
signs, which, in the midst of the most tumultuous shouts, were perfectly 
intelligible to his pnblic. He reproadied, threatened, admonished, forgave, 
and finally dismissM the rabble as thoroughly persuaded and edified by the 
gesticulations of the royal Punch, as an Aroencan crowd by the eloquence of a 
Webster. Tbo system of zemeiofogtj, if I may com a word for the occasion, is 
even more perfect^ in Sicily, and it is traditionally affirmed that the famous 
conspiracy of the Sicihan Vespers was orginizcd wholly by facial signs, not 
even the hand being employed. The general use of signs in Italy has grown, in 
a great measure, out of the fact that their swift expressiveness is ofUn better 
suited to the lapid communication required by an impassioned people than the 
flow movement of articulate phrase But there is another reason for the em- 
ployment of a sign-language m the States of the Clinrch, m Naples, and other 
desj/Otic countnes Every mm knows that he is constantly surrounded by 
sp es, and it ts therefore safer to express himself by gestures, whose application 
IS unintelligible to a* listener not already acquaint^ with the subject to wh.cb 
trey refer, and which, besides, cannot be so readily recorded or repeated, even 
fcVen nndeivtocyh 
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"bellow, roar, -wlustle^ Trhjne, creak, duct, gabtle; and, m conversa-? 
tion, we often allow ourselves to use words of this class not to he 
found m the largest dictionaries The remark of a contemporary of Dr. 
Johnson, that much of the effect of his conversation was omng to his 
“ hoiMcow wav.” will be remembered by every one A great modem 
EngBS^eCfollowmg the authon^ of Sidney, has even introduced 
mto verse a word borrowed from the voice of the sheep, when, qieak- 
mg of certam censurable folhes, he calls them “iaainff vamties " 
That these resemblances are in many instances imaginary, appears 
from the &ct that different nations sometimes express the same sound 
by different imitative words Thus, we represent the report of fire- 
arms by the word hangf the Germans by puff, or paff ' and 
Sylvester, m his translation of Du Bartas, pubhshed two centuries 
and a half smee, vsesj)orl,porL, mstead of the modem caw, caw, aS; 
an imitation of the note of the raven * 

There has been much mgemous and plausible speculation upon 
the natural significance of articulate words, and it is at least esta- 
.bhshed that certam elementary sounds are very extensively, if not 
rmiveisiUy, emplcycd to express certam pmnary conceptions The 
subject has not^ however, yet been prosecuted far enough to bimg us 
to very precise results , hut we are probably authonzed to say that, 
as a general law, there does exist, or has existed, a natural connexion 
between the sound and the thing signified, and consequently that 
the forms of language are neither arbitrary or conventional on fte one 
hand, nor accidental on the other, but are natural and necessary pro- 
ducts of the organization, faculties, and condition of man 2^ay, 
some philologists mamtam that the laws of the germination and 
growth of these forms are so constant, that if the stmoture and 
powcis of the organs of speech, and all modifying outward conditions 
affecting the mtemal or external life of a particular race, could be 
precisely known, their entire language might be predicted and con- 
structed beforehand with as much certamty as any other result of the 
action of human faculties Hence it would follow that a resemblance 
between particular radicals or grammatical forms m different lan- 
guages does not prove that one is denved from the other, or that both 


* ^ parsage. cited by Snidas from Cratians, imitating the bleating of sheep, 
has been app^cd to as a proof that the pronanciition of the modern Greeks is 
erroneons, becansc, nccording to their ortho^y, the syllables in question would 
be sounded not ha, ba, but re, rc On the other hand, it might be observed, 
that perhaps the Grecian sheep in the time of Cratinns were of breeds whose 
bleat was as distinct from that of the modern European stock as the croakino 
of what Tassom calls the “syrens of the ditch,” m Western Europe, is from 
that of their aquatic hrethrtai of Athens, whose song, as everv observing trv- 
vdler m Greece can testify, the iBpoteiteicff itodf jcodf of the Anstoiihanic 
comedy so well represents 
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are histoncally referable to aay one original source j but the likeness 
may be simply an instance of a similanty of efirct from the opcratioii 
of similar causes. It -would, therefore, be conceivable that -words 
identical m fonn, yet absolutely new, might even now qinng up 
simultaneously or successively In nations between -which there is no 
nommumcation, and no connesion but that which is implied in umty 
of species and of oi^anization. 'When, therefore, we find m the 
language of the Tonga Islands the verb ma td, io 7ciU, we are not 
authoiized to infer an affimty between that ^ech and the Spamsh, 
which nses matar m the same sense, or the Latin, which has 
m a c t a r e, also of the like signification. We must either refer such 
cases to some obscure law of universal humamty, or agree -with an 
old -writer, who remarks that — 

“The judicious behold these as no regular congnnties, hnt casual 
oomcidences, the hke to which may he found in languages of the 
greatest distance, which never met together since they parted at the 
confusion of BaM; and we may not enforce a conformity between 
the Hebrew and tbe Eng hsb because one of the three giants, sons of 
Anak, was called. A-ht-man/' 

The origm of language is shrouded m the same unpenetrable mys- 
teiy that conceals the secrets of onr primaiy mental and physical 
being We cannot say, -with some, that it is of itself an organism, 
hut we regard it as a necessary, and therefore natural product of 
mtelhgeut self-conscious organization, Tet we do not hebeve that 
the rage of the naturalistic school of philosophy for detectmg law and 
pnnciple where our limited human faculties must he content to 
accept ultimate fact, will ever succeed in pointing out the guo modo, 
the how, of its germination and early development. We know no 
language in a state of formation. So far as observation goes, its 
structure is as complete among the most unlettered savage^ and m 
the remotest period, as in the golden age of Hellenic htcratnre The 
history of its changes we can imp^ectly trace j the law of its 
hemg lies beyond our teach. Its contemporary mutations even elude 
us, and to most of our inquiries into tbe rationale of its forms we 
find no more satisfactory answer than the one given by the quamt 
author of the ‘Behgio Medici,’ in the seventh of his Miscellany 
Tracts — 

Why saith the Italian, Signor, eU the Spaniard, Si, SeSor? 

' Beaose the oae pats that be^(4 the other puts before." ' 

But though the faculty of articulate speech may be consdered \ 
, ^tuxal to man, it difieis from most other human powers, whether | 
/ ,/ organic or incorporeal, m this : that it is a faculty bclongmg to the 
I /race, not to the individual, and that the social condition is essen- 
tifll, not to Its cuUivatiou, but to its existence. Hence, its exercise 
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IS not spontaneons, or in any sense self-taught, as are all purely 
organic processes. Keverthdess, considered in its mode of action, 
the use of the mother-tongue may he n^rded as an instinctive 
function, because it is acquired throng the promptings of natural 
impulses, and without any conscious calculating effort We retam 
no recollection of the process by which we learned to underetand 
and employ onr maternal, speech, at least as respects that portion of 
it which IS mastered m mfant life, and not tai^ht in the artificial 
form it assumes m hooks. In actnal speakmg, the movement, both 
physical and mtellectnal, is as completely automatic and unconscious 
as the action of the nerves, mnsclcs, and tendons, by whose instru- 
mentality the hand is raised or the foot thrown forward We vnU 
the result, and it follows mecbamcally m both cases, so far as any 
conscious operafion of our volition upon the material agencies is con- 
cerned. It IS, therefore, no abuse of words to call the mother-/ 
tongne, as the unlearned often do, our natural language. j 

Speech, fully possessed and absolutely appropriated, is purely* 
subjective, hut it becomes moigamc and foreign when we make it! 
matter of objective stndy, observation, or conscions effort. Learning , 
a foreign language, or even studiously conforming our own to abstract 
rule, IS analogons to those balf-mtellectual, b^-coipoieal processes 
by which we acquire the power of controUmg the action of Ac mvo-, 
luntary muscle^ so as to give movement to parts of the system 
ordinanly quiescent, and speech, like bodily motion, is seldom' 
graceful or fiee, except while its action is spontaneous The 
moment it betrays itsdf as arbficial, it becomes constramed, awkwaid,' 
mel^nt And hence it is that the mother-tongue^ though it may’ 
be for^tten, can never he completely supplanted or supphed by any’ 
other. Those who grow up speaking many languages, very seldom 
acquire a complete mastery over anj of them- They are hnguistic| 
orphans, without a maternal speech, and theynse language not as an} 
oigan, but as an implement.* » 


It is woDdeifbl to what extent purely convenfianal articulate symbols 
may be made to supply the place of s mote natural language, and to serve as a 
means of very vaned commumcaho-i. In most of these cases, the signs agreed 
up«i ninst be considered as stanaing for words, not ideas, and thev are rather 
an index to 6p»«b to a language of themselves Take the exhibitions often 

“ object to one in the secret, a comederate, 
btodfoldtd tr m im adjo nmg room, will instantly name it. A method of com- 
ou^tion m snch cases is to. The patties agree to designate oertam words 

familiar objects, by numerals, and tne 
wi, and thar conrespoading numbers is committed to memorv by 

j ’JP adudmg also the cipher, wiU remesent 

ThiS esciliDg snspic'on, be us^d in asJang the namfrfA^ 

^ ~ w. aod 3 tits, and fnr- 

to r. that the number cotresposding to pen-fei/e w 123 fj,, p'-fotmer 
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when a spectator produces a pen-knife, asks, “ What is this ? " The confederate 
combines the corresponding numerals 1, 2, 3, into the number 123, the answer 
to which ispen-knxfe. Or again, 4, 5, and 6 may stand respecbrely for tell, 
me, and now, and the number 645'fbr pencil. A praal is held up by a spec- 
tator, the conjuror cnes, “Sow, tdi me!” and ttie answer 6, 4, 5 — 645, a 
pencil, 15 at once given I have known this nnmeial rocabulaiy carried up to 
four thousand words, and the pnncipte is capable of almost unlimited variation 
and eztenaon. 
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i«r,442 

Pane* ca-aa, uses and effects o', 

}Xi 

ft.'chas, ’ rrgnms,' 85 
I's'-sa ia laajaase, 143 
Pot**. Tyttaa. 58 

EbG. LA'S. 


Qu3nti*y In prosody, 373 And 
accent in Italian, 371 


B, prontmdaUon of, 355, 477, 
478 

Badlcal forms tecorered inmo- 
dem languages, 236 

Basic, died 193.283 

Beading; geaard. Infinence of, 
on language; 322. 

PtdJtss, obsolescent in Hook- 
as tune, i83. 

Befomaation, the, relations of, 
to Englisb, si8, 314. 

Itetigiaos vocabnli^ of Anglo- 
Sjixoa, >39 338 Amun; 
beatben, 136 

Ettpeet of, tn, tepmper use o^ 
453 

Baptdalie, dunged in mean- 
mg, 273 

Bhyme generally, Lectures 
XXin, AXIV. Orlgia of, 
364 As gnide to p-onuncia- 
Uon, 338 'Why not need by 
ancients; 361 In EngUsb, 
338, 353 Spanisb and Ita- 
lic 353 Exhausted m 
EnglUh, 368, 382, 385, 437 
Jjata to introduction of fo- 
re>gn words, 384. Double, 
37^ 381,382. 

Kbythm in verse, 388 
Bobert of Gloucester, vucaba- 


laiyotc(2. 

Romance iaaguages, 3 
Bomins, sl';^t tmees left of 

tbcmlntlicEngUJilanguage, 

27 

Bono-h Cburdi its iniloeice 

oa the EaglLh language, 39, 

Fu-kln, vocabulasy and syie 

ot 93,94- 


S 

Suto-s dlal'ct of. 154. 

SaU In cbcmlstry, 145. 

Sassbrtt laago:^, disoovety 
oti 2. Its InScencc upon the 

Sdexoc of comparatUc pbi- 

lo'ogy 2. PhUologlcal Im- 
ponaaoeof 74 
Sarra, name o'Xyrc; 53 
Sandadc, Portuguese, siini- 
la' wood In Scaa^LaavIan 
lasgsages, 53 

Saxoa.Oal,4 
Saxon Cnronlcl”, one of the 
cb>'' au'bonties for the 
Saxon onqnest o' Br'taln. 8 

ro Cited ea the sul^ect of 

the Ana o-Srxca cccqcss. of 
Br'jun, 22,23 


Saxons or Sexe their seUt» 
meats In Britain 10 11 
In^iy into their odgln, 1 1, 

22. Derivation of th» i 
name, ii, note See Anglo- 
Saxon 

Saxonicnm Littns, meaning of 
term, 6 

Scandinavian langnages, dui- 
E’on of, 4 FeenUarities oE 5 
StarKhnavkm language^ im- 
partanceof.72. Half rhymes 
in. 492. Changes in, 259 
Fronundation off 337 
Scandinavians. Sec Ibnes 
Saenee.vocabnlaiycff 128, 129 
IJ4, X44. 

Scots, thdr origin and lan- 
gnage,4S 

Scott, Sir TV,, his e3iaiac*e' of 
Sbafton, 493 

Semi-Saxon, period of transi- 
tion from the Anglo-Saxon 
to the En^kh, 17 
Sfetrer, used by Mulcaster for 
iiemttt, 207 

.ShaTrespeare, nationality of, 439 
Vocabnbry of, 93. i8o 
SligR and igtB>sse off 467 
S dnef; Sir P, his opln'ou of 
Englbh, 69 

for ouanlitvor Ti umhg 

Sl^s and symbols, language 
01,488 

Sigurd, Bishop sermon of 430. 
SiX>ee,ttO>,axa.athnice 413 
Skothendfng m Icelandic 
poetry, 395 

Sky tinetured, in Milton, 39 
Slavonic langnages. dlvb'oa 
off 3 

Slide; l<t iff authority fo' 
phtasff 125 

Smith, John, Hlsto-y of Vir- 
ginia. 242. 392. 

Snorri Shirlason, ’Edda 01,79 
Soaety, caprices off affect Uj- 
6n^,45a , 

SJC3 spedal miualng off 423 ■/ 
Somb-Saxons or Sussex, za 
Sonlhry.dted 248. 

Spanish, no influence on Buz- 

the verd, 177 

Spenser's archaisms and U 
cenoes; 368; VersiGcatlou, 
385 

.■^ndfe-tide, female hne, 183 
Stan, pair of, proper exptes- 
onn. 127 

Steam-engine; vocabnlaiy of, 
102. 

Sm*eotyping; InBccnce of 334 
-ifer, tcnnlnaiion in English. 

297, 2s8 217 
Swift, Tocahnlaty off os. 
Sircrd-nde; male Ime, 184 
Synonvms, geaeeaUy, Is-ctu"* 
c-roaeoaslyd im 1 
by Webs»- 499 Di o-aa 

2b: 
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DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN COURSE. 

THE YOTJXG BEGIHNEE’S FIRST lATIH BOOK Conteimng 
(be Kodiments of Grammar, Easy Grammatical Questions and Lx rclses, with Vocabularite 
Being a Stepping-Stone to IMncIpialiiilna, Fart 1 , for Yoong CbUdren. (112 pp ) l>mo 
THE YOUNG BEGINNER’S SECOND LATIN BOOK Contain- 

fng an easy Latin Beading Book. w!th.an Analysis of the Sentences. Notes, and a Dictionary 
Being a biepplng-Stone to Princlpla Latina, Part IL, for Young Children. (93 pp ) 12mo 2S 
PRIXCIPIA. LATIN^A, Paht I. A First CJourse Containing a 
Gnunmar. Uelectn^ and Elsercl-e Book. ^Vlth Vocahnlanes l2nio 3r 6d. 

APPENDIX TO PEINOEPIA LATINA, Part I Additional 
Exeicues, irith Examination Papers I2mo 2S Sd 
PBINCIPIA LATINA, Part n . A BEASC.-a Book Containing an 
IntndncUon to Ancient Mythology and Gei^mphy, Boman Antliimtiea and Histoiy H itU 
Kotos and a Dictionaiy. ISmo 3i 6d 

PRTNCIPIA LATINA, Part IIL A Poetrt Book Containing 
Easy Hexameters and Pentameters, Eelogre Ovidlams, Prosody and Metre. 1st Verse 
Rooh. 12ma 3; 6<1 

PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part IV. Prose Oomtositiok Containing 
Botes of Syntax, irlth Examples, Explanations of Synonyms, and Exercises on the Syntax 
12mo 35 6d. 

PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part V. Short Tares and Akecdotes from 

Aeoem Hisioet, for TexxSLATiox Into Laict Psosn, 12mQ. St 

LATIN VOCABULARY, arranged according to Subjects and Etymo* 
logy; nth a Lattn-Engllsh Bietlonary to Phsdrns, Ooroelins Nepos, and Cesar’ 
(laRlelVar* 13mo 35 6d. 

STUDENT’S LATIN GRASniAB By Dr Wm Smith and T.D. 
HxtA.'M A F(»t 8T0 61. 

S3IALLER LATIN GRA3IMAB Abndged from tbe above 12mo 
CHILDS FIRST LATIN BOOK New and Enlarged Edition 

Comprising Kair>s, Feoxouvs and Adjectives, with the Active Vebbs. With ample 
and varied Practice of the easiest kind. Both old and new ord°r of Cases glien By 
TnEOrHiLcs D Harr, M.A. 16ma 2t 

COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY -With Tables of 

the Bomin Calendar, Measures, 'Weights and Mon'y. M dlnm svo Zis 
SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. With a Separate 
Dictionary of Pcopeb Kanes, Tables of Boman Moneys, &c A new and thoronghly 
revised Edition Square l2mo Is ed 

COPIOUS AND CRITICAL ENGUSH-LATIN DICTIONARY 

Compiled from Onglnvl Sonrees Medinm Svo 215 

SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY Abridged from the 

above work Square 12mo 75 ed 

DR. WM. SMITH’S FRENCH COURSE. 

FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Part L A First French Course, contanun'r 
Grammar, Delectus Lsercises, ard Vocahulanes ISmo 3s 6d. ° 

APPENDIX TO FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Part L Additional 

Exercises and Examination Papers. 12mo 25 6d 

r. PRINCIPIA, Part IL A Reading Book , containing 

History, and Scenes from the History of France 
n ith Grammatical QnesiIon^Kotes, and copioni Etymoli^cal Dlcticnaty l2mo 45 ed 

STUDENTS FRENCH GRAMMAR , A Practical and Historical 
Gram mar _ of_the Fieacb Inngnigc. By C IlEBON-WaiL. With Introdnefon 
H Litter. PosiSto €s 


by 


SMALLER GR.4.5rM.\R OF THE FRENCH 
Abridged from tbe above work. l2mo St ed. 


L-INGUAGE 


[CSontinued 



DR. WM. SMITH’S GREEK COURSE. 

INITIA GK^CA an Introduction to Greek, comprehending Gram- 

mar. Uckclu*! an>l bxercis- Buok IVitli Vo nbnlanes 12mo 3s Cd 

APPENDIX TO INITIA GEiEOA. PabtL Addition.d Exercises, 

Exmiinalion Papers ana Easy Reading Lessons, with the Sentences anal} sr-d 12ino 2s 6d 
INITIA GE^OA. Paut IL A EnADisG Book Contauung Shout 
Tale.-, A' EOnorts, Eaiilfs, Mithologe, and Gni’Ciu, Uistost Arranged in a 
8}<'iemati„ Progres-im. with a L»\icon 12aio 3* 6'i 

INiriA GEiECA Paut m. Gueek Prose Composition Con- 
taining the Knicd lT syntax, with coplons Examples and Exircis^ 12mo 3; Ccl 

i STIjDBNTS GEEEK GEA2QIAB By Professor Ccbtius and 

Dr M'm Smith Post St o Gr 

SMALLEE GEEEX GEA2DIAE; abridged from the" above \sork 

12mo 3! id 

THE ACCIDENOE OE THE GEEEX LANGUAGE extracted 

from the above work. 12mo 2< Gd 

PLATO The ApoiiOGT of Soobates, the Cuito, aso Pabt of the 

Fhaido, with Kotes 12mo 3s Gd 

CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OP MYTHOLOGY, BIOGEAPHY, 

and GCOGUAPUy AVith 750 Moodents Medtnm Svo 18r 

SMALLEE OLASSIC^Ui DICTIONARY FOR JUNIOR CLASSES 

Abridged from the abot e work. With 200 Woodcuts Crown Svo 7* • d 

SilALLER DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN AN- 

TIQUITIES iLbridged from the larger work With 200 Woodents Crown Svo 75 6d 


DR. WM. SMITH’S ENGLISH COURSE. 

PRDIAEY HLSTOEY OP BRITAIN FOE ELEMENTARY 

SCHAILb Edited bv Dr War Smith 12mo 2s Gd 

A SCHOOL MANUAL OF ENGLISH GBAAEMAR -With 194 

Kxerciscs and Appendices By Dr Wh SinraandT D Hall, M A. Eighth Edition, care- 
fully revivd Ssmo 3s Cd 

A PETSIARY ENGLISH GBAAniAB FOR ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS, with numerous Exercises and carefully graduated Parsing Lessons Ba^ 
upon the above work. By T D Hall, M A. IGmo 1* 

A MANUAL OF ENGLISH COiMPOSITION. With Copious 

lUuatrations and Practical Lxcrci5»3 Bj T D Hall, MA 12010 3* Gd 

A SCHOOL MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, Phtsioai, 

AOD PoLtricAL. By Jono Richaudsox, M A. (400 pp ) I’ust sro Ss 

A SMALLER MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Foe 

Schools AMD Yoclo Fcnso-iS byJoBX Bichacosos.M A.(290pp) iGmo 25 Gd 

DR. WM SMITH’S GERMAN COURSE. 

GERMAN PBINCIPIA, Pabt L A First German Course ; contain- 
ing a Grammar, Dclcttn«, Extr ise Book, and Vocabnlaries 12mo 35 Cd, 

GER^L\N PRINCIPIA., Pabt IL A Reading Book, contamin"' 

Faelis, SroPiES, and A'fciiote-, Satceal HisTonr, and Sce'-es from the IIisi*in.? 
of Gecvaxt V ith Grammatical Qnestions, Notes, and Dictionary Kew and retl^ 
Edition 12mo 3j Cd 

PRACTICAL GER^LSN GRA3DL\.R With a Sketch of the 

HU'orlcal Developm'mt of the Language and its Principal Dialects Post Svo 35 Gd 


DR. WM. SMITH’S ITALIAN COURSE. 

ITALIAN PEI^iCIPIA, Papt L A First Italian Course, containing 
a Gramms-, D-V^rtu-, tz-rci'e B-xik, with Vocabularies, and Materials for Italian Convex 
eatfon Bv Sioxou Ricci 12mo 35 cd 


1TALI.\N PRINCIPIA, Pabt IL A First Ifaiim Reading Book, 

epnuining Fab.»*, An<«l'.t«, Hi* o-j, and pA«igi>s from tb- be*t Italian Anthor-, with 

Graamai'cil Questions, Notes, and a O^plonsttymJjglcal Dictionary. 12 nw 35 Gd. 




MR, MURRAY'S LIST OP SCHOOL BOOKS, 


Scripture and Chureli Sistorij. 

THE STUDENT’S ODD TESTA'MENT HISTOEY. 
From THE O EATJO'. o? the 'W osi d to the Retebn or the 
Ibss FEO.i CAfwm AVith -uj Introduction to tlie Booljt of 
the Old lestameiiE By PHILIP SMITH, B A. With 40 Maps 
and Woodcuts. (€30 pp) PostEvo jx 6ti 

THE STUDENT’S ETEW TESTAMENT HISTOET 
With aJv Introolction, co .taim g the Co «NEcno % ov the 
Otn A^D XEtt TESTA?tE‘.TS By PHILIP SMITH, B A IVtth 
' 30 Maps and Woodcuts (63opp) PostSvo js 6<i 

THE STUDENT’S ELANUAD OE ECCDESIASTICAD 
HISTORT. A Htstory of the Chri-sttan Church fro n the Ttne» of 
the Apostles to the Re'ormation Bj PHILIP SMIIH, B A. a sols 
Post Si o fs td each. 

Part I —a d 30—10013. (634 pp ) VTith Woodcuts 
P..ftT II — ^A.D 1003—1614. (744 pp ) With R oodcuts. 

THE STUDENT’S MANUAD OE ENGLISH CHUHCH 
EtSTOET ByG G PERRY, JL A, Canon of LtncoW =^oIs 
•js (d each. 

3st PeneJ. From the Planting of the Church in Britain to the 
Accession of Henrj VllI d 596 — xss>3 (576 pp ) 
snd Pened Trom the Accfisstos or Henrv VIII to the 
Silencing of Contocation n the Eighteenth Ce* Tur\ {a d 1509— 
t 7 t 7 ) Wss PP ) 

THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OE THE EmCDENCES 

OP CHRJSlHAKiarr By HE>*RY W.\CE, DD Post St o 

[/« FrtparaUen 

» 


Ancient History. 


THE STUDENT’S ANCIENT HISTOET OF THE 
EAST From tne Earliest Tunes to the Conquests of Alexander the 
G'eat, ircludng Cgjpt, jlssjria, Babjlo-ia, Media. Persia \«a 
Mino”, and Phomioa. Bj PHILIP Sull H, B A. With 70 Wood- 
cats. (6c3pp) PostSio yj 6cf 

THE STUDENT’S HISTOH'Sr OF GREECE. pROSt 

THE EsREIEST flllES TO THE RO-IAN CONQUEST. With CnaptCtS 
on the His'ot of Literature and Art. B> MM SMITH, D.C.U 
M'lth Colo jred Maps and Woodcuts (640071) Pose Si o is Sd 
*,* QutsOers cn tlit Stt-dsnCs Greece " lamo bj. 

THE STUDENT’S HISTOBir OF EOME. From THE 
Estucst Ti-trj! to thc EsTArLtsiftes t or the EiirtkE. With 
Chapters on the Histo^ of Literature ard Art. BiDeo LIDDELL 
Mlin Coloared Map and Wooccu's. (635 pp ) Post Svo yj fed 

THE STUDENT’S HISTOE-ST OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIBS. Froi* the EsTACt.is*<'tENT of the Euwe to the 
ACCESSIO' or Coi*. ones, A n i2o PostSi-o. Uk Pre/antlioK 

THE STUDENT’S GIBBON: Ax Epitome or the 
Hisrorv or the Decmn'e and Faee of the Ro-tAv Ei'fife. 
By EDWARD GiBBOX. Ineo-po-aring the Researches 0^ Recent 
IL'-'o’aias. V, ith loo Woodcuts (700 pp ) Po^-t Zro ys Cd 


JUX HmXXAY’S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Ell 


SHE STXWSNT’S HtSTOBY OP MODEElf ETTBOPE 

From the CaptiiKe or Cosstantinoflesv toe Ttoks, 1453 , 
TO THE Treaty of Bebus, 187S Bj RICHARD LODGE, St A , 
Fellotv of B X C., Oxford (800 pp ) Post 8vo 7* W 
" Z^odse has treated this fndc subject fn a broad and tnteUi^nt spirit. 

While his pages a^^nd in facts, he hainot been content to a tncrc 
crowded &ummao ofetcnis he presents us with many sound and woughv 
fol remartui on the tendenaes of each of h« penods. His is firm and 

be never loses his vrav amidst a multitude of detmis abme all, we 
Mteve that v*e are justified in sapngthat ms minutely accurate, —ye imal 
ef^tteaixen 

THE STHHEET’S HISTOEE OP ETOOPE ETOINO 
THE trtT> T>T.v. AGES By HENRY KALLAM, LL.D 
( 650 pp) PostSro 71 


France. 

THE STTrDENT’S HISTOKP OP PEAEOE. From TUB 
Eartiest Times to the Fael of the Secovo Empire. With 
No*es and lUustraUons on the Institutions of the Couiitiy Bi W H 
1ERVIS, M A Wth 4 Coloured Maps, and Woodcuts (jf “ ' 
'cstSio 74 6J. 


Geography and Geology. 

THE STXrDENT'S PCAHTrAI. OP AECIENT GEO- 
GHAPHX E> CA^o^ SEVAN, M A. With 130 Woodcuts 
(710 pp ) Post 8 vo ji 6d 

THE STXrXDcET’S HLKSTJAh OP SIODEEH GEO- 
GHAPHY, Mathe-mticu, Pinsicti, \nd Descpiptoe. Bi 
CanovBEVAN.M L Bith >30 Woodcuts (634pp) PostSio ys 611 
THE STXnJENT'S GEOGRAPHT OP BEITISK 
Iin>U, PouTiCAL AND PiivsicAi- Bj GEORGE SMITH, LL.D 
BithMaps Post 810 js 6d 

THE STHDENT’S EHEMEKTS OP GEOEOGT By 
Sir CHARLES LYELL, F R.S A New Edition thoroughly 
tevistd hj ProrassoR P MARTIN DUNCAN With 600 Wood- 
eats Post Si o gt 

physical GEOGBAPHYT. By MARY SOMERVILLE, 

yth Edmon, corrected and reviscA Post 8 to pr 





4 Jim MURRAY'S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Dr. Wm. Smith's Smaller Manuals. 

These 'Worhs have been dravm up for the Ziovrer Fonns, at thereqnest of 
several teachers, “who regwre more elementary books than the SIUAEKX’S 
EISTOFIC^I. HAinTALS. 

A SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY OF THE OLD 

AND THE HEW TESTAMENT. I’. Tiipee Divisions —I Old 
Testament Historj 11 Connection of Old and Kew Testaments 
111 Xew Testament History to > n 70 Ddtted by WM SMITH 
With Coloured Maps and 40 Illustrations (370 pp ) i6mo jr 
This booh IS intended to be used v ith, and not m the place of, the Bible. 
" Students s ell knot thesalueof Dr Wm Smith's larger Scripture IIis- 
toij This abridgment omits nothing of importance, and is presented in 
such a hands form that it cannot fad to become a valuable aid to the less 
learned Bible Student "—PtafU'i Magaane 

A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST. 

hPOM THE EAPUEST Tt.lES TO THE CONQUEST OF ALEXANDER 

THE Gpeat By PHILIP SMITH, B A. With 70 Woodcuts 
(310 pp) idmo 3J 6rf 

“ This b^f> i« designed to aid the studj of the Scriptures, bj ptacing in 
their true histo-ical relations those allusions to Egypt, Assj na, Babs Ionia, 
I'hecmaiu and the Medo-l'ersian Empire, v hich form the background of the 
history of Israel from Abnhan to >ebemiah. The p-esent work is an in- 
dispensable adjunct of the ‘ Smaller Scnp'ure History ,’ and the two have 
been! mten expressly to be used together ” 

A SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE Fpom the 

Earliest Tives to the Eoma' Conqlest. By WM SMITH. 
With Coloured Maps and 74 Woodcuts (eSS pp ) rdmo 3/ ^ 

This liistoiy hns been dra m up at the request of ser cral teachers, for the 
use of low er forms ek-men.aty pupils The ’able of contents presents a full 
analysis of the s O'k, and has b-en so arranged, tliat the teacher can frame 
from It OLEsnONs fop the es-A'iinatio of his class, the answers to 
V hich will be found in the corresponding pages of the volume. 

A SMALLER HISTORY OF ROME Fkom tile 

EaPLIEST Tl-tPJ to the nsTASLISHltENT OF THE E-Il IRE. BV 
WM SMITH, D C.L SVith Coloured Jlap and 70 Woodcuts. 
(324 pp) lOmo 3r fjd 

The “ Smaller Hisio*y of Rome" has been written and arranged on the same 
p’an, and v ith the same object, as the " Smal’er Histoiy of Greece.” Like 
ihatv-orh 11 cooipnses srporate chapters on the ins itutions and literatuie 
of the coun’nes with v hich it deals. 


SMALLER CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY With Trans- 
lations from the Ardent Poets, ard Questions on the Work. Bv H. 
R. LOCKV, OOD ^\ Ith 50 Woodcuts (300 pp ) iCmo y M 


ral'y recessary to enable .hem to uniers’and the class al'us onsthesmav 
r-eet v • h m p-ose o-poe'-y and toapprecate the meanings of v oel^ofan. 

A eartfu! , r-^ared set of qlestio- s is appended, the ans /rers to which 
r-iS be focca ta the coTespondng pages o' the volumt. 
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6 MR. MURRA TS LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Dr. Win. Smith’s BibUeal Dietionaries. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE • comprising its 
Antiquities Biography, Geograph\, and Natural History 
By Various Writers Pelted by WM SiMlTH, D OL and LL D 
With Illustrations 3 vols (3158 pp ) Medium 8vo £$ 5s 

" The most complete, learned, and trusturorth} v orl of the kind hitl crto 
produced "—Aiktuaum 

A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. Cou- 

densed from the larger Work. For Families and Students With 
Maps and 300 Illustrations (1039 pp) 8\o cis 

A Dictionarj of the liih’c, in some form or another, is indispensable for 
eim familj To students in the Universities, and in the Upper Forms 
at Schools, to private families, and to that numerous class of persons who 
desire to arrive at remits simpl}, this Coscisc mcnossm will, it is 
believed, suppl) all that is necessary for the elucidation and explanation of 
the Bible. 

A SMALLER DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 

Abridged from the larger Work For Schools and Young Persons. 
With Maps and lllustritions. (620 pp ) Crown 8vo 7s Ca 

" An invaluable service has been rendered to students m the condensation 
of Ur Wm Smith s Bible Dictionary The work has been done as onlj a 
careful and intelluient scholar could do it, which preserves to us the essential 
scholarship and value of each article.'’— Bnfw/i Quarterly Rentsu 


The two following I-f 'orhs are rniended, io fnmtsh a complete accotmi 
of the leading personages, the Inshfutions, Art, Social Life, 
Writivs, and Contioveisies of the Christian Church from the 
time of the Apostles to the Age of Charlemagne Th^ commence 
at the period at whiJi the "Dictionary of the Bible" leaves off, 
and form a contmvation of if. 

A DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
The History, Institutions, and Antiquities of the Christian Church 
Edited by WM S&IITH, D C L , and .Vrchdeacon CHEETHAM, 
DD With Illustrations zvols Medium Svo S'ii'ss 6d 

" The w ork before us Is unusually well done A more acceptable present 
for a candidate for holy orders, or n ir ore v aluable book for any library , than 
the 'Dictionarv of Christian Aniiquit>es' could not easily be found' — 
Salitriajr Rmevr 

A DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, 
IiITEBATXIBB, SECTS, AND DOCTRINES Edited by 
WM SMITH, DCL, md HENRY lYACE, DD Vols I, 
II , and III Medium 8\o 31J M each { 7 V» be completed in 

Alois) 

*' The value of the wor,. arises, m the first place, from the fact that the 
covnbutors to these volumes have diligemly eschewed mere compilation 
In these volumes we welcome the most important addition that K-is been 
made for a century to the bis'orcal library of the En 'lish theological 
s’ude"t."— TTir 1 
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Dr. Wm. Smith’s Latin Dictionaries. 


“I eornaer Sr Wm SmlUi’c Slctloiuirlet to Mve conferred a great and laitlng 
ecnlce on tSe came of classical learning in ibis country "—Sean USBELS 

"IliaTe fonnd Sr Wm. Smitli'a Satin Sietionaiv a great convenience to me Z 
think Uiatlie liaa been very jndiciom in vrimt he has matted, as 'weU as Triiat he 
has inserted."- Sr SCQVT 

A COMPLETE LATiN-ENQLISH DICTIONARY Based 

ON THE WoRks OP roBCELt-iNj AND Frfosd Wjth TaWcs of ths 
Roman Calendar, Mca<;urcs, Weights, and Monev. ByWM SMITH, 
C C.L and LL D (1200 pp) Medium 8vo air 

This work aims at performing the same sen ice for the Eatin language as 
I iddell and hcott’s l>exicon has done fo- the C>rcck. Great attention has 
been paid to ntymo1oe},in which department cspcciallj this work is ad- 
mitted to maintain a supenontj oterall existing lAtin Dictionaries 

"Dr Wm Smith's ‘ Latin English Dictionarj ’ is lifted, b} its indepen- 
dent merit, far abote companson with an} school or college dictionary 
commonly in use."— froniiiirr 

A SMALLER LATIN-EN6LISH DICTIONARY, wmi 

A Separate Dictiosarv of Proper Nades, Tables op Roman 
MoNEts &.C. ^ .£//»/«»», Edited bj Prof T D HALL iTie 

Etymological portion by JOHX K- IHGILAM, LL.E. Square lama 
yr 6ti 

This edition of Dr Smith's ‘Smsller Latin English Dictionaiy* is to *1 
great extent a new and original \\ ork. £t cry article has been carefully 
revised The improvements introduced fall mainly under the following 
leads — 

1 A much larger number of the examples given are actually translated 

2 Zlany articles have been re cast, and not a few entirely.re written 

3. Alt the etymological articles have been revised, and the greater part of 
them re vv rilten 

4. y eiy great care has been taken to ensure accuracy in the quantitiesv 

5 Short notes on synonymous v cr>s have been introduced in a large 
nimhcr of cases 

6 J he Index of Sroper Names bas been largely increased, and additional 
information giv cn. 

A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL ENGLISH-LATIN DIC- 
TIONARY. Compiled from Original Sources By WM SMI'TH, 
DCL and LUD , and THtOPHILUS D HALL, M A. 
(970 pp) Medium 8vo 21s 

It has been the object of the Authors of this Work to produce a more com 
plcte and mere perfect Lnclisk Latin DicnosARV than yet exists, and 
ev cry anicle has been the result of original and independent research 

tach meaning is illustrated by examples from the classical writers, ard 
those pi rises are as a gereral rule given m both English and lAtin. 

A SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. Abndged 

from the above Work, for the use of Junior Classes feio no 1 
Square irrao js (xi * 
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dr. Wm. SmWi*s Educational Series. 


••Ihe eeseal exeeUcsee of the beshe isclntled in JSx Horray i ednea* 
tiosal sfnes is «o tuuversally aetasowledged as to give in a mat ygre e 
the staag) of atnt to the ■worts of vehich It consists ~ECHOOliHiSIEB. 

jlSTTKODUCTIOlf TO THE LATIS COUESE 


TTTP. TOTOG BEGnmEWS BEBST liATIW BOOK: 
cossamin^ the Budunentsof Gismmar, Eai? Cianusaucal Qoe^ns 
ard Esercisev, vtiih Voohubnes. Being a Stepping Stone to “ftin- 
opia l^ina,** Part I , for Young Cluldren. (11a pp ) lamo. » 
•pvrv. YOGNG BEGINIIEE'S SECOND hMUTS 
BOOK connunin; an eas> t^tin Reading Bool., ■with an Anajysfe 
of the Sentences, Iiotes, and a Dicnonaty Beug a S^eppiag Stone 
to“f*TineipiaIaitina,"Kui II .forYoungOaldten ^Spp}zanio ar 


Latin Course. 


BEINCIPIA IjSlTINA, Bart 1 First Lativ CotrhsE 

Giammar, Deltcuis, Exercises, and Vocalmlants. (aidnp > lamo 3» 6* 
The main object of this wo'b is to enable a Beginner to na the Declensiors 
and Cenjujpuionsthotoiigblymhiscienior), to learn their osagebj eoastmct 
ing sarple sentences as soon as be commences the studj ot the language, 
andtoaccv-imjiaiegiadmin) as'ocfcof usefolwords- 
The Cases of the Aoens, Adjectiivs, ano Aoiouns are so arranged that 
the work can be csed with canal advantage by those who prefer either the 
Fubbc School 1 timer or ihe older arrangement. 

ABEENDIX XO BBINOIEIAI.AIINA, Bart 1 . Containing 
AddmonalExerciseSjWiih Ezatnnation Papers. (sa5pp)»mo u &f 
BEINCIBIA LATINA, Bart H. Reading Book. An 
Introduction to Anaetvt Mythologj,Geogtaph>, Roman Antiquities, 
and Kistoiy IVithAotesandaDiaionaiy (s&pp) inmo gr &/ 


BKCNCIBIA LATINA, Bart IH Poetet i Easj 
HexameteisandPentametets. a. Eclogae Ovtdtanab g. Prosody and 
Metre. 4. First latm Verse Bool,, {ifopp) jamo jr 6ed 

BBINCIBIA LATINA, Bart IV Prose Composition 

Rules of Synmx, -mth Examples, Explanatioas of Synonjans, and 
Exerases on the Syntax. (194 pp ) lano y 6# 

BBINCIBIA LATINA, Bart V Short Tales avo 
A’-ecdotes ffom Ancient HtsTort. fop TEANsLariON into 
Latin Prose, (toapp) laiao gr 

LATIN-NNGLISH VOCABDLABV. Anangedaccor&ngto 
Subje^ and Etyinologj with a Latm Engluh Dicttonarj to Phasdrus, 
Conie]iusftepo5.andCats3rs‘'GallicMar” (igopp;} irmo y 6 d. 
THE STXTDENT’S LATIN DBAimAB FoR THE 
-i: ® Higher Foems ts School By 
IIM SMITH, IL-G and T B HALL Ttirteenth Edthon. 
tf ercvghly rc-^ied and ferity •^rxtUr (450 pp ) Post 8 to 6j 

SEIACLEB Latin GBANIBAB for the middle and 
Lower Fopss AVw erd ilnvtsf'^y re~tsed Eaiuer (sCoppl 
Jsmo, oJ 


TACITDS, GER.MANIA, Agricola, and First Book of 
the Annais. M trt English Notes. «ajo gr 6/ 

A*0» IKSJt Ulcdlt AtmiEN-ncATEO TEACBEES «■ a//K s'l-TS. 
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Greek Course. 

rKTITIA &I 12 ECA, Part I. A First Greek Course, 
containing Grammar, Delectus, D\eicise Boole, and Vocabularies 
(284 pp) lamo 3s 6tl 

*,* T/ie fresmt BdiUou has istit •ztry ihemtghly raised, etA manj adailtans 
and imjraremenis hats been introdnud. 

The creat object of this tiorhias of the "Fnncipia Latina,” is to mahe 
the study of the language as casj and simple as possible, by ipiing the 
grammatical forms onlj as th'y are 'vianted,and by cnibhng tbe pupil to 
tnmslate from Greek into English and from English into Greek as soon ns 
he has learnt the Greek characters and the T irst Uedension. For the con , 
nenienceof teachers the cases of thenouns,&c., are gisen according to the 
cndinarj grammars as r-ell as according to the arrangement of the Publ c 
Schools Latin Fnmer 

APPEISTDIX TO INITIA GEiECA, Part 1. Containing 
Additional Exercises, uith Examination Papers and Easy Reading 
Lessons with the Sentences Analysed, sening as an Introduction to 
IviTlA Grjcca, Part II (iiopp) lamo as 6if 

INITIA GE^CA, Part H. A Reauing Book. Con- 
taining short Tales, Anecdotes, Fables, Mythology, and Grecian 
* History. Witha Le’^icon. (220 pp) lamo y Sd 

UTITIA GE.ZECA, Part HI Prose Composition’, 

Containing the Rules of Syntax, with Copious Examples and Exer* ' 
OSes. (202 pp] tamo y 6d j 

THE STUDENT’S GEEEK GEABiOLAE. FOR THE I 
Hichek For-is By Ppofessor CURTIUS Edited by M. 
SMITH, DC L. (386 pp) Post 8x0 6r 

The Greek Grammar of Dr Curuus is acknowledged by the most cot- 
petent scholars to be the best represeniati e of the present advanced state 
of Greek scholatshipi It is, indeed, almos* the only Grammar which 1 

exhibits the intoions of the Imguage in a reall, scientific form , while its < 

extensi e use in schools, and the high commendations it has rcceixed fnm 
practical teachers, are a sofHaent proof of Its excellence as a school book. 

It is suipnsing to find that many of tbe public and private schools in this 
country continue to use Grammars wh ch igno-e all the improvements and 
discoveries of irodern philo'ogy 

A SHADLEE GEEEK GEAHKAE For niF. Middle 
A\B Lower Foitsts Abridged from the -beve Work. (220 pp ) 
lemo y M. 

THE GEEEE ACCIDENCE. E\traclecl from the ahote 

Work (123 pp) 121^0 2t M. 

PLATO: The Apology of Sockatf.s, the Crito, an'd 

Part of the Pka'do: vith Notes in English from Stali-Ba..,!, 
kcitt-EiEEi’ACHEf’s Introdrcttons 1242 yp ) lairo y 6d 

V A>r U h-i fy AVTnESnc.sTEO Teachefs er affUeahen. 
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French Course. 


ESENCH PBCTCSIEIA, Part I. A IlRST rRESCH 

Cob'SSE, containing Gnmniar, Delectus and Exercises, with Vocsii.- 
lanesandMatcnalsfo-FreachCbniersation (aospp) «mo y 

This wort has been compiled as the repeated request of numetous teachers 
e-ho,fiadms the “ Fneapm lauca** and " Imtia Grasca” ihe tonal tceU fa 
ttmrtog Lotto orj Gmh, are annoes to obtain equall) elemental; French 
boobs on the same plan. There a an obvious caio in studying a new 
language on the plan with which the lear’cr is already tanuhar The mam 
object IS to enable a beginner to acquire an accurate fcaotvledge of the chief 
gramsiatieal founs, to learn their usage by constructing simple sentences as 
soon as be commences ^e s udy of the language, and to accumutate 
gradual]} a s ocb of tetrds useful in comersation as trell as in reading 

APPEEDrSt SO PBENCH PBINCrPIA, Part I. Con- 
taining Add> lonal Exercises ard Exatsination Papers, (no pp } 
jatao ar 61’ 


PBENCH PEINCIPIA, Part H. A Readito Book 
C ontaining Fables, Stones, ard Anecdote^ XatumI History, md 
Scenes fron the Hisloiy of France. With Gtanmatical Questions, 
Xo'es, and cop ous Etymological Dictionaiy (376 ppi.) jatpo 416 / 

PHEJTCH PEINCIPIA, Part HI. Prose Compositio\ 
Coalatmng a Systematic Course of Exercises oa the Syn.ax. uith the 
Principal Ko'es of Syntax, ismo y 6 d 

THE SPTOENP’S PEENCH GEAIiniAE: PRACTICAL 
ANaHisToxiCAU FoRTiiEHiOKExFoqjis By C. HERON-WALL, 
with IvTPODtCTioN by SJ Littre. ( 4 ip>pp} Post Evo. fir, 

ThisGranr-aristhe'workofapiactical teacher of twenty years’ eXpen 
e-ce in ic-cH rg English hots. It has beta his spemal mm loyrodnce a 
book which would work well in schools where Latin and Creek fo-m the 
p-iropal subjects of stud. 

This book ^av hole is qujie a monun-ert of French Giammar, nnd 
^■■t fad 10 become a sjindarf wcik la hig>w3aas teadijigi”— S'hiri 
E^ordChrmteU 


tlwa by quoting what M Utire saysof it m an intioduetoty letter — ‘ I 
ba« carefully testri the ptinapal parts of your work.ard Iiave been con 
pW’y «a K*ied Wi h the accuracy a.-d curreciress which I fo.rd -berc.'"— 
aa'i riaj Rr—rs 


A SaCAIJiES PEENCH GEAHPLAB. FoR THE 
Mihdle ano Lower Foi-m-o Abridged from the above Wc-k- 
(eyepp.) isno jr 

V KtyivjUUlli Avxmxncxna TSAaittsctt off I fshas. 
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German Course. 

aERTSXAN PBUTCIPIA, Part I A First German 
Course. Containing a Grammar, Delectus and Exercise Booi:, mth 
Yocaimianes and matenais for German Conversation (244 pp) rzmo. 
3 » 6 if 

•,* 77ie fnsmt tdtUan has taiJtrgoite a r/ry cartful recitim, and vartma 
smfmtmmts and oddtltoas hart ireti inireductd. 

Thisnorkis on the same plan as the “French Fnneipia," and therefore 
requires no further description, except in one point. Difienng from the 
ordinary grammars, all German words are printed in Roman, and not in 
the old German characters , and as the Roman letters are not onlj used by 
many modem German writers, but also in Gnmm's great Dictionary and 
Grammar, there seems no reason a h\ the beginner, especialli the natiaeof 
a foreign country , a/ho has leamt his oaaai language in the Roman letters, 
should be any longer debarred from the adiantage of this innoaation. It is 
bdiea ed that this alteration wtU facilitate, more than at first might be sup- 
posed, the acquisition of the language. Rut at the same time, as many 
German boohs continue to be printed in the German characters, the exer- 
cises are printed in both German and Roman letters. 

GEBMAIT PBINCrPIA, Part U. A RE/VDING Book. 
Containing Fables, Stones, and Anecdotes, Natural History, and 
Scenes from the History of Germany With Grammatical Questions, 
Notes, and Dictionary (272 pp } tamo yr. 6<f 

PBACTIOAL GEBMAIT GBAJOIAB. With a Sketch 
of the Histoncal Development of the Language and its Pnncipal 
Dialects. (240 pp ) Post 8vo gr 6<f 

*.* Keys may h fad by AuTHPvnatTro Tz.kcuzss maffUcalian, 


Italian Course, 


ITAI/IAIT PBUTCIPIA, Part I. A First Italian 

Cotisy Containing a Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Boole, with 
Vocabulanes, ard hlatenals for Italian Conscrsation By Sicson 
RICCI, Profestor of Italian at the City of London School (288 pp ^ 
tamo ST Cd 

I TAT jIAIT PBENCIPIA, Part U. A First Itai ian 
Readi* c-Eook, cortainrag Fables, Anecdotes, History, and Passages 
from the best Italian Authors, with Grammatical Questions, Notes, 
and a Copious Etymological Dictionary By SicsoR RICCI itmo, 
%s td 

r rys tray U had by AvTnnsncAixt) Te-Schess mi affUeaUon. 
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English Course. 


PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for Eleraentaiy 
Schools 'Wiih J 34 Exercises and caitfuUy giadnaied parang lessons 
BiT D HALL, M A. fisopp) tfimo ir 
This M od: aims at the cleases. ana simp'est statement pasdUe of the 
fiist pnnaples of EnghshGrammar for the use of childnn bom about eight 

*e doubt whetGer any gtammar of equal site could give an rtroducSion 
to t&o Engtish language more clear^conasetand faUtbanthiSv”''**>If aithmsit. 


A SCHOOL MANUAL OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
W ith 194 Bxercists B) W 2 ^I SMITH* D C.I*f and X D HAL!/* 
iLA- With Appendices Eighth Edition, cairfuMy revised* (570 
pp) PostSvo y 

This \\ ork has Seen prepared vrith a ^aal new to the reeuirements of 
Schools in whidi English, os a lr^r£Un^uagt,ii s^-stematicaU^ tao;;ht,'ind 
difers from most modem grammars m its tboreughI> practical character 
A distxngutshmg featore of the book m the constant appeal for every usage 
to the autbonti of Standard English Authors. 

"An adtmrahle English Grammar M e cannot give it higher praise than 
to say diat as a s»ool grammar it is the best in this country There 
tsa irore complete and systematic treatment of Syntax than in an} other 
works of the kind. It ts a work thoroughly well dene.’*<— £n$hs^ Ch unhmatL 

%* JCeyt may tt / aS ^ AtjTHCKTtc\TCD Teachers cnaf/hcaiiott 

A MANUAL OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION With 
Colons IHustrations and Practical Exerases. Suited equally for 
Schools and forPnvate Students of English. ByT D HALL, M A. 
(azopp) zama y 

**Mr Hah $* Manual' IS certainly the most sensible and practical book 
upon Ergltsh composition tha we have lately seen. The great vaneb of 
subjects which tt suggests as themes fo* exerosirg the Imagination as well 
as the k*erat> powers of )uuug students v.iU be found a great assistance to 
teachers, who must o'ten be sorely TOzzJed to bit upon subjects sufficiently 
diversified without being ndiculousfy beyond the scope of youthful expert 
eace.*'*-5a/>rrday Xr^iiv 


A PRIMARY HISTORY OF BRITAIN for Elements 
Schools Edited h} SMITH, HC.L. and LLD With a 
Map (430 pp) zstno. sr &f 

A New and thoroughly revised Ediuco, con*mued down to zESb, with a 
new chap er on the Sntisf' and CcmUtufta?t 

W tthout at all breaking up the continuity of the narrative the paragraphs 
arc now supplied with heading in distinctive tj-pe, scmng at once to citdi 
the pup Is eje and tnpress his mcaor>, and to suggest to the teacher 
questions for Kxamina ten. 

A SCHOOL MANUAL 

PmStCAL AND POUTICA 
(400 pp.) TostSvo y 
Th swo-k has been drawn 
Col'eges, Training CoIItges, 
a*d Comneraal bchools, ant 
** It full) sustains the hig^ 
manuals, ard we i*enture to 
nt**d Its high charaaer, is 


U 


1 


OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY 
By JOHX RICHARDSO^, M A. 


. - . Examinations, 
h rwuuuon of Mr Murrays senes of school 
predict font a wide pqpjlan 1 Bcanng in 
a model of cheap’'ess.''.L5e^ecf Gtutrdtan. 


SMALLER MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

FoRSCROoi^AVDboLNGPEKSONS. Aeti ooi XeT sed Stitt -IS. Bv 
JOHN RICH.4RDSOX, MA. fsjopp) ,£mx. ^ 

"Gres* pa-iM apy«r to Jnye beta jpertt oo ibe venfieajon of fucts, aad 
t.'e airaagen-OTt is a t-o-ld of rotrf r-tlboi Th.-o-gho.t tbe boot there 
tie uamisu^b'e md-eaticas of solid, consaen<io.s wo-1. souad tai*iaeaf 

aadiract.calaixiBamtancevniliteaslimg*— 5itmC83rAa«. 
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Eton College Books. 

THE ETON IiATUT GEABOTAE. PART I. — Elf- 
MENTARN For Use in the I^nver Forms Compiled nith the 
sanction of the Headmaster By A. C AINGER, hi A, and H G 
WINTLE, hi A, Assistant Masters at Eton Crovra 8vo 31 6<f 
Also, by Ihesame editors, 

A EIEST IA.TIN EXEECISE BOOK. Adapted to the 

Eton Latin Grammar Crown 8io zs 6d 

THE ETON BATIN GEAIOIAE PART II For use 
in the Fifth Form By FRANCIS HAY RAWLINS, M A, and 
WILLIAhl RALPH INGE, M A , Fellows of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Assistant-Masters at Eton College Crown^vo 

THEVETON EOTTETH EOEM OVID. Being Easy 
Passages selected from the Elegiac Poems of Ovid and Iibullls 
With Eiqilanatory Notes ByH G WINTLE, M A PostSso as 6cl 

THE ETON HOEACE. Part I —The Odes, Epodes, 

AND Carmev S.ECULARE With Notes to the Odes, Booh I , chiefly 
demed from the edition of Orelli and Hirschfelier By F W 
CORNISH, M A, Assistant-Master at Eton College Crown 8vo 


Standard Sehool Books. 

A CHILD’S FIRST LATIN BOOK Comprising 
N owvs, Pronolns, and Adjectives, with the Active Verbs 
With ample and varied Practice of the easiest kind Both old and 
new order of Cases mven By THEOPHILUS V HALL, M A 
(i34 pp ) New and Enlarged Edition x6mo as 
The speciality of this book lies in its presenting a gioat variety of 
and voce work far class-room practice, designed to render the young 
beginner thoroughly familiar wath the use of the Grammatical forms 

KING EDWARD Vi’s LATIN GRAMMAR; or, 

An Introduction to the Latin Tongue. (324 pp ) zemo 3s id 

KING EDWARD VI 'S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 

Accidence, Syntax and Prosody {sao pp ) lamo as 6d 
OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES FOR LATIN 
ELEGIACS (156 pp ) zsmo 3r 6d 
HUTTON’S PRINCIPIA GR^CA An Lntro- 

Duertos" to the Study of Greek A Grammar, Delectus and 
Exercise Book, with Vocabularies. (154 pp ) lamo 3s 6d 

A PRACTICAL AND CONVERSATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY OF THE ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 
LANGUAGES, coutainmg numerous colloquial phrases and idioms. 
By G F. CHAMBERS (730 pp ) zGmo 6x 

LEATHES’ HEBREW GRAMMAR, With the Hebrew 

Text of Genesis 1 .— vi, and Psalms i — rt Grammatical Analysis and 
Vocabulary (:5s pp] PostSao js 6t 
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Mrs. Markham’s Histories. 

“Mn UuUiaia’i Elitoties are constracted on a plan vliic]! ia norel and vn 

think trau chosen and we are glad to find that they are deaervedly popular, for they 

cannothe too atrongly recommended.”— JOUSK&l, OF EDUCAXIOK 

HISTOST OF ENGLAinJ, FROM THE First Invasion 

BY THB RoMA^s. iVJftu atul revised edition Continued down to 
i8So With Conversations at the end of each Chapter With zoo 
Woodcuts. (328 pp) 12010 gr (id 
“Mrs. Markham's ‘Histoij of England* is the best histoo for the jojng 
tliateier appeared, and is far superior to mans works of much higher pre 
tensions. It is n ell v ntten, v ell informed, and marked bj sound judgment 
and good sense, and is moreover extremelj interesting I know of no 
historj used in an> of our public schools at all comparable to it."— QQ in 
Kotes and Qittna 

HISTOE.T OF FBATTCE, FROM THE CONQLEST OF 
GAkL BY Jt,Lii,s C^AR ATczo and revised edition. Continued 
down to 1878 AVith Conversations at the end of each Chapter 
With 70 Woodcuts (530 po ) zamo 31 6d 
" Mrs Markham's Histones are well known to all those engaged in the 
instruction ofjouth The} are deservedlj vet} popular, and we have been 
given to understand, in proof of this assertion, that of her Histones many 
thousand eofta have been sold."— Frlfs Messenger 

HISTOET OF GEBUAirsr, FROM ITS Invasion by 
MariI/S. New and revised edition Contmued down to zSEo With 
SO Woodcuts. (460 pp ) tamo 31 6d 
“Avery valuable compendium of all that is most important in German 
Histoi} The facts have been accuratel} and labonousl} collected Irom 
authentic sources, and th« are luadly arranged so as to invest them v ith 
the interest v hich naturalf} pertams to them/*— g vaiigtftcaf Magazine 

little AETHITE’S HISTOET OF EWGIiAaJE By 
Lady CALLCOTT /Teat and revised edition Continued down to 
1878 4E0/A thoHsand With 36 Woodcuts. z6mo zr (id 

"I nevermetwithahistot} so well adapted to the capaatiesof children 
or their entertainment, so philosophical, and written with such simpliat} " 
—Mrs. Mapcett 

LITTLE AETHITE’S HISTOE'? OF FEANCE. From 
THE Earliest Times to the Fall oe the Seco'd E’ipire. 
With Map and Illustrations i6mo os (d 
"The jaded schoolbo}, surfeited vnth tales ard the 'o~er pressure’ 
anting from long attention to liv es and adv entures, vrll, towards the la'ter 
partot his holiday, turn with some relief to this book, and begin fea g 
af-csh Those who Vnov what 'Little Arthur's England' did to popnU.,se 
the subject among little folks win know what to expect in this ' hrance.’ 
Tbe book IS capitallj illustrated, and very wisely the compiler does not 
reject the exciting and legendat} pans of the subjecL"— Fc/eolmarfer 

JESOF’S FABLES. A New Version. Chiefly from the 
Ongiiml Sources. By Rev THOMAS JAMES With zoo W' ’ 
cuts. (iCSpp) Post8vo os 6d 
" Of Eso? s Fables there ought to be in e-ery school man} copit 
o'* p frosts Jlfa^astw, 

THE BIBLE IN THE HOLV LAND. By Dean 

STANLEY. With Woodcuts. (210 pp ) z6tio 21 6d 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET 

Bradbury, Agsew, A Co.^ IPnaters, lVh.tefiiars 






